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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


As  a  fitting  and,  it  is  hoped,  welcome  accompaniment  to  the 
translation  of  my  friend  Dr.  Pauli's  excellent  Life  of  King 
Alfred,  the  Publisher  has  judiciously  selected  Orosius,  the 
work  of  our  great  West-Saxon  Monarch,  which  most 
loudly  called  for  republication,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
scarcity  and  cost,  but  also  because  of  the  glaring  inaccu- 
racies, both  in  the  text  and  translation,  of  the  only  existing 
edition.* 

Erom  the  necessity  of  writing  an  introductory  essay  I 
am  relieved  by  the  ample  and  satisfactory  account  given  of 
the  work  by  Dr.  Pauli ;  yet  a  few  words  may  not  be  deemed 
superfluous. 

The  reasons  for  ascribing  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of 
Orosius  to  Alfred,  are,  if  not  incontrovertible,  at  least  of 
sufficient  weight  to  justify  us  in  concurring  in  the  general 
belief.  That  such  labours  were  not  foreign  to  his  studies, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Preface  to  his  version  of  Boethius: 
JElpjieb  kunmg  p»r  pealhrtob  pirre  bee.  3  hie  op  bec-lebene  on 
englifc  penbe :  King  JElfred  was  the  interpreter  of  this  book 
{Boethius),  and  turned  it  from  book- Latin  into  English. 
Though  referring  to  another  work,  this  passage,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  Introduction  of  the  Voyages  of  Ohthere  and 
Wulfetan.t  seems  strongly  to  fevou/ifred's  claim.  We 
have,  besides,  the  positive,  though  later,  testimony  of  "William 
of  Malmesbury,  who,  speaking  of  Alfred's  literary  labours, 
says :  plurimam  partem  EomansB  bibliothecse  Anglorum  auri- 
bus  dedit,  opimam  prsedam  peregrinarum  mercium  civium 
usibus  convectans,  cujus  praecipui  sunt  Orosius,  etc. ;  a  very 
great  part  of  Roman  literature  he  gave  to  English  ears,  con- 
veying a  rich  booty  of  foreign  wares  for  the  use  of  his  country- 
men,  the  chief  of  which  are  Orosius,  etc. 

*  The  Anglo-Saxon  Version  from  the  Historian  Orosius.  By  Alfred  the 
Great.  Together  -with  an  English  translation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  By  the  Hon. 
DainesBarrington.    London!    mdcclxxhi. 

f  Seep.  248.    Ohthepe rsebe  bir  hlapopbe  iElfliebe  kymncse,  etc. 
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With  respect  to  the  version  itself,  it  is  in  general  para- 
phrastic, and  in  many  instances  inaccurate,  evincing,  on  the 
part  of  its  author,  but  slender  acquaintance  with  the  language 
of  the  original.  Indeed,  from  the  date  of  the  subversion 
of  the  Roman  republic,  Alfred's  work  is  only  a  meagre 
epitome,  exhibiting  little  more  than  the  heads  of  the  several 
chapters. 

The  only  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  version 
of  Orosius  known  to  exist,  is  in  the  Cottonian  Library, 
marked  Tiberius,  B.  1.  As  far  as  penmanship  is  concerned, 
it  is  unquestionably  a  precious  and  beautiful  volume,  though 
manifestly  the  handiwork  of  an  illiterate  scribe.  On  account 
of  its  antiquity  (not  later  than  the  tenth  century),  it  has, 
however,  been  held  in  a  degree  of  estimation  hardly  justified 
by  its  intrinsic  worth.  This  being  the  only  source  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  text,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  variations 
existing  among  the  several  transcripts  * 

The  attention  of  the  student  is  directed  to  certain  ano- 
malies in  the  Anglo-Saxon  text,  occurring  occasionally  in  the 
endings  of  nouns  substantive,  and  the  imperfect  plurals  of 
verbs  and  infinitives.  These  consist  chiefly  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  for  o,  and  vice-versa,  as  namon  for  naman,  ber cupon 
in  fin,  for  bercujan,  byban,  paepan,  eoban,  for  bybon,  p»pon, 
eubon.  Similar  anomalies  occur  also  in  Alfred's  Boethius. 
Are  they  West-Saxon  ? 

The  present  text  is  founded  on  a  careful  collection  of  that 
of  Barrington  with  the  Cottonian  manuscript.  The  transla- 
tion is  close  and  almost  literal,  though,  at  the  same  time,  read- 
able as  an  independent  work.  With  the  aid  of  the* Outline 
of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  (after  Bask)  and  the  Glossary 
appended  to  the  Orosius,  the  volume  will,  it  is  hoped,  render 
the  acquisition  of  our  noble  mother-tongue  a  study  as  agree- 
able as  it  is  valuable ;  for  without  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  no  one  can  be  a  critical  English  scholar. 

Though  here,  perhaps,  somewhat  out  of  place,  I  must  be 
allowed,  in  illustration  of  a  long-disputed  point  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  North,  to  add  a  few  words  relative  to  what 
may  justly  be  pronounced  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
Alfred's  work :  the  Voyages  of  Ohthere  and  Wulfstan. 

•  Of  such  transcripts  Daises  Barrington  notes  the  following:  1.  The  Lander- 
dale,  formerly  at  Ham  House,  but  no  longer  to  be  be  found  there,  marked  M.L. 
2.  The  Ballard,  marked  B.T.  8.  The  Hatton,  marked  M.H.  4.  The  JQlstob, 
marked  E.T. 
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Having  doubled  the  North  Cape  and  visited  the  countries 
about  the  "White  Sea,  Ohthere  (whose  home  was  in  Helgo- 
land, the  most  northern  part  of  Norway)  proceeded  south- 
ward to  the  port  of  Sciringesheal  ;*  sailing  whence,  after 
crossing  the  Cattegat,  he  had  Gotland  (Jutland)  on  his 
right,  and  then  Seeland.  Prom  the  mention  of  islands  on 
his  left,  it  would  seem  that  he  sailed  between  Moen  and  See- 
land ;  for  I  cannot  agree  with  Dahlmann  (Forschuilgen,  Th. 
I.  and  Gesch.  v.  Dannem.  I.  p.  65,)  and  Pauli,  in  supposing 
that  Ohthere  passed  through  the  Great  Belt.  The  Gotland 
of  Wulfstan  is  evidently  the  Swedish  island  of  that  name. 

B.  Thobpe. 


TRANSLATOR'S   PREFACE 

* 

This  translation  is  offered  to  the  public  with  the  diffidence 
which  must  ever  accompany  the  attempt  to  render  into  one 
language,  thoughts  expressed  in  another.  In  this  particular 
case,  the  difficulty  of  tne  translator's  task  has  been  increased 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  author's  style.  In  his  love  for 
his  subject,  and  his  eagerness  to  do  it  justice,  and  to  establish 
facts  hitherto  considered  doubtful,  he  crowds  so  much  matter 
into  his  sentences  as  often  to  render  them  involved,  and,  in 
many  cases,  rugged  and  abrupt.  But  when  the  difficulties 
are  once  fairly  mastered,  our  sense  of  perplexity  is  lost  in 
admiration  at  the  enthusiasm,  patience,  learning,  and  skill, 
with  which  Dr.  Pauli,  from  such  defective  materials,  has  con- 
structed  a  work  so  rich  in  interest. 

The  study  of  the  biography  of  men,  who,  by  their  talents, 
and  virtues,  have  made  for  themselves  a  place  in  the  world's 
history,  has  a  value  apart  from  the  intellectual  pleasure  it 
affords.    Longfellow  says, 

"  us 


llow  says, 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  ns 
We  may  make  our  lives  sublime. 


*  Of  this  port  Mr.  Aall,  the  latest  and  best  translator  of  the  Heimskringla, 
thus  speaks:  "  Skiringssalr,  respecting  the  position  of  which  so  many  of  the 
most  learned  inquirers  have  been  at  variance  and  in  doubt,  and  which  has  been 
sought  for  in  Bahuuslehn,  in  Skane,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockholm,  and  even 
in  Prussia;  although  both  Snorri  and  the  authors  of '  Sognrbrot'  and  '  Fagur- 
skinna'  expressly  refer  it  to  Vestfold,"  etc. 
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And  surely  the  careful  investigation  of  the  records  of  the 
life  of  this  great  King  cannot  but  be  of  peculiar  interest  in 
these  days  ;  for  it  will  show  us  that  true  power  and  great- 
ness arise  from  the  practice  of  justice  and  morality ;  and 
that  without  these,  skill,  ambition,  and  courage,  however 
specious  and  however  brilliant,  serve  but  as  lights  to  dazzle 
and  mislead.  Above  all,  the  History  of  Alfred's  life  shows 
that  a  firm  religious  faith  beautifies  the  character  in  all  its 
relations,  and  enables  the  mind  to  rise  superior  to  all  trials, 
however  severe. 

Wareham. 


DR.  PAULI'S  PREFACE. 

The  plan  of  the  following  work  was  conceived  at  Oxford, 
in  the  November  of  the  eventful  year  1848,  at  a  time  when 
German  hearts  trembled,  as  they  had  seldom  done  before,  for 
the  preservation  of  their  Fatherland,  and  especially  for  th^ 
continuance  of  those  States  which  were  destined  by  Heaven 
for  the  protection  and  support  of  Germany.  That  was  a 
fearful  winter!  Various  misgivings  as  to^y  abode  in  a 
foreign  land  arose  on  the  receipt  of  such  serious  accounts 
from  home.  A  daily  visit  to  the  venerable  old  Bodleian 
Library,  with  its  wealth  of  literature,  and  especially  its  valu- 
able manuscripts,  could  alone,  for  a  few  hours,  dissipat  my 
gloomy  thoughts.  In  spite  of  these,  and  almost  impercep- 
tibly to  myself,  I  took  a  growing  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
struggles  and  victories  of  Alfred  of  the  "West  Saxons. 

I  resolved  to  select  the  Life  of  this  most  excellent  King  as 
a  starting-point  for  my  future  studies  in  English  History — to 
which  I  had  lately  received  a  fresh  impulse  on  account  of  my 
project  of  continuing  Lappenberg's  "  History  of  England," 
which  the  worthy  Author  was  obliged  to  leave  incomplete, 
owing  to  the  serious  disease  in  his  eyes. 

I  was  most  eagerly  pursuing  my  preparations  for  the  Life 
of  Alfred,  when  other  engagements  intervened,  and  prevented 
me  from  taking  any  steps  towards  its  accomplishment  until 
the  commencement  of  the  following  autumn ;  and  now,  after 
various  and  frequently  longer  interruptions,  the  work  is  first 
completed.     Nearly  two  whole  years  have  passed,  and  the 
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eyes  of  the  world  are  still,  as  then,  fixed,  but  more  earnestly, 
on  the  solution  of  things  in  Germany. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  describe  the  high  moral  position 
which  Alfred  occupies  in  the  organic  development  of  the 
history  of  the  liberties  of  England,  according  to  my  best 
ability,  and  from  that  point  of  view  which  German  historical 
research  into  the  most  authentic  sources  of  information  has 
established.  After  a  thorough  investigation,  I  am  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  paucity  of  material  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  impediments  to  the  work.  These  consist  partly  in 
the  difficulty  which  exists  in  combining  original  historical 
inquiry  with  the  narration  of  past  facts, — and  partly  in  my 
own  inability  to  compensate  tor  poverty  of  resource  by  a 
fluent  style  of  composition.  Neither  do  I  feel  myself  free 
from  fault  in  the  critical  part  of  the  work ;  but  here  the 
errors  arise  from  my  love  for  the  subject,  and  not  from  the 
idle  vanity  of  authorship. 

I  look,  then,  with  confidence,  to  the  sentence  which  strict 
and  impartial  judges  may  pass  upon  my  work.  It  is  written 
by  a  German,  and  for  Germans ;  and,  as  it  is  hoped,  in  the 
spirit  of  German  inquiry.  "What  the  author  owes  to  the 
literature  of  his  own  country,  is  faithfully  acknowledged  in 
its  proper  place.  The  country  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  not  only 
opened  to  him  all  its  wealth  of  inaterials  for  his  work,  but  he 
owes  much  gratitude  for  the  personal  friendship  of  the  most 
able'literary  men  of  England — such  as  Kemble  and  Thorpe ; 
and  for  the  kind  assistance  rendered  him  by  the  officers  of 
the  Bodleian  Library,  the  British  Museum,  and  of  other  large 
collections  of  books  in  that  country. 

'  rb/we  employed  those  authorities  that  have  been  published 
in  England,  or  else  gathered  my  information  from  manu- 
scripts, whose  confused  orthography  I  did  not  attempt  to 
arrange  in  consecutive  order,  as  Jacob  Grimm  has  done  with 
respect  to  the  German  dialects.  May  the  great  master  of 
this  excellent  system  pardon  me,  when  he  learns  that  this 
disregard  of  his  example  was  prompted  by  my  desire  of 
thoroughly  understanding  the  originals,  and  that  my  frequent 
difficulty  has  rather  been  to  rise  above  the  idiomatic  structure 
of  the  languages  of  the  ninth  century.  And  now  let  the  book 
speak  for  itself. 
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general  summary — review  op  the  authorities  from 
which  Alfred's  history  is  derived. 

When  Theodoric  the  Great  established  his  Gothic  King- 
dom upon  the  ruins  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  his  people  had  not 
attained  those  settled  habits  which  are  requisite  for  the  firm 
establishment  of  a  state  ;  nor  did  they  possess  sufficient  in- 
ternal strength  to  make  any  lasting  resistance  against  the 
preponderating  influence  of  the  still  classic  land  of  the  South. 
The  great  migration  of  population  from  East  to  West  had 
by  no  means  ceased ;  and  scarcely  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Odoacer's  conqueror, 
when  with  the  independence  of  the  Goths  almost  every  trace 
of  his  operations  disappeared.  Charlemagne,  at  the  head  of 
his  Frankish  army,  conquered  the  mighty  Teutonic  power, 
and  won  the  imperial  crown  of  the  Western  Kingdom. 
After  him  there  never  existed  a  leader  amongst  the  Ger- 
mans whose  personal  influence  was  sufficiently  powerful  to 
keep  united  under  one  sceptre  a  great  nation  composed 
of  so  many  different  races.  Although  the  boundaries  esta- 
blished by  him  between  his  kingdom  and  the  Sclavonians, 
Moors,  and  Scandinavians,'  became  in  later  times  rather  en- 
larged than  confirmed,  and  although  his  great  and  power- 
ful laws  and  institutions  still  continued  for  many  centuries 
to  be  reverenced,  especially  amongst  the  Franks,  still  his 
kingdom  always  continued  to  descend  in  a  divided  form  to 
his  posterity.  It  was  not  so  much  the  freshly-awakened 
influence  of  Eome,  as  an  impulse  originating  from  the  Ger- 
man people  themselves,  whicn  led  them  to  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain a  division  of  races,  and  a  geographical  distribution  of  the 
lands  which  had  now  become  their  own,  and  with  the  political 
knowledge  communicated  to  them  by  Charlemagne,  to  form 
single  independent  states. 


2  INTBODTTCTIOtf. 

Alfred  of  "Wessex,  the  only  ruler  of  England  ever  sur- 
named  the  Great1,  had  to  endure  infinitely  greater  trials, 
and  during  the  principal  part  of  his  life,  to  wage  a  far  more 
difficult  war,  than  any  of  the  other  celebrated  kings  of  the 
German  race ;  notwithstanding  this,  with  the  most  unwearied 
perseverance,  he  founded  institutions  which  remain  to  this 
day,  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  links  in  the 
progressive  political  development  of  the  powerful  Saxon 
people  on  the  British  island.  "Without  doubt,  this  was  also 
essentially  advanced  by  the  peculiar  character  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  isolated  position  of  the  country  where  they  had 
become  settled.  It  seems  almost  as  if  the  branch  of  Angles 
and  Saxons  which  had  separated  itself  from  the  parent-stem 
so  firmly  rooted  on  the  continent,  had  in  a  short  time  put 
forth  more  vigorous  shoots  in  the  fertile  soil  of  the  island, 
than  the  Pranks  had  done  in  conquered  G-aul,  or  even  the 
ancient  Saxons  in  their  own  home.  The  priests  and  nobles 
of  Charlemagne  already  attended  the  schools  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  the  learned  Alcuin  was  anxious  to  return  from 
the  Prankish  court  to  the  convent  library  at  York.  When 
Alfred  died,  his  relation  Henry,  the  father  of  Otho  the  Great, 
who  brought  the  Boman  Empire  into  Germany,  was  a  young 
man,  and  Christian  education  was  only  in  its  first  infancy 
amongst  his  Saxon  people. 

On  turning  our  attention  to  the  records  of  those  three 
German  princes  who  were  called  the  Great,  it  seems  as 
though  their  history  was  destined  to  the  same  fate — that  ot 
being  early  blended  with  popular  tradition.  And  yet  how 
much  difference  there  is  between  them !  Among  the  Teutonic 
people,  the  image  of  Theodoric  was  almost  entirely  merged  in 
the  indistinct  form  of  a  dark,  gigantic  hero,  so  long  the  theme 
of  many  a  German  song.  Charlemagne  became  the  hero  of 
Europe,  in  Germanic  and  Celtic  poetry  and  romances ;  not- 
withstanding this,  the  traces  of  his  historical  existence  are 
dear  enough,  and  Eginhard  has  left  to  all  ages  a  faithful  pic- 
ture of  his  personal  appearance.  Alfred's  name,  on  the  con- 
trary, lapsed  into  that  myth  which  to  this  day  obscures  it, 
and  which,  to  careless  eyes,  effaces  the  lives  and  deeds  of 
celebrated  men  from  the  pages  of  history.     Of  him  also  his 

1  He  was  first  designated  thus  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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people  Bung1,  bat  the  old  Pagan  charm  of  those  songs  has  long 
ago  been  broken ;  for  the  zealous  Church,  in  her  fervent  gra- 
titude to  him,  embodied  him  in  her  legends ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  later  stories  of  the  monks  may  hare  frequently 
originated  in  their  cells,  and  hare  been  the  result  of  pious 
fraud.  Who  can  decide  what  traditionary  husk  is  the 
easier  to  remove  in  order  to  reach  the  solid  kernel  of  true 
history? 

TSJtnoueh  Alfred  lived  at  a  time  when  our  perception  of 
his  individuality  is  not  obscured  by  the  shadowy  clouds 
of  tradition,  and  in  a  country  where  the  sober  prose  of 
reality  had  early  taken  the  place  of  all  the  poetry  of  more 
southern  lands,  yet  he  was  never  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
Cassiodorus  or  an  Eginhard  amongst  those  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.  At  the  ftret  glance,  indeed,  Asser  might  be 
compared  with  the  latter ;  but,  if  the  Gesta  Alfredi  is  some- 
what more  closely  observed,  one  doubt  after  another  will 
arise,  whether,  in  the  form  which  is  preserved  to  us,  this  can 
really  be  the  work  of  that  bishop  who  was  so  trusted  by  his 

i  In  the  so-called  "  Proverbs  of  King  Alfred,"  quoted  by  Kemble  in  his  u  Solo- 
mon and  Saturn,'1 1848,  p.  226,  ff. 

"Alfred 
Eogfone  herd 
Engfane  darling 
in  Enkeloode  he  was  King. 
Alfred  he  was  in  Enkeloode  a  king 
Wei  swipe  strong  and  Inssum  ping ; 
he  was  king  and  cleric 
fall  wel  he  lonede  Godes  were ; 
he  was  wis  on  his  word 
And  war  on  his  work 
ha  was  pe  wisiste  men 
pad  was  in  Engeionde  on." 

And  Layamon's  Brat.  ed.  Sir  F.  Madden,  1848, i. 269. 

SeotfSen  per  «fter 

monie  hundred  wintre 

cone  Alfred  pe  King 

Engelondes  deorling 

And  wrat  pe  lagan  on  Englis,  &c. 

Both  poems  originated  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Saxon 
feelings  of  the  English  people  being  revived  in  their  first  attempts  at  literature, 
they  doubtlessly  remembered  with  gratitude  him  who  had  achieved  their  former 
greatness. 

b2 
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king.  Criticism  has  been  frequently  employed  on  this  little 
book,  but  it  has  never  decided  the  important  question.  For 
my  own  part,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  solve  such  a  problem 
in  its  full  extent ;  and  I  doubt  much  whether  it  is  possible 
to  determine  the  point  with  absolute  certainty.  I  find,  so 
far,  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  Thomas  Wright,  in  the 
"Biographia  Literaria  Britannica,  I.,  405-413,"  no  one  has 
thought  of  denying  the  authenticity  of  the  book ;  the  best 
English  and  German  authors  rather  maintain  that  it  was 
really  written  by  Asser,  and  is  our  best  authority  for  the  life 
of  this  great  king1. 

I  cannot  altogether  avoid  considering  it  in  this  light ;  but 
I  will  bring  forward  those  parts  of  the  work  which,  after 
much  attentive  examination,  I  believe  to  be  correct,  as  well  as 
those  which  appear  to  be  spurious  or  inaccurate. 

Unfortunately,  we  possess  no  good  manuscript  of  this  bio- 
graphy. The  most  ancient,  a  Cottonian  MS.,  Utho,  a.  XII., 
a  relic  of  the  tenth  century,  was  lost  in  the  destructive  fire 
which  so  seriously  injured  Sir  Bichard  Cotton's  library,  in 
the  year  I7t31.  Happily  for  us,  however,  "Wise2,  in  his  edition 
of  Asser,  has  preserved  a  copy  of  this  manuscript,  from  which 
we  learn  that  it  did  not  contain  many  records  which  we  find 
in  other  manuscripts,  and  especially  in  the  latest  and  most 
doubtful  ones.  These  are  collected  under  the  name  of  the 
Chronicon  Fani  S.  Neoti  sive  Annales  Johannis  Asserii, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  bad  compilation  from  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  and  from  various  unauthentic  legends,  and 
which  has  been  received  into  the  most  modern  MSS.,  exe- 
cuted so  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  also  into  the 
careful  Editio  Princeps  of  Archbishop  Parker,  in  1574, 
whether  purposely  or  from  oversight,  it  is  impossible  to  say3. 
"Wise's  correct  criticism  has,  however,  preserved  the  text  of 
the  tenth  century. 

"We  also  find  that  Florence  of  "Worcester  copied  a  large 
portion  of  the  biography  into  his  Chronicle.     It  is,  therefore, 

1  Pertz  Monum.  Hist.  Germ.  i.  p.  449,  n.  34,  where  Asser  is  quoted  as  "  vitae 
iElfredi  auctor  coaevus."  Vide  Lappenberg's  History  of  England,  i.  S.  xlviiL, 
311 ;  and  latterly  Kemble,  "  The  Saxons  in  England/'  ii.  42,  n. 

2  Annales  rerun  gestaram  JElfredi  auctore  Asserio  Menevensi  ree.  F.  Wise, 
Ozon.  1722,  8. 

*  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica,  preface,  p.  79,  80. 
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necessary  at  this  stage  of  our  inquiry  to  notice  the  latter 
historical  work.  When  we  consider  its  almost  literal  agree- 
ment with  our  biography,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
Asser  is  not  once  recognised  as  an  authority.  Florence 
casually  mentions  him  only  twice;  once  in  the  year  872, 
when,  on  occasion  of  Werfrith's  elevation  to  the  bishopric  of 
"Worcester,  he  includes  him  in  a  very  incorrect  list  of  learned 
men,  although  he  flourished  at  a  later  period  at  the  court  of 
Alfred ;  and  again,  in  the  utterly  inexplicable  record  of  the 
year  883: 

Assero  Scirebnrnensi  episcopo  defuncto  succedit  Snithelmus,  &c. : 

whereas  we  learn  from  Asser  himself,  that  he  was  not  known 
or  confided  in  by  the  king  until  885. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  likewise  informs  us,  that 
Asser,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  died  in  910 ;  and  we  find  his 
signature,  "  Asser  episcopus,"  aftixed  to  authentic  documents 
so  late  as  the  year  9091.  "We  have,  then,  nothing  to  do  with 
the  above-named  record,  except  simply  to  reject  it2. 

We  look  in  vain  for  the  reasons  which  induced  Florence  to 
conceal  the  name  of  the  author  from  whose  work  he  literally 
copied  large  portions  ;  perhaps  he  thought  it  superfluous  to 
mention  a  book  which  must  have  been  generally  known  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century3,  when  he  took  the 
liberty  of  plagiarising  from  it  at  his  own  discretion. 

But  did  he  really  take  all  his  Chronicle  from  Asser? 
Might  he  not  have  had  before  him  either  Asser' s  Latin 
translation  of  the  Annals  from  850  to  887,  or  even  the  original 
Saxon  Chronicle  P  This  opinion  has  strong  probability  in  its 
favour;  but  then  the  question  arises,  whether  the  strictly 
annalistic  sections  of  Asser' s  work  were  not  added  at  a  later 
period  to  the  biographical  parts  of  the  original  Vita,  in  that 
episodical  form  which  has  descended  to  us.  But,  according 
to  the  lost  Cottonian  MS.,  we  find  them  already  in  existence 
in  the  tenth  century,  long  before  Florence  transcribed  them ; 
and  this  peculiar  and  strange  mingling  of  annals  and  biogra- 
phy would  seem  actually  to  have  proceeded  from  our  Asser, 
and  to  have  been  the  original  form  of  his  work. 

1  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.ii.  335,  337, 1077, 1082,  1087. 

a  Vide  Thorpe's  New  Edition  of  Florent.  Wigorn.  Chron.  i.  98. 

»  Florence  died  July  7th,  1118.    iL  72,  Ed.  Thorpe. 
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Lappenberg1,  on  various  well-established  grounds,  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  the  Annals  themselves — at  least,  those  of 
the  years  879,  884,  885,  886,  and  887— are  the  work  of 
Asser;  but  that  the  literal  agreement  of  the  rest  with  the 
words  of  the  Chronicles,  preclude  the  idea  of  their  being  his 
composition. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles  were  first  commenced  under  Alfred,  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  oldest  edition  we  possess,  their  reckoning 
began  soon  after  890.  Composed  on  the  Latin  model,  they 
consisted  of  materials  of  all  kinds,  and  were  originated  at  a 
time  when  Alfred  and  his  contemporaries  were  actively  en- 
gaged  in  improving  their  native  language.  Asser,  the  Welsh- 
man,  must  have  understood  Saxon :  he  had,  undoubtedly,  the 
Chronicle  of  890  before  him,  when,  in  8932,  he  wrote  the  life 
of  his  king ;  but  the  continuation,  which  treats  of  the  last 
years  of  Alfred's  reign,  and  which  was  written  in  the  follow- 
ing century,  he  could  not  have  possessed.  He  might,  indeed, 
have  also  had  a  Latin  copy  of  the  Chronicle,  from  whence 
he,  and  ^Florence  after  him,  derived  the  dates  of  their  general 
history.  I  perceive,  with  pleasure,  that  the  annalistic  dates  of 
both  these  authors,  with  only  few  exceptions,  agree,  literally 
with  the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
which  are  also  of  West  Saxon  origin,  and  especially  with  the 
oldest  Cambridge  copies.  The  following  are  selected  exam- 
ples of  this  agreement : 

Asser.  Florence.  Chbon.  Sax. 

a.  860.  Loco  faneris  dominati  sunt.  Wealstowe  geweald  ahton. 

A.  874.  Cuidam  insipienti  ministro  regis.  Anum  unwisum  cyninges  pegne. 

A.  881.  Finite  proelio  pagani  equis  inrentis  XJJtet  wear$  se  here  gehorsod  after 

equites  facti  sunt.  pam  gefeohte. 

Again  Asser  omits  these  records,  which  are  also  wanting 
in  the  oldest  copies  of  the  Chronicle : 

A.  870.  The  Section:  and  fordidon  ealle  pa  mynstre,  &c,  to— pa  hit  weartS  to  nan 

ping. 
a.  871.  And  heora  pser  wear's  e$er  o&legen.    UDses  nama  wti  Sidroc. 
A.  877.  And  se  sciphere  aegelode  west  ymJratan. 

But  we  must  confess  that  sometimes  other  elements  in- 

1  Gottinger  Gel  Anz.  April  1st,  1844. 

2  Asser  in  Mon.  Hist.  Brit  p.  492,  a  vigesimo  aetatis  anno  usque  ad  quadra- 
gesimum  quintum  annum  quern  nunc  agit. 
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trade  into  the  Chronicle  of  Florence  which  are  not  to  be  found 
either  in  the  earliest  Chronicles  or  in  the  "  Gtesta  Alfredi  ;'* 
for  example,  the  Obitus  Sti  Swithuni,  a.  862,  which  is  only 
mentioned  in  the  two  latest  Chronicles,  and  which,  like  the 
account  of  Asserts  death  in  the  year  883,  is  of  no  value.  It 
is  therefore  difficult  to  decide  whether  Florence  borrowed 
from  Agger's  work  the  Annals  of  the  years  from  860  to  887, 
and  then  augmented  them  from  his  own  materials ;  or  whe- 
ther, which  is  quite  as  likely,  he  adopted  Asser's  authorities 
and  manner,  and  compiled  them  himself. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  strictly  biographical  parts  of 
the  work,  which,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  consist  of 
episodes  of  more  or  less  length,  but  which  seem,  in  many 
places,  to  hare  been  much  mutilated.  The  following  are  the 
principal: 

a.  849.  The  genealogy  and  birth  of  Alfred,  taken  from  the  "  Genealogical  Register 

of  the  West  Sawme.n— Fkrent.  A.  849. 
a.  855.  The  strife  between  Ethelwulf  and  his  son  Ethelbald ;  the  fearful  history 

of  Queen  Eadburga, — Florent.  a.  865. 
A.  866.  Alfred's  youth  and  love  of  study. — Flerent.  A.  871. 
a.  867.  The  excursion  into  Northumbria,  more  precise  than  in  the  Chronicle. — 

Florent.  A.  867. 
a.  868.  Alfred's  marriage.— Florent  A.  868. 

a.  871.  Continuation  of  the  description  of  the  Battle  of  Ashdune. — Florent  a.  871. 
a.  878.  Continuation  of  the  description  of  the  Battle  of  Ethandtme.— Florent. 

a.  878. 
A.  884.  The  long  account  of  the  bodily  sufferings,  the  family,  and  learned  com- 
panions of  the  King.— Florent.  A.  871-872. 

Asser's  own  connexion  with  his  Prince.    Excursion  into  Wales. 
A.  887.  A  long  episode  concerning  Alfred's  studies,  sickness,  mode  of  government, 

endowments,  and  administration,  with  which  the  book  concludes. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  last  section  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  MS.,  at  least  from  the  words  "  Ingeniosam  benevo- 
lentiam"  to  "  locupletatim  ditavit"  (p.  491-495),  is  written  by 
a  later  hand. 

All  these  sections  Horence  copies  almost  literally,  but 
where,  towards  the  end,  they  become  more  lengthy,  he 
abridges  them;  sometimes,  as  we  can  see  by  comparing 
them,  he  substitutes  one  year  for  another;  but  he  always 
omits  the  titles  of  the  chapters,  which  are  invariably  written 
in  a  peculiar  style ;  I  hope,  the  genuine  one  of  Asser. 

P.  473  a.  866.  "  Sed  ut  more  navigantium  loquar  ne  diutis 
navim  undis  et  velamentis  concedentes,  et  a  terra  longius 
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enavigantes  longum  circumferamur  inter  tantas  bellorum 
clades  et  annorum  enumerationes,  ad  id  quod  nos  maxime  ad 
hoc  opus  incitavit  nobis  redeundum  esse  censeo ;  silicet  ali- 
quantulum  autem  me®  cognitioni  innotuit1,"  &c. 

P.  484  a.  834.  "Igitur  ut  ad  id,  unde  digressus  sum  re- 
deam,  ne  diuturna  navigatione  portum  optatae  quietis 
omittere  cogar,  aliquantulum,  quantum  notitise  meae  in- 
notuerit,"  &c. 

.  There  is  also  completely  wanting  the  account,  in  the 
year  877,  of  the  king's  shipbuilding,  which  is  neither  to  be 
found  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  And  this  circumstance  casts 
considerable  suspicion  on  the  fact  that  Alfred,  in  the  despe- 
rate state  of  his  affairs  at  that  time,  seriously  thought  of 
undertaking  a  naval  expedition  against  the  national  enemy. 
This  may  have  originated  in  the  record  of  a  sea-fight  which 
took  place  in  the  year  875,  which  is  contained  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle.  In  the  year  878,  Florence  omits  the  nar- 
ration of  Alfred's  residence  with  the  cowherd,  which  is  given 
in  the  "  Vita  Sti  Neoti,"  written  towards  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  of  which  only  the  introductory  part  seems 
to  have  been  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  Finally, 
Florence  says  nothing  of  the  notorious  clause  respecting  the 
establishment  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  year  886, 
taken  by  Camden  from  the  MS.  Savile  only,  in  which  either 
he  or  some  other  person,  out  of  zeal  for  Alma  Mater,  has 
attempted  a  deception,  and  whose  correctness,  especially  after 
the  notice  in  Lappenberg's  History  of  England,  I.,  339,  no 
reasonable  man  will  continue  to  believe. 

"With  the  exception  of  these  three  instances,  I  consider  the 
remaining  episodes,  even  in  the  larger  portion  of  their  details, 
to  be  the  genuine  productions  of  Asser.  The  History  of 
Queen  Edburga,  doubted  by  "Wright  (p.  409),  exists  in  the 
Cotton.  MS.;  the  "multis  habetur  incognitum"  may  have 
been  Asser' s,  who  had  then  lived  only  a  short  time  amongst 
the  West  Saxons,  and  could  scarcely  have  known  much  of 
what  had  taken  place  amongst  them  more  than  eighty  years 
before,  and  who  undoubtedly  took  a  greater  pleasure  in  tran- 

1  There  can  be  compared  with  this  the  similar  passage  introduced  by  Ethel- 
werd,  iv,  p.  514,  Monum.  Hist.  Brit:  " Veluti  advecta  navis  per  gnrgites 
tmdarum  longinqua  spatia  tenet,"  &c.  Both,  as  true  sons  of  Britain,  derive  their 
comparison  from  navigation. 
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scribing  the  narrative,  because,  as  he  expressly  save,  he  had 
heard  it  so  often  from  his  truth-loving  king1. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be  allowed  to  mention  a  few  other 
points.  It  is  inexplicable  that  Asser  should  omit  the  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Merton,  in  871,  and  the  entire  year 
885,  or  rather  that  he  does  not  relate  the  events  which  in 
the  Chronicle  follow  the  year  884.  In  the  year  883,  there 
is  wanting,  not  only  the  record  of  the  death  of  Asser,  Bishop 
of  Sherborne,  which  omission  explains  itself,  but  even  the 
narration  of  the  Embassy  to  Borne,  and  to  the  East,  which  is 
confirmed  by  Florence  and  the  most  ancient  Chronicles. 
These  are  defects  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
damaged  state  in  which  the  work  is  come  down  to  us.  The 
question  will  also  present  itself,  why  Asser,  who  himself  tells 
us  (p.  492)  that  he  wrote  in  893,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  the 
king's  age,  did  not  bring  down  the  biography  later  than  887. 
I  consider  this  circumstance  rather  as  a  further  ground  for 
believing  in  the  authenticity  of  the  work2 ;  for  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  the  renewed  contests  with  the  Danes,  who, 
after  the  death  of  King  Guthorm-Athelstan,  of  East  Anglia, 
a.  890,  again  threatened  to  commence  hostilities,  and  who 
were  only  finally  and  entirely  subdued  after  the  year  893. 
It  is  more  than  rash  to  suppose  with  "Wright  (p.  411)  that 
the  whole  biography  could  not  have  heen  composed  before 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  because  the  TTanslatio  Sti 
Neoti  took  place  in  the  year  974,  after  which  the  life  of  this 
saint  must  have  been  written,  and  thence  proceeded  the 
work  attributed  to  Asser,  whose  real  author  was,  perhaps, 
a  monk  of  St.  Neot,  who  assumed  the  name  of  the  already 
celebrated  Mend  of  the  great  king.  Such  an  opinion  as  this 
can  have  only  the  most  unsatisfactory  grounds  to  rest  upon. 
We  must  also  he  very  careful  how  we  agree  with  Wright,  in 
contemning  the  style  of  this  little  work ;  in  some  portions  of 
which  we  recognise  a  rare  beauty.  I  will  only  quote  two 
instances  of  this,  both  treating  of  the  industry  of  the  king : 

P.  486.  "  Veluti  apis  prudentissima,  quae  primo  mane 
charis  e  cellulis  consurgens  aestivo  tempore,  per  incerta  aeris 
itinera  cursum  veloci  volatu  dirigens,  super  multiplices  ac 

1  P.  471.    A  domino  meo  Alfredo  Angulsaxonnm  rege  veridico. 
3  Lappeuberg  in  d.  Gotting.  Gelehrt  Anz.  April  4th,  1844. 
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diversos  herbarum,  olerum,  fruticum  flosculoa  descendit  psro- 
batque  quid  maxima  placuerit,  atque  domum  reportat." 

P.  491.  "  Yelut  apis  fertdlissima  longe  lateque  gronnios 
interrogando  discurrens,  multimodos  divinae  scripturae  flos- 
culos  inhianter  et  incessabiliter  oongregavit,  queis  praecordii 
eui  cettulas  densatim  replevit." 

Such  passages  as  these  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
dry  monistic  works  of  the  middle  ies;  they  contain  word* 
which  could  have  sprung  only  from  deep  feeling ;  and  from 
them,  Asser  seems  to  have  been  a  man  in  whom  were  blended 
the  pure  vigour  of  a  child  of  nature,  and  a  true  poetical 
spirit. 

Finally,  Thorpe,  in  his  translation  of  Lappenberg's  History, 
II.,  326,  N.  1,  affirms  that  the  sceptics  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  book  may  quote  in  their  favour,  the  expression  "vasalli" 
occurring  in  the  year  878,  but  a  striking  contradiction  of  this 
opinion  is  furnished  by  a  document  in  Kemble's  Cod.  Diplom. 
Anglos.  N.  216.  This  document  was  undoubtedly  written 
in  the  year  821,  and  contains  these  words :  "  Expeditionem 
cum  XII.  vasalHs  et  cum  tanfcis  scutis."  In  a  similar  manner 
as  "  vasallus"  (in  the  Cotton.  MS.  "fassfllis")  the  thrice-re- 
peated expression  curtus  regis  (p.  473, 485, 488)  must  be  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  some  other  instances  of  a  peculiar  Latindty, 
*•?•  gronnius,  p.  491 ;  gronnosus,  p.  480;  cambra,  p.  491.  These 
words  are  to  be  found  in  Du  Cange,  and  still  older  examples 
are  extant  of  them.  The  expression  "  vasalhis"  occurs  also  in 
the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne.  It  is  very  remarkable  to 
find  a  Welshman  writing  the  name  of  ou/  people,  gentes 
Theotiscae,  p.  471. 

That  a  Briton  (and  who  could  it  be  except  the  "Welsh  Asser  ?) 
had  a  share  in  the  work1,  must  necessarily  be  inferred  from 
the  constantly  recurring  addition  of  Celtic  names  of  places 
to  the  Saxon  and  Latin  ones. 

P.  470.  The  Isle  of  Thanet,  called  by  the  Britons  Euim2. 

P.  475.  Snotengaham  is  called  Tigguocobauc,  in  Latin 
speluncarum  domus,  faithfully  copied  by  Florence. 

P.  477.  Wilton  is  situated  near  Gruilou. 

P.  478.  Thornsa&tan  is  called  Dumgueis. 

1  Thorpe,  in  his  late  preface  to  his  Florent.  Wigorn.  p.  vii.  n.  3,  also  argues 
from  this  in  favour  of  Asser. 

2  This  may  he  taken  from  Nennins,  "  Bnichim,"  Monum.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  63. 
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F.  479.  Exanceastre  is  called  Cair  wise. 

F.  480.  Mumen  quod  Britannice  dicitur  Abon. 

P.  481.  Selwudu,  silva  magna  Coitmaur. 

P.  482.  Circencester,  Gairceri. 

Aster  wrote  thus  for  his  countrymen1. 

This  may  suffice  for  the  present  respecting  this  important 
little  book,  which  unfortunately,  owing  to  its  deficiencies  and 
peculiarities,  is  in  many  respects  open  to  censure.  We  shall 
frequently,  however,  recur  to  it  in  the  course  of  this  work,  in 
reference  to  various  and  often  questionable  particulars ;  such 
as  Asser's  own  life,  which  must  necessarily  be  connected  with 
that  of  his  king. 

We  may  venture  to  treat  much  more  briefly  the  remaining 
authorities,  which  entirely  concern  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
and  whose  value  and  mutual  agreement ,  are  very  properly 
brought  prominently  forward  by  Lappenberg  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  excellent  historical  work. 

The  oldest  authority,  and  the  most  important  for  our  pur- 
pose, is,  of  course,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  We  have 
already  seen  that  a  part  oi  the  Gresta  Alfredi  was  taken 
from  it.  The  most  ancient  copy  that  we  possess  corresponds,- 
in  the  form  of  its  letters,  with  the  other  genuine  books  of 
Alfred's  time ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  in- 
terruptions which  occur  in  the  manuscript  immediately  after 
the  year  891,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  written 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  King  Alfred's  reign.  It  may 
therefore  be  reasonably  presumed  that  transactions  first 
began  to  be  generally  recorded  in  the  language  of  the  people 
at  that  time.  Amongst  the  reasons  for  this  presumption,  by 
no  means  the  least  important  is,  that  about  the  year  858, 
soon  after  the  birth  of  Alfred,  the  records  of  each  year  in- 
crease in  length,  and  begin  to  lose  their  original  calendar 
form.  The  whole  of  that  section  which  treats  of  Alfred's  life 
is  very  similar  in  five  of  our  manuscripts,  which  in  other 
respects  often  differ  from  each  other ;  and  one  of  the  most 
recent,  Cotton.  MS.  Domitian,  A.  VIII.,  gives  a  very  bad 
and  inaccurate  abridgment  of  events  till  about  the  year 
1000,  in  the  Saxon  and  Latin  languages ;  and  is  especially 

1  Lingard,  in  bis  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  ii.  426, 
brings  forward  good  reasons  for  differing  with  Wright. 
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meagre  in  its  details  of  Alfred's  lifetime,  which  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  written  at 
Canterbury.  The  Cambridge  manuscript,  and  the  two  MSS. 
Cott.  Tib.  A.  VI.  and  Tib.  B.  I.,  which  were  all  compiled 
within  the  bounds  of  the  kingdom  of  "Wessex,  singularly  co- 
incide in  all  essential  points  of  their  accounts  relating  to  the 
ninth  century.  The  MS.  Cotton.  Tib.  IV.  presents,  during 
this  epoch,  only  very  few  deviations,  and  is  almost  similar  to 
those  preceding.  But  this  MS.,  which  originated  in  "Wor- 
cester, always  remains  a  year  behind  the  three  older  copies  in 
the  chronology  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  agreeing 
in  this  respect,  as  originally  our  oldest  MSS.  seem  to  have 
done,  with  the  Northern  historians — as  Simeon  of  Durham, 
whose  chronology,  as  Kemble  particularly  remarks,  differs 
from  that  of  the  South  of  England,  which  is  generally  correct. 

The  editions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Qhronicle,  even  that  pub- 
lished by  the  Record  Commission,  in  the  Monumenta  Histo- 
rica  Britannica,  have  by  no  means  succeeded  in  indicating 
the  minute  details  and  relative  value  of  each  of  the  Tear-books, 
written  in  various  dialects,  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
places,  so  as  to  elucidate  the  text,  and  render  it  more  intelli- 
gible to  critics  of  the  present  day.  "We  reserve,  for  a  later 
opportunity,  a  more  strict  investigation  into  these  remark- 
able productions  of  the  early  middle  ages. 

Ethelwerd's  dry  Chronicle  is,  in  general,  little  more  than  an 
elaboration  of  the  early  Saxon  annals,  in  barbarous  Latin ; 
here  and  there,  however,  it  is  evident  that  some  other  popular 
sources  of  information  were  employed  by  him.  He  rarely 
gives  any  particulars  of  Alfred's  life  ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  sur- 
prising that  he,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Wessex, 
should  not  have  given  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  his 
great  ancestor ;  considering,  too,  that  only  a  hundred  years 
had  elapsed  since  he  flourished.  No  part  of  his  work  is  so 
grievously  and  hopelessly  mutilated  as  the  third  chapter  of 
the  fourth  book,  which  treats  of  Alfred.  The  latest  edition 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Mon.  Hist.  Brit. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Florence ;  we  possess 
an  excellent  edition,  recently  compiled  with  great  care  by 
Thorpe  for  the  English  Historical  Society,  in  which  also  the 
most  accurate  text  of  Asser  may  be  found. 

Simeon  of  Durham,  who,  in  composing  his  Chronicle,  must 
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have  referred  frequently  to  Florence,  occasionally  mentions 
many  details,  particularly  in  883,  and  when  the  subject 
relates  to  the  North  of  England. 

Ingulph,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  once  secretary  to  the  Con- 
queror, in  the  work  attributed  to  him,  and  which  chiefly 
treats  of  the  history  of  his  convent,  relates  various  events  that 
rest  upon  arbitrary  assumptions  or  supposititious  documents, 
and  seem  to  have  arisen  from  ignorance  of  the  authorities 
above  named.  How  could  an  Englishman,  so  imbued  with 
the  Norman  spirit,  in  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  the 
Conquest,  avoid  making  some  confusion  in  the  accounts  which 
were  given  him  of  the  condition  of  the  conquered  country 
during  the  previous  two  centuries?  It  appears  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  Asser's  book,  as  he  must  have  taken  from 
it  his  description  of  Alfred's  method  of  measuring  time.  "We 
cite  his  work  according  to  the  edition,  carefully  prepared 
by  Sir  H.  Savile,  of  the  Eerum  Anglicarum  Scriptores  post 
Bedam  praecipui,  Erancofurti,  1603. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  has,  unfortunately,  never  found  an 
intelligent  editor  even  in  the  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.,  though  he 
merits  one  more  than  any  other  historian  of  the  middle  ages 
of  England.  The  spirited  manner  in  which  he  describes 
battles  was,  most  probably,  caused  by  his  intimate  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  old  songs  of  the  people ;  and  we  shall  often  be 
indebted  to  it  in  the  following  work,  especially  for  the  account 
of  the  sea-fight  in  the  year  897. 

William  of  Malmesbury  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a 
more  learned  historian,  and  of  endeavouring  to  invest  the  dry 
form  of  the  Old  Chronicle  with  a  more  attractive  style ;  but 
his  researches  are  often  by  no  means  correct,  and  his  errors  can- 
not be  forgotten.  The  best  edition  of  the  Gesta  Beg.  Angl., 
is  that  of  the  English  Historical  Society,  by  Th.  D.  Hardy : 
London,  1840. 

The  old  French  rhyming  Chronicle  of  Geoffrei  G-aimar 
takes  that  part  which  relates  to  our  subject  chiefly  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Year-books ;  the  copies  of  these,  which  the 
poet  had  before  him,  differ  in  some  points  from  those  we 
possess.  He  used,  also,  other  authorities.  The  first  edition 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Mon.  Hist.  Brit. 

The  remaining  historians  who  have  treated  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  as  Ailred  of  Biveaux,  Boger  of  Wendovor,  Matthew 
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of  Westminster,  Ac,  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  places 
where  they  are  quoted. 

Two  very  important  authorities  for,  and  aids  in,  our  under- 
taking, are  the  Laws  of  Alfred,  in  Thorpe's  admirable  edition, 
"  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England:"  London,  1840; 
and  Kemble's  Codex  Diplomaticus,  Aevi  Saxoniei,  in  which 
excellent  collection  the  documents  of  the  ninth  century  equal 
neither  in  number  nor  in  authenticity  those  of  the  preceding 
and  subsequent  ones. 

Amongst  later  works,  I  am  most  particularly  indebted  to 
the  "  History  of  England,1 '  by  Lappenberg,  in  which,  with 
the  translation  made  by  Thorpe,  and  enriched  by  both  these 
learned  men,  the  best  and  clearest  directions  are  given 
whereby  to  penetrate  the  labyrinthine  mazes  of  early  English 
history.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Alfred  the  Great  are  by  no 
means  exhausted  in  the  plan  of  this  book ;  and  the  biographer 
is  at  liberty  to  glean  any  other  information  he  can  meet  with 
for  his  purpose.  We  are  in  a  similar  position  with  regard  to 
Lappenberg' s  predecessor,  the  diligent  Sharon  Turner,  and 
to  nk  successor,  Kemble,  who,  in  his  latest  work,  "The 
Saxons  in  England,"  II. :  London,  1848,  considers,  in  a  series 
of  essays,  written  in  a  masterly  style,  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Modern  historical  literature  possesses  special  Biographies 
of  Alfred.  The  title  of  the  first  work  of  this  kind  is  sufficient 
to  show  in  what  spirit  it  was  written,  and  what  is  to  be 
learnt  from  it :  "  The  Life  of  Alfred,  or  Alvred,  the  first 
Institutor  of  subordinate  Government  in  this  Kingdome,  and 
Eefounder  of  the  University  of  Oxford;  together  with  a 
Parellell  of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  King  Charles,  untillthis 
yearel634.    By  Bobert  Powell.    London:  1634." 

The  learned  Spelman  compiled  aBiographv  of  Alfred,  during 
the  Bestoration,  which  Hearne  published,  in  1709,  with  his 
own  annotations  in  English1.  Both  of  these  works  are  very 
unprofitable,  in  spite  of  the  highly-meritorious  industry  dis- 
played in  them ;  and  this  fact  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
accumulation  of  quotations  from  a  modern  and  second-rate 

1  Sir  John  Spelman,  JElfredi  Magni  Vita,  fol.  Oxan.  1678.  Originally  written  in 
English,  and  first  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Obadiah  Walker,  of  unhappy 
memory.  Spelman's  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  published  with  additions  and 
remarks  by  Thomas  Hearse,  Ozf.  1709. 
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authority,  who  has  never  yet  attained  the  honour  of  appearing 
in  print,  but  who  is  placed  in  the  same  rank,  and  even  some- 
times above  our  best  sources  of  information.  Judging  by 
this  account  of  the  sufferings  of  Alfred  and  his  country,  the 
same  monkish  spirit  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  Oxford  of 
the  seventeenth  century  as  was  in  operation  there  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth. 

Albreeht  von  Haller  was  the  first  German  who  wrote  on 
this  subject,  in  his  book  entitled,  "  Alfred  Konig  der  Angel- 
Saehsen,  Gottingen  und  Bern,  1773."  He  faithfully  took 
his  materials  from  Spelman,  and  aimed  at  describing  the 
limited  monarchy ;  but,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  he  has 
obscured  his  otherwise  lucid  work  by  a  fanciful  and  poetical 
style. 

A.  Bicknell  ("  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  King  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons:  London,  1777")  endeavoured  to  bring  the  numerous 
works  of  his  predecessors  before  the  public  in  a  more  intelli- 
gible form.  He  treats  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  very  free  and  somewhat  derisive  manner  which 
was  characteristic  of  his  time,  whilst  he  evidently  did  not  use 
any  dOigent  research,  and  consequently  his  conclusions  are 
capricious  and  incorrect. 

P.  L.  Graf  zu  Stolberg  has  narrated  the  Life  of  Alfred  in 
his  own  admirable  manner.  His  materials  for  this  work  he 
obtained  from  Turner's  "  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  in 
which  the  subject  was  first  treated  with  particular  considera- 
tion. 

A  History  of  Alfred  the  Great,  compiled  from  Turner's 
"  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  and  the  "  Lodbroker-Quida," 
with  a  metrical  translation  by  Dr.  E.  Lorentz :  Hamburg, 
1828. 

The  last  work  on  the  subject,  "The  Life  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  by  the  Bev.  J.  A.  Giles :  London,  1848,"  also  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  last  place ;  so  defective  is  it  in  all  its 
relations,  so  devoid  of  research  into  authorities,  and  so  desti- 
tute of  all  interest  in  the  style.  Truly,  it  does  not  reflect 
much  honour  upon  the  English  people,  that  a  subject  so  im- 
portant as  the  Life  of  "  The  Darling  of  Old  England"  should 
not  have  been  treated  in  a  manner  proportioned  to  its  value, 
up  to  the  date  of  the  Jubilee  which  commemorated  the 
thousandth  anniversary  of  his  birth ! 
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BIBB  OP  THE  WEST  SAXON  KINGDOM  —  DESCENT  OP  THE 
BULEBS  PBOM  WODEN — THE  EABLIEB  CENTUBIES — EGBEBT 
— ETHELWULF. 

These  is  matter  for  peculiar  consideration  in  that  section 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  which  bears  the  date  of  the 
year  855 ;  and  whose  contents,  recited  from  the  earliest 
times  by  the  Scalds,  were  probably  first  reduced  to  writing  in 
the  reign  of  Alfred.  They  relate  the  genealogy  of  the  royal 
family  of  the  "West  Saxons,  and  trace  it  back  to  Woden  and 
the  highest  Gods1. 

Alfred,  who,  more  than  any  other  king  of  the  middle 
ages,  was  devoted  with  his  whole  soul  to  the  belief  in  the 
eternal  truths  of  Christianity,  neither  desired,  nor  was  able, 
to  prevent  his  people  from  still  continuing  firm  in  their  old 
faith  in  the  closest  connexion  between  their  own  royal  race 
and  the  ancient  Pagan  divinities.  In  the  history  of  the  origin 
of  the  Saxon,  as  well  as  of  every  other  nation,  the  forms  of  Gods 
and  heroes  become  blended  in  the  same  misty  image,  which  at 
last  assumes  the  character  of  an  ancient  traditionary  king. 
It  was  only  when  the  trust  in  the  race  of  Cerdic,  and  with  it 
the  faith  in  the  old  traditions,  were  broken,  that  foreign  con- 
querors could  place  themselves  securely  on  the  throne  of 
England. 

Those  traditions  were,  in  all  essential  points,  the  same 
amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  all  the-  rest  of  the  German 
races.    They  all  traced  their  lineage  back  to  the  Deity,  and 

1  We  find  this  interesting  information  given  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  in  the 
least  mutilated  form,  in  the  four  oldest  manuscripts  of  the  Chronicle,  where  the 
table  of  descent  is  brought  down  to  King  Ethelwnlf ;  and  also  in  a  fragment 
which  is  included  in  MS.  Cotton.  Tib.  A.  iii.  and  reaches  as  far  as  Edward  II. 
(-f-  978).  Judging  from  this  date,  and  from  the  form  of  the  letters,  this  frag- 
ment must  hare  originated  at  the  same  time  as  our  two  oldest  MSS.  (Cott. 
Tib.  A.  yL)  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  it  to  have  been  of  an  earlier  date, 
as  is  suggested  in  the  catalogue  to  the  Cottonian  collection;  more  probably  it  is 
the  remaining  part  of  a  lost  copy  of  the  Chronicle.  From  this,  the  register  of 
descent  is  taken  by  Asser,  Ethelwerd,  and  Florence.  We  possess  also  separate 
genealogies  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  latter.  Later  historians  faithfully  copy  from 
these  ancient  authors,  but  continually  increase  the  mutilation  of  the  strange- 
sounding  names,  and  often  entirely  omit  them. 
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even  called  themselves  by  the  names  of  the  Gods.  This 
firmly-rooted  conviction  concerning  their  origin  we  find 
amongst  the  Goths,  as  well  as  the  Lombards  and  Scandi- 
navians ;  and  the  family-registers,  which  were  so  carefully 
compiled  and  preserved,  show  the  same  names  and  descent 
amongst  totally  different  races.  The  genealogy  of  the  "West 
Saxon  kings  is  the  most  perfect  of  all,  and  it  affords  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  early  importance  of  this  race,  and  of  the 
ancient  prophecies  and  fulfilments  which  have  been  linked 
with  it  from  the  earliest  ages. 

*  Some  late  researches  have  shown  us1,  that  in  this  table  of 
descent,  "Woden  assumes  the  highest  place  as  the  chief  God, 
and  that  by  far  the  principal  number  of  those  remaining  are 
but  epithets  for  one  ana  the  same  person.  Yet  some  of 
these  are  of  remarkable  signification,  when  we  are  seeking  for 
the  root  of  that  family  from  which  King  Alfred  proceeded ; 
and  from  which  also,  though  in  a  very  remote  connexion,  the 
present  Queen  of  Great  Britain  is  descended.  Amongst 
them  we  find  the  mythical  hero,  Sceafa,  who,  on  the  burning 
of  the  dry  land,  was  placed  alone  in  a  boat,  exposed  to  the 
waves,  and  driven  about  by  them,  until  he  landed  in  the 
fabulous  island,  Scanzia.  In  Christian  times,  and  probably 
first  in  those  of  Alfred,  a  place  was  found  for  him  in  a  gene- 
alogical register  of  the  Old  Testament  families,  which  trace 
back  to  Noah  and  Adam.  We  read  again  of  the  God  Beo- 
wulf, who  is  a  prototype  of  the  hero  of  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  Epic,  the  Beowulf  W»gmunding.  Then  we  find  Geat, 
a  primary  God  of  the  general  German  mythology3.  In  the 
book  of  Tacitus,  the  three  principal  German  races  are  said  to 
descend  from  the  three  sons  of  the  divine  Mannus ;  the  Asen 
were  the  divine  ancestors  of  the  North.  The  people,  as  well 
as  their  kings  and  heroes,  also  traced  their  origin  to  the  Gods, 
and  the  Saxons  remained  firmly  convinced  of  their  divine 
descent,  long  after  the  light  of  Christianity,  so  rich  in  bless- 
ings, had  dawned  upon  them.  Their  Alfred,  also,  was  divinely 
descended. 

1  J.  M.  Kemble  in  his  interesting  work  written  in  German,  Ueber  die 
Stammtafeln  der  Westsachen,  Miinchen,  1836,  p.  9,  27.  He  has  gone  into  all 
the  details  of  the  inquiry,  in  his  preface  to  the  second  vol.  of  "  Beowulf,"  p.  3- 
29.    Vide  also  J.  Grimm,  German  Mythology,  p.  340-342,  second  edition. 

*  Kemble,  a.  a.  O.  p.  15, 18,  22. 
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The  first  individual  of  this  race,  which  dates  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  whose  existence,  though  still  ob- 
scured by  the  dim  twilight  of  tradition,  is  still  of  historical 
importance,  is  Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom. 
Scarcely  fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  two 
traditionary  hero-brothers,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  when  Cerdic, 
with  his.  son  Cymric,  landed  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  at 
a  place  called  in  the  Chronicle,  Cerdicesore1.    The  influx  of 
hordes  of  kindred  pirates  continued,  without  intermission,  for 
the  next  ten  years.    The  spot  on  which  Port,  after  fighting 
victoriously,  first  set  foot  on  British  ground,  and  to  which 
tradition  probably  gave  his  name,  has  preserved  his  memory 
to  this  day,  and  is  a  palpable  geographical  proof  of  the  small 
beginning  of  that  kingdom  which  waa  destined,  by  degrees,  to 
unite  in  itself  the  whole  southern  extent  of  the  island.    Con- 
quering their  way,  step  by  step,  and  fighting  many  desperate 
battles,  Cerdic,  and  his  still  braver  son,  took  their  country 
from  the  Britons,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  strenuously  to 
resist  them ;  and  their  resistance  became  more  useless  still, 
when,  in  the  year  514,  two  nephews  of  the  first  Conqueror, 
Stuf  and  "Wihtgar,  landed  with  reinforcements  from  their 
native  country. 

The  founders  of  Wessex  early  distinguished  themselves 
from  the  rulers  of  the  rest  of  the  Saxon  and  Anglian  king- 
doms by  their  fierce,  wild  recklessness.  They  attacked  not 
only  the  common  enemy  of  the  Germans  who  came  conquer- 
ing to  the  west,  the  devoted  Celts,  now  almost  completely 
annihilated,  but  turned  their  weapons  quite  as  unscrupu- 
lously against  their  own  race  and  kindred.  Amongst  other 
tribes,  the  Jutes  had  landed  in  Kent,  and  also  in  Wessex 
and  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  had,  as  it  were,  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  a  German  settlement,  on  which  the  Saxon  race 
now  rested.  Cerdic  snatched  from  them  the  beautiful  island 
which  guards  the  largest  maritime  fortress  of  England,  and 
gave  it  as  a  fief  to  his  nephews,  Stuf  and  Wihtgar, 
who,  on  the  father's  side,  were  perhaps  Jutes  themselves*. 
When  Cerdic  died  in  the  fortieth  year  after  his  arrival,  he 
had  borne  for  sixteen  years  the  royal  crown  of  the  West 

1  Chron.  Sax.  a.  494.  2  Lappenberg,  History  of  England,  is  112. 
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Saxon  kingdom1,  which  at  that  time  comprised  the  present 
counties  of  Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  part  of  Somerset- 
shire; the  heroic  King  Arthur  even,  after  making  a  vain 
resistance  against  the  valiant  sons  of  Woden,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Cerdic. 

These  are  facts  whose  reality  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed ; 
they  are  sufficiently  confirmed  by  the  rapid  rise  of  Wessex. 
Yet  the  hero  form  of  Cerdic,  as  well  as  those  of  his  British 
adversaries,  has  been  absorbed  into  a  myth,  as  the  numerous 
traditions  relating  to  them  testify ;  and  his  forty  years'  resi- 
dence on  English  ground,  and  his  sixteen  years'  rule,  afford 
an  example  of  that  chronological  confusion  in  an  age  whose 
only  hiatory  is  poetry,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  days  of 
Hengist  and  his  descendants2. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
struggles  on  either  side,  or  to  distinguish  the  public  and 
private  legal  relations  between  the  conquerors  and  the 
vanquished  Britons ;  all  these  points  have  been  satisfactorily 
settled  long  since,  by  the  distinguished  historians  who  have 
treated  the  whole  of  this  section  of  English  history,  as 
far  as  was  possible  with  their  limited  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Our  aim  is,  in  conformity  with  them,  to  bring  forward 
those  eras  in  the  history  of  "Wessex,  when  that  kingdom  took 
a  new  direction  in  its  development,  significant  of  its  future 
greatness. 

Ceawlin,  who  assumed  the  government  after  Cymric' s 
death,  followed  unweariedly  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors, 
and,  by  his  unusual  skill  in  the  contests  with  the  Germans 
and  Britains,  he  raised  "Wessex  to  the  highest  position 
amongst  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  In  the  year  568,  he 
contested  the  dignity  of  Sretwalda  with  Ethelbert  of  Kent3 ; 
he  remained  the  victor  on  the  field,  and  maintained  his 

1  It  was  the  battle  of  Cerdkeaford  (Gharford)  which  established  the  kingdom. 
Chron.  Sax.  a.  519,  "  And  siffSan  ricsadon  Westscaxna  cyncbearn  of  pam  daege," 
and  from  that  day  the  descendants  of  the  royal  race  of  the  West  Saxons  held 
sway. 

2  Lappenberg,  p.  72,  f. 

3  This  does  not  mean  u  Supreme  King,  Lord  of  Britain,"  as  has  been  maintained 
in  modern  times.  According  to  Kemble,  "  The  Saxons  in  England, "  ii.  20, 21,  it 
aignififg  the  u  powerful  Bnler;**  and  according  to  five  manuscripts  of  the  Chron. 
Sax.  is  derived  from  the  adjective  bryten,  fractus,  dissipatns. 

c2 
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supremacy  over  the  Germanic  kings  of  the  island.  By  per- 
petual combats  he  drove  back  the  Britons  to  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Severn,  and  to  the  Welsh  promontory  that  rises 
behind  it ;  and  it  would  seem  as  though  the  bold  conqueror 
of  Wessex  was  already  planning  the  union  of  the  numerous 
small  German  principalities  into  one  common  monarchy. 
Among  them  the  belief  in  the  old  Pagan  Gods  was  in  no  way 
shaken,  and  if  this  most  genuine  descendant  of  Woden  had 
fulfilled  his  scheme,  if,  supported  by  his  personal  influence, 
and  the  native  strength  of  nis  firmly-united  train  of  followers, 
he  had  stood  forth  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Frisian  Badbod 
or  the  Saxon  Witikind  did  in  later  times,  who  shall  say  that 
the  fair  Angles,  effectually  strengthened  by  union,  might  not 
have  successfully  withstood  even  the  Apostle  Gregory  the 
Great  ?  It  was,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  consequence  for  the 
History  of  the  next  century,  that  the  Jutes  of  Kent,  the 
Angles  of  Mercia,  and  the  Christian  Britons  of  Wales,  should 
well  understand  from  what  side  danger  threatened  them, 
and  should  form  immediately  a  defensive  alliance  against 
their  common  enemy,  who  desired  to  bring  them  under 
the  yoke  of  feudal  service  to  him.  In  the  year  691  fol- 
lowed the  great  battle  of  Wodnesbeorg,  in  Berkshire,  which 
place  was  within  the  boundaries  of  Wessex.  But  the  God 
under  whose  holy  protection  the  battle  was  fought,  turned 
his  face  away  from  his  valiant  descendant,  who  was  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  went  into  exile,  where  he  died  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years.  The  dignity  of  Bretwalda  devolved 
upon  Kent,  and  the  diminished  kingdom  descended  to  one  of 
his  brother's  sons. 

This  nephew  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  697,  by  his  brother 
Ceolwulf,  a  man  who  was  thoroughly  embued  with  the  spirit 
of  his  uncle.  The  sceptre  of  the  West  Saxons  devolved  upon 
him  at  the  time  when  Augustine  landed  on  the  Kentish  coast, 
and  when,  after  the  baptism  of  King  Ethelbert,  the  new 
doctrines  of  salvation  commenced  their  victorious  career,  still 
taking  a  northern  direction ;  until,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  the  whole  east  coast  of  England,  the  east  Anglian  and 
Northumbrian  kingdoms  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
cross.  But  not  a  single  teacher  of  the  new  faith  ventured 
into  Wessex ;  the  name  of  its  ruler  rang  with  a  wild  and 
terrible  sound  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  island,  and  Ceol- 
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wulf  was  willing  and  able  to  preserve  to  his  race  this  cha- 
racter of  fierce  and  stubborn  Paganism.  It  is  recorded  of 
him  in  the  Saxon  Chronicles1,  that  he  continually  fought 
against,  and  vanquished  the  kindred  Angles,  as  well  as  the 
Welsh,  the  Picts,  and  Scots.  In  the  year  607,  we  find  him 
engaged  in  war  with  the  neighbouring  Sussex,  which  after  a 
short  time  he  reduced  to  subjection.  But  all  his  own  bravery, 
and  that  of  his  immediate  followers,  was  of  no  other  avail  than 
to  protect  the  possessions  they  had  hitherto  acquired;  for 
the  supremacy  of  Wessex  had  long  since  departed,  with  the 
lost  dignity  of  Bretwalda,  and  danger  threatened  it  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Notwithstanding  the  scanty  records  we  possess,  the  un~ 
settled  state  of  the  royal  succession  is  perfectly  evident. 
Under  similar  circumstances,  this  was  the  case  amongst  all 
the  German  races ;  the  hereditary  descent  of  the  monarchy 
from  father  to  son  had  not  then  become  the  rule,  and  it  has 
been  merely  the  result  of  time.  Many  centuries  elapsed 
before  a  strict  line  of  succession  was  observed  in  the  different 
continental  countries,  and  before  the  people  ceased  to  choose 
for  their  ruler  the  strongest  or  the  comeliest,  without  regard 
to  the  closer  or  more  remote  degree  of  relationship  he  might 
bear  to  his  predecessor.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
the  West  Saxons,  who  clung  so  tenaciously  to  a  royal  lineage 
descending  from  Woden,  and  amongst  whom,  brother  and 
cousin,  son  and  nephew,  followed  each  other  indiscriminately ; 
different  individuals  frequently  bearing  the  title  of  king  at 
the  same  time.  We  have  seen  that,  although  Ceawlin  had 
many  sons,  he  was  succeeded,  after  his  complete  overthrow,  by 
his  brother  Ceolric,  who,  although  he  was  not  childless,  was 
followed  by  his  brother  Ceolwulf.  After  the  death  of  the 
latter,  in  611,  the  kingdom  passed  again  into  his  elder 
brother's  line ;  still  it  was  split  into  a  great  many  portions, 
for  Cynegils  by  no  means  reigned  alone.  Cwichelm  and  others 
were  quite  independent  of  him ;  each  ruled  a  part  of  West 
Saxony,  and  only  united  in  enterprises  against  the  common 
foe,  as  they  did  in  the  battle  of  Beamdune2.  This  division  of 
the  same  nation,  under  different  leaders,  must  have  seriously 

1  Chron.  Sax.  A.  597.  *  Chron.  Sax.  a.  614 
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impaired  the  national  strength,  and  its  effects  are  soon 
perceptible.  The  same  evil  consequences  that  precisely  at  the 
same  time  attended  the  division  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Prankish  Merovingians,  also  affected  the  West  Saxons,  but 
in  a  much  less  degree  ;  for  their  state,  as  we  have  seen,  bore 
within  it  from  the  first  the  germs  of  union  and  centralisation. 
It  was  owing  to  this  splitting  aBunder  of  their  own  strength, 
that  the  danger  which  now  menaced  from  without  assumed  an 
aspect  which  became  more  and  more  serious. 

It  seems  as  if  the  West  Saxon  kings,  the  true  descendants 
of  Woden,  never,  until  their  final  conversion,  abandoned  the 
idea  that  they  ought  to  stand  forward  as  champions  of  the 
old  Teutonic  Paganism.  Animated  by  his  hatred  of  the 
Christian  faith,  Cwichelm  despatched  a  murderer  to  the  court 
of  King  Edwin  of  Deira  (Northumbria),  where  already  the 
Gospel  had  found  access.  But  the  malicious  scheme  failed ; 
King  Edwin's  servant  Lilla  saved  him  with  his  own  life. 
Edwin,  now  justly  enraged  against  the  West  Saxons,  attacked 
them,  and  slew  five  of  their  kings1,  and  then  became  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity  in  the  year  626.  Penda,  a  powerful 
heathen  prince,  began  to  reign  in  Mercia  in  the  same  year. 
In  an  inconceivably  short  time  he  raised  his  kingdom,  which 
included  Christians  and  heathens,  Germans  and  Welsh,  to  a 
high  Btate  of  importance.  In  628,  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  West  Saxons.  Cynegils  had  resisted  him  most 
desperately  at  Cirencester,  so  that  the  battle  remained  un- 
decided, and  the  two  commanders  concluded  a  treaty.  A 
feint  gnmmering  of  the  old  Paganism  long  remained  among 
the  Mercians,  but  the  apostles  of  the  true  faith  soon  dispersed 
the  light  of  the  G-ospel  among  the  West  Saxons.  Their  close 
family  connexion  with  Oswald,  King  of  the  Northumbrian 
Bermcians,  might  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  this.  It  fur- 
ther appears,  that  Bishop  Birinus,  the  delegate  of  Pope 
Hononus,  and  fully  commissioned  by  him  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  the  island,  at  this  time  also 
passed  the  boundaries  of  heathen  West  Saxony.  And  he  was 
not  mistaken  in  his  judgment  of  the  moment  when  the 
disputed  supremacy  of  the  sons  of  Woden  seemed  to  be 
declining.     In  the  meagre  records  of  the  Chronicle,  we  read 

1  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  9;  Chron.  Sax.  a.  626. 
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that  Cynegils  was  baptized  in  the  year  6351,  and  Cwichelm  in 
636.  Cuthred,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  latter,  also  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  established  Birinus  at  Dorchester 
in  the  first  West  Saxon  bishopric.  As  it  happened  in  all 
the  newly-converted  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  a  reaction  now 
ensued  in  favour  of  the  old  faith  amongst  the  West  Saxons. 
Kenwalk,  the  son  of  Cynegils,  had  scarcely  assumed  the 
kingdom  when  he  openly  professed  heathenism,  and  married 
a  sister  of  Fenda,  the  mighty  Pagan  monarch.  But  his  own 
rashness  proved  his  ruin ;  he  repudiated  his  wife,  and  Penda 
invaded  and  drove  him  from  his  kingdom  in  645.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  West  Saxons  were  already  zealous 
disciples  of  the  preaching  clergy,  and  therefore  lent  no  aid  to 
Kenwalk.  During  his  three  years'  exile,  which  he  passed  with 
King  Annan  of  East  Anglia,  he  also  embraced  Christianity. 
It  seems  that  he  brought  down  that  destroyer  of  all  weak 
states,  the  wild  Penda,  on  the  head  of  his  Christian  host ;  but 
Kenwalk  himself  returned  to  his  home,  and  received  a 
fraternal  welcome  from  his  relation  Cuthred,  whom  he  re- 
warded for  this  conduct  by  conferring  on  him  lands  and  the 
title  of  viceroy.  For  the  next  twelve  years,  Kenwalk  seems 
to  have  been  chief  ruler  of  West  Saxony ;  and  the  period 
during  which  he  reigned  is,  on  many  accounts,  not  without 
importance. 

In  the  first  place,  he  may  rightly  be  considered  as  the 
founder  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Wessex.  It  here 
manifested  an  endeavour  to  assume  a  national  character  before 
it  did  so  in  any  other  part  of  the  island.  After  Birinus,  a 
foreigner  named  Egilbert  was  appointed  bishop ;  he  was  a 
Frank,  and  it  was  soon  asserted  that  the  strange  prelate  could 
not  speak  to  the  people  in  their  own  language.  At  the  same 
time,  King  Kenwalk  proposed,  on  account  of  the  great  extent 
of  Wessex,  to  divide  it  into  two  dioceses — he  elevated  Win- 
chester to  be  a  new  episcopal  see,  and  placed  there  as  bishop, 
Wini,  a  Saxon  who  had  been  educated  abroad.  The  Prankish 
bishop  was  bitterly  aggrieved  at  this ;  he  resigned  his  office 
and  went  back  to  nis  own  country,  where  he  was  shortly  after- 
wards created  Archbishop  of  Paris2.   But  the  capricious  king 

*  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  iii.  7,  asserts  that  King  Oswald  of  Bernicia 

is  his  godfather. 

2  Bede's  EccL  Hist  iii.  8 ;  Chron.  Sax.  A.  660. 
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did  not  long  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  Wini ;  at  the  end  of 
three  years  he  deprived  him  of  his  situation,  which  was  once 
more  occupied  by  a  foreigner,  Leutherius,  a  nephew  of 
Egilbert,  who  himself  recommended  him. 

Besides  this  first  ecclesiastical  perplexity,  Kenwalk  had  to 
contend  with  difficulties  in  his  secular  affairs.  Although  the 
Mercian  kingdom  had  at  length  become  Christian,  the  hostile 
position  it  occupied  with  regard  to  Wessex  remained  the  same. 
Penda's  Christian  son,  Wulfhere,  repeatedly  attacked  the 
neighbouring  country ;  he  even  once  took  the  Isle  of  Wight 
from  Kenwalk  and  gave  it  to  the  King  of  Sussex1.  But  on 
the  whole,  Kenwalk  knew  how  to  protect  his  kingdom ;  in 
the  contests  with  the  Britons  he  was  always  victorious,  and 
thus  strengthened  and  established  his  northern  and  western 
boundaries.  When  he  died  in  672,  his  energetic  wife  Sex- 
burga  held  the  reins  of  government  for  the  space  of  a  year, 
which  proves  to  us  that  at  that  time  the  royal  race  could 
furnish  no  more  worthy  successor.  This  queen,  whose  name 
is  recorded  as  the  pride  and  support  of  her  nation,  takes 
her  place,  and  by  no  means  the  lowest  one,  in  that  wonderful 
array  of  rare  women,  who,  from  Boadicea  to  Elizabeth,  have 
from  time  to  time  passed  over  the  pages  of  British  history ; 
and  we  cannot  avoid  joining  in  the  praise  and  admiration  which 
William  of  Malmesbury  bestows  on  her2.  Unfortunately,  at 
the  expiration  of  a  year  Sexburgha  again  disappears  from  the 
scene.  She  left  the  kingdom  in  a  great  state  of  confusion 
as  regarded  the  succession,  in  which  it  continued  for  fifteen 
years. 

According  to  the  scarcely  more  than  genealogical  records 
of  the  Tear-books,  Cenfus,  a  great-grandson  of  Ceolwulf, 
possessed  the  sovereignty  for  the  next  two  years.  We 
may  venture  to  place  the  more  reliance  on  this  feet,  as 
King  Alfred  himself  mentions  it,  probably  in  his  Manual, 
from  which  William  of  Malmesbury  and  others  were  some- 
times accustomed  to  copy3.     From  674  to  676,  Cenfus  was 

1  Chron.  Sax.  a.  661.  Christianity  was  first  preached  here  to  the  Jutish 
inhabitants. 

2  William  of  Malmesbury,  Gesta  Reg.  Angl.  i.  32 ;  Ed.  Hardy,  Chron.  Sax.  a.  672: 
8  Florent.  Wigorn.  is  the  authority  for  this ;  Geneal.  p.  693.    Deinde  Kenfus 

duobus  annis  secundum  dicta  regis  JDlfredi,  juxta  chronicam  anglicam  vero  filius 
ejus  JEscwinus  fere  tribus  annis  regnavit. 
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succeeded  by  bis  son  Escwin,  who,  like  bis  predecessors, 
fought  with  "Wulf  here  of  Mercia.  After  his  death,  or  perhaps 
whffst  he  was  yet  reigning,  Kentwine,  the  brother  of  Ken- 
walk,  assumed  the  title  of  king.  His  attention  was  especially 
directed  towards  the  south-west  boundaries  of  his  kingdom, . 
where  the  Britons  of  Cornwall,  incited  and  supported  by  their 
brethren  in  Armorica  beyond  the  sea,  profiting  by  internal 
dissensions  among  the  West  Saxons,  were  endeavouring  by 
force  of  arms  to  make  good  their  old  claims  to  the  possessions 
which  had  been  torn  from  them.  They  were,  however,  subdued 
by  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  G-erman  warrior ;  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  in  attributing  to  Kentwine  the  merit  of  laying 
the  first  foundation  of  the  submission  of  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  to  the  West  Saxon  crown1. 

The  numerous  connexions  with  the  Celtic  principalities  of 
the  West,  and  even  the  influence  which  their  national  character 
had  at  this  time  on  that  of  the  G-ermans,  become  particu- 
larly evident  through  the  frequent  mixing  up  of  events  and 
names  in  the  history  of  both  which  appears  in  the  Annales 
Cambriae  ;  this  has  long  since  been  skilfully  pointed  out2.  The 
similarity  of  names  between  Cwdwalla,  a  relation  of  Kent- 
wine, who  revolted  against  him,  and  Cadwallader,  the  Welsh 
prince,  is  no  mere  accident.  Certainly  the  British  annalists 
may  have  taken  pains  to  transfer  the  deeds  and  history  of 
the  Saxon  to  their  own  similarly-named  hero;  the  Celtic 
sound  in  the  name  of  the  former  cannot  be  denied.  He  and 
his  brother  Mul  were  sons  of  the  inferior  King  Cenbert, 
most  probably  by  a  British  mother3.  Their  own  history  must 
bear  witness  to  this.  The  youth  Csedwalla,  the  last  Saxon  who 
adhered  to  the  old  idol-worship,  was  outlawed  after  the  failure 
of  his  ambitious  designs  on  the  throne,  by  King  Kentwine. 
He  secreted  himself  in  the  Andredswald,  which  marked  the 

1  Chroo.  Sax.  a.  682.  Centwine  geflymde  bryt-we-alas  op  see.  Florent  Chron. 
A.  681,  i.  37.    Occidentales  Britones. 

2  Lappenberg,  p.  250,  f. 

8 1  here  adopt  the  opinion  indicated  by  Kemble  in  a  work  "  On  the  names,  sur- 
names, and  nicknames  of  the  Anglo-Saxons:  London,  1846,  p.  4,  5;"  according 
to  which  the  name  Mul  signifies  nothing  more  nor  less  than  "  mule,''  fjpiopos, 
the  "  half-bred."  May  not  the  similar  sounding  names  in  Lappenberg,  p.  252,  of 
the  Ebnronen  Cativulcns  (Caes.  de  Bello  Gall.  vi.  81),  and  of  the  Gothic  Ca- 
tualda  (Tac.  Ann.  il  62),  have  their  origin  in  the  same  mixture  of  Celtish  and 
German  blood?  In  the  same  manner  I  might  call  attention  to  the  similarity  of 
sound  between  the  words  Welscb,  Walcb,  and  Wallach. 
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boundary  between  Sussex  and  "Wessex.  Concealed  by  the 
thickets,  he  assembled  a  daring  band,  composed  partly  of  real 
Britons,  and  partly  of  a  mixed  race,  who  had  fallen  back  into 
the  old  Paganism,  and  who,  as  renegades,  troubled  them- 
selves but  little,  if  at  all,  about  matters  of  faith.  When  we 
remember  that,  in  the  commencement  of  all  Germanic  states, 
the  offspring  of  the  marriages  between  the  Germans  and 
the  people  conquered  by  them  enjoyed  no  perfect  freedom,  and 
if  we  assume  that  King  Ina1  was  the  first  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  this  equality  of  rights  among  the  West  Saxons,  we 
can  no  longer  wonder  that,  in  so  short  a  time,  C®dwalla  took 
so  threatening  a  position.  His  companions,  who  joyfully 
followed  him  as  their  leader,  were  in  a  similar  condition  with 
himself — their  origin,  their  unbelief,  the  ban  which  suc- 
ceeded their  revolt,  were  all  alike.  With  this  band,  who 
fought  for  life  and  honour,  Caedwalla  kept  the  South  Saxons, 
whose  land  was  an  established  apple  of  discord  between 
Wessex  and  Mercia,  in  a  constant  state  of  fear  and  terror, 
until,  after  the  death  of  the  reigning  king,  the  Ealdermen 
Berthun,  and  Ethelhun,  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  his 
fastnesses.  But  his  power  was  not  yet  subdued;  he  still 
continued  as  before  to  strive  for  the  royal  crown  of  Wessex. 
Then,  without  our  being  able  to  assign  any  particular  rea- 
son for  the  step,  Kentwine  abdicated,  entered  a  monastery2, 
and  Ca&dwalla  took  his  place  as  King  of  the  West  Saxons. 
Still  he  was  not  baptized,  although  he  had  been  already 
favourably  disposed  towards  Christianity  by  the  zealous 
Bishop  Wilfrith  of  York  (who,  exiled  from  his  own  church 
and  office,  then  dwelt  in  Sussex),  and  by  his  own  Christian 
mother3.  But  inspired  by  the  old  wild  fury,  he  first  took 
fearful  rerenge  upon  hie  enemies  amongst  the  South  Saxons ; 
and  then,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Mul,  a  beautiful 
and  athletic  youth,  he  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  Jutish  in- 
habitants of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  were  also  still  heathens. 
At  last  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Mul,  who  was  animated 
by  as  obstinate  a  spirit  as  his  own,  and  invaded  Kent  with 

1  Lappenberg,  p.  258. 

2  Lappenberg,  p.  253,  n.  2,  most  probably  takes  this  information  from  an  ancient 
poet  in  Aicuin's  works;  who,  according  to  May  (Auctores  Glassici  e  codd.  Vatic. 
v.  387),  is  no  other  than  Aldhelm. 

3  According  to  Kemble's  supposition  in  the  last-quoted  passage  from  that  au- 
thor, with  which  may  be  compared  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  iv.  16. 
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fibre  and  sword.  Mul,  who  in  his  excessive  rashness  ventured 
too  far  into  the  enemy's  country,  was,  with  twelve  of  his 
companions,  surrounded  in  a  hut  by  the  men  of  Kent,  and 
burnt  alive1.  For  this  deed  his  brother  took  terrible  revenge 
by  blood  and  rapine.  But  suddenly  he  abandoned  all,  relin- 
quished the  crown  in  favour  of  his  kinsman  Ina,  and,  im- 
pelled by  an  irresistible  inward  impulse,  departed  for  Borne. 
There  he  was  baptized  by  Pope  Sergius  in  the  Easter  of  the 
year  689 ;  and  eight  days  afterwards,  April  20th,  he  died,  still 
clothed  in  the  white  robes  of  baptism2.  Is  not  this  like  reading 
a  Welsh  or  British  legend  P  Thus,  like  a  fiery  meteor,  which, 
presaging  war  and  desolation,  burns  brightly  for  a  moment, 
and  then  suddenly  disappears,  Ca&dwaUa,  more  Celt  than 
German,  flashes  across  the  History  of  Wessex. 

Ina's  descent  and  degree  of  relationship  to  his  kinsman 
Csedwalk8,  are  not  easily  traced,  on  account  of  the  contradic- 
tions in  the  only  genealogical  table  which  we  possess:  his 
rule,  which  lurti  SLAfafrm  preaente  Vgreat'oon- 
trast  to  the  other  governments  of  the  little  state,  which  were 
rendered  so  unsettled  by  perpetual  feuds  and  changes  of  their 
supreme  head.  But  contests  with  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms were  by  no  means  wanting  during  his  period  of  power. 
The  same  warlike  relations  subsisted  as  Before  with  the 
Britons ;  the  historical  records  of  the  Welsh  have  connected 
Ina  with  their  own  Ivor;  but  according  to  some  Saxon 
genealogies,  Ina  was  a  brother  of  the  Saxo-Britons,  CW walla 
and  Mul.  For  the  murder  of  the  latter,  he,  at  any  rate, 
required  additional  satisfaction  from  the  King  of  Kent,  whom 
he  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  were-geld,  which  the  Chronicle 
indicates  as  a  very  considerable  sum  according  to  the  stan- 
dard of  coinage  at  that  time.  There  were  continual  con- 
tests with  the  hated  Mercians;  in  the  year  715  another 
battle  was  fought  at  a  place  called  Wodensbeorg  (Wen- 
borough  in  Wilts).    But  it  is  gratifying  to  find  this  prince, 

1  Chron.  Sax.  A.  687 ;  William  of  Malmesbnry,  i.  §  35 ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
lib.  ir.  722. 

*  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  r.  7 ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  iv.  723 ;  Paul 
Diac  Hist.  Longoh.  vi  Id.  The  pilgrim  found  a  hospitable  reception  from  Er- 
memide,  the  Kentish  Queen  of  Lombardy. 

*  His  father  Cenred  appears  as  sub-regains,  and  according  to  the  most  credible 
testimony,  was  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Ceawlin.    Lappenberg,  p.  256. 
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.  the  first  of  all  the  Saxon  kings,  active  in  the  civil  affairs  of 
his  state  amidst  the  constant  din  of  war.  According  to  the 
example  of  the  King  of  Kent,  he  caused  the  laws  of  his 
people  to  be  recorded ;  and  these  we  still  possess,  as  they 
were  collected  and  revised  by  Alfred.  We  shall  consider  the 
tenour  and  importance  of  these  laws  in  a  suitable  place. 

We  might  naturally  look,  during  his  life,  for  a  rapid  rise 
in  the  development  of  the  Church  in  "Wessex,  and  of  that 
civilisation  which  was  so  intimately  connected  with  it ;  and 
this  rise  assuredly  could  not  have  taken  place  without  the 
sanction  of  the  sovereign.  The  strife  between  native  and 
foreign  influence  in  the  young  Church  had  continued  un- 
interruptedly since  the  days  of  Kenwalk.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  Ca&dwalla's  intercourse  with  Wilfrith.  This  rest- 
less man  had  been  banished  from  his  diocese  at  York  on 
account  of  his  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  extension  of  the 
national  Church,  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Theodore  the  Greek.  For  many  years,  inces- 
santly brooding  on  his  wrongs,  he  wandered  from  one  dio- 
cese to  another,  and  came  into  Wessex,  in  company  with,  and 
under  the  protection  of  his  yet  unconverted  patron.  His 
mind  was  still  busy  and  restless  there,  and  after  some  time 
he  was  invested  with  one  of  the  two  bishoprics.  There  is  no 
further  mention  of  the  foreigner  Leutherius,  and  we  find 
Hedde,  a  native,  at  the  head  of  this  diocese  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventh  century.  After  his  death  in  703,  Ina  was 
advised  to  separate  another  see  from  Winchester,  and  to 
establish  it  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire.  He  placed  there, 
as  the  first  bishop,  a  highly  distinguished  man,  whom  we 
may,  with  good  reason,  suppose  to  have  been  personally 
intimate  with  him,  the  learned  priest  and  poet,  Aldhelm.  ft 
is  well  known1,  that  he,  a  youth  of  high  rank,  and  probably 
even  of  the  royal  family  of  the  West  Saxons,  was  led  by  his 
desire  of  learning  to  Canterbury ;  that  there,  where  alone 
they  were  to  be  learnt,  at  the  feet  of  Theodore  and  the  Abbot 

1  Besides  Bede's  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  18,  the  chief  authorities  on  the  subject  of  Aid- 
helm,  are  William  of  Malmesbury,  a  pupil  and  monk  of  his  monastery,  in  his  Vita 
Aldhelmi;  and  that  MS*  generally  known  as  Lib.  v.  of  the  Gesta  Pontif.;  and 
also  Wharton,  in  his  Anglia  Sacra,  p.  2,  599.  Some  old  MSS.  of  these  differ 
slightly  from  the  text,  but  all  contain  the  accounts  which  William  took  from  King 
Alfred's  Manual. 
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Hadrian,  he  attained  perfect  mastery  over  the  classic  lan- 
guages of  Greece  and  Borne, — and  then  returned  home  to 
the  solitude  of  the  forest  by  the  Avon,  and  to  his  cloister 
at  Malmesbury ;  and  from  thence,  by  word  and  writing,  by 
ballads  in  his  native  tongue,  and  by  Latin  poetry,  he  in- 
fluenced, instructed,  and  improved  his  countrymen  and  the 
Church,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  same  undertaking, 
namely  the  protection  of  learning  and  education,  both 
threatened  with  destruction,  which  his  great  contemporary 
Bede  by  various  means  attempted  to  achieve  in  the  North 
of  England  from  his  tranquil  cell  at  "Wearmouth — an  under- 
taking whose  consequences  soon  became  evident  with  the 
diffusion  of  his  works  throughout  Europe — Aldhelm  per- 
severingly  carried  on  in  the  South,  only  in  a  different  and 
somewhat  more  practical  manner.  His  Latin  writings  and 
poems  were  of  much  value  to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  lever 
and  prop  of  all  education  in  those  times ;  and  we  learn  from 
our  Alfred  himself,  that  Aldhelm  preached  on  the  high- 
roads and  on  the  bridges  to  the  people,  and  sang  Christian 
hymns,  whose  old  poetical  form  and  familiar  tones  must 
have  produced  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  sturdy,  half-barbaric 
audience.  If  Bede  penetrated  into  a  different  and  more 
speculative  field  of  knowledge,  Aldhelm  possessed  a  pure 
lyrical  nature,  which  by  its  energy  and  deep  German  earnest- 
ness could  not  fail  in  making  an  impression  on  the  most 
rugged  characters.  Of  the  good  he  effected  as  Bishop  of 
Sherborne,  until  his  death  in  709,  we  know  scarcely  any- 
thing ;  but  he  must  have  sown  many  of  those  seeds  which,  in 
Alfred's  days,  bore  such  glorious  fruits. 

That  Ina,  in  his  endeavours  for  the  good  of  the  Church, 
was  also  intimately  connected  with  Winfrid,  the  subsequent 
great  Apostle  of  .North-West  Germany — and  that,  indeed,  he 
made  mm  his  deputy  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — we 
learn  from  the  biography  of  this  celebrated  man1. 

The  last  years  of  the  king's  reign  were  disturbed  by 
internal  dissensions,  and  by  the  conspiracies  of  the  two 
presumptive  heirs  to  his  throne.  But  he  withstood  these  dif- 
ficulties also,  chiefly  strengthened  by  the  courageous  support 
of  his  consort  Ethelburga,  a  woman  of  a  masculine  spirit. 

»  Wfflibaldi,  vita  S>  Bonifacii  ap.  Pert*  Mon.  Germ.  SS.  ii.  337. 
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Soon  afterwards,  in  the  year  725,  weary  of  the  burden  of 
sovereignty,  and  in  compliance  mth  the  wishee  of  his  queen, 
he  abdicated  the  throne,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  with  her  to 
Borne,  where  they  both  closed  their  lives  in  prayer  and 
penance1. 

Ina  was  succeeded  by  Ethelherd,  the  brother  of  his  wife. 
It  seems  that  the  passing  of  the  crown  into  the  female  line, 
although  the  present  king  belonged  to  the  royal  race  of 
Cerdic*,  entailed  many  internal  strifes  and  sufferings  of  a 
serious  nature  on  the  kingdom ;  which,  at  Ina's  abdication, 
ought  to  have  passed  to  a  male  relation  of  his  own,  and  all 
the  succeeding  kings  had  to  contend  against  the  insurrec- 
tions of  princes  of  the  royal  blood.  During  the  first  years  of 
his  reign,  Ethelherd  had  to  struggle  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  Atheling  Oswald.  It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  therefore, 
that  encouraged  by  discords  of  such  a  nature,  the  so-often 
vanquished  Britons  sought  to  free  themselves  from  their 
bondage ;  and  they  actually  gained  some  victories  over  Ethel- 
herd8, who  was  only  able  by  great  efforts  to  protect  himself 
and  his  boundaries  against  another  enemy,  whose  power  was 
continually  on  the  increase — King  Ethelbald  of  Mercia. 
After  the  death  of  Ethelherd  in  739,  Cuthred,  a  prince  of 
his  family,  assumed  his  difficult  and  responsible  position. 
At  first  he  could  alone  obtain  the  ascendancy  over  the  neigh- 
bouring Britons  by  an  alliance  with  his  hereditary  Mercian 
foe.  But  the  Mercian  soon  proved  a  more  dangerous  ad- 
versary than  before ;  for  the  Angles,  the  South  Saxons,  and 
the  Welsh,  became  willing  followers  of  his  conquering  army. 
Almost  at  the  same  time,  a  still  worse  enemy  arose  in.  Cuthred' s 
immediate  vicinity,  the  overbearing  EalLman  EtheW. 
According  to  a  credible  account,  this  most  valiant  warrior  of 
his  time  was  only  subdued  after  a  desperate  conflict,  and 
when  a  severe  wound  compelled  him  to  lay  down  his  arms ; 
soon  afterwards  he  performed  a  service  to  his  king,  whose 
consequences  were  of  incalculable  value  to  Wessex.    It  was 

1  Bede's  EccL  Hist.,  t.  18 ;  Chron.  Sax.  and  Florent  i.  51,  give  this  date  728. 

2  Ethelbnrga  is  called  "  filia  regii  generis  et  animi,"  by  William  of  Malmesbnry, 
lib.  L  §  35. 

8  Florent.  Chron.  i  52. 

4  He  is  thus  named  in  the  Chronicle,  A.  750;  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  iv.  728, 
styles  him  "  andacissimus  consul." 
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to  Etbelhun  that,  in  the  year  752,  was  intrusted  the  supreme 
command  of  the  Saxon  troops  against  Ethelbald  of  Mercia. 
At  the  head  of  his  warriors,  with  the  banner  of  the  kingdom 
on  which  the  golden  dragon  shone,  in  his  hand,  he  rushed  into 
the  midst  of  die  enemy's  army  at  Burford ;  the  Mercian  stan- 
dard-bearer fell  beneath  his  sword,  and  Ethelbald,  who  had 
neyer  before  met  his  equal  in  the  field,  trembled  at  the  sight 
of  such  valour,  and  by  his  sudden  flight  decided  the  issue  of 
the  contest1.  This  day,  on  which  the  West  Saxons  fought  for 
their  independence,  also  bestowed  on  them  the  so-long  con- 
tested supremacy  of  which  the  Mercians  were  deprived ;  and 
which  from  this  time  exalted  "Wessex,  in  spite  even  of  an 
Offa,  to  be  the  first  state  in  the  island. 

Two  years  after  this  victory,  which  had  decided  so  important 
a  point,  Cuthred  died,  leaving  no  direct  heirs,  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  his  country.  His  successor,  who  on  account 
of  the  similarity  of  his  name,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
royal  family  of  Essex,  and  not  to  the  race  of  Cerdic,  was  so 
intoxicated  with  the  pride  of  his  power,  that  he  was  guilty 
of  cruel  tyranny  towards  the  free-born  West  Saxons ;  and 
soon  afterwards,  driven  by  them  from  house  and  home,  he 
perished  as  an  outlaw  in  the  Andredswald.  His  short  reign, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Cerdician  Cynewulf,  who  was  raised  to 
the  throne  in  his  stead  by  the  assembled  nobleB,  and  which 
lasted  three-and-thirty  years,  show  us  in  a  striking  manner 
that  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state  were  not  well  arranged 
for  a  long  period,  and  that  the  succession  especially  needed  a 
fixed  arrangement  which  might  secure  the  kingdom  from 
tyrants,  and  the  princes  from  usurpers.  Only  very  slight  in- 
formation remains  to  us  of  the  last  ruler,  with  the  exception 
of  some  casual  mention  of  his  campaigns  against  Wales  and 
Mercia.  His  violent  end  is  almost  the  only  circumstance  which 
the  native  Year-books  relate  with  unwonted  circumstantiality. 
The  narrative  is  as  follows :  Cynewulf  was  prosecuting  a  secret 

1  The  beet  account  of  Ethelhun  and  bis  heroic  bravery  is  giren  by  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  w.  728,  who  must  hare  taken  his  materials  for  the  description  of  the 
battle  of  Burford  from  some  old  war-songs,  which  here  and  there  seem  to  flow  in 
Latin  rhythm,  and  which  undoubtedly  were  much  superior  in  language  and 
poetic  diction  to  the  far  more  modern,  but  to  us  invaluable  poetical  descriptions 
of  the  battles  of  Brunanberg  and  Maldon ;  Lappenberg,  p.  220,  264,  also  relates 
these  drciunstances  in  the  very  words  used  by  the  battle-delineating  chronicler. 
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amour  at  Merton,  in  Devonshire,  not  suspecting  that  the 
Prince  Cyneard,  a  brother  of  the  Sigebert  whom  he  had 
dethroned,  was  plotting  against  his  life  and  his  crown.  The 
traitor,  with  his  adherents,  surrounded  the  castle  where  the 
king  was  staying ;  and  when  the  latter  was  about  to  place 
himself  at  the  gates  to  defend  them  against  the  assailants, 
Cyneard  perceived  him,  and  he  was  immediately  disarmed 
and  slain.  The  shrieks  of  the  women  roused  the  few  atten- 
dants from  their  sleep :  bravely  fighting,  they  also  fell,  disdain- 
ing Cyneard's  offers  of  life  and  reward.  One  Briton  was  kept 
in  Merton  as  a  hostage.  This  man,  though  grievously  wounded, 
summoned,  probably  on  the  following  morning,  a  royal  troop 
which  had  been  left  in  the  neighbourhood  under  the  command 
of  some  nobles.  As  they  rode  up  to  the  place,  they  saw  the 
corpse  of  their  king  lying  before  the  closed  gates.  The  prince 
began  to  treat  with  them  for  the  crown,  and  made  them  the 
most  advantageous  offers  to  gain  their  favour.  But  they  were 
inflexible,  and  declared,  that  since  their  beloved  king  was  slain, 
they  would  neither  now  nor  at  any  time  follow  his  murderer. 
A  summons  to  their  relations  within  the  castle  to  return  home 
and  leave  the  cause  of  the  rebel,  was  met  with  the  answer 
that  their  own  people  the  day  before  had  refused  a  similar 
proposal.  Then  beneath  the  castle  walls  there  once  more 
ensued  a  desperate  conflict.  At  length  the  adherents  of  the 
murdered  king  forced  an  entrance,  and  slew  all  whom  they 
found  within,  eighty-four  in  number,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  who  was  the  godson  of  the  prince1. 

By  election,  the  crown  now  devolved  on  Bertric,  who 
belonged  to  another  branch  of  the  royal  race,  passing  over 
those  who  had  better-founded  claims  to  the  sovereignty. 
For  example,  there  was  in  existence  a  great  grandson  of 
Ingild,  King  Ina's  brother,  whose  name  was  Elmund,  and 
who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  we  may 
suppose,  by  force  of  a  similar  enterprise  to  that  by  which 

1 1  take  this  relation  from  the  somewhat  confused  account  given  in  the  Chron. 
Sax.,  which  is  erroneously  placed  under  the  year  755  instead  of  783,  and  which 
Thorpe,  Flor.  Wigorn.  i.  61,  n.  5,  considers  as  a  modern  interpolation.  It  is 
without  doubt  a  fragment  of  an  old  song,  whose  antique  form  may  be  occasionally 
recognised  by  the  traces  of  alliteration,  and  in  the  conversation  of  the  two  bands  of 
warriors  which  is  carried  on  in  the  first  person;  Florent  i.  60;  Wilh.  Malmesb.  L 
§  42 ;  and  Henric.  Huntingd.  iv.  781,  must  however  be  compared  with  Lappenberg. 
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Csdwalla  had  formerly  attained  Wessex.  Elmund's  son  Eg- 
bert, a  daring  and  ambitious  young  man,  remembered  his  old 
rights  to  the  crown  of  his  hereditary  lands ;  the  new  ruler  could 
only  maintain  bis  power  by  forcing  tbe  pretender  to  leave  tbe 
kingdom,  and  even  the  island ;  and  Egbert  did  not  venture, 
during  Bertric' s  life,  to  make  any  attempt  in  favour  of  his 
claims.  Meanwhile,  the  West  Saxons  hadnot  been  deceived 
in  their  choice  of  a  sovereign ;  for  the  reign  of  Bertric,  unlike 
that  of  either  of  his  predecessors,  was  throughout  peaceful 
and  prosperous.  It  is  true,  however,  that  at  this  time, 
harbingers  of  evil  days  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire — 
the  first  three  ships  of  ^he  pirate  Northmen,  who,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  were  destined  to  overwhelm  the  whole 
fertile  island ;  but  they  committed  then  no  further  outrage 
than  some  robberies,  and  the  murder  of  the  chief  officer  of 
the  king  and  his  people,  who  had  gone  to  meet  them  from 
Dorchester,  in  order  to  oppose  their  landing  unless  the 
customary  toll  was  paid1. 

There  now  existed  a  lasting  peace  with  Mercia ;  for,  im- 
mediately after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Bertric  had 
married  Eadburga,  the  daughter  of  the  great  King  Offa.  The 
sword  and  spear  now  had  a  long  resting  time,  and  the  hands 
which  had  wielded  them  found  more  useful  occupation  in  hold- 
ing the  plough.  But  in  his  wife,  the  king  nourished  a  viper  in 
his  bosom.  She  came  from  a  mother  who  had  once  plunged  a 
dagger  into  the  heart  of  her  own  son-in-law ;  and  imagining 
that  her  influence  over  her  husband — which  she  well  knew 
how  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  her  native  land — was  de- 
creasing, she  did  not  hesitate  to  mix  poison  in  the  drink  of 
the  Ealderman  AVarr,  a  young  and  talented  favourite  of  the 
king.  But  Bertric  also  drank  of  the  cup,  and  died  a  victim 
to  the  crime  of  his  wife2.  Eadburga  fled,  laden  with  treasures ; 
and  after  a  long  and  restless  life,  met  a  miserable  and 
ignominious  end  in  Italy8. 

1  Chron.  Sax.  A.  787 ;  Ethelwerd  Chron.  iii.  prooem.  p.  509;  Florent.  i.  62. 

2  Not  before  801.  According  to  the  Cod.  DipL  No.  180,  all  this  happened  in  the 
7«r8fe. 

>  Asser,  Gesta  Alfred],  p.  471.  As  was  remarked,  p.  9,  Asser  relates  the 
history  and  fate  of  this  unfortunate  queen  from  the  information  received  from  his 
royal  friend.  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  76,  and  Simeon  Dnnelm.  Chron.  p.  672,  copy 
from  Asser. 
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Bertric  ended  his  life  exactly  at  the  time  when  Charle- 
magne set  off  for  Some  to  claim  the  imperial  crown  from, 
the  hands  of  the  Pope.     During  his  absence,  Egbert,  who 
had  passed  his    thirteen1  years  of  exile  in  the  Prankish 
camp,  complied  with  the  summons  of  his  adherents,  and 
resolved  to  return  home  with  all  speed,  to  take  possession  of 
that  throne  which  in  future  no  one  dared  dispute  with  him. 
His    long  residence  in   the   immediate   neighbourhood  of 
Charlemagne  had  not  been  without  the  most  decided  and 
lasting  influence  on  the  development  of  his  own  personal 
character,  and  on  the  history  of  his  government.     There  had 
for  a  long  time  existed  an  extensive  commerce  between  the 
Franks  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  the  two  nations  not  only- 
exchanged  their  productions  in  a  trading  intercourse,  they 
had  also  many  political  relations  of  a  friendly  nature,  and 
were  bound  together  by  common  spiritual  interest.     Both 
fought  against  the  same  enemy :  for  the  continental  Celts 
maintained  unbroken  their  ancient  connexion  with  those  of 
the  Island  of  Britain;   and  it  also  seemed  probable  that 
the  Christian  Germanic  tribes,  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel, 
would  be  threatened  by  the  dangerous  foe  which  now  first 
began  to  appear  on  the   seas.     The  requirements  of  the 
Church  and  ner  ministers  also  induced  Charlemagne,  as  they 
had  done  his  forefathers,  to  remain  in  a  close  alliance  with 
the  learned  and  zealous  islanders,  and  not  to  allow  the  ties 
of  friendship  which  bound  him  to  the  different  courts  of 
Mercia  and  Northumberland  to  be  loosened.    The  Franks 
always  bore  in  mind  what  they  and  their  mighty  state  owed 
to  a  Bonifacius;  after  him,  they  had  seen  what  had  been 
effected  by  Willehad ;  and  now  they  followed  their  teacher 
Alcuin,  full  of  astonishment  at  the  extent  of  his  learning. 
When  Charlemagne,  animated  by  a  feeling  of  gratitude, 
willingly  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  fugitive  prince,  the  latter 
was  also  indebted  to  him  for  much  instruction  and  many 
benefits.     The  rough,  honest  Saxon  not  only  learnt  from  the 
more  refined  Frank  a  greater  dexterity  in  the  use  of  arms, 
and  a  more  polished  demeanour,  but  he  marked  attentively 

1  The  No.  III.  instead  of  XHI.  is  a  clerical  error  of  the  Ohron.  Sax.  A.  836, 
which  has  been  adopted  also  by  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  69 ;  and  Henric.  Huntingdon, 
iv.  733.  According  to  these  authorities,  it  was  Offa  who  persuaded  his  son-in- 
law,  on  his  accession,  to  take  this  measure  against  Egbert. 
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what  was  passing  before  his  eyes ;  he  saw  how,  in  a  skilful 
hand,  the  reins  of  government  might  be  made  to  unite  and 
hold  in  a  straight  course  the  numerous  Teutonic  races,  be- 
tween whom,  originally,  no  political  connexion  subsisted ;  he 
learnt  the  means  by  which  the  most  obstinate  enemy  was  in- 
spired with  terror  and  dismay,  even  at  the  furthest  extremi- 
ties of  the  kingdom ;  and  he  could  not  but  have  admired  the 
care  and  ability  by  which  the  greatest  ruler  of  his  nation 
endeavoured  to  maintain  order  and  lasting  peace. 

Egbert  did  not  neglect  to  profit  by  these  excellent  and 
important  lessons.  From  the  moment  when  he  set  foot  on 
his  native  land  as  its  king,  the  idea  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind  of  forming  one  entire  kingdom  which  might  be  able 
to  keep  its  enemies  in  check,  and  effect  much  internal 
gdod,  out  of  the  numerous  small  states,  which,  in  their 
present  state  of  isolation,  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  main* 
taining  their  existence.  Directly  on  his  arrival,  however, 
his  northern  neighbours  endeavoured  to  place  difficulties  in 
his  path ;  a  band  of  Mercian  Hwiccas  passed  over  the  boun- 
dary river,  the  Isis,  but  this  attack  was  defeated  by  a  brave 
troop  of  Wiltshire  men,  and  a  treaty  was  provisionally  con- 
cluded with  King  Cenwulf  of  Mercia1.  No  opposition  was 
raised  to  Egbert's  accession,  and  thus,  after  many  unquiet 
reigns,  during  which  one  descendant  of  Cerdic  strove 
against  another,  the  sceptre  at  last  devolved  on  the  true  heir, 
who  was  able  to  ensure  its  succession  to  his  own  family. 
That  he  closely  followed  the  example  of  the  emperor,  and  was 
anxious  to  bring  into  operation  those  plans  which  he  had 
already  matured  abroad,  is  clearly  evident  from  the  fact, 
which,  however,  rests  on  somewhat  modern  authority,  that 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  bestow  the  name 
of  England  upon  his  kingdom  and  those  provinces  over 
which  his  influence  extended,  at  a  Witenagemote  held  at 
Winchester. 

Assuming  that  this  account,  in  its  present  form,  is  merely 
a  confused  fabrication  of  the  following  century,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  contains  a  germ  of  truth.  The  Chronicles  agree 
unanimously  in  calling  this  king  the  last  of  the  eight  ac- 
knowledged Bretwaldas.    When  the  connexion  of  different 

1  Lappenberg,  p.  371. 
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states  under  one  inefficient  power  ceased,  this  title  also  be- 
came extinct,  and  Egbert  substituted  for  it  something  far 
more  definite.  Without  doubt,  the  new  name  of  Anglia  was 
bestowed  on  the  kingdom,  and  that  of  King  of  England  on 
the  sovereign,  during  his  reign,  and  by  his  express  direc- 
tions. Although  the  Saxons  constituted  the  chief  strength 
of  the  kingdom,  we  cannot  wonder  that  its  name  should  have 
been  founded  on  that  of  the  Angles  ;  for  the  Anglian  colo- 
nists had  always  been  the  most  numerous,  and  among  them 
the  Church  had  first  taken  a  decided  form,  and  unfolded 
its  blessings.  Gregory  the  Great  had  already  met  with 
Angles  in  the  slave-market  at  Borne ;  but  he  sent  his  apostle 
equally  to  them  and  the  Saxons.  Abroad,  the  name  had 
always  borne  the  most  honourable  sound;  and  at  home 
there  were  sufficient  reasons  why  the  Saxon  conquerors 
should  readily  adopt  it1. 

We  perceive,  by  Egbert's  own  actions,  in  what  manner  he 
conducted  his  state  to  the  desired  goal.  In  the  first  place  he 
never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  task  which  had  descended 
to  him  from  his  heathen  and  Christian  ancestors,  that  of  ex- 
tending the  Germanic  rule  in  the  West,  and  of  taking  more  and 
more  land  and  influence  from  the  Britons,  who  now  again  began 
to  stir  themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  About  the  year 
809,  we  find  him  completely  victorious  in  campaigns  in  Corn- 
wall, as  well  as  in  Wales.  He  chastised  the  Northern  Britons 
with  fire  and  sword ;  from  those  in  the  South  he  levied  tribute, 
as  a  mark  of  their  dependence ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Devon- 
shire and  the  extreme  south-west  point  of  England  became 
still  more  firmly  bound  to  his  dominion2.  According  to  one 
account,  the  Saxons  at  this  time  also  took  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Powis8. 

His  position,  however,  with  regard  to  the  other  neighbour- 
ing German  states  was  of  infinitely  greater  importance  to 
the  success  of  his  plans.  The  power  of  Mercia  was  still  not 
to  be  despised,  although,  soon  after  Offa's  death,  disputes  had 
arisen  respecting  the  succession,  which  in  no  small  degree 
contributed  to  the  impending  downfal  of  this  kingdom.    Eg- 

1  Lappenberg,  p.  272 ;  Translation,  ii.  3. 

'  Chron.  Sax.  a.  818, 828;  Florent  Wigorn.  L  64,  65;  Ethebrerd  Chron.  Hi. 
510;  Caradoc,  p.  25,  26. 
3  Brat  y  Tywysogion,  Man.  Hist  Brit  p.  844;  Annates  Cambr.  ib.  p.  885. 
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bert  had  already  reigned  more  than  twenty  yean  over  the 
West  Saxons,  when  lie  became  entangled  in  a  war  with 
Bernwulf,  who  at  that  time  aspired  to  the  throne  of  Mercia. 
A  king  of  the  East  Angles  appealed  for  protection  to  the 
mighty  Saxon  monarch,  and  thereupon,  according  to  their  old 
custom,  the  Mercians  made  a  wild  incursion  deep  into  the 
heart  of  the  "West  Saxon  territory,  and  were  defeated  with 
fearful  loss  at  Ellandune  (Wilton)  in  the  year  83  21.  The 
consequence  of  this  battle  was,  that  the  influence  which 
Mercia  had  exercised  over  the  small  southern  states  of  the 
island,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  was  now  entirely- 
destroyed.  We  may  remember,  that  Caedwalla  once  endea- 
voured to  establish  the  supremacy  of  West  over  South 
Saxony,  that  Ina  had  done  the  same  with  regard  to  Kent,  and 
that  the  successors  of  his  brother  had  even  enjoyed  the  title 
of  king  in  that  country ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  cruel  King 
Sigebert,  and  his  nearest  relations,  seem,  by  the  similarity  of 
their  names,  to  have  been  connected  with  the  East  Anglian 
monarchs.  Moreover,  Baldred,  who  was  under  the  influence 
of  Mercia,  assumed  the  royal  title  in  Kent  after  the  ancient 
kingly  line  of  the  JEscingen  had  become  extinct,  and  whilst 
the  successor  of  Ingild  sat  on  the  West  Saxon  throne.  After 
the  subjugation  of  Mercia,  Egbert  sent  his  son  Ethelwulf,  ac- 
companied by  Bishop  Ealstan  of  Sherborne,  and  the  Ealder- 
man  Wulfherd  on  an  expedition  against  Kent.  Baldred  fled 
immediately  across  the  Thames  into  the  north,  and  never 
again  beheld  his  country  or  his  throne.  Sussex,  Kent,  and 
Essex,  as  well  as  Suthrige  (Surrey),  now  entirely  lost  their 
independence ;  the  several  members  of  their  royal  families 
were  either  destroyed  or  degenerated,  the  small  states  felt 
their  own  powerless  condition,  and  from  this  time  we  find 
them  all  united  to  the  West  Saxon  crown,  so  that  one  or 
more  of  them  might  at  any  time  be  transferred  to  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  as  a  feudal  possession.    But  within  their  several 

1  Chron.  Sax.  A-  823.  Hemic.  Hantingd.  iw  783,  says:  "  EUendune  rivus 
crnore  rnbnit,  rnina  restitit,  foetore  tabuit."  Robert  de  Brnnne  also  aays,  in  bis 
Rhyming  Chronicle: 

Ellendonne,  Ellendonne,  pi  fond  is  falle  rede 
Of  pe  blode  of  Bernewolf  per  he  toke  his  dede. 
King  Bernwalf  died  two  years  later. 
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limits,  laws  and  customs  continued  for  a  long  period  widely 
different. 

In  the  year  825,  Bernwulf  lost  the  battle  and  his  life  in  an 
engagement  with  the  East  Anglians.  His  successor,  Wiglaf, 
after  being  defeated  by  Egbert,  had  much  difficulty,  first  in 
concealing  himself  from  hS  wrath  and  revenge,  and  then  in 
becoming  reinstated  in  his  position  as  an  independent  sove- 
reign. Egbert  compelled  the  East  Angles  to  recognise  his 
authority,  and  then  penetrated  with  an  army  into  the  dis- 
tricts beyond  the  Humber ;  whilst  his  troops  in  the  west,  after 
conquering  the  ancient  Mona,  bestowed  on  it  the  German 
name  of  Anglesey1. 

These  submissions  all  took  place  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  although  the  results  of  the  conflicts  of  some  centuries 
had  contributed  towards  them ;  and  thus,  at  length,  over  the 
numerous  petty  states,  a  new  sovereignty  became  established 
— niore  efficient  and  powerful  than  the  old  fictitious  dignity 
of  Bretwalda.  Egbert's  supremacy  prepared  the  way  for  a 
far  more  extended  union  and  centralisation  in  future  times. 
This  prince  is  generally  pointed  out  and  extolled  as  the 
destroyer  of  the  Heptarchy,  but  incorrectly,  for  he  annexed 
to  his  crown  more  than  seven  small  kingdoms,  and  some 
of  these  also  included  many  principalities;  on  the  other 
hand,  Mercia  and  Northumbria  retained,  for  some  time,  a 
separate  monarchy,  although  the  latter  was  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Northmen,  and  the  former  was  dependent  on 
Wessex.  But  Egbert  effectually  prevented  any  other  prince 
from  attempting  to  rival  him  in  his  exalted  position.  The 
kingdom  of  Wessex  now  commanded  the  respect  of  all  the 
remaining  provinces  by  its  geographical  situation  and  extent; 
it  embraced  a  number  of  districts  lying  contiguous  to  each 
other,  inclosed  by  an  unbroken  boundary  which  extended 
southward  from  the  Thames  to  the  sea,  and  besides  the 
ancient  provinces,  the  counties  of  Hants  with  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Dorset,  Wilts,  Somerset,  Berks,  and  the  southern  half 
of  Oxfordshire,  now  included  Devonshire,  which  was  in- 
habited by  a  mixed  population,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
Gloucestershire.  The  small  isolated  principalities  of  the 
North  and  South  Britons  in  "Wales  and  Cornwall  next  be- 

1  Lappenberg,  p.  276. 
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came  subject  to  Wessex,  as  well  as  the  German  states  of 
Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex.  The  inland  Mercia,  which  had 
always  endeavoured  to  gain  an  outlet  by  conquests  in  a 
south-east  direction,  and  whose  boundaries  had  latterly  ex- 
tended along  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  to  its  mouth, 
was,  in  consequence  of  its  situation  and  hitherto  important 
position,  in  a  less  subordinate  condition;  and  the  Anglian 
states  on  the  east  coast  were  still  less  subdued. 

Egbert,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  uniting  all  these  separate 
districts  by  the  ties  of  a  common  interest ;  and  by  that  close 
union,  after  indescribable  difficulty,  he  first  enabled  the  whole 
German  population  to  make  a  stand  against  the  hordes  of 
northern  invaders. 

And  these  scourges  of  nations  did  not  delay  their  ap- 
proach. The  crews  of  those  three  pioneering  vessels  who 
Jiad  once  landed  near  Dorchester,  gave  the  first  intelligence  to 
their  comrades  at  home  respecting  that  glorious  island  where 
agriculture  and  commerce  were  in  the  first  bluBh  of  pros- 
perity. Even  during  the  life  of  Egbert  the  Northmen  paid 
many  visits  to  his  coasts.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the 
historical  reasons  which  induced  this  wild  piratical  race,  after- 
wards so  richly  endowed,  to  leave  their  poor  and  desolate 
home,  and  trust  themselves  in  bands  to  the  waves  in  search 
of  plunder  on  more  highly-favoured  shores,  and  when  their 
destiny  willed,  or  good  fortune  was  propitious,  to  establish 
settlements.  It  may  also  be  remembered  that,  probably  for  a 
long  time  past,  the  Scandinavians  had  established  themselves 
firmly  in  tne  small  islands  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  in  Scot- 
land itself,  and  in  Ireland;  but  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  important  events  in  the  north  drove 
large  masses  of  people  from  their  ancient  fatherland ;  and  it 
is  evident,  that  those  who  now  began  to  disturb  the  whole  of 
Europe,  were  Danes  from  the  Scandinavian  continent  and 
islands.  These  events  were  undoubtedly  similar  to  those 
which  once  compelled  the  Germans  to  become  a  wandering 
people.  The  voyages  of  the  bold  Vikings  were  in  reality  only 
a  continuation  of  these  expeditions,  and  in  this  case  were 
not  directed  from  the  interior  of  the  mainland  towards  the 
sea-shore,  but  were  prosecuted  by  the  heathen  Northmen  on 
their  own  element,  and  had  for  their  object  the  attainment 
of  a  line  of  coast.     They  succeeded  the  most  easily  where 
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the  Germans  had  settled  before  them,  for  instance,  on  the 
east  coast  of  England  and  in  Neustria ;  they  even  extended 
their  march  to  the  south  of  Spain1,  and  far  along  the  Medi- 
terranean shore.  These  latest  national  wanderings  were, 
indeed,  calculated  to  bind  firmly  together  the  most  extreme 
points  of  the  world,  and  must  have  been  equally  felt  by  the 
Bclavonians  in  the  north-east,  and  by  the  Eastern  Emperors. 

But  to  return  to  England.  The  Danes  landed,  in  the 
year  831,  on  the  Island  of  Sheppey.  In  the  following  year, 
they  appeared  with  five-and-thirty  ships  off  Charmouth,  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  took  King  Egbert  by  surprise — and  in  spite 
of  his  commanding  his  people  in  person,  they  recoiled  before 
the  enemy.  He  immediately  assembled  his  nobles  in  London, 
and  deliberated  with  them  on  the  means  of  defence ;  thus, 
when  the  Danes  again  returned  in  835,  they  found  the  king 
and  his  people  better  prepared,  and  at  Hengeston2  especially, 
they  were  completely  defeated  and  put  to  flight.  This  fleet, 
as  well  as  most  of  those  who  attacked  the  south  of  England, 
probably  came  from  Ireland,  and  was  in  league  with  the 
Britons  in  Wales;  for  it  is  recorded  as  Egbert's  last  act, 
that  he  inflicted  severe  punishment  on,  and  threatened 
with  utter  extermination  in  his  dominions,  the  Welsh  who 
had  formed  similar  alliances  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Carlo- 
vingians,  and  who  had  afforded  assistance  to  the  sea-robbers. 
This  prince  had,  indeed,  accomplished  great  deeds,  when  his 
career  was  arrested  by  death,  in  the  year  8388 ;  yet  he  could 
not  bequeath  the  kingdom  to  his  son  without  deep  anxiety, 
caused  by  the  approach  of  the  new  enemy. 

This  son  Ethelwulf  was,  as  our  most  authentic  records 
assert,  the  only  heir  of  Egbert,  by  his  consort  Eedburgha4. 
His  character  and  disposition  were  but  too  well  calculated  to 

1  In  the  year  843,  fifty-four  of  their  ships  appeared  before  Lisbon,  and  from 
thence  coasted  along  the  shore  farther  towards  the  south,  and  went  up  the 
Guadalquhrer  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Seville.  Gonde  Historia  de  la  dominacion 
de  los  Arabes  en  Espafia  Madr.  1820,  i.  288,  from  Arabian  sources. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  Flor.  Wig.  i.  69;  Lappenb.  p.  279,  287. 

*  He  did  not  die  in  836,  as  Lappenberg  asserts  on  the  authority  of  Chron.  Sax. 
A.  886,  for  a  document  of  bis,  dated  838,  indict,  i.  is  preserved  in  Kemble's  Cod. 
Diplom.  n.  239;  and  n.  240,  in  which  Ethelwulf  ratifies  a  donation  of  his  father, 
dated  A.  839,  indict  ii.  runs  thus:  "  Primo  videlicet  anno  regni  jEfteluulfi  regis 
post  obitum  patris  sui."  Vide  also  Hardy  on  William  of  Malmesbury,  ii.  §  107. 

4  Caradoc  ed.  Wynn,  p.  27. 
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strengthen  his  father's  forebodings ;  for  unwarlike  as  he  had 
been  from  his  youth,  he  early  snowed  an  inclination  to  re* 
sign  himself  to  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  If  Egbert  pro- 
posed to  himself  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  as  a  model, 
and,  in  reality,  attained  it  in  many  instances,  his  son 
imitated  Lewis  the  Pious,  who,  by  his  subjection  to  the 
Church,  let  the  power  escape  out  of  his  hands,  and  nourished 
evil  discord  in  his  own  house.  We  shall  have  another  oppor- 
tunity of  pursuing  this  parallel.  Devoted  also  to  peace  and 
its  calm  enjoyments,  Ethelwulf  found,  in  the  protection  of 
the  Church,  a  refuge  and  a  consolation  under  all  the  cares 
and  struggles  which  were  not  wanting  during  a  great  part  of 
his  reign.  To  the  gratitude  of  the  clergy  for  so  many  marks 
of  favour  and  rich  donations,  we  may,  with  probability,  attri- 
bute the  singular  account  given  us  by  some  historians,  that 
Ethelwulf  had  been  originally  destined  for  the  Church,  and, 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  had  been  already  invested 
with  her  highest  dignities,  from  which  he  had  received  a 
dispensation  from  the  Pope,  on  account  of  the  succession. 

This  sounds  very  strange  and  improbable.  It  seems, 
however,  to  agree  with  the  contradictory  notices,  accord- 
ing to  which  Athelstan,  the  King  of  ELent,  is  sometimes 
called  Ethelwulfs  son,  and  sometimes  his  brother.  If 
Athelstan  were  indeed  a  son  of  Egbert,  of  which  we  have 
not  one  certain  proof,  nothing  would  have  prevented  the 
eldest  son  from  following  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination,  and 
avoiding  the  burden  of  governing,  by  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  Ethelwulf  sent  by 
his  father,  in  the  year  844,  into  Kent  to  take  possession 
there,  and  to  rule  and  reign  over  it,  invested  with  the  royal 
title.  In  none  of  the  documents  that  we  possess  do  we  find 
the  slightest  trace  of  his  sacred  office  ;  we  rather  learn  from 
them  that  he  was  King  of  Kent  from  828  to  830,  and 
without  doubt  remained  so  until  his  father's  death1.  Neither 
do  we  find  Athelstan  mentioned  during  Egbert's  lifetime, 
either  in  historical  records  or  in  state  documents.  .But 
after  Ethelwulf 's  accession  to  the  throne,  both  point  him  out 
as  ruler  of  Kent.    According  to  the  Saxon  Tear-books,  his 

1  Kemble  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  223,  pro  remedio  amine  meae  et  filii  nostri  Aethel- 
nnlfi  quern  regem  constitninras  in  Cantia,  a.  828!  ind.  vi.  n.  224,  also  signed 
"  Aethelwulf  Bex  Cantuariorum,"  a.  880,  ind.  viii. 
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father  gave  tip  to  him-  that  kingdom,  and  the  possessions  be- 
longing to  it,  which,  since  their  conquest,  had  always  fallen 
to  the  oldest  son  of  the  king,  or  to  the  suceesBor  to  the 
West  Saxon  throne ;  and  the  documents  are  always  signed — 
"Athelstan  Bex1."  Ethelwulf,  too,  as  crown-prince,  had 
already  been  married,  and  could  not,  for  this  reason,  have 
been  either  priest  or  bishop ;  and  if  he  commanded  an  army 
in  the  four-and-twentieth  year  of  his  father's  reign,  his  eldest 
son  might  very  well  be  grown  up  in  888.  But  it  is  very 
probable  that  this  son,  who  was  so  much  older  than  all  the 
rest  of  his  children  when  Egbert  died,  was  by  another 
mother2,  and  not  by  the  Queen  Osburgha.  In  this  case, 
Ethelwulf  must  have  been  married  three  times,  instead  of 
twice,  in  the  course  of  his  hfe.  After  what  has  been  now 
advanced,  no  one  will  hesitate  in  rejecting,  as  incorrect,  both 
the  assertion  that  Ethelwulf  had  entered  the  priesthood,  and 
that  Atbelstan  was  his  brother  instead  of  being  his  son. 
And  our  view  of  the  question  is  corroborated  not  a  little  by 
the  fact,  that  both  assertions  are  indifferently  maintained  by 
the  Bame  authorities3. 

1  Chron.  Sax.  A.  836 ;  Kemble  God.  Diplom.  n.  241, 252,  254,  259,  264.  Nos. 
256  and  1047  occurs  this :  "  Aetheluulfo  rege  presente  atque  Aethelstano  filio  ejus.9' 

2  Roger  deWendover  Floras  Historiar.  i.  279,  ed.Coxe,  and  Mattb.  Westmonast 
A.  887,  say  of  Atbelstan:  "Nod  de  matrimonio  satum;"  but  these  authorities 
stand  alone,  and  are  too  modern. 

3  Henric.  Huntingd.  lib.  in.  p.  734,  v.  p.  737,  is  bj  far  the  most  ancient ;  be 
makes  Ethelwulf,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Atbelstan,  Egbert's  son.  Chron. 
Maihros.  ap.  Fell,  i.  p.  142,  Roger  de  Hoveden  Vei  Savile,  p.  412, 413,  follows  his 
authority.  The  old  Rhyming  Chronicler  of  the  twelfth  century,  Geoffrei  Gaimar, 
in  bis  u  L'Eatorie  des  Eagles,*'  v.  2482  (in  Man.  Hist  Brit),  also  writes  thus: 

"  Adelstan  estait  al  rei  frere 
Li  una  estait  frere  Edelwolf." 
Job.  Brampton,  according  to  Twysden,  X.  Scriptt  p.  802,  calls  Ethelwulf  "  Epis- 
copns  Wintoniensis,"  bnt  also  makes  Athelstan  his  youngest  son,  who  died  in  bis 
earliest  youth !  Wilh.  Malmesb.  De  Gestis  Pontif.  ii.  242,  ed.  Savile,  asserts  that 
Ethelwulf  had  taken  priest's  orders,  and  that  the  Pope,  whose  name  truly  is  not 
given,  absolved  him  from  them;  yet  in  the  work  De  Gestis  Reg.  Angl.  ii. -§  108, 
Athelstan  is  called  his  son.  One  of  the  most  modern  copies  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
MS.  Cotton.  Domit.  A.  viii.  styles  Athelstan  "his  (Egbert's)  oder  sunn;*'  but  it 
has  been  mentioned  in  our  introduction  of  how  little  importance  this  copy  must  be 
considered.  Lappenberg,  p.  292,  seems  somewhat  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
Ethelwulf  took  priest's  orders;  in  the  translation,  ii.  p.  23,  both  accounts  have 
doubts  thrown  upon  them.  It  is  very  amusing,  and  characteristic  of  the  manner 
of  writing  history  in  the  middle  ages,  to  find  the  various  titles  which  the  later 
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Let  us  sow  return  from  this  digression  to  the  history  of 
Ethelwulf.  From  his  youth,  he  always  seems  to  have  had 
two  especial  counsellors  at  his  side,  by  whom  the  weak  prince 
allowed  himself  to  be  alternately  guided.  One  of  these, 
Bishop  TSalstan  of  Sherborne,  was  a  man  after  Egbert's 
own  heart ;  he  was  distinguished  by  a  peculiarity  which  was 
rare  among  the  higher  Anglo-Saxon  clergy,  and  which,  when 
it  appeared,  was  censured,  but  for  which,  the  Norman  eccle- 
siastics had  been  always  noted ;  and  this  peculiarity  consisted 
in  preferring  the  sword  to  the  pastoral  staff,  and  in  finding 
his  greatest  pleasure  in  military  employments.  We  have 
seen  how  he  accompanied  his  prince  to  the  field ;  he  was 
in  feet  a  warrior  and  a  statesman.  The  other  counsellor  of 
the  king,  the  learned  Swithin,  had  been  his  earliest  instructor, 
and  itwas  he  who  chiefly  strengthened  Ethelwulf  a  predilection 
for  the  Church,  and  sought  to  turn  his  weakness  to  advantage1. 
Whilst  Ealstan's  activity  shone  forth  conspicuously  during 
the  earlier  years  of  the  king's  reign,  in  warding  off  his  dan- 
gerous enemies,  the  influence  of  Swithin  was  paramount  in 
times  of  peace,  when  the  Church  raised  her  head  higher  than 
ever ;  and  whilst  the  memory  of  the  former  was  never  re- 
membered with  sufficient  gratitude,  the  name  of  the  latter 
was  ere  long  enrolled  among  the  saints  in  the  calendar. 

War-cries  and  preparations  against  the  vile  robber-hordes 
were  resounding  through  the  land  at  King  Egbert's  death. 
At  Southampton,  the  Ealderman  Wulfherd  repulsed  the 
crews  of  four-and-twenty  Bhips  in  one  day;  but  on  the 
Island  of  Portland,  the  Danes,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  re- 
mained masters  of  the  field.  In  the  next  year,  they  attacked 
the  country  of  the  East  Angles  and  Kent ;  and  committed 
great  slaughter  in  London,  Canterbury,  and  Eochester.  Not 
long  afterwards,  King  Ethelwulf  in  person  took  the  command 
of  his  army ;  but  at  Charmouth  he  was  obliged,  as  his  father 
had  been  before  him,  to  leave  the  field  to  the  crews  of  five- 
and-thirty  ships2.    The  evil  with  which  the  land  was  plagued 

Chronicles  give  to  Ethelwulf,  as  collected  by  Spelmsn,  Vita  Aelfredi,  p.  2,  n. ;  he  is 
called:  "  monachus,  diacoirag,  presbyter,  episcopus  Wintoniensis,  electus,  oder  con- 
aeamtns."    The  Rhyming  Chronicler,  Harding,  even  makes  him  a  cardinal ! 

>  Gotselini  Vita  Swithoni  in  Act&  Sanct.  Juli.  1,  p.  327;  Wilb.  Malmesb.  De 
Gestis  Pontif.  ii.  242. 

2  Chron.  Sax.  under  the  years  887  to  641. 
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took  a  more  and  more  menacing  aspect.  On  all  the  coasts 
of  the  island  where  the  G-ermans  were  settled,  terror  became 
general :  soon  the  wild  navigators  appeared  to  the  north  of 
the  Humber,  where  their  presence  was  especially  favoured 
on  account  of  the  existing  disputes  respecting  the  royal  suc- 
cession. 

The  first  complete  victory  over  the  enemy  occurred  in 
Wessex,  in  the  year  845,  when  the  Ealdermen  Eanwulf  and 
Osric,  with  their  vassals  from  Somerset  and  Dorset,  in  con- 
junction with  the  brave  Ealstan,  defeated  the  Danes  at  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  Parrot.  In  the  year  851,  Ealder- 
man  Ceorl  gained  a  second  great  victory  at  "Wicgambeorg 
(Wembury),  in  Devonshire ;  whilst  King  Athelstan  of  Kent, 
whose  country  was  particularly  exposed  to  devastation,  and 
his  Ealderman  Elchere,  made  the  first  attempt  to  engage  the 
bold  invaders  on  their  own  element.  The  first  fortunate  sea- 
fight  took  place  at  Sandwich — the  Saxons  captured  eight 
ships,  and  repulsed  the  remainder  with  great  loss  of  life1. 
Yet  all  these  successes  did  not  prevent  other  hordes,  whose 
number  seemed  inexhaustible,  from  landing  on  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  in  the  following  winter,  nor  a  formidable  fleet  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  sail  from  appearing  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  during  the  spring.  The  warriors  from  these  ships 
immediately  dispersed  themselves  over  the  adjacent  shores, 
burning  rind  plundering ;  they  followed  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  advanced  towards  the  north,  where  King  Berthwulf  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand  against  them.  But  when 
the  multitude  were  returning,  laden  with  plunder,  through 
Surrey,  to  their  ships,  King  Ethelwulf  and  his  Bon,  with  their 
followers,  attacked  them  at  Aclea,  and  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict gained  a  partial  victory2.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  men 
of  Surrey  and  Kent,  under  their  Ealdermen  Huda  and  Eal- 

t  Ghron.  Sax.  a.  845,  851 ;  Asser  Vita  <£lfredi,  p.  469;  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  73. 

8  Chron.  Sax.  a.  851,  says:  "  And  paer  part  maeste  wael gestagen,  pe  we secgan 
hyrdon  oppysne  andwaerdan  daeg."  Can  this  notice  be  contemporary  ?  It  sounds 
as  if  the  writer  knew  nothing  of  Alfred's  battles,  ia  whose  reign  two  great  attacks 
were  made  by  the  Danes  on  the  country,  and  many  fearful  conflicts  occurred. 
Asser,  p.  469,  and  Florent.  Wigorn.  L  73,  copy  this.  Lappenberg,  p.  291,  trans- 
lation, ii.  22,  has  shown  ns  from  the  Annals  of  Prudent.  Trecens.  a.  850,  ap. 
Pertz  Mon.  Germ.  SS.  i.  445,  that  this  great  fleet  was  a  part  of  the  expedition  ot 
Rorik,  a  nephew  of  the  Danish  Prince,  Harald  Klak. 
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here,  fought  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  and  though  the  victory 
at  first  seemed  to  incline  towards  them,  yet,  after  their  two 
generals  were  slain,  and  great  numbers  of  people  killed  and 
wounded  on  both  sides,  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
stubborn  foe.  The  latter  remained  all  the  winter  on  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey1,  but  made  scarcely  any  inroads  on  the  English 
coasts.  It  has  been  remarked  that  their  attacks  always  took 
place  by  fits  and  starts,  and  in  the  pauses  which  ensued,  they 
were  either  obliged  to  rest,  in  order  to  repair  their  losses,  or 
else  directed  their  attention  to  the  shores  of  the  continent. 
Ever  since  the  year  832,  in  which  Egbert  had  first  come  into 
collision  with  them,  they  had  for  twenty-three  years  filled  all 
his  kingdom  with  war  and  terror ;  and  during  the  next  eight 
years  there  was  peace. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Aclea,  Ethelwulf  acceded  to  the 
entreaties  of  Burhred,  who  had  shortly  before  become  King 
of  Mercia,  and  lent  him  aid  with  his  victorious  troops,  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Northern  Welsh.  The  two  kings  pene- 
trated into  the  Isle  of  Mona,  and  forced  King  Boderic  Mawr 
to  acknowledge  their  supremacy3.  This  was  the  last  warlike 
deed  of  Ethelwulf  s  reign ;  the  rest  of  his  life  is  closely 
bound  up  with  that  of  his  illustrious  son,  and  therefore  be- 
longs to  the  following  section. 


H. 

alebsd's  youth,  fbom  849  to  866 — the.  commencement 

07  king  ethelbeb's  beign. 

As  our  sources  of  information  either  relate  to  the  warlike 
expeditions  and  bloody  combats  of  each  succeeding  year,  or 
confine  themselves  to  dry  documentary  evidence,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  an  insight  into  the  internal  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  during 
these  early  centuries.  Still  more  difficult  is  it  successfully  to 
investigate  the  private  life  of  any  one  individual,  and  to 
distinguish  his  birth  and  position  from  among  the  rest  of  the 
people.  Only  a  name  here  and  there,  and  a  few  happily- 
established  facts,  serve,  in  such  researches  as  these,  as  beacons 

*  Chron.  Sax.  a.  858 ;  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  74;  Awer,  p.  470. 

*  Lappenberg,  293. 
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and  landmarks  to  light  the  weary  wanderer  through  the 
desert  and  the  darkness.  These  embarrassments  in  which  the 
historian  finds  himself,  and  which  border  so  closely  on  utter 
perplexity,  must  indeed  fill  him  with  sorrowful  and  despond- 
ing consciousness  of  his  own  weakness,  when  he  attempts  to 
write  of  England  as  she  was  in  those  days  when  her  first 
hero  and  deliverer  was  born.  And  as  the  sailor  uses  each 
beacon  to  guide  his  vessel  on  a  prosperous  voyage  over  the 
pathless  ocean — but  when  driven  by  necessity,  steers  for  the 
nearest  haven  on  a  dangerous,  but  what  may  possibly  prove 
a  fortunate  course — so  nope  guides  the  author  in  his  under- 
taking ;  and  being  compelled  to  throw  himself  on  the  indul- 
gence of  his  readers,  he  yet  trusts  to  obtain  their  approval. 

"We  have  already  seen  that  Ethelwulf  was  little  equal  to 
the  difficult  task  01  protecting  a  flourishing  country  from  the 
general  ruin  which  so  suddenly  threatened  it.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  first  attack  of  the  barbarians  was  passed,  without 
their  having  gained  any  firm  footing  among  the  German 
inhabitants  of  the  island ;  indeed,  a  great  port  of  the  native 
population  had  scarcely  learnt  to  know  them.  Besides,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  skilled  in  the  Germanic  mode  of  warfare, 
on  which  their  very  existence  as  a  people  depended — at 
least  in  a  country  where  their  enemies  were  descended  from 
the  same  race  as  themselves.  Neither  were  leaders  wanting 
among  them,  who,  after  bravely  fighting  with  the  conquering 
barbarians,  would  either  leave  their  corpses  on  the  battle- 
field, or  by  their  skill  and  courage  gain  a  brilliant  victory. 
"We  see  how  Ethelwulf  even  roused  himself  to  do  battle  with 
all  those  oppressors  who  would  have  laid  a  fresh  yoke  upon 
Britain.  So  the  people  had  again  a  short  breathing-time ; 
the  peasant  .once  more  could  follow  his  plough  unmolested ; 
in  churches  and  cloisters  holy  men  might  sing  and  read  as 
before,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  instruct  the  people  in  their 
faith  and  in  all  kinds  of  useful  learning ;  although,  in  that 
century,  not  one  remained  of  all  the  great  masters  who  had 
taught  in  the  preceding  one,  and  intelligence  had  begun  to 
decline  considerably  even  before  the  invasion  of  the  Danes. 
Since  the  important  reign  of  Egbert,  the  old  partition-walls 
between  the  many  individual  states  and  forest  districts  had 
been  constantly  decaying;  instead  of  a  number  of  petty 
princes,  there  was  now  one  who  ruled  all  the  rest ;  and  nobles, 
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freemen,  and  serfs,  in  all  the  hitherto  separata  districts, 
formed  part  of  one  community.  They  had  aU  contributed  to 
the  last  struggle  in  defence  of  their  country ;  and  between 
Angles  and  Saxons  became  apparent  their  common  bond  of 
union — that  of  descent  and  of  faith. 

The  king,  who  in  war  was  the  commander-in-chief,  in  time 
of  peace  the  richest  and  most  powerful  landowner  in  the 
country,  lived  like  his  subjects,  according  to  the  old  customs ; 
he  took  counsel  with  his  nobles  and  freemen  on  the  general 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  assured  himself  of  their  aid  in 
case  danger  threatened  from  without.  He  only  administered 
his  private  affairs  according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  for  his 
own  advantage.  We  find  that  Ethelwulf,  out  of  the  number 
of  his  extensive  possessions,  was  accustomed  to  make  rich 
donations,,  sometimes  to  a  faithful  follower  in  his  train  or 
some  valiant  and  victorious  general,  sometimes  to  churches 
and  cloisters  for  the  sake  of  his  own  salvation,  and  sometimes 
he  commanded  through  the  assembled  Witan  that  recently 
acquired  territories  should  be  absolved  from  the  customary 
taxes.  In  time  of  peace  he  took  great  pleasure  in  the  chase,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as  chief  magistrate — the  only 
occupations  of  princes  in  those  days  as  of  the  other  owners 
of  the  soil.  The  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
for  the  well-being  of  Church  and  State,  and  of  his  own  pos- 
sessions, requiring  in  unquiet  times  his  presence  in  every  part 
of  his  dominions,  he  led  principally  a  wandering  life  among 
all  the  inhabitants  of  his  kingdom.  An  ancestral  castle,  or  a 
capital  city,  where  he  might  feel  himself  surrounded  by  his 
family  and  court,  was  as  little  to  be  found  among  the  Saxons 
as  among  the  Pranks ;  and  the  travelling  court  was  received 
in  royal  dwellings  in  the  different  parts  of  "Wessex,  and 
the  states  that  were  subjeet  to  it.  Accordingly,  we  find 
Ethelwulf,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  residing  in  a  Kentish 
mansion  on  the  river  Stour;  in  the  next  year  he  was  at 
Southampton,  occupied  probably  with  the  preparations  for  his 
first  expedition  against  the  Danes.  In  845,  ne  was  again  in 
Kent,  at  a  place  called  "Weg ;  two  years  afterwards,  at  the 
city  of  Canterbury ;  and  in  854,  at  Wilton1.    Together  with 

1  These  documents  are  to  be  found  in  Kerable,  n.  241,  246,  259,  260^  272, 
where  the  above-mentioned  donations  are  also  to  be  met  with. 
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the  seat  of  the  archbishop,  he  may  have  honoured  with  his 

{resence  both  the  cathedrals  of  his  ancestral  domain,  whose 
ishops  were  his  first  ministers,  in  whose  precincts  were  the 
tombs  of  his  ancestors,  and- where  his  own  body  would  some 
time  or  other  find  repose  in  death. 

Wherever  he  went,  he  was  followed  by  his  family,  his  offi- 
cial attendants,  and  his  domestics.  His  eldest  son  Athelstan, 
the  child  of  his  youth,  ever  since  his  father's  accession  to  the 
throne,  had  governed  independently  in  Kent,  and  the  districts 
belonging  to  it.  Ealdermen  ruled  over  the  small  isolated 
states  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

We  must  next  occupy  ourselves  with  the  family  of  the 
king.  About  the  year  830,  soon  after  he  had  become  King 
of  Kent,  Ethelwulf  had  married  Osburgha,  the  daughter  of 
his  cup-bearer  Oslac.  She  and  her  father  sprang  from  a 
highly-honoured  race;  their  ancestors  were  Jutes,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  brothers  Stuf  and  Wightgar,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  Isle  of  Wight  as  a  fief  from  their  uncle  Cerdic. 
The  names  alone  of  father  and  daughter  betokened  their 
unbroken  German,  and,  according  to  the  then  general 
idea,  divine  descent.  Oslac  probably  held  possessions  in 
Kent,  on  some  of  the  old  Juten  lands  and  heritages.  The 
young  kins  appointed  him  to  one  of  the  first  dignities  of 
his  court,  that  of  cup-bearer.  Thus  he  married  Osburgha  at 
a  time  when  he  had  already  assumed  the  royal  dignity,  and 
it  is  therefore  certain  that  Athelstan,  who  so  soon  afterwards 
sprang  to  manhood,  could  not  have  been  her  son.  History 
has  preserved  to  us  but  little  information  concerning  this 
remarkable  woman,  and  her  ultimate  fate  is  unfortunately 
shrouded  in  a  veil  of  poetical  mystery.  Of  noble  lineage, 
she  was  noble  also  in  heart  and  spirit;  of  extraordinary 
piety1,  she  always  fulfilled  her  duty  to  her  children  in  the 
best  manner.  She  must,  in  fact,  have  been  the  ideal  of 
a  true  German  mother.  All  her  energies  were  devoted  to 
her  household ;  we  find  no  trace  of  her  having  taken  any  part 
in  public  affairs ;  she  never  even  affixed  her  signature  to  any 
document,  which  queens  and  princesses  so  often  did  before, 
and  have  done  since  her  time.     According  to  Asser's  ac- 

1  Asser,  p.  469,  has  traced  her  descent,  and  calls  her  "  religioea  nfanium 
foamina,  nobilis  ingenio,  nobilia  et  genere." 
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count,  in  consequence  of  the  fearful  catastrophe  of  Eadburgha, 
she  took  no  other  title  among  the  "West  Saxons  than  that  of 
t  the  wife  of  their  king.  So  history  is  almost  silent  respecting 
her,  and  does  not  penetrate  into  her  quiet  domestic  life ;  but 
that  she  lived  and  laboured  in  the  usual  circle  of  home  duties, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  little  which  a  faithful  friend  learnt 
from  her  son. 

Osburgha  bore  to  her  husband  a  number  of  children,  soon 
after  one  another,  all  of  whom  undoubtedly  passed  their 
early  years  by  their  mother's  side.  Ethelbald,  the  eldest,  had 
already  attained  maturity  in  the  year  850 ;  for  he  accompa- 
nied his  father  to  the  assembly  of  the  great  men  of  the  king- 
dom1, and  even  to  the  field.  He  was  present  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  Danes  at  Aclea.  The  two  next  sons,  Ethelbert  and 
Ethelred,  were  only  a  few  years  younger,  and  appear,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  genuine  records,  to  have  taken  no  part  in 
public  affairs  during  their  father's  lifetime.  The  next  child 
was  a  daughter,  Ethelswitha ;  after  the  fortunate  issue  of  the 
expeditions  against  the  Welsh,  she  married  Burhred  of  Mercia, 
although,  as  so  frequently  occurred  in  those  times,  she  could 
hardly  have  attained  her  fifteenth  year.  It  was  at  Easter, 
853,  when  the  two  kings  met  at  Chippenham,  where  Ethel- 
wulf  had  a  royal  mansion,  and  celebrated  the  marriage  with 
all  due  solemnities3.  Ethelswitha  accompanied  her  husband 
into  his  kingdom,  and  soon  appeared  as  Queen  of  the  Mer- 
cians, who  never  objected  to  the  participation  of  women  in 
affairs  of  state,  as  was  the  case,  not  without  good  reasons, 
with  the  "West  Saxons. 

Scarcely  four  years  before  this  marriage,  in  849,  Osburgha 
gave  birth  to  her  youngest  and  last  child,  Alfred.  The 
precise  day  on  which  the  boy  first  saw  the  light  is  not  re- 
corded ;  it  must,  however,  have  been  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year — probably,  soon  after  Christmas  or  New  Year's-day8. 
The  place  of  his  birth  was  Wantage*,  a  royal  residence  in 

1  In  Kemble  God.  Diplom.  n.  264,  there  is  a  grant  of  land  in  Kent  to  the 
valiant  Eaktan,  signed  "  .Ethelbald  Alius  regis/'  Jl>  850,  ind.  zii. 
*  Chron.  Sax.  a.  853;  Asser,  p.  470. 

3  Asser,  p.  467,  begins,  •*  Anno  dominicae  incarnationis  849,  natns  est  Aelfred 
Angulsaxonnm  rex"  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  70 ;  Simeon  Dnnelm.  de  Gestis  Beg. 
AngL  p.  674 ;  Roger  de  Wendover,  i.  264;  and  Matth.  Westmonast.  follow  him. 

4  Asser,  p.  467,  in  villa  regia  quae  dicitur  Wanating  in  ilia  paga,  quae  nomi- 
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Berkshire,  where,  at  that  time,  a  thick  forest  covered  the 
gently  undulating  ground,  but  where  now  the  traveller  flies 
by  on  one  of  the  great  iron  roads  of  England,  through  smil- 
ing meadows  and  clumps  of  trees  rich  in  foliage,  to  the  plea- 
sant little  town  which,  since  the  days  of  the  Saxons,  has  given 
its  name  to  a  hundred. 

What  were  the  first  impressions  which  must  have  influenced 
the  spirit  of  this  child  ?  Surely  they  were  the  invigorating 
pictures  of  surrounding  nature,  the  verdant  woods  and  fields, 
the  blue  sky  with  its  clouds  driven  over  the  island  by  the 
fresh  breezes ;  and  when  his  father  broke  up  his  household, 
and  removed  to  another  far-distant  domain,  the  illimitable, 
ever-magnificent  ocean,  where  "  the  whale  reigns  among  the 
rolling  waves,  and  the  sea-mew  bathes  its  wings1."  But  on 
this  ocean  also  floated  at  that  time  those  ungovernable  hordes 
at  whose  approach  all  flew  to  arms,  and  whose  fury  and  cruelty 
must  have  formed  the  theme  of  the  earliest-comprehended 
tales  of  his  childhood.  The  boy  throve  visibly  in  the  free  air 
and  amid  the  din  of  war,  more  beautiful  than  either  of  his 
brothers,  more  loveable  in  speech  and  demeanour.  His  gentle 
disposition  lent  a  singular  charm  to  his  innate  desire  of  doing 
honour  to  his  noble  descent  by  the  culture  of  a  noble  spirit*. 
That  there  could  then  be  no  education  in  the  modern  sense, 
is  self-evident.  The  Church,  the  sole  instructress  in  that 
day,  cared  only  for  the  enlightenment  of  those  who  were 
especially  dedicated  to  her  service.  It  was  seldom,  and  only 
an  exception,  when  a  distinguished  layman,  a  king  or  noble- 
man, impressed  with  the  importance  of  knowledge  and  the 
consciousness  of  its  necessity,  learnt  to  read  and  write.  The 
culture  of  youth  consisted  only  in  the  strengthening  of  the 
body  by  warlike  exercises  and  the  chase,  and  in  all  Teutonic 
nations  the  mind  was  early  quickened  by  the  songs  and  poems 
of  the  fatherland.  It  was  the  mother  or  the  nurse  who  first 
spoke  to  the  little  one  of  the  heroes  of  past  days,  and  of  their 

natur  Berrocscire;  quae  paga  taliter  voeatur  a  berroc  silva,  ubi  buxus  abundan- 
tissime  nascitur.  We  shall  see  how  affectionately  Alfred  remembered  this  place 
in  his  later  years.  In  Doomsday  Book,  i.  67  a.  it  was  called  a  domain,  until 
Biehard  L  made  it  a  fief  for  his  vassals;  Lyson,  Magna  Britannia,  i.  405. 

1  The  Anglo-Saxon  poets  term  the  sea,  "hwseles  £Sel,"  Andreas,  v.  274,  ed. 
J.  Grimm,  and  ganotes  hsed,  Beowulf,  t.  3719. 

•  "  Ab  incunabuBs,"  says  Asser,  p.  473,  who  is  the  only  authority  on  this  point. 
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battles  with  men  and  monsters.  If  any  mother  could  do 
this,  Osburgha  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  task,  for  she 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  poetical  treasure  of  her 
people,  which  still  lived  entire  on  ail  lips  and  in  all  hearts. 
And  of  this  her  Alfred  could  never  hear  enough,  and  his  young 
heart  rejoiced,  day  and  night,  in  those  powerful  ballads  which 
sang  of  his  ancestors  and  of  his  people. 

It  was  from  Osburgha  that  the  boy,  in  his  earliest  childhood 
(he  could  scarcely  have  been  four  years  old),  learnt  the  first 
of  these  ballads,  in  the  manner  so  touchingly  related  by  Asser1. 
One  day,  his  mother  showed  him  and  his  brothers  a  beautiful 
volume,  filled  with  Saxon  poetry,  and  said,  "  The  one  among 
you  children  who  can  first  say  this  book  by  heart,  shall  have 
it."  Inspired  by  an  almost  divine  instinct,  and  allured  by 
the  richly-decorated  initial  letters,  and  the  binding  painted 
in  various  colours  with  all  the  skill  of  the  period,  the  little 
Alfred  came  forward  before  his  brothers,  who  were  only  his 
superiors  in  age,  not  in  mind,  and  eagerly  asked  his  mother, 
"  Wilt  thou  really  give  it  to  the  one  who  learns  it  the  quickest, 
and  repeats  it  to  thee  ?"  Osburgha  smiled  for  joy,  and  said, 
"  Yes,  to  him  will  I  give  it."  So  he  directly  took  the  book 
out  of  her  hands,  went  with  it  to  his  teacher  and  read ;  after 
he  had  read  it,  he  brought  it  again  to  his  mother,  and  repeated 
it  to  her. 

Who  would  dare  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  nar- 
rative, in  spite  of  all  the  objections  that  have  been  raised 
against  it?  But  we  may  undoubtedly  wish,  with  reason, 
that  the  proof  of  its  being  a  genuine  one,  as  well  as  of  its 
occurrence  so  early  in  Alfred's  life,  could  be  placed  on  a 
more  solid  footing.  The  first  difficulty  arises,  manifestly,  in 
the  damaged  text  of  our  biography.    In  the  pages  which  im- 

1  Asser,  p.  474.  "  Cum  ergo  quodam  die  mater  sua  sibi  et  fratribus  snis 
quondam  Saxonicura  poematicae  artislibrum;  quern  in  manu  habebat,  ostenderet, 
ait,  '  Quisquis  vestrnm  discere  citing  istum  codicem  possit,  dabo  illi  ilium.'  Qua 
voce,  immo  divina  inspiratione  instinctus,  et  pulchritudine  principalis  litterae  illius 
libri  Qlectns,  ita  matri  respondents,  et  fratis  suos  aetate  quamvis  non  gratia  seniores 
anticipans,  inqnit:  'Verene,  dabis  istum  librnm  uni  ez  nobis,  scilicet  illi,  qui 
citissime  intelligere  et  recitare  cum  ante  te  possit?'  «Ad  haec  ilia  arridens  et 
gaudens  atque  affirmans :  '  Dabo,  infit,  illi ;'  tunc  ille  statim  tollens  librum  de  manu 
sua  magistrum  adiit,  et  legit,  quo  lecto  matri  retulit  et  recitavit."— Ftor.  Wig. 
i.  86,  and  Sim.  Dunelm.  p,  676,  give  the  same  account. 
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mediately  precede  the  anecdote,  it  is  said  that  the  boy,  in  his 
twelfth  year,  first  satisfied  his  thirst  after  knowledge  by 
learning  to  read ;  and  that  his  parents,  and  the  persons  who 
had  charge  of  him,  had  taken  no  pains  with  his  instruction 
or  mental  culture1.  And  yet  it  was  certainly  his  mother  who 
promised  him  the  book,  and  thus  awakened  in  him  the  desire 
of  learning.  We  also  find  that  a  tutor  was  in  the  house. 
Now  it  is  undoubtedly  an  established  fact,  that  only  detached 
fragments  of  the  true  biography  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
the  mutilation  in  this  case  is  especially  evident ;  for  past  and 
present  events  are  confusedly  mingled  together,  and  the 
whole  episode  is  placed  in  the  year  866,  when  Alfred  was 
not  twelve,  but  eighteen  years  old,  and  had  begun  to  think 
of  founding  a  house  of  his  own.  The  carelessness  of  the 
parents  does  not  relate  to  Osburgha ;  it  might  be  correctly 
related  by  Asser  of  King  Ethelwulf,  and  his  later  wife,  the 
Prankish  Princess  Judith. 

That  this  foreign  step-mother  (and  this  is  the  second  point 
in  favour  of  our  theory)  cannot,  as  some  have  maintained3, 
have  taught  Saxon  poetry  to  the  boy,  is  apparent  on  the 
most  feasty  investigation ;  for  she  herself  was  scarcely  thirteen 
years  old  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  would  hardly  have 
taken  much  pains  with  the  instruction  of  her  grown-up  step- 
children, some  of  whom  must  have  been  older  than  herself8. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  certain,  that  Alfred  was 
still  living  with  his  mother  and  his  brothers,  at  least  with 
Ethelbert  and  Ethelred;  perhaps  too,  his  sister  was  not 
yet  married.  The  children  could  not  have  lived  with  their 
mother  Osburgha  later  than  the  year  853,  in  which  year  the 
youngest  was  sent  away  from  home.  We  must  conclude, 
that'  soon  after  this  the  faithful  mother  herself  died.  No 
historian  of  the  period  relates  anything  further  of  her ;  only 
some  modern  authors4  have  asserted  that  Ethelwulf  put  away 

i  "  Indigna  snonun  parentum  et  nntritornm  incuria;"  and  shortly  before  we 
find  Asser  saying:  "  Cum  commnni  et  ingenti  patris  sni  amore." 

2  Turner,  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  book  iv.  ch.  v.  and  Petrie,  the  editor 
of  the  Corpus  Historicom,  preserved  by  the  Secord  Commission.  She  is  un- 
doubtedly called  "Mater  sua"  by  Asser;  and  Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  676,  evidently 
copying  from  Asser  and  Florence,  says:  " Dignissima  ejus  genitrhc." 

»  Thorpe,  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  86,  n.  3. 

*  Even  Lappenberg,  p.  296,  311;  Th.  Wright  Biog.  Brit.  Liter,  i.  38$. 
Thorpe's  translation!  ii.  41,  places  this  opinion  in  a  more  probable  light 
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the  mother  of  his  children,  and  renounced  all  care  of  their 
education,  when,  as  a  grey-headed  old  man,  he  took  a  young 
princess  for  his  wife.  We  cannot  fancy  this  prince  to  have 
been  so  heartless,  notwithstanding  his  known  weak  character ; 
it  is  also  very  questionable  whether  he  would  so  far  have 
put  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Church  and  her  ministers, 
to  whom  in  all  other  cases  he  paid  so  much  deference — or 
whether  Swithin,  in  particular,  would  have  connived  at  such  a 
proceeding.  It  is  inexplicable  that  Asser,  Florence,  Wilhelm, 
and  others,  should  have  known  nothing  of  so  flagrant  an  act. 
In  all  probability,  Osburgha  died  before  her  husband  set  out 
for  Borne.  Her  death  was  quiet,  as  her  whole  life  had  been : 
she  had  lived  as  the  mother  of  her  children,  and  not  as  a 
queen,  and  therefore  our  sources  of  information  take  no 
note  of  her.  But  that  Alfred  thanked  her  alone  for  his  love 
of  the  national  poetry,  inspired  in  his  earliest  youth  by  the 
songs  in  that  first  book,  he  himself  undoubtedly  confessed  to 
Asser,  whose  account  of  the  matter  has  come  down  to  us 
indeed,  but  in  a  mutilated  state,  and  diverted  from  its  proper 
situation. 

Finally,  one  more  observation  must  be  made  on  thfi  sub- 
ject. The  mother  did  not  desire  the  book  to  be  reaa;  the 
songs  were  to  be  learnt  by  heart — and  so  the  little  one 
understood  the  wish.  He  went  to  his  teacher,  probably  his 
own  and  his  brothers'  attendant,  and  read,  that  is  to  say, 
had  the  book  read  to  him,  and  repeating  after  the  reading, 
learnt  to  recite  the  songs1. 

In  the  year  853,  the  'young  boy,  who,  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  their  children,  had  won  his  parents'  hearts  by  his 
amiability  and  brilliant  qualities,  was  sent  over  the  sea  to 
Some.  It  is  difficult  to  say  .what  may  have  been  his  father's 
motives  for  this  proceeding ;  we  can  only  suppose  that  his 
veneration  for  the  capital  city  of  Christendom,  and  for  the 
representative  of  Christ  upon  earth,  made  him  hope  to  re- 

1  Thorpe  remarks,  in  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  86,  n.  8,  that  in  those  times  this  was 
the  usual  mode  of  teaching  and  learning.  I  may  here  call  attention  to  the  different 
uses  of  the  following  words,  which  are  similar  in  their  etymology:  The  old 
northern  iwda;  the  Gothic  rodjan,  loqni;  the  Anglo-Saxon  r&lan,  legere;  in 
which,  according  to  J.  Grimm,  Gramm.  L  469,  n.  2,  ed.  Si.  "the  meanings  of 
4  loqni'  and  '  legere'  are  confounded  with  the  idea  conveyed  in '  recitare.' "  Neither 
must  the  Greek  \*y*w  nor  the  Latin  legere  be  forgotten. 
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ceive  the  same  gifts  from  the  Holy  Father  which  the  earlier 
popes  had  bestowed  on  the  sons  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne — 
namely,  their  holy  unction  and  benediction.  He  wished  his 
favourite  child,  whom  he  secretly  desired  might  succeed  him 
on  the  throne,  to  receive,  in  the  blessing  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  a  kind  of  prophetic  authorisation  of  the  succession. 
Alfred  made  the  long  and  difficult  journey,  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  his  father's  retainers,  both  noble  and  com- 
moners1. When  he  arrived  in  the  Eternal  City,  the  Pope, 
Leo  IV.,  received  him  in  a  manner  befitting  his  own  rank 
and  the  consideration  which  his  father  enjoyed :  he  anointed 
him  king,  and  adopted  him  to  the  place  of  a  child,  as  his 
spiritual  son2.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  young  prince  did 
not  remain  long  in  Home,  but  that  after  the  wish  of  his  father 
had  been  fulfilled,  returned  with  his  followers  to  his  own 
country.  But  he  was  destined  soon  again  to  take  this  toil- 
some journey,  accompanied  by  his  father  himself. 

It  will  be  well  in  this  place  to  speak  somewhat  more  at 
large  of  Ethelwulf  s  position  with  regard  to  the  Eomish 
Church.  In  the  foregoing  pages,  we  have  twice  incidentally 
had  ojpasion  to  consider  the  development  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence in  the  West  Saxon  kingdom.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Church  endeavoured  to  make  itself  an  important  element 
in  the  national  constitution  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Ina  it  had 
not  attained  much  power,  on  account  of  the  isolated  position 
of  the  State,  which  numbered  no  primacy  among  its  bishoprics, 
for  from  the  time  of  the  first  conversion,  Kent  had  been  the 
seat  of  the  archbishop,  who  copied  the  decrees  of  the  Synod 
for  the  whole  south  of  the  island,  appointed  the  bishops*  to 
their  dioceses,  and  Ina  sent  to  him  the  young  Winfrid  as  his 
plenipotentiary.  As  long  as  the  kingdom  of  Kent  belonged 
to  its  own  hereditary  princes,  the  influence  of  even  the  more 

1  "  Magno  Dobilium  et  etiam  ignobilium  numero  constipatum."  Asser,  p.  470. 
That  Bishop  Swithin  accompanied  the  prince  is  not  certain. 

2  So  Asser,  p.  470 ;  and  Chron.  Sax.  a.  853  (in  the  three  oldest  MSS.)r  against 
which  no  historical  reason  can  be  adduced.  Hearne  (Spelman's  Life  of  King 
Alfred,  p.  17,  n.  2)  shows  ns  what  absurdities  have  passed  current  on  this  point ; 
for  he  says,  on  the  authority  of  some  obscure  manuscripts  of  the  later  middle 
ages,  that  Alfred  was  not  alone  the  first  and  only  King  of  England  who  received 
the  Papal  unction,  but  that  after  his  father's  victorious  return  from  battle  as 
King  of  South  Wales,  he  was  anointed  the  first  Prince  of  Wales. 
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powerful  states  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was  insignificant. 
Mercia  had  early  endeavoured  to  assume  the  supreme  autho- 
rity :  the  powerful  Ofla  and  King  Kenulf  had  even  attempted 
to  establish  an  archbishopric  of  their  own  at  Litchfield ;  but 
their  plan  did  not  succeed,  owing  to  the  steadfast  opposition 
of  the  then  archbishop1.     When  Egbert,  some  ten  years 
later,  finally  subdued  the  Mercians,  they  were  deprived,  at 
the  same  time,  of  all  participation  in  the  political  and  eccle- 
siastical affairs  of  Kent.    Their  shadow-king,  Baldred,  fled 
precipitately  before  the  advancing  Ethelwulf,  who  lived  pro- 
bably for  fourteen  years  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
archbishop.    Kent  remained  attached  to  Wessex,  and  by  this 
union  of  the  whole  southern  states  of  the  island,  that  most 
distinguished  of  all  the  primacies  once  founded  by  the  great 
Gregory  must  also  have  been  strengthened.    During  the 
next  century  we  learn  nothing  more  of  a  collision  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers.    The  synods,  which  had 
been  frequently  held  under  the  Mercian  kings,  were,  in  the 
reigns  of  Ethelwulf  and  Alfred,  almost  discontinued — a  cir- 
cumstance which  indicates  friendly  co-operation  between  the 
two  powers,  although  it  may  have  been  caused  in  part  by 
the  severe  sufferings  which  then  weighed  down  the%rhole 
country.    Until  towards  the  end  of  the  next  century,  we 
never  even  hear  that  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  distin- 
guished himself;  either  in  his  private  character  or  by  his 
public  actions.     Only  the  name  and  the  year  of  the  death  of 
each  succeeding  prelate  are  recorded.     Of  infinitely  more 
importance  than  the  archbishop,  in  Ethelwulf  s  reign,  were 
two  men  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken :  Church  and  State 
at  that  time  depended  on  their  management.    As  Ealstan 
strove  in  the  battle-field  for  the  protection  of  the  united  pro- 
vinces, so  Swithin  laboured  at  the  king's  side  for  the  increase 
of  the  spiritual  power.    Although  few  authenticated  incidents 
in  the  life  of  the  latter  are  preserved,  we  must  not  fail  to 
attach  due  importance  to  the  great  influence  which  he  exer- 
cised over  the  weak  administration  of  Ethelwulf.    He  con- 
stantly endeavoured  to  confirm  the  mind  of  this  prince  in  the 
idea  that  his  sovereignty  was  closely  bound  up  with  the  glory 
of  the  Church.    Perhaps  Swithin  held  up  before  him,  for 
this  purpose,  the  example  of  Charlemagne,  in  whose  kingdom 

1  Lappenberg,  p.  228,  233. 
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the  strict  bond  of  union  with  Borne  rendered  essential  service  to 
the  temporal  ruler  in  the  preservation  of  his  authority.  A  pre- 
cisely  similar  result  might  take  place  at  that  time  in  England. 
Since  the  arrival  of  Augustin,  the  dwellers  in  the  island 
had  held  uninterrupted  communion  with  Rome ;  and  this  had 
not  long  existed  before  a  house  was  established  there  for  the 
reception  of  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims,  and  the  instruction  of  the 
clergy.    "We  have  seen  that  two  kings  of  the  West  Saxons 
went  there  to  die,  and  the  English  archbishops  received  the 
pallium,  and  many  English  bishops  their  consecration,  from 
the  hands  of  the  pontiff  at  Borne.     Offa's  name  was  not  less 
known  at  St.  Peter's  than  at  the  court  of  Charles.     In  the 
year  799,  the  Primate  Ethelheard  went  with  Cynebert,  a 
bishop  of  West  Saxony,  to  Borne1.     In  the  first  year  after 
his  father's  death,  Ethelwulf  was  eagerly  desirous  of  under- 
taking the  pilgrimage ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  vision  which  ap- 
peared to  and  much  disquieted  him,  prompted  him  to  demand 
of  Lewis  the  Pious  a  free  passage  through  his  dominions3. 
For  the  son  of  Egbert  was  animated  by  the  same  longing 
which  formerly  had  not  allowed  his  ancestors  to  rest  in  peace 
on  the  throne,  and  Swithin  would  certainly  not  be  silent  on 
the  great  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  such  an  under- 
taking.    But  the  doubtful  position  of  his  realm  chained  the 
king  at  home  for  a  long  while ;  and  it  was  only  when  it  first 
appeared  probable  that  the  Saxons  would  master  the  Danes, 
that  he  sent  his  favourite  son  into  Italy,  and  soon  after  made 
magnificent  preparations  for  his  own  journey  thither. 

Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  855,  after  he  had, 
at  an  assembly  of  the  states,  made  over  more  than  the  tenth 
part  of  his  private  income  in  favour  of  the  Church,  and  for 
the  salvation  of  his  own  soul  and  those  of  his  ancestors3, 
he  set  out  from  home,  accompanied  by  his  darling  son  and  a 

1  Ohron.  Sax.  a.  799. 

*  Prudent  Tree.  a.  839,  ap.  Pertz.  Mon.  Germ.  SS.  i.  483. 

*  I  cannot  make  more  than  this  from  Asser's  words,  p.  470;  but  that  Ethel- 
wulf  endowed  the  Church  with  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  king- 
dom, is  an  earlv  invention  which  has  also  been  adopted  in  the  following  documents 
of  Kemble's  Cod.  Dipl.  n.  270,  272,  275,  276,  1048,  1050,  1051,  1052,  1053, 
1054, 1057,  in  which  the  fraud  is  most  obvious.  Vide  Thorpe,  Florent.  Wigora. 
i.  74,  n.  1,  and  Kemble's  profound  researches  into  the  subject  from  collected  docu- 
ments and  authorities.   Saxons,  ii.  480-490. 
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magnificent  retinue.  His  road  lay  through  the  country  of 
the  friendly  King  of  the  Franks.  Charles  the  Bald  received 
him  on  his  passage  with  all  honour,  bestowed  on  him  every- 
thing that  he  needed,  and  lent  him  his  royal  escort  as  far  as 
the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom1.  Over  the  Alps  and  through 
Lombardy  the  pilgrims  went  on  their  way  to  Some,  where 
they  sojourned  for  a  whole  year2.  The  boy,  who  had  been 
there  so  short  a  time  before,  but  who  had  grown  older  and 
improved  in  mind  and  intelligence,  must  have  been  struck 
with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  the  magnificent  capital  of 
the  world.  He  saw  and  learnt  to  comprehend  all  the  great 
results  which  had  been  effected  by  a  nobly-gifted  people  and 
the  emperors  in  former  days,  and  in  the  present  by  a  flou- 
rishing Church.  The  impressions  which  at  this  period  his 
susceptible  spirit  received,  proved  indelible;  we  recognise 
them  in  later  days  influencing  the  Saxon  king,  who,  next  to 
the  love  for  his  own  people  and  their  language,  which  he 
inherited  from  his  mother,  cherished  an  affection  for  those 
we  call  classic,  and  who  steadily  endeavoured  to  cultivate  his 
desire  to  become  familiar  with  them,  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
obstacles. 

In  the  mean  while,  Alfred's  father  improved  his  time  also 
— but  after  his  own  fashion.  Freed  from  the  burden  of 
sovereignty,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
ardent  exercises  of  devotion,  and  to  have  displayed  his  great 
affection  for  the  Romish  Church  by  liberal  offerings.  By 
these  means  he  succeeded  in  appearing  as  a  very  different 
and  much  more  powerful  prince  than  either  of  his  ancestors, 
CaBdwalla  and  Ina,  who  both  made  pilgrimages  to  Borne, 
died  there,  and  were  buried  in  holy  ground. 

He  left  so  many  brilliant  tokens  of  his  presence  behind 
him,  that  they  were  judged  worthy  of  being  held  up  to  the 
grateful  memory  of  posterity  in  the  annals  of  the  popes.  The 
king,  whose  strange-sounding  name  is  never  once  correctly 
written,  bestowed  gifts,  consisting  of  a  gold  crown  of  four 
pounds  weight,  two  dishes  of  the  purest  gold,  a  sword  richly 
set  in  gold,  two  gold  images,  silver-gilt  Saxon  urns,  stoles 
bordered  with  gold  and  purple  stripes,  white  silken  garments 

1  Asser,  p.  470,  and  especially  Prudent.  Tree.  Annal.  a.  855,  ap.  Pert*.  Hon. 

Germ.  SS.  i.  449. 

2  Aaser,  p.  570 :  Ibique  anno  integro  commoratus  est   Chron.  Sax.  a.  855. 
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for  celebrating  the  mass,  decorated  with  figures,  and  other 
costly  articles  of  clothing  required  for  the  service  of  the 
Church.  He  also,  with  the  consent  of  Pope  Benedict,  be- 
stowed rich  alms  in  gold  and  silver  on  the  temple  of  St. 
Peter,  on  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  and  on  the  dwellers  in 
Borne  of  every  rank1.  We  cannot  avoid  feeling  astonishment 
at  the  magnificence  displayed  by  a  King  of  Britain  in  the 
ninth  century.  The  Saxon  schools,  which  had  already  been 
twice  destroyed  by  fire  since  their  establishment,  he  rebuilt 
at  his  own  cost,  and  further  enriched  them  by  the  most 
liberal  endowments.  He  determined,  for  the  welfare  of  his 
Boul,  to  send  yearly  to  Borne,  out  of  his  private  income,  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  marks,  one  hundred  of  which  were  des- 
tined to  fill  the  lamps  of  St.  Peter's  with  oil,  on  Easter-eve 
and  the  morning  of  Easter-day,  one  hundred  for  the  same 
service  at  St.  Paul's,  and  one  hundred  were  a  present  to  the 
Holy  Father  himself3.  From  the  annual  donation  proceeded 
the  so-called  Peter's  penny,  or  Bomescot,  which  in  later 
times  the  island  Saxons  found  so  much  difficulty  in  collect- 
ing, and  which  was  never  again  paid  willingly  to  Borne  up 
to  the  time  when  she  lost  all  power  over  England. 

In  employments  such  as  these  the  year  passed  away,  and 
the  royal  guest  of  Benedict  III.  thought  of  returning  home. 
Once  more  Charles  the  Bald  enacted  the  part  of  a  host 
towards  him.  At  the  Prankish  court  Ethelwulf  tarried 
many  months,  and  in  July  856  he  was  betrothed  to  Judith, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles.  On  the  1st  October,  the 
marriage  was  solemnly  celebrated  at  the  royal  palace  of 
Verberie,  on  the  Oise.  Hincmar,  the  Archbishop  of  Bheims, 
espoused  the  royal  pair,  and  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
the  bride — a  ceremony  which  was  not  customary  among  the 
West  Saxons,  but  which  the  proud  Charles  would  not  allow 
to  be  withheld  from  his  daughter.  Accompanied  by  his 
richly-dowered  young  queen,  Ethewulf  set  out  once  more, 
and  crossed  over  with  his  retinue  to  England3. 

1  Anastasius  de  Vitis  Pontif.  Roman,  ap.  Muratori  Scriptt  rerr.  Italic,  in.  251, 
252 :  Hujus  temporibus  rex  Saxonum  nomine.— causa  orationis  veniens — et  post 
paucos  dies  vitam  finivit  et  pen-exit  ad  Dominum. 

2  Asser,  p.  472. 

3  Prudent.  Tree.  Annal.  a.  856,  ap.  Pertz.  i.  450.  Edilwulf  rex  occidentafiam 
Anglorum,  Roma  rediens,  Judith,  filiam  Karii  regis,  mense  Jnfio  desponsatum 
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Whatever  may  have  induced  the  king,  who  was  already 
advanced  in  years,  to  marry  so  young  a  wife1 — whether  it  was 
the  prospect  of  more  heirs  to  his  name,  or  the  pride  of  being 
so  closely  connected  with  the  King  of  the  Franks — we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Osburgha  was  still  living  to  be  a 
witness  of  her  husband's  folly.  But  this  folly  must  detain 
our  history  for  a  while  from  the  son  of  that  noble  woman, 
and  it  must  now  relate  the  results  of  this  marriage. 

During  the  long  absence  of  the  king,  a  revolt  took  place 
in  the  kingdom.  It  originated  in  his  own  family,  and  was 
ostensibly  caused  by  the  intelligence  of  his  second  marriage 
and  of  Judith's  coronation.  Ethelbald  had  probably  still 
deeper  grounds  than  these,  on  which  he  endeavoured  to 
justify  not  only  a  revolt  against  his  father,  but  also  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  nature  of  the  government  itself:  he  was  now  the 
eldest  son ;  and  as  it  is  recorded  that  he  had  been  king  five 
years  when  he  died,  he  must  have  begun  to  rule  in  Kent 
about  the  time  that  his  father  set  out  for  Eome.  At  that 
time  Athelstan  altogether  disappears,  no  mention  of  any  kind 
being  made  of  his  death.  It  is  probable  that,  as  soon  as 
Ethelwulf  departed  on  his  pilgrimage,  that  Ethelbald,  sup- 
ported by  the  bishops  and  other  nobles,  was  appointed  regent 
over  the  entire  kingdom. 

As  far  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  scanty  records  we  can 
collect,  the  designs  and  inclinations  of  this  young  man  seem 
to  have  been  completely  opposed  to  those  of  his  peace-loving 
father,  who  was  such  a  devoted  servant  of  the  Church.  This 
revolt  was  an  audacious  and  foolhardy  step  on  his  part. 
All  our  accounts  of  it  are  known  to  proceed  from  clerical 
authors:  all,  without  exception,  treat  the  prince  in  the 
severest  manner,  not  one  of  them  makes  any  excuse  for  his 
conduct,  scarcely  one  ventures  to  speak  a  good  word  for  him 
at  his  death.    In  spite  of  this  unanimity  of  opinion  against 

Calendis  Octobrfbns  in  Vermeria  palatio  in  matrimoninm  accipit,  nt  earn,  Ing- 
maro  Dnrocortori  Remoram  episcopo  benedicente,  imposito  capiti  ejus  diademate 
regmae  nomine  insignit,  quod  libi  suaeque  gente  eatenus  fuerat  insuetam; 
patratoque  regiia  aparatibus  ntrimque  atone  muneribns  matrimonio,  cam  ea 
Britanniam  regni  sni  ditionem,  navigio  repetit.  Chron.  Sax.  A.  855.  Asser,  p. 
470.    Vide  Hardy,  Willi.  Malmesb.  lib.  iii.  §  109,  n.  1. 

1  Charles  the  Bald  married  Ermenherde,  about  the  end  of  the  year  842 ;  Prudent. 
Tree.  AnnaL  A.  842,  ap.  Pertz.  i.  439.  Vide  Thorpe,  Florent.  Wigorn.  L  86, 
n.  3. 
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him,  the  very  weighty  motives  by  which  he  may  have  been 
actuated  must  not  be  overlooked.  He  perhaps  drew  the 
sword  against  his  father,  not  only  because  he  desired  to  obtain 
the  sovereignty, — the  weakness  of  Bthelwulf  was  openly 
manifested  to  the  world  by  this  second  marriage,  which  re- 
peated the  sad  farce  the  world  had  once  before  seen  when 
Lewis  the  Pious  allied  himself  with  the  elder  Judith.  The 
son  feared,  in  case  of  more  offspring,  a  partition  of  the 
dominions  in  favour  of  the  younger  children ;  he  also  especially 
dreaded  that  the  ecclesiastical  power,  so  full  of  avarice  and 
pretension,  would  act  now  as  it  had  formerly  done  when  it 
stood  by  Lewis  and  his  latest-born  children.  Ethelbald  may 
for  some  time  have  been  prepared  for  all  contingencies,  but 
first  openly  assumed  an  hostile  position  when  the  news  of  the 
betrothment  of  Judith  reached  him1.  The  names  of  his  ad* 
herents  speak  loudly  in  favour  of  his  cause,  and  lead  us  to 
infer  against  what  party  the  movement  was  really  directed. 
They  were  Ealstan,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  always  on  the 
side  of  valour  and  temporal  power,  and  the  no  less  warlike 
Eanwulf,  Ealderman  of  Somerset ;  both  ranked  next  to  the 
king  in  their  hereditary  Saxon  lands,  and  both  highly 
reverenced  and  feared  by  the  people8. 

According  to  the  account  given  by  Asser  and  his  copyists, 
which  was  probably  founded  on  information  supplied  by  Alfred 
himself,  Ethelbald  and  his  companions  took  no  more  decided 
step  than  to  bind  themselves  by  a  common  and  secret  oath, 
in  the  thick  forest  of  Selwood,  on  the  borders  of  Somerset 
and  Wilts.  This  proceeding  is  designated  by  the  biographer 
.  an  unheard-of  Le,  ^ugnant  TaU  jit  feeling? origi- 
nating  in  the  bad,  audacious  mind  of  the  prince  alone ;  al- 
though his  counsellors  confirmed  him  in  the  idea  of  depriving 
the  king  of  his  throne,  contrary  to  all  law,  human  and  divine. 

Such  was  the  tempest  brooding  over  England  when 
Ethelwulf,  still  glowing  with  the  pleasure  of  his  journey  to 
Borne,  and  delighted  with  his  new  marriage,  landed  on  his 
native  shores.  It  is  said  that  on  his  arrival  the  whole  people 
received  him  gladly,  and  expressed  their  willingness  to  banish 

1  This  seems  to  me  to  be  indicated  by  Asser's  twice-repeated  introduction  to 
the  narrative  of  the  revolt:  "  Interea  tamen  Aethelwulfo  rege  ultra  mare  tan- 
tflfo  tempore  immorante,"  p.  470 ;  und  "  Nam  redeunte  eo  a  Roma,*1  &c. 

8  Asser,  p.  470;  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  75. 
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from  the  kingdom  the  false  son  and  all  his  confederates, 
and  that  all  the  Saxon  nobles  espoused  the  father's  side1.  It 
thus  seemed  inevitable  that  a  struggle  would  ensue  between 
father  and  son.  In  what  German  state  has  this  never  been 
the  case  P  The  entire  nation  took  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
such  was  the  violent  party-spirit  prevailing,  that  civil  war 
seemed  ready  to  burst  forth2.  But  through  the  inimitable 
mildness  of  Ethelwulf  and  the  wise  counsels  that  were  be- 
stowed on  him,  it  was  agreed  that  the  leaders  of  each  party, 
with  the  consent  of  the  assembled  nobles,  should  meet  together 
in  a  convention,  in  which  the  quarrel  might  be  accommodated 
before  swords  were  drawn  on  either  side.  But  the  arrange- 
ment there  entered  into  proved  once  more  with  what  views 
the  son  had  raised  the  revolt,  and  that  certainly  all  the  Saxon 
nobles  and  freemen  had  not  gone  to  meet  the  father  on  his 
landing  with  greetings  of  welcome  and  intentions  of  follow- 
ing his  banner.  A  division  of  the  country  was  decided  on. 
Ethelbald  received  "Wessex,  the  principal  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  to  his  father  were  allotted  Kent  and  the  hereditary 
crown-lands,  over  which  he  had  already  ruled  in  the  time  of 
Egbert.  "Without  doubt  the  mere  name  of  the  crowned  queen 
was  obnoxious  to  the  West  Saxons,  and  they  therefore  will- 
ingly sided  with  Ethelbald ;  and  both  prince  and  people 
carried  their  point.  That  Ethelwulf,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
welcome  in  Kent  appears  certain ;  for  according  to  Asser's 
account,  he  placed  his  consort  on  the  throne  by  his  side  until 
his  death,  without  any  opposition  from  his  nobles.  From 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  the  agreement  could  have 
taken  no  other  form,  although  by  it  the  rebellious  son  ruled 
where  the  father,  by  law  and  justice,  ought  to  have  held 
sway8.  Nevertheless,  we  must  allow  that  Ethelbald,  by  his 
conduct,  averted  still  greater  mischief  from  the  country ;  he 

1  Asser,  471 ;  Florent  Wigora.  i.  75.  Even  the  Chron.  Sax.  a.  855,  says :  "  And 
after  pam  to  his  feodum  com  and  hie  paes  gefaegene  waeron."  MS.  Cott.  Tib.  B. 
iv.  only  has  "  gesnnd  ham  cum." 

8  Quin  immo  tota  cnm  gento  ambobus  rebellante  atrocius  et  crudelius  per  dies 
singulos  quasi  clades  intestina  augeretur,  &c. 

*  Asser,  p.  471 :  Ubi  pater  justo  judicio  regnare  debuerat,  ibi  iniqnus  et  pertinax 
filius  regnabat— et  Juditbum— joxta  se  in  regafi  solio  suo  sine  aliqua  suorum 
nobiliom  controversia  et  odio,  usque  ad  obitum  vita©  suae  contra  perversam 
illius  gentis  consuetudinem  seders  imperavit.  Asser  joins  to  this  the  so-often 
mentioned  History  of  Queen  ESburgha.  Vide  also  Thorpe,  Florent  Wigorn.  i.  75, 
76,  xl  1. 
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preserved  the  supreme  power  to  Wessex.  Although  Swithin's 
name  does  not  appear,  ne  undoubtedly  had  a  great  share  in 
inducing  the  other  side  to  give  way  so  wisely. 

Ethelwulf  did  not  long  survive  his  return  from  Borne  and 
his  quarrel  with  his  own  son.  The  last  months  of  his  life  wore 
away  in  outward  peace,  hut  his  heart  must  have  been  broken 
at  what  he  had  lived  to  see.  Before  his  death  he  drew  up  a 
testamentary  provision  respecting  the  succession  of  his  sons 
and  the  inheritance  of  his  private  fortune.  Besides  this,  he 
provided  richly  for  what,  above  all,  lay  nearest  his  heart — 
namely,  the  poor,  the  church,  and  the  salvation  of  his  own 
soul.  In  order  to  prevent  any  strife  after  his  death  among 
his  children,  he  willed  that  the  kingdom  should  remain  di- 
vided between  his  two  eldest  sons;  that  Ethelbert  should 
receive  Kent,  but  be  excluded  from  the  West  Saxon  kingdom ; 
and  if  Ethelbald  should  die  childless,  Ethelred  and  Alfred 
should  follow  him  in  succession.  His  estates  were  divided 
between  his  sons,  daughter,  and  other  kindred;  the  ready 
money  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  his  children  and  the  good 
of  his  soul.  On  all  his  extensive  estates  he  ordered  that  one 
poor  man  in  ten,  whether  native  or  foreigner,  should  be  pro- 
vided with  meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  by  nis  successors,  until 
the  day  of  judgment.  It  was  only  stipulated  as  a  condition, 
that  the  land  should  be  inhabited  by  men  and  cattle,  and  not 
be  allowed  to  lie  fallow.  The  sum  of  money  to  be  sent 
annually  to  Borne  is  also  mentioned.  At  a  general  assembly 
of  the  kingdom,  this  will  was  signed  by  the  Witan1.  Soon 
afterwards  Ethelwulf  died,  January  13th,  858,  and  was  buried 
at  Winchester8. 

1  We  do  not  possess  the  testament  itself.  Asser,  p.  472,  has  drawn  from  it  to  a 
great  extent;  and  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  77,  has  copied  from  him.  King  Alfred  gives 
the  item  respecting  the  division  of  the  kingdom  and  the  landed  property,  in  the 
preamble  to  his  own  testament.  Saxon,  Eemble  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  314.  Latin, 
ibid.  n.  1067.  In  spite  of  Asser's  high  estimation  of  the  good  intentions  of  the 
old  king,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  intended  to  found  a  succession  in  Kent 
for  the  second  son.  Ethelbert's  decision,  and  other  important  causes,  saved  the 
south  of  England  in  after-days  from  a  lasting  division  from  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom. 

2  Florent.  Wigorn.  i  78:  Defuncto  autem  Idibus  Januarii,  Prudent  Tree. 
AnnaL  858,  ap.  Pertz.  I  451 ;  Ethelwerd's  Chron.  iii.  512,  post  annum;  Hemic, 
Huntingd.  v.  787,  decimo  nono  annoregni  sni.  Vide  Hardy,  Wilb.  Malmesb.  ii. 
§  117,  n.  6. 
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He  left  no  children  by  his  young  queen,  but  she  is  still 
connected  for  a  short  time  with  the  kingdom  of  Wessez ;  for 
in  the  same  year  that  her  first  husband  died,  she  gave  her  con- 
sent  to  a  deal  unexampled  in  either  Christian  or  Pagan  annals, 
and  became  the  wife  of  her  eldest  step-son  Ethelbald.  So 
little  did  she  remember  the  solemn  words  of  Hincmar,  with 
which  the  primate  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Pranks  had  blessed 
her  former  marriage1.  The  clergy,  who  were  already  displeased 
at  the  unnatural  spite  of  the  son  against  the  father,  were  still 
mote  enraged  at  such  a  scandalous  act  as  this ;  the  contem- 
porary accounts  of  it  were  in  later  times  eagerly  gathered 
together,  and  again  handed  down  with  still  severer  censures8. 
In  every  point  of  view  this  was  a  bold,  bad  deed  of  Ethelbald's : 
he  was  already  hated,  and  stood  in  a  position  which  rendered 
it  difficult  for  him  to  win  good  opinions,  and  then,  without 
further  scruple,  without  reverence  for  his  father's  memory, 
and  in  defiance  of  religion,  he  took  to  himself  the  daughter 
of  the  Prank,  who  willingly  rushed  into  sin  at  the  Bight  of 
a  more  youthful  spouse.  Yet  Ethelbald  had  dared  still  more 
— he  had  married  a  queen3.  It  is  not  precisely  known  whether 
the  Saxons  raised  their  voice  against  this  latter  crime  as  they 
had  done  not  long  before,  but  we  may  assume  with  certainty 
that  Swithin4  was  courageous  enough  to  oppose  the  criminal 
pair,  and  urge  their  separation ;  and  the  disgust  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  in  which  at  that  time  an  active  Christian  spirit 

1  The  forms  of  Betrothment  and  Coronation,  vei  Bouquet  Scriptt.  rerr.  GalL 
to.  621, 622,  ut  non  Yideas  alienum  virum  ad  concupiscendum  eum  et  non  moecheris 
in  corpora  vel  corde  tno,  etc. 

*  Prudent  Tree  AnnaL  a.  858:  Relictam  ejus,  Judith  reginam  Edelboldus  films 
ejus  uxorenrducit.  Asser,  p.  472 :  Juthittam  cum  magna  ab  audientibus  infamia 
in  matrknooium  duxit.  Vide  Florent.  Wigwn.  a.  a.  0.  Simeon  Dunebn.  p.  676 ; 
Ingulph,  p.  863  (ed.  Francof.) ;  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii  §  117. 

*  Very  worthy  of  note  is  the  undoubtedly  authentic  document  by  Eembie,  Cod. 
DtnJom.  n.  1058;  it  is  dated  A.  858,  and  signed  Aedelbald  Rex,  Judith  Regina, 
SwrSun  Episcopns. 

*  Tins  opinion  rests  alone  on  the  authority  of  Matth.  Westmonast.  a.  859,  and 
of  Thomae  Rodborn  Annales  Eccks.  Winton.  ap.  Wharton  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  204. 
Vide  also  Hardy,  Wilh.  Malmesb.  Roger  de  Wendover,  i.  295,  indeed,  says  also: 
"  Athelbaldus  ab  errors  resipiscens  dimissa  Judetha,  noverca  sua,  cujus  torum 
fbedaverat,  peracta  poenitentia  tempore  quo  supervixit  regnum  cum  pace  et  jus- 
titia,  tempenmt;"  but  no  earlier  Chronicler  says  anything  of  the  sort.  Vide 
Kemble,  the  Saxons  in  England,  ii.  408. 
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Erevailed,  must  have  been  excessive.  But  Ethelbald's  was  a 
eadstrong  character ;  he  ruled  in  an  arbitrary  manner  and 
governed  by  fear ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  he  never  parted 
from  Judith,  and  that  she  did  not  return  home  to  her  father1 
until  after  her  husband's  death,  and  she  had  sold  all  her 
possessions  in  England.  In  the  year  860  an  early  death 
snatched  away  the  crime-laden  and  much-hated  Ethelbald ; 
with  all  his  audacity  he  had  only  won  the  scorn  of  posterity. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  people  of  Wessex  had  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  brave  and  energetic  king,  for  they  were  now 
again  obliged  to  take  up  arma,  against  their  cruel  foes3,  who 
had  remained  quiet  during  Ethelbald's  time.  He  had  only 
reigned  over  his  country  for  five  years,  and  two  and  a  half  of 
these  were  after  his  father's  death.  He  was  buried  in  Ealstan's 
cathedral  at  Sherborne3. 

As  there  was  no  direct  heir  by  Judith,  the  younger  son 
Ethelred  was  appointed  to  succeed  by  his  father's  will,  which 
had  been  universally  recognised ;  yet  his  brother,  the  King  of 
Kent,  succeeded  in  uniting  the  hereditary  crown  with  his  own 
realm,  which  consisted  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex4.  Whether 
this  union  resulted  from  the  desire  of  the  West  Saxons,  we 
do  not  know,  at  any  rate  endeavours  after  centralization  are 
once  more  evident.  We  perceive  them  more  particularly 
when,  soon  after  Ethelbert's  establishment  on  the  throne,  all 

1  Probably  not  earlier  than  861.  Annates  Bertiniani  (Hincmari),  a.  862,  ap. 
Pertz.  SS.  i.  456.  She  married  a  third  time,  and  by  this  marriage  became  the 
ancestress  of  Matilda,  the  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror;  Warnkonig  Hist 
Fland.  i.  144. 

2  Asser  and  Florence  call  him  "  iniquus  et  pertinax."  William  of  Malraeabnry 
styles  him  "  ignavus  et  perfidus  patri."  Only  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  637,  writes 
to  this  effect:  "  Morte  immatura  praereptus  est  planxit  autem  omnia  Anglia  Adel- 
baldi  regis  javentutem,  et  factus  est  luctus  vehemens  super  eum  et  sepelierunt 
enm  apud  Scireburne.    Sensitque  posthac  Anglia,  quantum  amiserit  in  eo." 

s  Asser,  p.  473.  The  day  of  his  death  fell  probably  in  July,  860 ;  that  of  Ethel- 
wnlf  on  13th  January,  858.    Vide  Hardy,  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  117,  n.  6. 

4  Asser,  p.  473,  omits  Essex ;  it  is  possible  that  the  Danes  may  have  already 
obtained  possession  of  that  country.  Geoffroi  Gaimer,  "  L'Estorie  des  EngLes," 
v.  2534  (Ed.  in  Corp.  Hist.),  says  of  Ethelred,  that  he  ruled  over  "  Kent  e  Suth- 
sexe  e  Hestsexe  e  Sndreie."  Animated  by  his  dislike  of  Ethelbald  and  by  his  cle- 
rical prejudices,  Asser  says  of  the  union  of  the  kingdom,  "  Ut  justum  erat" 
Chron.  Sax.  a.  860:  pa  feng  jEpelbriht  to  eallum  pam  rice  his  broftor  and  he  hit 
bold  mid  gddre  gepwaernesse.    (Consent) 
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the  states  were  obliged,  by  the  danger  which  threatened  from 
abroad,  to  seek  protection  for  their  country  in  better  means 
of  defence. 

It  is  said  that  in  Ethelbert's  days  the  great  heathen  army 
first  came  over  to  England  from  the  land  of  the  Franks,  which 
they  had  ravaged  under  their  leader,  the  Viking  Weland. 
They  seized  on  Winchester,  and  destroyed  the  city1.  As  they 
were  returning  to  their  ships,  laden  with  their  immense  booty, 
Osric  Ealderman  of  Hampshire,  and  Ethelwulf  of  Berk- 
shire, advanced  to  meet  them,  and  slew  many  of  the  Danes  ; 
the  rest  "  fled  like  so  many  women2."  In  the  fifth  year  of 
Ethelbert's  reign,  a  Danish  army  wintered  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet.  The  people  of  Kent  knew  no  better  means  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  against  it  than  to  purchase  the  security  of 
their  possessions  with  money,  and  accordingly  an  agreement 
was  entered  into.  But  these  robbers  knew  nothing  of  truth 
or  good  faith ;  they  were  well  aware  that  they  should  obtain  a 
much  larger  sum  by  pillage  than  by  treaties  of  peace. 
Scarcely  was  the  league  concluded  before  they  again  Droke 
it,  and  "like  cunning  foxes,"  secretly  and  by  night  left  their 
camp  and  ravaged  all  the  eastern  side  of  Kent8. 

Ethelbert  does  not  seem  to  have  met  these  attacks  with  any 
vigour ;  during  his  short  reign  we  never  once  find  him  taking 
the  field  in  person,  and  nothing  of  the  least  importance  is 
recorded  of  him.  It  appears  from  some  documents  placed 
before  him  for  ratification,  that  Swithin  must  have  been  at 
his  court  until  862,  when  this  bishop  died ;  the  father's  most 
faithful  servant  remained  at  the  side  of  the  more  obedient 
son ;  and  probably,  as  he  had  once  been  dismissed  by  Ethe- 
bald,  gave  a  willing  consent  to  the  assumption  of  the  West 
Saxon  crown  by  Ethelbert.  But  a  far  more  important  cir- 
cumstance for  us  is,  that  Alfred  at  this  time  was  residing  with 
this  brother,  some  of  whose  documents  are  signed  by  him4. 

1  Prudent  Tree.  Ann.  a.  860 ;  Hincmari  Annates,  A.  861,  ap.  Pertz.  SS.  i.  446, 
456;  Asser,  p.  473;  Chron.  Sax.  A.  860;  Lappenberg,  p.  298. 

*  Muliebriter  fugam  arripiunt.  Asser,  p.  473.  Two  copies  of  the  Chron.  Sax.  in 
MSS.  Cotton.  Tib.  A.  iii.  and  Tib.  B.  i.  give  Wulf  herd  instead  of  Osric. 

•  Asser,  p.  473:  Vulpino  more.    Chron.  Sax.  A.  865:  Se  here  bine  on  niht 
npbestaeL   Florent.  Wigorn. ;  Simeon  Dunelm. 

«  Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  n.  285,  287,  288,  293,  294, 1059.     Ethelbert  generally 
signs  "  Bex  occidentalinm  Saxonuin   sen  Cantuariorum ;"  Alfred  signs  simply 
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Among  the  documents  of  Ethelbald,  we  never  meet  with 
the  names  of  either  of  his  brothers  ;  they  remained  together 
in  Kent  during  the  lifetime  of  their  father,  and  until  their 
eldest  brother  died.  The  young  men  maintained  truly  fra- 
ternal relations  with  Ethelbert ;  they  followed  him*  into 
Wessex,  and  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  "West  Saxons, 
divided  with  him  their  inheritance,  and  the  land  which  they 
possessed  in  common,  placing  it  all  under  his  control1. 

Whatever  sorrows  may  have  befallen  Alfred's  youth,  they 
were  alleviated  during  Ethelbert's  reign;  for  after  he  had 
attained  his  twelfth  vear,  his  intense  desire  of  learning  to 
read  and  write  was,  with  much  difficulty,  gratified2.  Accord- 
ing to  Alfred's  own  account,  there  was  no  qualified  teacher 
in  the  whole  Saxon  kingdom  at  the  time  when  Swithin,  his 
father's  instructor,  died,  and  when  the  tumults  had  already 
begun.  "We  are  scarcely  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  difficulties 
that  must  then  have  beset  all  attempts  to  attain  even  the  first 
elements  of  knowledge.  Undauntedly,  but  with  much  toil, 
the  boy  overcame  all  obstacles ;  he  began  to  read  in  his  mo- 
ther-tongue what  he  had  already  learnt  by  heart,  and  the  old 
poetry  became  all  the  more  dear  to  him  as  he  understood  it 
better.  He  soon  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  writings 
and  songs  of  the  Church,  He  collected  into  one  book  the 
services  of  the  hours,  and  many  psalms  and  prayers,  and 
always  carried  it  about  with  him  in  his  bosom.  In  later 
times  he  never  parted  with  this  book  by  day  or  night,  and 
as  Asser  himself  saw,  he  derived  strength  and  consolation 
from  it  in  the  most  severe  vicissitudes  of  his  life.  This  in- 
formation properly  relates  to  a  later  period  of  his  life,  but  we 
find  it  also  recorded  that  during  his  youth  he  assiduously 
exercised  and  strengthened  his  body  by  the  chase.  He  fol- 
lowed the  wild  animals,  boldly  and  untiringly,  through  field 

"  filius   regis;"   in   the  earliest  documents,   Ealstan's    name  stands    next   to 
Swithin's. 

1  And  wyt  AcSered  mit  ealra  Westseaxana  witena  gewitnesse,  uncerne  dael 
oftfaestan  Aeftelbyrhte  cincge,  nncrum  m&ege  on  ftageraedene  $e  he  bit  eft  gedyde 
unc  sw&  gewylde  swa  bit  *5a  waes  $a  wit  bit  him  oftfaestan,  and  he  "Sa  swa"  dyde, 
ge  flaetyrfe,  ge  "Saet  he  mid  uncre  gem&nan  begeat,  and  $aet  he  sylf  gestrynde. 
Alfred's  testament  by  Kemble,  n.  314. 

2  Asser,  p.  473.  At  this  time  occur  the  first  documents  that  are  also  signed  by 
Alfred.  Instead  of  "  lectores,"  Florent.  i.  87  gives  "  grammatici ;"  but  his  in- 
struction in  Latin  cannot  be  meant 
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and  wood,  until  he  hud  accomplished  their  destruction.  He 
soon  outstripped  his  companions  in  dexterity.  Good  for- 
tune accompanied  him  in  all  things,  like  a  gift  from  God1. 
He  did  not  yet  go  out  to  battle  against  the  heathen  foe; 
his  time  passed  on  in  harmless  preparations  for  the  ap- 
proaching earnest  work,  until,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
866,  King  Ethelbert  died — it  is  said,  after  a  peaceful,  mild, 
and  honourable  reign,  and  when  he  was  buried  at  Sherborne 
beside  his  brother2,  there  was  great  grief  in  the  land. 


III. 

THE  TIME  OF  EDTJCA/TION,  EEOM  866  TO  871. 

Ik  conformity  with  the  ancient  order  of  the  succession, 
Ethelred,  the  third  brother,  now  ascended  the  throne.  Like 
his  predecessor,  he  preserved  the  union  between  the  royal 
dominions  and  the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Sussex3,  although, 
according  to  the  earlier  usage,  Alfred  ought  to  have  ruled  in 
the  latter.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  time  imperatively 
required  that  this  old  arrangement  should  no  longer  be  ob- 
served. The  south-eastern  coast  of  the  island  was  especially 
open  to  an  unexpected  attack  from  the  enemy,  and  nothing 
except  a  general  union  of  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  under  one 
leader,  could  ensure  a  successful  defence.  It  does  not  seem 
that  Alfred  put  forward  any  pretensions  \  on  the  contrary, 
he  clearly  saw  what  course  of  action  would  be  injurious, 
and  soon  found  that  the  best  service  he  could  render  to  the 
king  his  brother  and  the  realm,  was  to  set  an  example  of 

1  Nam  incomparabilis  omnibus  peritia  et  felicitate  in  ilia  arte,  sicut  et  in  ceteris 
omnibus  Dei  donis  fait.    Asser,  p.  474. 

2  Asser,  p.  473,  designates  his  reign  as  "  pacifice  et  araabiliter  et  honorabiliter.'' 
Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  69;  Simeon  Dunelm.  p.  676 ;  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  118,  follow 
bis  authority  "  strenne  dulciterqne."  Ingulpb.  p.  863,  gives  an  invention  of  bis 
own:  "  Iste  validissimus  adolescens  et  Danorum  triamphator  invictus."  Henric. 
Huntingd.  v.  739,  assigns  him  a  rale  of  ten  years  in  Kent.  According  to  Hardy's 
supposition  after  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  118,  n.  2,  he  died  somewhere  in  February. 
WHhelm  gives  him  a  quinquennium,  as  well  as  his  predecessor  and  successor,  and, 
perhaps  by  a  chronological  mistake,  does  not  include  the  two  years  and  a  half  of 
his  role  in  Kent. 

3  He  always  signs  himself  "  Ethelred  Rex  occidentalium  Saxonum  nee  non  et 
Cantuariorum."    Kemble,  No.  294,  296, 298, 1061. 
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submissive  obedience.  There  is  no  record  of  any  dissension 
between  him  and  Ethelred.  As  second  in  power,  Alfred 
occupied  the  highest  position  after  the  king,  and  was  in- 
vested with  a  certain  degree  of  authority  over  all  the  states. 
He  was  crown-prince,  the  acknowledged  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  to  all  the  royal  property1.  Soon  after  Ethelred' s  ac- 
cession a  general  assembly  of  the  kingdom  was  held,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  property  should  be  treated  was  de- 
cided. Alfred  wished  that  the  inheritance  left  bv  his  father 
and  his  two  brothers  might  be  divided,  and  that  he  might 
manage  his  share  independently.  Ethelred  replied  that  he 
had  entered  into  his  inheritance  so  long  before  his  younger 
brother,  and  had  added  so  much  to  it,  that  a  just  partition 
would  be  very  difficult ;  but  that,  after  his  own  death,  Alfred 
should  be  the  sole  heir.  With  this  Alfred  willingly  complied ; 
but  some  years  later,  when  the  kingdom  was  threatened  with 
destruction  by  the  heathen  enemy,  both  the  brothers  were 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  their  descendants,  to  make  a  different 
arrangement2. 

The  time  is  now  arrived  when  the  History  of  England 
takes  a  more  general  and  connected  form,  for  the  country 
was  threatened  by  a  common  danger. 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  immediate  subject,  the  Life  of 
Alfred,  we  must  cast  a  glance  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
West  Saxon  kingdom.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  866, 
the  Danes  made  a  more  furious  and  terrible  attack  than  ever 
they  had  done  before  on  the  whole  Grermanic  east  coast  of 
the  island.  As  commanders  of  the  fleets  there  now  appear 
kings,  the  accounts  of  whose  gigantic  stature  and  ferocity 
still  savour  somewhat  of  tradition ;  but  with  every  record  in 
the  English  annals  these  plundering  and  conquering  people 
stand  out  more  clearly  from  their  northern  obscurity.  Some 
method  now  was  visible  in  their  hitherto  apparently  uncon- 
nected campaigns,  for  they  established  settlements  on  the 
coast,  from  whence  they  could,  without  opposition,  ravage 

1  He  is  called  "  frater  regis"  by  Kemble,  No.  298,  "  filius  regis"  (prince},  No. 
1061.  By  Asser,  p.  475,  476,  477,  he  is  always  styled  "  Secondarius"  during  his 
brother's  lifetime. 

2  Alfred's  will :  Kemble,  No.  314 — which,  according  to  its  historical  preamble,  can 
scarcely  have  been  made  earlier  than  the  years  880  or  885. 
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the  interior  of  the  country,  so  rich  in  cattle  and  agricultural 
produce. 

But  the  lives  and  actions  of  individuals  are  yet  by  no 
means  clearly  distinguishable.  It  is  a  fruitless  undertaking 
to  attempt  to  unite  in  one  continuous  history,  the  poetical 
traditions  of  Scandinavia,  founded  on  the  exploits  of  the  con- 
quering heroes,  with  the  short  sketches  of  their  names  tpid 
deeds  given  in  the  English  Chronicles,  which,  at  a  later 
period,  were  in  a  great  measure  mingled  with  the  northern 
myths.  Events  and  names  are  confusedly  and  incorrectly 
stated.  It  is  recorded  that  the  dark  and  fearful  King 
Eegnar  Lodbrok  fought  in  Northumbria  during  the  pre- 
ceding century,  and  met  his  dreadful  death  in  the  Serpent 
tower  of  Ella ;  and  that  the  brothers  Hingwar  and  Hubba 
appeared  in  Northumbria  to  avenge  their  father ;  but  ac- 
cording to  history,  they  first  came  over  with  the  great  fleet, 
and  landed  in  East  Anglia.  It  is  also  said,  that  in  order  to 
be  revenged  on  the  adulterous  King  Osbert,  the  nobleman 
Biorn  Butsecarl  summoned  Guthorm  the  Dane  into  the 
country ;  whereas,  this  warrior  first  appears  on  the  scene  in 
the  country  south  of  the  Humber1.  The  real  cause  of  these 
attacks,  and  of  the  successful  results  which  crowned  them,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  narrations  of  this  kind,  which,  in  spite  of 
their  historical  basis,  belong  to  the  region  of  poetry.  The 
simple  fact  is,  that  the  rapacious  people  soon  learnt  by  expe- 
rience which  was  the  weakest  point  of  their  opponents  ;  and 
at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  they  attacked  with  all  their 
force  the  two  kingdoms  which  were  least  able  to  make  any 
defence. 

At  that  time,  as  we  have  seen,  the  supremacy  of  Wessex 
was  much  less  recognised  in  the  north  than  in  the  south  of 
the  island.  If  the  Scandinavian  pirates  had  delayed  their 
advent  for  a  few  years  longer,  it  might  have  been  easy  for 
the  successors  of  Ethelwulf  to  put  an  end  to  the  perpetual 
struggles  for  the  throne  between  the  Northern  Angles  and 
the  weaker  ones  of  the  east.  The  West  Saxons  might  have 
asked  then,  to  some  purpose,  which  were  the  stronger,  the 
Pagan  or  Christian  G-ermans ;  but  profiting  by  the  dissen- 

1  The  narrative  and  the  sources  of  hoth  accounts  may  be  found  in  Lappenberg, 
U.  30-32. 
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sions  amongst  their  adversaries,  tbe  Pagans  succeeded  with 
inconceivable  rapidity  in  gaining  the  ascendancy. 

A  brisk  autumnal  east  wind  now  carried  a  fleet,  which  mast 
have  been  a  very  considerable  one,  straight  from  its  island- 
home  to  the  Wash,  whose  broad  shallow  bay  presented  no 
obstacle  to  a  landing.  The  East  Angles  did  not  attempt  to 
enter  into  any  contest  with  this  great  body  of  Pagans,  as 
their  most  celebrated  leader,  Hubba,  appeared  at  their  head, 
but  rather  offered  them  shelter  and  support,  provided  them 
with  a  winter  residence,  and  furnished  them  with  horses  for 
their  march  in  the  spring1.  As  soon  as  the  weather  became 
milder,  the  Danes  set  out  northwards,  and  entered  the  district 
around  York.  Here,  for  five  years,  a  powerful  usurper,  Ella, 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  royal  Bernician  family,  had  de- 
prived the  rightful  prince,  Osbert,  of  the  throne.  The 
weaker  party  still  kept  up  the  feud,  and  the  whole  province 
was  therefore  in  the  most  disastrous  condition2. 

"When  the  great  Pagan  army  crossed  the  Humber,  spreading 
desolation  around  its  path,  the  two  opposing  kings,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  nobles  of  the  country,  and  inspired  by  terror, 
suspended  their  quarrel  and  united  their  forces  for  defence. 
By  the  first  of  November  the  Danes  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  city  of  York,  and  from  thence  had  advanced  as 
far  as  the  Tyne.  Wherever  they  passed,  churches  and  clois- 
ters were  robbed  of  their  treasures,  and  the  buildings  them- 
selves set  on  fire.  Towards  the  end  of  the  winter  the  North- 
umbrians, commanded  by  both  their  kings  and  eight  earls, 
made  a  stand  against  the  plundering  hordes,  who  with  some 
difficulty  collected  their  scattered  bands,  and  made  a  hasty 
flight  to  York.  They  intended  to  defend  themselves  behind 
the  city  walls,  although  these,  as  Asser  remarks,  were  far 
from  being  strong  in  those  days.  The  Christians  followed 
close  upon  the  fugitives :  a  great  number  entered  the  town 
with  them,  and  the  rest  commenced  razing  the  walls.  When 
the  Danes  found  themselves  threatened  with  such  danger  in 
their  only  fortress,  they  determined  on  making  an  attempt  to 

1  Chron.  Sax.  A.  866. 

2  Tbe  chief  authority  for  this  is  Simeon  of  Durham,  Ecclesia.  ii.  6.  a.  867,  by 
Twysden.  Aaser  gives  a  striking  account  of*  it  also,  although  in  wrong  chronolo- 
gical order,  p.  474.    Also  Ghron.  Sax,  a.  867,  and  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  80. 
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fight  &  passage  through  the  ranks  of  their  valiant  besiegers. 
This  took  place  March  21st,  8681.  The  Northumbrians  gave 
way  before  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack  and  the  fearful 
havoc  made  by  the  Danish  weapons.  A  great  number  of  the 
Christians  were  slain,  amongst  others  many  nobles  and  both 
the  kings,  for  whom  the  Durham  Chronicler  has  no  pity,  for 
they  had  been  the  principal  means  of  bringing  this  ruin  on 
their  country,  and  Desides,  had  wickedly  squandered  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church. 

This  kingdom,  sunk  into  a  complete  state  of  lethargy  in 
consequence  of  long  years  of  anarchy,  was  not  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  Northmen.  Those  amongst  the  inhabitants  who 
had  escaped  destruction  were  compelled  to  submit  to  a  dis- 
graceful peace.  It  pleased  the  Danes  to  appoint  a  creature 
of  their  own  to  be  king  of  the  lands  north  of  the  Tyne. 
They  kept  the  southern  part  of  the  district  as  a  point  of 
egress  for  their  further  enterprises.  It  soon  became  evident 
in  what  direction  they  intended  to  commence  their  ravages ; 
for  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  invaded  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Mercia,  and  took  possession  of  the  strong  city  of 
Nottingham. 

They  now  rested  during  the  cold  season,  as  they  had  done 
at  their  first  landing,  and  also  at  York  ^  with  the  spring  they 
renewed  their  attacks.  But  King  Burhred  was  once  more  on 
his  guard ;  he  hastily  summoned  his  Witan,  and  agreed  to 
send  messages  to  his  brothers-in-law,  the  King  and  the 
Crown-Prince  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  to  entreat  them 
earnestly  to  levy  troops  without  delay,  and  hasten  to  assist 
him  in  repelling  the  invaders2. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  pause  for  a  time  in  this  narration 
of  military  affairs,  in  order  to  investigate  the  causes  which 
first  induced  the  "West  Saxons  to  co-operate  with  that  army 
which  they  had  so  often  met  in  battle ;  and  to  consider  also 
the  close  connexion  now  formed  between  them  and  the 
Mercians,  with  the  events  which  resulted  from  it  in  the  life 
of  Alfred.  Hitherto  no  hostile  ship  had  arrived  on  the  coast 
of  Wessex,  and  during  the  first  two  years  of  King  Ethelred's 
reign  no  man  had  been  compelled  to  take  up  arms.     In  con- 

1  Palm-Sunday,  Florent.  ed.  i.  which  day  fell  in  867  on  March  21st. 
*  Chron.  Sax.  a.  868;  Asser,  475. 
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sequence  of  this  deficiency  of  martial  subjects,  our  authorities 
have  recorded  but  two  events.  The  first  is  the  death  of 
Bishop  Ealstan,  which  took  place  about  the  same  time  that 
the  Danes,  those  ancient  foes  of  this  valiant  prince  of  the 
Church,  made  themselves  masters  of  York.  This  remarkable 
man  had  attained  a  great  age,  and  had  been  bishop  for  fifty 
years.  He  resolutely  maintained  his  position  amidst  all  the 
storms  of  life,  and  now  he  died  in  peace,  at  Sherborne,  and 
was  buried  in  the  royal  vault1.  The  defence  of  the  kingdom 
was  now  left  to  younger  hands.  Next  in  rank  to  the  king, 
and  destined  soon  to  distinguish  himself  by  skill  and  courage, 
stood  his  brother  Alfred,  already  arrived  at  years  of  man- 
hood. He,  who  as  a  child  had  delighted  his  parents'  hearts 
by  his  beauty  and  amiability,  as  a  young  man  was  now  the 
pride  and  hope  of  the  people.  We  have  to  thank  Asser  also 
for  this  second  account  of  him. 

In  868,  when  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year,  Alfred 
was  betrothed  to  Elswitha,  the  daughter  of  Ethelred  Mucel 
(the  Great),  Earl  of  the  G-aini2.  She  was  descended  from  the 
royal  family  of  Mercia,  through  her  mother  Edburga,  a  woman 
worthy  of  all  reverence,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
lived  as  a  widow  to  the  end  of  her  pious  life.  This  we  learn 
from  Asser,  who  had  frequently  seen  her3.  The  father  of 
Elswitha,  who  bore  the  honourable  surname  of  the  Great,  was 
the  chief  of  that  district  of  the  Angles,  and  appears  to  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia4.     The  cnoice  of  the  prince  was  a  wise  one.     By  the 

1  Asser,  p.  475 :  Postquam  episcopatum  per  quinquaginta  annos  honorabiliter 
rexerat,  in  pace  in  Scireburnan  sepal tus  est.  Chron.  Sax.  a.  867,  Wilh.  Malmesb. 
Gesta  Pontif.  ii.  247,  give  a  similar  account :  Magnae  in  seculo  potentiae.  Simeon 
Dunelm.  de  Gestis  Reg.  Angl.  p.  677,  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  738,  Florent.  Wigorn. 
A.  867,  ed.  i.  enter  at  much  length  into  his  services  to  the  State,  rendered  in 
battles  against  Kent  and  East  Anglia,  as  well  as  into  his  participation  in  Ethel- 
bald's  revolt. 

2  Gainsborough  in  Lincolnshire  still  preserves  the  name  of  this  district. 

*  Asser,  p.  475,  who  does  not  here  mention  the  name  of  Ethels  wit  ha,  says  of  her 
mother:  "Quam  nos  ipsi  propriis  oculorum  obtutibus  non  pauoes  anteobitnm 
suum  annis  frequenter  vidimus,  venerabilis  scilicit  foemina,n  etc. — Vide  Florent. 
Wigorn.  i.  81. 

4  There  is  a  Mucel  who  signs  Burhred's  documents  from  the  years  864  and  866. 
Eemble,  No.  290,  291, 292,  Chron.  Sax.  a.  903,  records  the  death  of  the  Ealderman 
Athnlf,  the  brother  of  Ethelswitha. 
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marriage  of  his  sister  an  alliance  with  the  Mercians  had 
already  been  formed,  and  by  this  fresh  union  the  two  states 
were  still  more  closely  connected  together. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  all  the  ancient  solem- 
nities in  Mercia,  probably  at  the  home  of  the  bride.  The 
guests,  both  men  and  women,  were  innumerable,  and  the 
banquet  lasted  day  and  night.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
festivities  that  Alfred  was  suddenly  seized  by  a  malady.  The 
loud  mirth  of  the  guests  was  silenced  at  the  sight  of  his  suf- 
ferings, and  neither  they  nor  all  the  physicians  of  the  day 
could  assign  any  cause  for  it.  Many  suspected  that  some  one 
amongst  the  people  who  surrounded  the  prince  had  bewitched 
him  by  secret  magic  arts,  or  that  the  devil  himself,  malicious 
at  his  virtue,  had  come  to  tempt  him.  Others  supposed  that 
it  was  an  unusual  kind  of  fever,  or  the  unexpected  return  of 
a  painful  disease  from  which  he  had  suffered  much  in  his 
earliest  youth. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  to  which  of  these  latter  suppositions 
we  must  give  credence,  and  the  accounts  we  have  of  the 
matter  are  extremely  vague1.     It  seems  that  as  he  entered 

1  The  accounts  of  both  maladies  are  to  be  found  in  Asser,  p.  474,  484,  485, 
492,  and  also  in  the  MS.  Cotton.  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  87,  88,  follows  these  au- 
thorities, bat  places  the  events  in  better  order,  as  do  Roger  de  Wendover,  i.  321, 
and  Matth.  Westmonast.  a.  871.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  older 
chroniclers,  as  fithelwerd,  Henric  Huntingd.  and  Wilh.  Malmesb.  make  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  these  bodily  sufferings.  The  minute  relation  given  in  Asset's 
work  appears  suspicious  merely  for  the  following  reasons :  Why  is  not  the  narra- 
tion given  with  the  notice  of  Alfred's  marriage  in  868,  where  it  chronologically 
belongs,  or  in  the  section,  p.  474,  which  treats  of  his  youth  and  education?  We 
find  it  under  the  year  884,  sixteen  years  after  the  marriage,  and  introduced  in  a 
description  of  the  nuptial  festivities.  The  whole  passage  is  apparently  torn  from 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  work,  and  very  clumsily  and  injudiciously  inserted  in  a 
wrong  place  by  a  later  hand.  The  train  of  thought,  too,  is  very  confused  in  this 
narration,  which  does  not  proceed  according  to  the  sequence  of  events,  but 
reverses  them — relates  them  backwards :  first  mentions  the  marriage,  then  the 
sudden  attacks  of  illness,  then  the  ficus,  and,  lastly,  the  mysterious  reason  of  the 
malady.  The  same  words  are  likewise  repeated  twice,  e.g.,  "  in  priuiaevo  juven- 
tatis  suae  flore."  In  the  erroneous  position,  the  incorrect  tautology,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  whole  tenor  of  the  account,  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  recognise 
a  much  mutilated  part  of  the  genuine  Vita,  into  which  many  additions  may  have 
crept  at  a  later  period,  especially  those  which  treat  of  miraculous  events,  and  of 
St.  Neot.  I  maintain  the  facts  related  by  Asser,  and  have  preferred  using  them 
in  the  text  unabridged,  only  making  a  new  and  better  arrangement  of  them,  to 
omitting  the  improbable  portions  of  the  narrative. 
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into  manhood,  he  had  to  fight  a  hard  battle  with  his  animal 
passions.  On  one  side  temptation  assailed  him  powerfully, 
and  on  the  other  his  ardent  love  for  all  that  was  good  and 
noble  held  him  back  from  the  paths  of  vice.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  rise  from  his  bed  at  the  earliest  dawn,  and  kneeling 
before  the  altar,  pray  there  to  God  for  help  and  strength. 
He  implored  that  a  check  might  be  given  to  these  desires, 
that  some  affliction  might  be  sent  him  to  keep  him  always 
armed  against  temptation,  and  that  the  spirit  might  be  en- 
abled to  master  the  weakness  of  the  body.  Heaven  granted 
his  prayer,  and  sent  this  sickness  to  him,  which  Asser  de- 
scribes as  a  kind  of  fit.  For  many  years  he  suffered  ex- 
cruciating pain  from  it,  so  that  he  often  despaired  of  hi* 
own  life.  One  day  whilst  hunting  in  Cornwall,  he  alighted 
at  the  chapel  of  St.  Guerir,  in  the  solitude  of  a  rocky  valley, 
where  St.  Neot  afterwards  took  refuge  and  died.  The  prince, 
who  from  a  child  loved  to  visit  all  sacred  places,  prostrated 
himself  before  the  altar  in  silent  prayer  to  God  for  mercy. 
He  had  long  been  oppressed  by  a  dread  of  being  unfitted  for 
his  royal  office  by  his  bodily  infirmities,  or  of  becoming  an 
object  of  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  men  by  leprosy  and 
blindness.  This  fear  now  inspired  him  to  implore  deliverance 
from  such  misery ;  he  was  ready  to  bear  any  less  severe,  nay 
any  other  trial,  so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  fulfil  his  ap- 
pointed duties.  Not  long  after  his  return  from  that  hunting 
expedition,  an  answer  was  vouchsafed  to  his  fervent  prayer, 
and  the  malady  departed  from  him. 

And  now  at  the  moment  of  his  marriage,  when  the  wedding- 
guests  were  feasting  and  rejoicing  in  the  banquet-hall,  that 
other  trial  came  for  which  he  had  prayed.  Anguish  and 
trembling  suddenly  took  hold  upon  him,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  date  when,  Asser  wrote,  and  indeed  during  his  whole 
life,  he  was  never  secure  from  an  attack  of  this  disease.  There 
were  seasons  when  it  seemed  to  incapacitate  him  for  the  dis- 
charge of  anjr  duty  temporal  or  spiritual,  but  an  interval  of 
ease,  though  it  lasted  only  a  night,  or  a  day,  or  even  an  hour, 
would  always  re-establish  his  powers.  In  spite  of  these 
bodily  afflictions,  which  probably  were  of  an  epileptic  nature, 
the  inflexible  strength  of  his  will  enabled  him  to  rise  above 
the  heaviest  cares  that  were  ever  laid  on  a  sovereign,  to 
wage  a  victorious  warfare  with  the  wildest  enemies,  and  under 
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the  pressure  of  corporeal  weakness  and  external  difficulties  to 
forward  with  untiring  zeal  his  own  and  his  people's  advance- 
ment to  a  higher  state  of  mental  intelligence.  Thus  Alfred 
had  scarcely  entered  into  public  life,  scarcely  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  own  household,  when  this  burden  also  was  laid 
upon  him ;  how  unweariedly  and  successfully  he  must  then 
have  striven  to  prepare  himself  for  the  coming  days  of  mis- 
fortune, and  to  keep  his  courage  and  hope  inviolate ! 

Only  a  short  time  could  have  elapsed  after  his  marriage 
and  the  first  appearance  of  his  treacherous  malady,  when 
Alfred,  with  his  young  wife,  returned  to  his  brother's  king- 
dom. Soon  after,  the  messengers  from  Mercia  arrived,  en- 
treating the  speedy  assistance  of  the  West  Saxons.  On 
receipt  of  the  serious  news,  the  brothers  did  not  delay  for  an 
instant ;  after  summoning  a  large  army  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  they  marched  with  it  straight  into  Mercia  and  joined 
the  troops  already  levied  there.  Bishops,  abbots,  and  many 
clergy,  readily  relinquished  on  this  occasion  their  claim  of 
exemption  from  military  service,  and  armed  themselves  with 
alacrity  to  increase  the  defensive  strength  of  the  kingdom1. 
It  was  necessary  to  snatch  from  the  enemy  the  very  place 
from  which  Alfred  had  first  led  his  young  bride  home. 
When  the  united  army  appeared  before  Nottingham  with  the 
unanimous  wish  of  engaging  in  a  pitched  battle,  the  Danes 
shut  themselves  up  within  the  city,  trusting  to  the  strength 
of  its  wall.  A  few  slight  skirmishes  only  took  place,  the  be- 
sieged not  being  willing  to  engage  in  a  decisive  battle.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Saxons  were  not  prepared  for  a  systematic 
attack  on  the  fortress,  whose  thick  walls  resisted  any  attempts 
they  could  make  against  them.  Besides,  winter  was  approach- 
ing; the  short  time  of  service  for  which  the  troops  had  been 
levied  was  nearly  expired ;  and  therefore,  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  Mercians  and  the  Pagans,  by  which 
the  latter  were  to  withdraw,  and  the  two  princes  resolved  to 
return  home  with  their  soldiers.  According  to  one  account, 
it  was  Hingwar  who  effected  this  arrangement  by  his  fox-like 
cunning,  and  his  hypocritical  speeches2. 

1  Documents  of  Ingulph.  p.  863,  Eemble,  n.  297,  whose  genuineness,  indeed, 
is  not  unquestioned.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  Ethelwerd,  iv.  513,  says  nothing 
of  the  aid  afforded  by  the  West  Saxons.  According  to  him,  Bnrhred  concluded 
an  agreement  with  the  Danes  without  any  further  contest 

2  Asser,  p.  475 ;  Chron.  Sax.  a.  868:  "and  pone  here  paer  gemetton  on  pam 
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This  commencement  of  the  struggle  argued  but  badly  for 
its  result.  The  Danes  truly,  soon  departed  for  the  north, 
and  again  settled  in  York,  remaining  there  longer  than 
they  had  before  done ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  eject 
them  by  force  from  the  country,  or  to  take  from  them 
the  spoil  they  had  already  amassed.  Neither  did  their  ab- 
sence in  the  north  continue  long.  A  part  of  the  heathen 
army  soon  moved  once  more  towards  the  south ;  it  marched 
unmolested  through  the  Mercian  territory  into  the  country 
of  the  East  Angles ;  at  its  head  appeared  the  terrible  bro- 
thers Hingwar  and  Hubba,  the  bravest  and  most  ferocious 
of  all  the  sea-kings — Hingwar  of  powerful  mind,  Hubba  of 
astonishing  prowess1.  Besides  these,  there  were  many  other 
leaders  in  this  army  whose  terrible  names  have  never  been 
forgotten.  They  encamped  at  Thetford,  in  the  heart  of  the 
country2. 

About  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  rather  earlier,  another 
division  of  the  Danish  host  landed  from  the  Humber,  in 
Lindsay  (Lincolnshire)  ;  the  rich  cloister  of  Bardeney  was 
pillaged  and  burnt,  and  its  inmates  were  slain.  The  ealderman 
of  that  district,  Algar  the  younger,  who  had  won  the  admira- 
tion of  the  West  Saxon  brothers  in  their  late  campaign  by  his 
great  courage,  instantly  assembled  the  valiant  inhabitants  of 
the  marsh  lands.  Algar  with  his  followers  hastened  to  arm 
themselves,  and  even  the  rich  cloisters  of  the  neighbourhood 
furnished  a  great  number  of  men.  Those  from  Croyland 
were  commanded  by  the  lay-brother  Toly,  whose  warlike  fame 
had  long  been  known  throughout  Mercia. 

On  the  day  of  St.  Maurice,  21st  September,  869,  they  met 
the  Danes  at  Kesteven,  and  a  desperate  battle  took  place — 
three  of  the  heathen  kings  fell  in  the  first  onslaught,  and 
when  the  enemy  took  flight,  Algar  pursued  them  to  the  very 
entrance  of  their  camp.  But  during  the  following  night, 
there  came  to  the  Danes'  assistance  the  Kings  Gruthorm, 
Bagseg,  Oskytal,  Halfdene,  and  Amund,  and  the  Jarls  Frene, 
Hingwar,  Hubba,  and  the  two  Sidrocs.     As  soon  as  the 

geweorce  and  hine  inne  besaeton,  and  paer  nan  hefiglic  gefeoht  ne  weafS  and 
myrce  fri'S  namon  wiS  pone  here."  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  738:  "Vnlpeculari 
astutia  yerbisqne  delinitis  inducias  ab  Anglis  impetravit." 

1  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  738:  Jlinguar  erat  ingentis  ingenii,  Ubba  vero  fortitu- 
dinU  admirandae. 

*  Asser,  p.  475. 
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news  of  their  arrival  was  spread  among  the  Angles,  the 
courage  of  the  greater  number  began  to  fail,  and  scarcely  a 
fourth  part  of  the  warriors  remained  with  Algar.  Yet  he 
and  his  faithful  companions,  ready  to  risk  all  in  defence  of 
their  country,  received  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  then  pre- 
pared for  the  last  desperate  struggle.  Toly  and  Morcar  of 
Brunn  led  the  right  wing ;  Osgot  of  Lindsay,  and  Harding 
of  Rehal,  the  left ;  the  brave  Algar  himself  took  the  centre. 
The  Danes,  who  had  buried  their  fallen  kings  in  the  early 
morning,  now  stimulated  by  revenge,  rushed  upon  the  scanty 
remnant  of  the  Christians,  who  withstood  the  first  attack, 
and  remained  the  whole  day  firm  as  a  rock,  amidst  a  shower 
of  arrows.  -But  when  in  the  evening  the  cunning  enemy 
feigned  a  retreat,  the  Angles,  disregarding  the  orders  of  their 
generals,  impetuously  pursued,  and  then  their  fate  was  sealed. 
The  heathens  turniDg  suddenly,  easily  cut  down  the  scattered* 
troops.  Algar,  Toly,  and  a  few  others,  defended  themselves 
on  a  hill  for  a  short  time  longer,  and  fought  with  true 
lion  courage ;  then,  covered  with  many  wounds,  they  fell  dead 
on  the  bodies  of  their  slaughtered  countrymen  ;  a  few  youths 
alone  escaped  to  tell  the  fearful  tale  to  the  monks  in  Croy- 
land. 

There  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  saving  the  numerous 
cloisters,  their  inmates,  or  their  treasures;  the  plundering 
hordes  had  already  arrived,  pillaging  and  burning  all  before 
them.  Croyland  shared  this  fate;  four  days  later,  Medes- 
hamstede  (Peterborough)  was  destroyed,  and  soon  afterwards 
Huntingdon  and  Ely  were  completely  ruined.  Almost  every 
living  creature  fell  beneath  the  sword;  a  few  individuals 
only  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  the  general  de- 
struction ;  the  consecrated  buildings  were  consumed  by  fire, 
and  nothing  was  saved  but  the  gold  and  silver,  which  the 
robbers  divided  among  themselves1. 

The  East  Angles  seem  to  have  made  a  less  valiant  resistance 
than  their  northern  neighbours.  It  is  true  that  the  Ealder- 
man  Ulfketel  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  Danes  whilst  they 
were  in  Thetford,  but  after  a  short  contest  he  was  slain  with 

1  See  the  detailed  and  very  animated  description  of  the  battle,  and  the  great  de- 
vastation committed,  by  Ingnlph.  p.  863*868,  to  whom  we  may  give  credence,  as  he 
was  Abbot  of  Croyland. 
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all  his  followers.  In  the  winter  of  870,  the  gentle  King  Ed- 
mund, the  last  of  the  old  royal  Saxon  race,  who  had  neglected 
to  join  his  neighbours  in  their  common  bands  of  defence, 
attempted  an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  and  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  cruel  Hingwar.  The  unfortunate  king,  during 
the  painful  martyrdom  which  he  suffered,  manifested  the 
most  unshaken  courage  and  inflexible  constancy.  He  died 
for  his  faith;  though  vanquished  in  life,  he  triumphed  in  death, 
and  his  royal  name  stands  high  in  the  roll  of  Catholic  saints1. 
East  Anglia  now  no  longer  belonged  to  the  number  of 
Christian  states  ;  Ghithorm  kept  the  kingdom  for  himself ; 
but  Northumbria  was  divided  into  several  portions.  As 
soon  as  the  districts  along  the  coasts  were  thus  disposed  of, 
and  the  last  scion  of  their  royal  family  destroyed,  the  interior 
of  the  island  lay  open  to  the  heathen.  Mercia  was  unable 
by  itself  to  make  any  resistance,  and  all  depended  on  whether 
the  West  Saxons  were  powerful  enough  to  save  the  Saxon 
race  and  defend  Christendom  against  the  fierce  Pagans. 

The  winter  was  not  yet  over  when  a  large  army  of  North- 
men, headed  by  some  chiefs,  finding  the  east  coast  no  longer 
sufficient  for  their  maintenance,  embarked  for  Wessex  in 
search  of  land  and  plunder.  The  two  kings,  Eagseg  and 
Halfdene,  the  Jarls  Osbern,  Erene,  Harald,  and  both  the 
Sidrocs,  with  Guthorm  and  others,  thus  departed  to  conquer 
the  Saxon  principalities.  They  entered  the  Thames  in  their 
ships,  and  before  long  the  southern  shores  of  the  West 
Saxons  were  overrun  by  the  Pagan  hordes,  who,  like  a  mighty 
stream,  carried  all  before  them2.  Their  number  was  so  great 
that  they  could  only  proceed  in  separate  divisions.  They  soon 
arrived  at  the  royal  fortress  of  Beading,  which  is  situated  in 
Berkshire,  at  the  spot  where  the  little  river  Kennet  joins 
the  Thames  from  the  south.  Without  the  least  opposition 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place,  from  which  they 
could  conveniently  carry  on  their  plundering  expeditions,  for 
a  navigable  river  extended  from  it  to  the  sea,  as  was  the  case 
at  York  also  at  that  period.     On  the  third  day  after  their 

1  Chron.  Sax.  a.  870 ;  Asser,  p.  475 ;  Florent.  Wigorn.  a.  870.   The  translation 
of  Lappenberg,  ii.  38-39. 

2  Hemic.  Huntingd.  v.  738:  Exercitus  novus  et  maxinras  quasi  fluvias  iimndans 
et  omnia  secum  volvens. 
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arrival,  two  of  the  jarls  took  horse,  and,  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  warriors,  left  the  fleet  at  Beading,  and  rode 
niriously  through  field  and  wood  in  search  of  intelligence  and 
booty1.  In  the  mean  while,  those  who  remained  behind  con- 
structed a  wall  to  the  south  of  the  town3,  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Kennet ;  so  that  being  protected  on  two 
sides  by  the  rivers,  and  fortified  on  the  third,  they  might 
safely  bring  their  plunder  to  the  place  and  be  ready  for 
defence.  The  West  SaxonB  were  not  prepared  to  receive  a 
visitation  of  this  kind  at  this  early  season  of  the  year ;  how- 
Over,  Ethelwulf,  the  ealderman  of  that  district,  speedily 
assembled  a  small  but  valiant  band,  with  which  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  outriding  party.  He  met  the  Danes  at 
Englafeld,  attacked  them  courageously,  and  after  a  long  and 
desperate  conflict,  in  which  one  of  the  jarls  and  part  of  his 
company  were  slain,  he  put  the  whole  band  to  flight3.  Four 
days  after  this  first  engagement,  Ethelred  and  Alfred  ap- 
peared before  Beading  with  the  troops  they  had  hastily  col- 
lected ;  and  all  the  heathens  who  ventured  outside  the  gates 
were  slain  without  mercy.  The  King  and  Prince  of  the  West 
Saxons  desired  to  rescue  this  place,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  kingdom,  from  the  hands  of  their  cruel 
enemies.  But  these,  ever  ready  for  any  cunning  exploit, 
artfully  took  advantage  of  the  moment  when  the  Saxons 
were  encamping  on  the  plain,  and  rushed  suddenly  out  of  the 
gates  upon  them  like  wolves.  A  tremendous  conflict  now 
ensued.  Victory  inclined  now  to  the  Christian  and  now  to 
the  heathen  arms ;  but  at  length  the  latter  triumphed,  and  the 
Saxons,  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  furious  attacks  of  the 
northern  warriors,  were  obliged  to  retreat.  The  brave 
Ethelwulf  was  among  the  fallen ;  his  followers  were  obliged 
to  leave  his  corpse  on  the  field,  and  the  Danes  afterwards 

1  Ethelwerd  "  obliti  classe  ant  certe  explorations  ritu  tarn  celeres  aut  aeterni 
numinis  (  ?)  per  arva  sylvasque  ferunter."  Chron.  Sax.  a.  871 ;  Asser,  p.  476 ; 
Ethelwerd,  iv.  518 ;  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  82,  all  relate  the  subsequent  battles,  and 
often  elucidate  each  other. 

2  u  A  dextrali  parte."    Asser. 

'  Three  MSS.  of  the  Chron.  Sax.  (B.  G.  D.  arranged  according  to  their  antiquity) 
erroneously  call  him  Sidroc.  *  Asser  and  the  chroniclers  give  no  name  to  this  jarl, 
and  by  all  accounts  both  the  Sidrocs  fell  at  Ashdune.  Vide  translation  of  Lap- 
penberg,  ii.  41,  n.  1. 
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dragged  it  to  Derby1.  The  two  royal  brothers  were  pur- 
sued as  far  as  "Wistley  or  Wichelet  Green,  near  Twyfort, 
but  they  saved  themselves  by  crossing  the  Thames  not  far 
from  W  indsor,  at  a  ford  which  was  unknown  to  the  Danes2. 
But  the  Saxons  were  not  to  be  daunted  by  grief  or  shame 
from  defending  their  country;  the  Pagans  must  have  also 
perceived  that  they  had  now  to  contend  with  more  resolute 
adversaries  than  the  Angles  had  been.  Four  days  again 
elapsed,  and  then  both  armies  mustered  their  entire  strength, 
and  encountered  each  other  at  Ashdune  (Aston,  in  Berk- 
shire)3 ;  here  they  measured  their  powers.  The  Danes  di- 
vided themselves  into  two  companies — one  commanded  by 
both  the  kings,  the  other  by  the  earls.  When  this  was  ob- 
served by  the  Christians,  they  acted  in  the  same  manner,  and 
arranged  themselves  in  two  divisions.  According  to  the  old 
German  custom  in  war,  King  Ethelred  ought  to  have  com- 
manded at  that  point  where  generals  of  equal  rank  to  his 
own  were  opposed  to  him,  and  Alfred's  duty  was  to  engage 
with  the  second  division  of  the  enemy  ;  but  on  this  day  he 
was  destined  to  perform  a  more  important  part,  and  to  show, 
at  his  early  age,  that  heroic  deeds  were  natural  to  him. 
At  the  break  of  day  the  state  of  affairs  boded  little  good. 
The  Danes  had  taken  possession  of  an  eminence  crowned 
with  a  short  thick  underwood,  and  from  this  leafy  wall  they 
directed  well-aimed  darts  at  the  Saxons,  who  were  endea- 
vouring with  difficulty  to  gain  the  summit.  Asser  relates 
that  he  learnt  from  credible  eye-witnesses,  that  Alfred  arrived 
early  in  the  morning  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  whilst  Ethelred 
was  still  in  his  tent  hearing  mass,  and  declaring  that  until 
the  priest  had  ended,  no  human  work  should  tear  him  away 
from  fulfilling  his  duty  towards  God4.  The  old  historian 
may  attribute  the  victorious  issue  of  that  battle  to  the  piety 
of  the  king ;  but  it  is  clear  that  his  delay  would  soon  have 

1  Especially  according  to  Asser  and  Ethelwerd. 

2  Gaimar,  v.  2964,  ff.  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  801 ,  is  the  only  authority  for  this. 

3  It  is  not  clear  what  place  is  meant  by  Aescesdune.  There  is  an  Ashdown  in 
Sussex  and  in  Devon ;  hut  Berkshire  was  up  to  this  period  the  scene  of  conflict) 
and  we  must  look  for  this  battle-field  either  in  that  county  or  in  Surrey  or  Hants. 

4  "  Sicut  ab  his  qui  viderunt  veridicis  referentibus  audivimus."  Asser,  p.  476. 
His  account  of  the  matter  is  by  far  the  fullest:  he  had  seen  the  woody  battle-field 
in  later  times,  "  quam  nos  ipsi  propriis  nostris  oculis  vidimus." 
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brought  upon  him  a  similar  disastrous  fate  to  that  which 
in  later  times  overtook  a  Saxon,  who  scrupulously  awaited 
the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  whilst,  in  spite  of  Sunday,  the 
enemy  overpowered  his  allies. 

Happily  for  England,  Alfred  wras  in  his  proper  place  at  the 
right  time.  For  a  while  he  waited  most  anxiously  for  his 
brother,  to  whom  belonged  the  chief  command,  and  who  ought 
to  have  given  the  first  order  for  battle.  Still  Ethelred  did 
not  appear,  and  the  enemy  pressed  with  all  its  force  on 
the  prince,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  maintain  his  position 
without  giving  way  or  advancing  against  orders.  So  at  length, 
confiding  in  God's  protection,  he  gave  the  signal  for  attack, 
and  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  rushed  like  a  wild  boar  up  the 
hill  against  the  two  hostile  divisions1.  The  heathens  repelled 
him  fipom  their  coverts  with  their  darts,  but  they  could  not 
force  him  to  yield,  and  then  a  bloody  conflict  hand  to  hand 
ensued.  In  the  mean  while  the  king  had  arrived  among 
the  combatants,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  division, 
led  it  valiantly  against  the  warriors  commanded  by  Bagseg 
and  Half  dene,  who  were  opposite  to  him2.  The  battle  raged 
along  the  whole  line  in  the  midst  of  the  most  frightful  tumult, 
and  the  greatest  courage  was  displayed  on  both  sides.  But 
the  Saxons  knew  they  were  fighting  for  life  and  property,  for 
all  they  loved,  and  for  their  fatherland.  At  last  the  neathens 
could  no  longer  resist  the  repeated  and  close  attacks  made  upon 
them,  their  ranks  began  to  waver,  a  fearful  slaughter  took 
place,  and  the  battle-field  upon  the  wide  large  plain  surround- 
ing Ashdune  was  covered  with  many  thousand  corpses.  King 
Bagseg  was  slain  by  Ethelred  himself;  amongst  the  dead  were 
found  Sidroc  the  elder,  Sidroc  the  younger,  Osbearn,  Erene, 
Harald,  and  many  noble  youths8.  Erom  the  time  the  Saxons 
first  landed  in  Britain,  says  Ethelwerd,  never  wras  there  such 
a  battle  known.  The  remainder  of  the  army  took  flight  in 
wild  confusion.  The  Saxons  pursued  them  during  that  night 
and  the  following  day  as  far  as  Beading :  a  number  of  strag- 
glers were  slain  on  the  way4.     Eor  the  first  time  since  the 

1  w  Viriliter  aprino  more." 

*  Chron.  Sax.  and  Henric.  Huntingd.  agree  in  saying  that  Ethelred  carried 
out  the  pre-arranged  plan. 

*  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  738. 

4  All  our  authorities  agree  concerning  the  issue  of  this  battle. 

O 
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battle  of  Aclea,  the  Northmen  sustained  an  entire  defeat 
from  the  West  Saxons.  From  this  victory  Alfred  not  only 
gained  renown,  but  also  a  glorious  and  encouraging  lesson  for 
his  future  life ;  he  felt  that  he  had  saved  his  country  by  his 
undaunted  conduct  in  a  decisive  moment. 

But  the  conquerors  dared  not  resign  themselves  to  careless 
repose,  for  the  enemy  still  remained  firmly  ensconced  in  Bead- 
ing. Fresh  troops  continually  crossed  the  Thames  to  replace 
the  losses  they  had  sustained.  Scarcely  had  a  fortnight  elapsed 
before  the  two  brothers  again  placed  their  warriors  in  battle 
array  near  Basing,  in  Hampshire1.  But  this  time  the  fortune 
of  war  was  less  favourable  to  them.  As  at  Ashdune,  the  Danes 
occupied  a  more  advantageous  position,  and  they  maintained 
the  field  after  an  obstinate  conflict ;  but  as  we  learn  from 
Ethelwerd,  the  victors  carried  off  no  spoils2.  Soon  after  their 
strength  was  considerably  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  a  fresh 
body  of  their  countrymen3;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
victory  which  had  lately  been  achieved,  the  danger  which 
threatened  "Wessex  took  a  more  and  more  menacing  aspect. 
An  important  part  of  the  "West  Saxon  kingdom  lay  open  to 
devastation;  and  in  the  district  where  war  raged  two 
months  later,  we  find  a  battle-field  at  no  great  distance  from 
Ashdune.  At  Merton,  Ethelred  and  Alfred  once  more 
engaged  with  two  divisions  of  the  northern  army4.  Both. 
wings  of  the  Saxons  were  victorious  during  the  whole  of  the 
day ;  but  they  were  obliged  before  night  to  abandon  the  field 
to  the  enemy,  having  lost  many  of  their  brave  warriors, 
amongst  whom  was  Heahmund  of  Sherborne,  the  worthy 
successor  of  the  valiant  Ealstan5. 

Thus,  far  from  consolatory  were  the  future  prospects  of  the 
only  German  state  in  England  which  had  carried  on  the  war 

1  "  Mt  Basingum,"  Chron.  Sax. ;  4I  Basengas  adierunt,"  Asser ;  "  in  loco  Basin- 
gon,"  Ethelwerd ;  "  Apud  Basingum,"  Henric.  Hnntingd. 
3  Especially  Ethelwerd,  L  c. 

3  Asser,  p.  477 :  u  De  ultra  marinis  partibus  alius  paganorum  exercitns  societati 
se  adjnnxit." 

4  "  Meretune,"  Chron.  Sax.;  "Merantune,"  Ethelwerd;  "Meredune,"  Henric. 
Hnntingd.  v.  738,  and  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  85.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the 
place  of  this  name  in  Oxfordshire,  or  that  in  Surrey,  is  meant.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  the  latter.    Asser  does  not  mention  this  battle.    Vide  Introduction. 

*  Especially  Chron.  Sax.  and  Ethelwerd,  1.  c. 
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with  indomitable  courage  against  the  barbarians,  when, 
shortly  after  the  defeat  at  Merton,  King  Ethelred  died, 
April  23rd,  8711.  Whether  he  sunk  under  the  wounds  he 
had  received  or  died  from  natural  causes,  is  not  certain;  he 
merited  the  esteem  of  posterity  for  his  firm  and  admirable 
eonduct  throughout  his  reign.  Alfred,  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  who  at  this  critical  period  assumed  the  government 
of  Wessex,  caused  his  brother  to  be  interred  with  royal 
honours  at  Wimborne  Minster,  in  Dorsetshire.  It  seems 
more  than  probable  that  Sherborne,  which  contained  the 
vault  appropriated  to  the  West  Saxon  kings,  after  the  heroic 
death  of  its  last  bishop,  was  either  threatened  or  actually 
occupied  by  the  Banes2. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  with  the  exception  of  Alfred's 
testament,  we  have  no  accurate  information  respecting  Ethel- 
red's  last  arrangements ;  and  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  his  brother  Ethelred  left  direct  heirs,  two  infant  sons,  of 
whom  the  eldest,  Ethelwald,  appeared  as  pretender  against 
his  cousin  Edward,  at  a  later  period  when  Alfred's  career 
was  nearly  ended.  The  historian  Ethelwerd  was  descended 
in  a  direct  line  from  Ethelred,  as,  after  mentioning  the  death 
of  this  king,  he  proceeds  to  relate  in  an  apostrophe  to  the 
Princess  Matilda,  who  traced  her  descent  from  Alfred3.  But 
in  those  times  of  great  and  universal  danger,  none  dared  to 
venture  on  placing  the  crown  of  Wessex  upon  the  head  of  a 
little  child.  In  such  a  case  as  this  the  law  of  succession 
from  father  to  son  was  by  no  means  irrevocable,  and  we  have 
seen  that  Alfred  was  destined  by  his  father  and  his  last  bro- 
ther to  the  sole  inheritance  of  the  throne.  Ethelred,  during 
the  latter  days  of  his  life,  made  no  provision  for  his  descendants, 
except  so  far  as  regarded  their  private  affairs.  As  the  two 
brothers  were  in  constant  dread  of  the  Pagan  foe,  and.  appre- 


r,  p.  477 :  M  Regno  qainque  anna  per  nraltas  tribulatkraes  strenue  atque 
hondrabiftter|^ernato;"  according- to  him  and  Ethelwerd,  and  Henric.  Huntingd. 
he  died,  "  post  Pascha;"  according  to  the  Chron.  Sax.  "  ofer  Eastron ;"  according 
to  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  85,  IX.  Kal.  Maii,  three  weeks  after  Easter,  which  in  the 
year  871  fell  on  the  dlst  March. 

*  MS.  Cotton.  Tib.  b.  i.  says,  in  opposition  to  all  other  authorities,  "  JRt 
Scirebaraanmenster." 

3  Ethelwerd,  iv.  514,  and  the  dedication  which  introduces  his  work.  Vide 
translation  of  Lappenfaerg,  p.  kii. 
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hensive  of  great  danger  to  property  and  life,  they  settled  at 
a  "Witenagemot  at  Swineburgh*,  that  in  case  of  the  death  of 
either,  the  orphaned  children  should  receive  from  the  survivor 
a  sufficient  maintenance  out  of  their  father's  estates.  The 
entire  inheritance,  as  well  as  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
was  secured  to  Prince  Alfred.  There  is  no  intimation  that 
Alfred  ascended  the  throne  by  usurpation,  or  by  setting 
aside  his  nephews.  He  had  been  appointed  King  of  the  West 
Saxons,  not  only  by  the  mystical  anointing  of  Pope  Leo  IY., 
but  he  had  long  been  acknowledged  as  crown-prince,  and  his 
people  could  make  no  other  and  no  better  choice.  At  the 
period  of  his  accession,  when  it  devolved  upon  Alfred  to  save 
Wessex  and  the  Christian  faith  from  destruction,  he  showed 
how  he  had  profited  by  the  education  of  his  youth,  and  how 
capable  he  was,  when  supported  by  his  faithful  subjects  who 
placed  all  their  hopes  upon  him,  of  defending  his  beloved 
country  by  his  heroic  bravery  and  high-souled  inspiration. 


IV. 

THE  TIME  OF  TEIAL :    871  to  881. 

A  teult  wearisome  task  lies  before  author  and  reader  when 
they  attempt  to  investigate  Alfred's  life,  from  the  period  of 
his  accession  throughout  a  great  part  of  his  reign,  for  its 
only  interest  consists  in  the  narration  of  an  unbroken  series 
of  battles  with  the  Northern  enemy.  The  tenor  of  this 
Anglo-Saxon  history  remains  ever  the  same,  its  uniformity 
becomes  at  last  contusing,  and  brings  ennui  with  it ;  the  only 
relief  is,  that  situations  vary,  and  time  marches  steadily  for- 
ward, while  two  G-erman  races  are  constantly  struggling  for 
the  upper  hand,  and  alternately  subduing  and  being  subdued 
by  one  another.  But  to  abstain  on  this  account  from  giving 
a  faithful  historical  relation  of  events,  would  be  as  unjust  as 
to  be  content  with  jotting  down  the  bare  facts  of  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  Our  sympathy  can  only  be  kept  alive  by  not 
losing  sight  of  the  goal  to  which  all  the  struggles  tend,  by 
constantly  keeping  in  mind  at  what  price  the  conflict  was 
carried  on,  what  advantages  the  Danes  strove  to  acquire, 

1  On  gemote  set  Swinbeorgum.    Alfred's  testament,  Kerable,  n.  314. 
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what  treasures  the  Saxons  had  to  protect,  and  finally,  by  en- 
deavouring to  gain  an  insight  during  the  whole  period  into  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  hero,  who  recognised  as  the  problem  of 
his  life  the  defence  of  his  people  from  the  fierce  heathen,  and 
the  preservation  of  their  material  and  spiritual  possessions1. 

In  other  cases,  especially  in  early  times,  the  solemn  march 
of  history  halts  for  a  moment  at  a  fresh  accession,  and  the 
historian  takes  advantage  of  the  pause  to  do  homage  to 
the  new  monarch,  from  whom  his  contemporaries  hope  great 
things,  and  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  follow  faithfully 
through  joy  and  sorrow,  victory  and  defeat ;  but  we  look  in 
vain  for  sucb  a  resting-point  in  Alfred's  life.  Not  a  single 
word  is  said  of  any  solemnities  attending  his  accession :  it  is 
evident  that  the  condition  of  England  in  those  days  would 
leave  no  time  for  keeping  holiday.  The  young  prince  had  to 
fulfil  immediately  the.  most  difficult  duties  of  his  station,  and 
he  hastened  straight  from  his  brother's  grave  in  the  cloisters 
of  "Wimborne,  perchance  to  meet  his  own  on  the  battle-field. 

Soon  after  the  fight  at  Merton,  a  large  fleet,  which  had 
made  a  summer  voyage  from  its  own  shores,  landed  near 
Beading2 ;  with  such  a  reinforcement  the  enemy  penetrated 
deep  into  the  heart  of  the  West  Saxon  provinces.  Alfred, 
sorely  grieved  at  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  enjoyed  none  of 
the  pleasures  of  his  new  dignity ;  he  only  felt  its  heavy 
burdens,  which  now  rested  exclusively  on  his  own  shoulders. 
After  his  brother's  death,  his  very  confidence  in  God  seems 
to  have  wavered ;  he  began  to  doubt  whether  he  should  be 
able  alone  to  make  stand  against  and  destroy  the  Pagan 
hordes.  One  whole  month  passed  before  he  ventured  to 
march  against  the  enemy  with  a  small  army ;  probably  from 
Wimborne,  for  at  that  time  he  must  have  been  residing  in 
the  western  part  of  the  kingdom.     He  attacked  the  enemy 

1  That  such  a  treatment  is  not  to  be  found  in  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  121,  who, 
on  similar  grounds,  rejects  this  wearisome  task,  is  evident  on  the  perusal  of  his 
work;  he  repudiates  in  boastful  language  the  mode  in  which  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries  handle  the  subject.  "It  might  be  expected  that  the  words  "  sum- 
matim  igitur  omnia  exponam  "  would  be  followed  by  a  pithy  review  of  Alfred's 
eventful  life ;  but  instead  of  this,  he  relates  at  much  length  how  St.  Cuthbert 
appeared  in  a  vision  to  the  king  in  the  Wilderness  of  Athelney. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  A.  871 :  "  Micel  sumor-lida  com-to  Readingum."  Ethelwerd,  iv. 
514:  "  Advenit  sine  numero  aestivus  exercitus  in  loco  Readingon." 
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in  Wiltshire,  near  the  fortress  of  Wilton,  which  stood  ob  an 
eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  little  river  Wily.  Alfred  and 
his  few  comrades  fought  valiantly  with  the  overwhelming 
force  opposed  to  them  ;  the  courage  of  despair  lent  strength 
to  the  little  band,  and  the  day  seemed  already  won,  when  the 
foe  suddenly  took  to  hasty  flight ;  but  again  the  exulting 
conquerors  were  deceived  by  a  northern  war  stratagem.  In 
the  heat  of  pursuit  they  were  surprised  by  a  new  detachment 
of  Danes,  against  whom  they  could  not  maintain  the  field, 
although  the  victory  had  been  already  their  own1. 

This  was  a  bitter  lesson  for  the  young  prince ;  in  spite  of 
his  most  strenuous  eiForts,  he  was  not  destined  to  stay  the 
wild  career  of  the  ravaging  Danes,  he  rather  found  himself 
obliged  to  give  way  before  them.     The  exhausted  country  was 
no  longer  in  a  condition  to  bear  any  heavy  calls  upon  it,  either 
for  money  or  troops.     In  the  space  of  one  year  no  less  than 
eight  pitched  battles2  had  been  fought,  without  reckoning  the 
numerous  smaller  conflicts  that  were  continually  occurring  day 
and  night.     It  is  true,  that  during  that  time  whole  hosts  of 
Northmen  had  been  slain,  besides  one  of  their  kings  and  nine 
jarls ;  but  the  Saxons  had  also  lost  many  valiant  warriors, 
and  the  terror  of  the  constantly  advancing  masses  of  the 
enemy  began  to  shake  the  courage  of  the  industrial  part  of 
the  population,  aB  well  as  that  of  the  warlike  portion.     So, 
before  the  expiration  of  a  year,  Alfred,  with  the  concurrence 
of  his  nobles,  found  himself  reduced  to  the  humiliating  neces- 
sity of  concluding  a  pecuniary  contract  with  the  Danes,  ac- 
cording to  which  they  promised  to  quit  all  the  land  within  the 
bounds  of  Wessex.     As  Alfred  was  not  in  a  condition  again 
to  assist  his  brother-in-law,  King  Burhred,  the  Danes  entered 
the  territory  of  that  monarch,  and  after  crossing  the  Thames, 
took  up  their  winter    quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.     The  feeble  king  could  do  nothing  to  oppose  them ; 
and  both  he*  and  his  people  believed  themselves  saved,  when 
about  the  end  of  the  year  872,  the  enemy  agreed  to  enter  into 

1  Asser,  p.  477. 

2  Asser,  p.  477;  Ethelwerd,  iv.  514:  "  Certamina  tria,  excepto  supra  memo- 
ratis  bellis,"  t.  e.  at  Englafield,  Beading,  Ashdown,  Merton,  and  Wilton ;  of  the 
three  others  we  know  nothing  certain.  Chron.  Sax.  a.  871,  Henric.  Hootingd. 
v.  739,  Matth.  West  a.  871,  speak  of  nine  battles. 
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a  treaty  on  payment  of  a  tribute1,  and  left  the  country  as 
they  came  to  it,  by  water. 

Bat  the  Christian  islanders  were  destined  to  learn  by  ex- 
perience how  little  dependence  was  to  be  placed  on  the  solemn 
promises  and  oaths  of  the  heathen  pirates.  Their  ships,  in- 
deed,  left  the  Thames,  and  sailed  along  the  east  coast  towards 
the  north ;  but  they  landed  in  Northumbria,  and  reinstated 
Egbert,  who  had  formerly  begun  his  reign  under  their  pro- 
tection, and  who  had  been  dislodged  from  his  insecure  throne 
by  a  revolt  of  the  people.  As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished, 
and  the  winter  passed,  the  Danes  again  appeared  in  the  Mer- 
cian territory,  in  the  district  of  Lindsay,  where  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  a  place  called  Torksey.  Once  more  the 
Mercians  willingly  bribed  them  with  a  sum  of  money,  and 
trusted  that  now  the  contract  would  be  respected.  Yet 
scarcely  had  a  year  expired  when  the  Pagan  army  broke  loose 
from  Torksey,  and,  without  scruple  or  resistance,  plunged 
deep  into  the  heart  of  Mercia.  Hryeopendune  (Eepton,  in 
Derbyshire)  fell  into  their  hands,  apparently  without  a  single 
sword  being  drawn  in  its  defence.  The  highly-renowned 
cloister  in  which  the  ancient  kings  of  Mercia  were  interred 
was  razed  to  the  ground.  The  unfortunate  King  Eurhred, 
who,  six  years  before,  had  not  dared  to  attempt  a  courageous 
defence  with  the  assistance  of  his  own  subjects  alone,  and 
whose  liege  and  kinsman,  the  young  King  of  Wessex,  was 
now  no  less  weakened  and  discouraged  than  himself,  made  a 
precipitate  retreat.  Owing  to  the  wretched  state  of  his 
native  island,  he  dared  not  entertain  a  hope  of  winning  back 
his  kingdom,  over  which  he  had  reigned  two-and-twenty 
years.  One  consolation  alone  remained  to  him.  As  a  Ca- 
tholic Christian,  he  hastened  over  the  sea,  and  wandered  as  a 
pilgrim  to  far-distant  Borne.  A  similar  fate  there  awaited 
him  to  that  of  Caedwalla  two  centuries  before.  After  having 
surmounted  all  the  difficulties  of  the  long  and  wearisome 
journey,  he  had  scarcely  attained  the  goal  of  his  only  wish 
when  he  was  summoned  by  death,  in  the  year  874,  far  from 
his  country  and  his  lost  throne.  His  countrymen  who  were 
dwelling  in  Home  interred  him,  with  all  the  honours  due  to 

1  Ethel werd,  iv.  514 :  "  Myrcii  confirmant  cum  eie  foederis  pactum  stipendiaque 
stattmnt."  To  the  same  effect  is  Asser's  "  pacem  pangere." 
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his  rank,  in  the  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin1  adjoining  the 
Saxon  schools.  His  consort,  Ethelswitha,  a  faithful  compa- 
nion in  sorrow  and  in  joy,  could  not  keep  up  with  him  in  his 
hasty  flight.  In  all  probability  she  afterwards  found  a  safe 
asylum  with  her  brother,  and  in  later  times  she  travelled  into 
Italy  to  visit  her  husband's  tomb. 

This  was  the  end  of  a  kingdom  which  for  a  long  time  had 
stoutly  contended  for  supremacy  with  that  of  "Wessex.  Its 
sudden  ruin,  as  well  as  the  death  of  its  last  ruler,  must  have 
made  a  deep  and  sad  impression  on  Alfred.  The  ancient 
foundations  of  his  own  house  were  also  most  grievously 
shattered,  and  he  saw  his  only  sister  leading  a  wretched  life, 
deprived  of  her  husband  and  her  throne.  The  fate  of  Mercia, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  eastern 
neighbouring  states.  It  pleased  the  Northmen  to  set  up  in 
Mercia  also  a  native  tributary  king.  The  restless  conquerors 
themselves  showed  little"  inclination  to  settle  down  for  any 
length  of  time ;  they  preferred,  as  hitherto,  to  follow  wind 
and  weather,  and  any  prospect  of  a  rich  booty,  wherever 
these  might  promise  fairly.  The  man  who  undertook  this 
dishonourable  charge  was  a  weak-minded  thane  of  the  exiled 
king's2,  Ceolwulf  by  name.  Faithlessly  he  swore  the  required 
oath,  and  gave  the  desired  hostages.  He  promised  to  be 
ready  at  any  time  indicated  by  his  capricious  masters  to  lay 
down  his  indefinite  power,  and  to  advance,  by  every  means  at 
his  disposal,  the  interests  of  the  army.  As  long  as,  in  the 
promised  manner,  he  employed  himself  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Danes,  and  especially  as  long  as  he  extorted  the  revenues* 
of  their  acres  from  the  landowners,  and  robbed  of  their  trea- 
sures those  monasteries  which  had  escaped  destruction,  so 
long  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  his  position.  But  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  his  masters,  thinking  they  perceived 
that  his  zeal  in  their  service  was  cooling,  made  no  further 
scruple  of  dethroning  him,  of  plundering  him  of  all  his  wealth, 
and  leaving  him  to  die  in  the  extremest  poverty8.     A  great 

1  Chron.  Sax.  Ethelwerd,  Asser,  and  Henric.  Hundingd.  agree  in  their  accounts 
of  the  events  from  872  to  874.  The  two  first  are  perhaps  rather  the  most 
correct. 

2  "  Hie  saeldon  Ceolwulfe  anum  unwisum  tinges  pegae  myrcna  rice."  Chron. 
Sax.  a.  874,  is  the  most  correct  authority  in  this  case. 

8  Ingulpb.  p.  870. 
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part  of  the  country  was  thus  completely  in  the  power  of  the 
Danes,  who  now  settled  down  in  a  civilised  manner  in  the 
cities  and  in  large  districts.  It  is  known  that  some  of  these 
places  in  the  course  of  time  laid  down  their  ancient  names, 
and  took  Scandinavian  ones  instead ;  and  that  in  these  neigh- 
bourhoods, during  a  great  part  of  the  middle  ages,  many 
traits  of  language  and  customs  betrayed  a  northern  influ- 
ence1. 

In  the  year  875,  the  great  army  divided.  As  soon  as  the 
spring  arrived,  the  Danes  longed  once  more  for  the  excite- 
ment of  their  robber  expeditions  ;  besides,  it  was  impossible 
that  such  an  immense  mass  of  people  could  any  longer  And 
support  at  Hryeopendune.  One  division,  commanded  by 
Handene,  turned  towards  the  north.  He  took  up  his  quar- 
ters at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  and  his  troop  laid  waste  all 
the  neighbouring  districts.  As  there  was  little  more  treasure 
left  to  seek  among  the  Angles,  the  foray  answered  better 
now  among  the  Picts  and  the  Celtish  dwellers  in  Strath 
Clyde,  a  state  which  extended  from  the  Clyde  along  the 
west  coast  to  the  south,  and  also  included  the  present  Cum- 
berland. The  poverty  of  the  country  compelled  Halfdene  to 
divide  portions  of  it  amongst  his  warriors,  and  also  to  depend 
for  his  own  subsistence  on  agriculture2. 

The  other  division  of  the  army,  commanded  by  Askytel, 
Amund,  and  Guthorm,  who  had  found  neither  peace  nor 
quiet  in  his  Anglian  kingdom,  turned  southwards,  and  es- 
tablished itself  at  Cambridge  for  the  winter.  During  their 
abode  at  this  place,  the  crafty  leader  matured  a  plan  for 
bringing  ruin  on  his  most  determined  foe,  the  King  of  the 
West  Saxons,  and  seizing  his  far-extending  possessions.  In 
the  spring  of  876,  the  Danes  suddenly  forsook  their  quarters ; 
secretly  and  by  night  they  went  on  board  their  ships,  which 
were  always  in  sailing  order,  and  landed  unexpectedly  on 
the  coast  of  Dorset.  By  a  sudden  surprise  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  "Wareham,  which  at  that  time  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  town,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  the  ex- 
tensive buildings  and  estates  of  a  nunnery.  Still  the  place 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  their  marauding  excursions,  for 

1  Vide  Lappenberg,  p.  314. 

s  Chron.  Sax.  a.  815 ;  Simeon  Dunelm.  de  Gest.  Beg.  Angl.  p.  681. 
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it  lay  between  two  small  rivers,  which  fell  into  the  sea  at  no 
great  distance,  and  the  water  always  formed  the  most  secure 
ramparts  for  the  pirates ;  it  was  only  westward  that  the 
country  lay  open,  where  they  might  repulse  the  attacks  of 
the  Saxons,  or  commit  their  depredations.  This  last  they 
did  without  delay ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  neigh- 
bouring district  met  with  a  fearful  visitation.  The  Danes 
experienced  no  warlike  resistance  from  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  the  country.  Alfred,  during  the  previous  year, 
had  frequently  been  out  in  the  Channel  with  a  small  fleet; 
and  had  at  one  time  engaged  victoriously  with  seven  ships,  of 
which  he  had  taken  one  and  put  the  rest  to  flight1,  but  was 
now  compelled,  by  the  exhausted  resources  and  sinking 
courage  of  his  people,  to  venture  only  small  undertakings 
of  this  kind.  He  was  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  the  su- 
perior force  of  the  enemy  under  their  three  sea-kings,  and 
so  he  resolved  once  more  to  procure  their  departure  by 
money.  As  soon  as  the  avaricious  heathen  caught  sight  of 
the  gold,  they  promised  to  comply  with  all  his  demands. 
According  to  the  ancient  custom  among  all  the  Germanic 
races,  the  king  himself  selected  from  the  army  those  men  as 
hostages  whom  he  judged  the  most  worthy  to  answer  with 
life  and  limb  for  the  faithful  observance  of  the  contract3. 
With  the  most  solemn  forms  he  personally  received  the 
promises  of  the  assembled  leaders.  He  first  caused  them  to 
swear  on  the  relics  of  the  saints ;  an  oath,  says  Asser,  which, 
next  to  one  by  the  Deity,  Alfred,  as  a  Catholic  Christian, 
held  in  the  highest  estimation.  But  if  the  only  king  had 
attached  importance  to  this  oath,  he  might  well  be  accused 
of  a  pious  folly  in  thinking  to  secure  the  good  faith  of  the 
heathen  by  such  means.  It  is  rather  to  be  supposed  that  a 
holy  and  supernatural  influence  was  ascribed  to  mortal  re- 
mains by  all  the  'indo-European  nations,  and  especially  by 
the  Scandinavians3 ;  and  therefore  no  one  has  any  right  to 
ridicule  Alfred's  credulity.  He  then  caused  the  3STortbmen 
to  perform  a  still  more  impressive  ceremony,  by  which  until 

1  Chron.  Sax.  and  Ethelwerd,  a.  875;  Henric.  Hunt.  v.  739,  mention  seven 
ships;  Asser,  p.  478,  and  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  92,  speak  of  six  only. 

2  Chron.  Sax.  Ethelwerd,  Asser,  Florent.  Wigorn.  a.  876,  confirmed  by  a 
document  of  Kemble's,  No.  1069. 

3  Vide  J.  Grimm,  Geschichte  der  Dentschen  Sprache,  p.  150, 
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that  time  they  had  never  pledged  themselves:  they  swore 
once  more,  on  a  holy  bracelet,  which,  smeared  with  the  blood 
of  the  sacrificial  animals,  was  laid  on  an  altar ;  the  highest 
and  most  inviolable  form  of  oath  among  the  northern  races1. 
Thus  the  rites  were  radically  the  same  on  both  sides,  only 
the  Saxons  observed  them  as  Christians,  and  the  heathens 
according  to  the  superstitions  of  their  forefathers. 

But  Alfred  must  have  already  known  how  little  binding 
were  contracts  with  such  enemies,  who  had  so  often  broken 
their  most  solemn  promises.  Even  in  the  night  which  fol- 
lowed this  solemn  ceremony  the  Danes  left  "Wareham  in  large 
numbers,  and  a  troop  of  Saxon  horsemen  whom  they  met  with 
on  their  march  was  attacked  and  destroyed2.  A  considerable 
number  of  Danes  being  thus  furnished  with  horses,  they 
overran  and  pillaged  the  neighbourhood  in  their  hasty  flight, 
entered  Devonshire,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city 
of  Exeter.  As  this  place  was  again  not  far  from  the  sea,  and 
on  a  navigable  river,  it  was  as  advantageously  situated  for 
them  as  Wareham,  which,  however,  they  had  by  no  means 
abandoned.  Exeter  afforded  many  facilities  for  their  expe- 
ditions, which  were  connected  in  the  closest  manner  with 
the  ravages  of  their  countrymen  on  the  continent.  The 
narrow  Channel  was  no  obstacle  to  the  Danes  in  England ; 
their  ships  occasionally  plundered  the  Frankish  seaports, 
and  Bollo,  in  later  days  the  conqueror  of  Normandy,  appears 
to  have  rested  from  his  wild  ravages  in  England  during  one 
whole  winter3.  All  along  the  coast,  the  sea  swarmed  with  the 
fleets  of  the  bold  pirates,  and  wherever  an  attack  was  made 
on  Christian  states,  fresh  swarms  thronged  to  the  scene  of 
conflict,  allured  by  hope  of  participation  in  the  booty.  Tra- 
versing the  wild  ocean  in  their  frail  barks,  these  ungovernable 
hordes,  by  their  valour  in  warfare,  completely  mastered  their 

1  Examples  of  this  form  of  oath  may  be  found  in  the  translation  of  Lappen- 
berg's  History,  ii.  p.  49,  taken  from  Arngrim  Jonas  Rer.  Island,  i.  7,  and  from 
the  Edda  Torpe,  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  93,  and  in  J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Rechtsal- 
terthiimer,  p.  50,  896. 

3  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  739,  states  alone,  that  they  left  on  the  following  night. 
The  account  of  the  Saxon  horsemen  is  only  to  be  found  in  Asser,  p.  478. 

3  This  information,  given  by  Asser,  p.  479,  was  added  by  a  later  hand  in  MS. 
Cotton.  It  is  probably  taken  from  the  false  Annals,  which  bear  Asser's  name, 
printed  by  Gale,  Script.  Eer.  Angl.  iii.  165.  Or  it  may  have  sprung  from  Chron. 
Turon.  by  Du  Chesne  Scriptt.  Norman,  p.  26. 
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opponents,  who  were  indeed  more  disciplined,  but  somewhat 
enervated  by  their  peaceful  habits.  But  Alfred  was  not  yet 
conquered ;  as  long  as  life  remained  to  him,  as  long  as  one 
man  stood  by  him,  as  long  as  he  possessed  one  ship,  he  might 
venture  to  hope,  and  endeavour  to  defend  his  country.  He 
had  already  directed  his  attention  to  the  sea,  and  perceived 
that  it  was  the  principal  stronghold  of  the  enemy.  As  soon 
as  he  could  eogage  successfully  with  them  on  their  peculiar 
element,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  re- 
animate the.  drooping  courage  of  his  people  on  land,  and  to 
prepare  some  more  effectual  means  of  defence.  When  the 
oaths  of  the  Danes  were  again  violated,  he  did  not  for  a 
moment  delay  the  struggle,  although  the  hordes  of  the  enemy 
were  inexhaustible ;  and  if  in  one  day  thousands  of  them 
were  slain,  on  the  next  a  double  number  would,  as  it  were, 
spring  from  the  earth.  After  the  winter  of  876-7  was  passed, 
he  collected  together  all  his  remaining  forces  to  the  conflict. 
He  himself  hastened  with  one  division  of  his  army  into  Devon- 
shire, and  endeavoured  to  the  best  of  his  power  to  besiege 
and  blockade  the  city  of  Exeter,  then  in  possession  of  the 
Danes.  He  manned  his  ships  with  the  boldest  sailors,  well 
accustomed  to  the  coast1,  and  gave  them  orders  to  cruise  in 
the  Channel,  and  to  watch  that  no  transports  laden  with  pro- 
visions or  troops  came  to  the  Danes  who  were  in  his  domi- 
nions. If  any  appeared,  they  were  to  be  driven  back ;  and 
if  the  king's  men  felt  themselves  sufficiently  strong,  a  sea- 
fight  might  be  attempted. 

Faithfully  did  they  follow  their  king's  behest.  In  the 
spring  of  the  above-mentioned  year,  the  remainder  of  the 
Danish  garrison  of  Wareham  embarked  in  a  hundred  and 
twenty  vessels ;  the  armed  warriors  trusted  themselves  to  the 
waves,  and  took  a  westerly  direction,  to  carry  aid  to  their 
beleaguered  countrymen  in  Exeter.  But  for  once  the  ele- 
ment usually  so  favourable  to  them,  proved  adverse.     A 

1  Or  does  the  "  piratis "  of  Asser,  p.  479,  really  mean  that  Alfred  set  sea- 
robbers  in  his  ships?  For  I  doubt  the  credibility  of  "  jussit  longas  naves  fabri- 
cari  per  regnum,"  which,  as  I  have  already  remarked  in  the  Introduction,  seems 
to  have  been  diverted  from  its  right  place.  Chron.  Sax.  and  Florence,  state  that 
the  shipbuilding  took  place  in  897.  It  is  impossible  that  Alfred  could  have  had 
ships  built  in  his  kingdom ;  he  must  have  had  recourse  to  the  most  desperate 
means. 
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thick  fog1  lay  upon  the  water,  and  violent  spring  storms  had 
lashed  the  angry  waves  into  fury ;  for  a  whole  month  the 
fleet  was  tossed  about,  and  not  able  to  land.  In  the  midst 
of  these  perplexities  Alfred's  armament  advanced  intrepidly ; 
the  Danish  fleet,  scattered  by  a  storm,  could  not  defend  itself. 
The  warriors  in  some  of  the  ships  were  slain  by  the  Saxons, 
but  the  greater  portion  of  the  vessels  struck  on  the  rocks  off 
Swanage3,  where  they  were  beat  to  pieces,  and  with  all  they 
contained  buried  beneath  the  waves8. 

The  Danes  in  Exeter  were  meanwhile  reduced  to  the 
greatest  extremity;  and  as  no  help  appeared,  they  were 
obliged  to  request  Alfred's  permission  to. make  a  conditional 
retreat.  They  gave  him  as  many  hostages  as  he  required, 
and  swore  many  oaths  besides.  It  was  early  in  August,  877, 
that  they  left  Exeter4,  and  turned  northwards;  whilst  one 
division  went  into  Mercia,  the  other  entered  Gloucester,  and 
left  unmolested  only  the  country  lying  immediately  south  of 
the  Thames.  In  Mercia,  Ceolwulf  had,  up  to  this  time,  re- 
tained his  despicable  situation ;  but  the  Danes  now  deprived 
him  of  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  settle  in  it 
themselves,  and  to  divide  it  into  small  territories.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Vikings,  who  had  remained  in  Gloucester, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  another  band  of  their  country- 
men, which,  a  short  time  previously,  had  landed  in  a  little 
state  of  Demetia  (South  Wales).     This  fleet  was  commanded 

1  It  is  particularly  said  in  Chron.  Sax.  A.  877:  "$a  mette  hiae  raicel  myst 


on  sae." 


2  On  the  coast  of  Dorset.  A  dangerous  reef  runs  out  into  the  sea,  from  a 
place  called  Peverel  Point 

*  Asser  is  our  only  authority  for  the  sea-fight,  all  our  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation speak  of  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  by  a  storm.  Ethelwerd's  peculiar 
account  seems  as  if  it  were  taken  word  for  word  from  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  song: 
elevant  Tela  (dant  vento  carines),  procella  ingruitr  tristis  (mergitur  pars  non 
minima)  centum  numero  carinae  (supremae  juxta  resperu),  quae  Suuanannic 
nuncupatur. 

4  Chron.  Sax.  A.  877 :  On  haerfeste.  All  our  authorities,  with  the  exception  of 
Henric.  Hunt,  are  little  to  be  depended  on  for  the  chronology  of  the  events  in  the 
years  876  and  877 ;  they  go  from  one  year  to  the  other  in  the  most  unsystematic 
manner.  This  confusion  arises  from  the  incorrect  conclusions  which  the  later 
chroniclers  drew  from  the  short  notices  in  the  Chron.  Sax.  Asser  twice  relates 
the  destruction  of  the  120  ships;  and  this  repetition  was  introduced  into  the 
later  MSS.  from  the  so-called  Annales  Asserii.  This  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
almost  incredible  mutilation  of  the  text. 
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by  a  brother  of  Hingwar  and  Halfdene ;  his  name  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  we  may  guess  it,  without  much  doubt,  to  have 
been  Hubba.  The  new  comers,  who  expected  booty  in  their 
plundering  expeditions  among  the  poor  Celts  in  their  moun- 
tains, and  who  soon  found  themselves  disappointed  in  their 
expectations,  incited  the  band  so  lately  expelled  from  Exeter 
to  join  in  a  new  attack  on  Wessex.  The  prospect  of  gain 
easily  stifled  any  scruples  of  conscience  on  the  part  of  the 
faithless  Northmen  in  Gloucester ;  they  troubled  themselves 
as  little  about  the  fate  of  their  hostages  as  about  their 
solemn  oaths.  Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
partly  on  the  north-western  borders  of  the  kingdom,  partly 
in  Wessex  itself,  that  fearful  tempest  began  to  gather,  which, 
in  the  spring  of  the  important  year  878,  was  destined  to 
burst  so  fatally  over  Alfred  and  all  his  dominions. 

The  attack  was  now  carried  on  by  land  and  water,  as  it 
had  been  a  year  before  from  Wareham,  and  was  especially 
direcijed  against  the  western  districts  of  the  kingdom,  which, 
until  this  time,  had  been  much  less  devastated  than  the  rest. 
Whilst  the  unknown  sea-king,  after  he  had  slain  many  of  the 
Christian  Welsh,  and  robbed  the  poor  people  of  the  few  goods 
and  chattels  they  possessed,  put  to  sea  with  three-and-twenty 
ships1 ;  the  land  army2,  probably  much  strengthened  by  rein- 
forcements from  Mercia,  marched  into  Wiltshire,'  and  took 
possession  of  the  royal  castle  of  Chippenham,  lying  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Avon.  JYom  this  raliying-point  their  bands 
ranged  the  country,  destroying  everything  with  fire  and  sword. 
They  overspread  the  land  like  locusts,  and  seemed,  like  them, 
to  rise  out  of  it8.  The  inhabitants,  once  so  brave,  but  whom 
no  hero-hearted  ealderman  now  gathered  under  his  banner, 
were  seized  with  fear  and  terror ;  those  who  were  able,  took 
their  few  remaining  goods,  and  hastened  to  the  sea-coast,  to 
find  a  passage  to  the  opposite  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  and 
there  seek  refuge.  In  particular,  bishops,  priests,  and 
monks,  endeavoured  to  convey  to  a  safe  asylum  beyond  sea 
the  relics,  precious  stones,  and  ornaments,  belonging  to  their 

1  Ethelwerd  says  thirty,  "  cam  triginta  moneribos." 

2  According  to  later  authorities,  this  was  at  Christmas.  Asserii  Annates, 
p.  166,  u  post  theophaniuxn ;"  and  Gairaar,  y.  3125,  "  Pats  el  Noel,  li  felon 
Daneis,"  &c. 

3  Henric.  Hnntingd.  v.  739 :  "  Operientesqae  terrain  quasi  locustae." 
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monasteries.  The  people  who  remained  were  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  servants  and  beggars  by  their  cruel  op- 
pressors1, and  both  country  and  people  were  in  the  wildest 
disorder. 

Some  ships  had  meanwhile  landed  their  troops  in  Devon- 
shire.   There  many  faithful  followers  of  the  king  had  thrown 
themselves  into  a  fortress  which  bore  the  name  of  Kynwith. 
Under  their  count,  Adda2,  they  fought  bravely  with  the 
heathen,  and  when  forced  to  give  way  in  the  open  field,  they 
retired  behind  their  walls.     The  place  was  (as  Asser  relates 
from  his  own  personal  observation3)  well  fortified  by  nature 
on  three  sides,  the  east  being  excepted ;  and  here  the  ram- 
part was  but  little  fitted  for  defence,  as,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  time,  it  consisted  merely  of  a  wall  of  earth. 
The  Danes,  when  they  undertook  the  siege,  thought  they 
could  force  the  inmates  of  the  fortress  to  a  surrender  by 
starving  them,  but  they  were  deceived ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  beleaguered  Saxons  had  no  spring  within  their  walls,  and 
suffered  bitterly  for  want  of  water,  they  held  out  courage- 
ously.    At  last  they  determined  to  make  an  attempt  at 
victory,  or  else  die  the  death  of  heroes ;  in  the  first  dawn  of 
morning  they  sallied  forth,  surprised  the  unprepared  heathen, 
and  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  unknown  sea-king's 
army.    Only  a  few  stragglers  in  a  wild  flight  reached  their 
shins,  which  were  drawn  up  on  the  shore  at  no  great  distance. 
A  thousand  Danes  lay  slain  at  Kynwith4.     According  to  a 
romantic  tradition,  there  was  found,  among  the  trophies  borne 
away  by  the  victors,  the  famous  war-standard  of  the  northern 
heroes,  called  the  Raven,  woven  in  one  morning  by  the  three 
daughters  of  Eegnar  Lodbrok,  for  their  brothers  Hingwar 
and  Hubba,  and  in  whose  centre  the  Sacred  Bird  fluttered 
its  wings  as  if  living  when  victory  impended,  but  hung 
motionless  and  drooping  when  defeat  was  threatened5. 

1  Asser,  p.  480;  Ethelwerd,  iv.  515 ;  Soger  de  Wendover,  i.  329. 

*  Only  mentioned  by  Ethelwerd. 

*  "Sicut  nos  ipei  vidimus."  Asser. 

4  Asser,  p.  481,  gives  this  narration  at  fall  length,  and  says  that  1200  Danes 
were  killed.  The  Chronicle  and  Henric  Hunt,  say  850;  Ethelwerd,  "80 
decaden." 

*  In  the  worst  copies  of  the  Vka  this  is  taken  from  the  supposititious  Annals ; 
bat  four  MSS.  of  the  Chronicle,  B.  C.  D.  E.,  also  contain  a  short  notice  of  it: 
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But  this  brilliant  success  of  a  handful  of  brave  men  was 
the  last  courageous  effort  at  resistance.  As  the  country  was 
overspread  far  and  wide  with  the  robbing  and  murdering 
hordes,  all  the  valour  of  these  Saxons  was  in  vain ;  their  king 
was  not  with  them,  and  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom  did  the 
warriors  gather  themselves  together  for  the  defence  of  their 
homes  and  goods,  their  wives  and  children.  All  the  weak 
and  timorous  people  bowed  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  servi- 
tude, and  those  who  still  had  something  left  to  hope  for  or 
to  save,  fled  over  the  sea,  to  lands  where  Christian  people 
dwelt,  and  would  gladly  extend  protection  to  the  oppressed 
exiles.  But  besides  the  general  panic  and  emigration,  there 
was  yefc  another  evil  which  flourished  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
unfortunate  state,  and  aided  the  enemy  in  bringing  it  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  It  appears,  not  only  from  the  general  aspect 
of  the  affairs  of  the  country  and  the  sudden  surprise  of  all 
the  West  Saxon  district,  but  also  from  the  testimony  of  an  old 
historian1,  that  in  that  time  of  great  peril  bitter  strife  reigned 
among  the  inhabitants  themselves.  The  discords  engendered 
by  difference  of  race  and  descent  broke  out  once  more  ;  the 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  west  remembered  that  their  ancient 
dominion  had  been  torn  from  them  by  force,  and  now,  when 
they  saw  their  former  conquerors  threatened  with  a  similar 
fate  to  their  own,  they  were  little  inclined  to  make  common 
cause  with  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  rather  leant  towards 
the  Northmen,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  with  a  kind  of 
revengeful  feeling ;  although  they  must  have  hated  the  rob- 
bers, and  their  treachery-  bore  them  bitter  fruits.  Whilst  this 
insubordination  among  his  British  subjects  clouded  Alfred's 
prospects  of  resistance,  he  also  saw  among  his  Grerman  states 
disunion  combining  with  fear  to  work  their  ruin. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  German  inhabitants  who 
could  not  resolve  on  abandoning  their  homes,  and  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  forests  and  waste- places  there,  to  witness  the 
destruction  by  the  flames  of  those  possessions  descended  to 

"  and  paer  was  se  grift  fana  genumen  pie  hie  raefn  h£ton."  Vide  respecting  a 
similar  standard :  Encomium  Emmae,  by  Maseres,  p.  16 ;  and  Langebek  Scriptt. 
Rer.  Danic,  v.  95. 

1  Ethelwerd,  iv.  517,  writes  at  a  later  period,  A.  886 :  "  Aelfredo,  quern  in- 
genio,  quern  occursu  non  superaverat  civilis  discordia  saeva,  hunc  et  redemptorem 
suscepere  cuncte." 
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them  from  their  ancestors,  came  forth  from  their  hiding- 
places,  to  till  the  ground  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows  for  their 
greedy  robbers.  They  saw  their  Anglian  neighbours,  after 
more  years  of  oppression  than  they  themselves  had  endured, 
still  for  the  most  part  retaining  their  old  property,  and 
speaking  their  old  language ;  and  they  saw  how  resistance 
and  courageous  revolts  had  in  their  own  case  brought  down 
more  complete  ruin.  No  command,  no  prayer,  no  entreaties 
of  their  once-beloved  king,  could  move  them  to  sacrifice  their 
small  possessions  and  their  own  personal  safety  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  whole  state.  In  scarcely  any  of  the  districts 
was  there  an  earl,  a  noble,  or  bishop,  who  would  place  himself 
resolutely  at  the  head  of  his  property  or  diocese,  and  set 
a  bold  example  of  venturing  on  one  last  and  desperate 
struggle. 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  general  want  of  consideration 
and  courage  broke  out  so  suddenly  as  to  have  brought  on  the 
crisis  of  the  sad  year  878  ?  Eor  ten  years  there  had  been  al- 
most continual  fighting ;  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  had  been 
constantly  increasing,  and  those  of  the  defenders  as  constantly 
diminishing.  It  has  been  before  mentioned,  that  from  the 
time  of  his  accession,  Alfred  had  not  been  able  to  undertake 
any  great  enterprise ;  those  means  were  no  longer  at  his  dis- 
posal by  which  the  battle  of  Ashdune  had  been  won,  and  of 
late  years  the  strength  of  the  country  must  have  been  greatly 
diminished  by  the  above-mentioned  causes.  That  is  therefore 
an  unlikely  account  given  by  a  later  chronicler,  and  eagerly 
caught  up  by  a  modern  biographer1,  which  sets  forth,  that 
when  the  last  attack  of  the  Danes  by  land  and  water  took 
place  (which  all  our  authorities  show  to  have  been  at  two 
different  times,  but  which  is  considered  here  as  one  and  the 
same),  Alfred  assembled  his  remaining  troops,  and  was  de- 
feated in  a  great  pitched  battle  at  Chippenham.  Not  one  of 
the  ancient  histories  gives  any  information  of  such  an  event ; 
the  narrative  of  Brompton  rests,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case 
with  him,  on  a  confusion  of  events  arising  from  a  chronolo- 
gical error.     The  heroic  renown  of  Alfred  is  by  no  means 

1  Dr.  Giles,  "  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,"  vii.  184,  lays  great  stress  on  his  dis- 
covery, in  Brompton,  p.  811.  But  would  he  really  gain  anything  by  the  fact, 
eren  if  he  were  able  to  prove  it? 
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augmented  by  this  story.  On  the  contrary,  his  royal  great- 
ness was  much  more  evinced  by  his  conduct  in  the  trying 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed ;  for  when  all  around 
him  was  felling  into  decay  by  a  slow  ruin,  he  earnestly  en- 
deavoured to  restore  it,  and  never  lost  the  hope  of  success. 
That  this  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  our  oldest  autho- 
rities, will  be  seen  by  the  following  pages. 

At  the  time  when  the  Danes,  leaving  Gloucester  for  the 
south,  took  Chippenham ;  when  the  northern  standard  was 
captured  by  the  valiant  defenders  of  Kinswith,  of  whose  ulti- 
mate fate  there  is  no  farther  record ;  when  the  heathen  over- 
ran all  the  West  Saxon  kingdom,  and  forced  the  inhabitants 
into  subjection,  there  was  only  one1  who  did  not  abandon  the 
cause  and  hide  from  the  sight  of  his  friends  as  well  as  of  his 
enemies — Alfred,  the  king  without  a  crown,  but  no  less  the 
stronghold  and  shield  of  his  kingdom.  At  the  moment  when 
all  seemed  sunk  in  ruin,  if  he  had  lost  hold  of  that  trust  in 
his  God  which  had  sustained  him  daily  and  hourly  through  a 
long  series  of  trials ;  if  he  had  sought  and  found  a  desperate 
death,  or  again  relied  on  the  word  of  the  perfidious  heathen  ; 
if  he  had  gone  quietly  to  die  as  a  pious  pilgrim  in  Borne,  like 
the  last  King  of  Mercia — with  him  would  have  perished 
the  hope  that  England  would  preserve  the  Christian  faith. 
The  British  inhabitants  would  truly  not  hare  rescued 
Christianity ;  the  monks,  who,  after  the  destruction  of  their 
monasteries,  had  either  fled  singly  into  foreign  countries  or 
taken  up  their  abode  in  waste  places  as  hermits,  had  made  no 
impression  by  their  preaching  on  the  minds  of  the  rough  bar- 
barians. These,  brought  up  amidst  ice  and  storms,  held  fast 
to  their  awful  deities  of  Asgard  and  the  "Walhalla,  and  on  the 
ancient  sites  the  abandoned  Saxon  worship  was  again  replaced 
by  bloody  sacrifices  to  Thor  and  Woden.  The  conquered 
Christians,  who  still  retained  many  remnants  of  their  ancient 
superstition,  now,  when  their  leaders  and  teachers  were 
either  departed  or  become  powerless,  forsook  by  degrees  the 
blessings  of  their  conversion,  and  turned  anew  to  the  idol- 
altars  on  which  their  conquerors  sacrificed. 

1  Foot  words. in  Chron.  Sax.  A.  878,  are  very  powerful  in  their  plain  simplicity : 
"  And  paes  aftres  (folces)  pone  maes  tandael  hie  geridon.  And  him  to  gecirdon. 
baton  pam  cyninge  Aelfrede." 
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But  Alfred  lived,  and  in  him  the  firm  conviction  that  Pro- 
vidence had  elected  him  as  the  protector  and  champion  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Cross,  and  the  saviour  and  support  of  the 
Saxon  race.  It  was  only  because  he  was  inspired  by  this 
persuasion  that  he  was  able  to  suppress  the  desire  he  must 
nave  felt,  of  endeavouring  to  provide  for  his  own  safety 
and  that  of  the  few  who  were  still  bound  to  him  by  the 
ties  of  blood  or  fidelity.  His  just  discrimination  in  the 
extremest  need,  when  he  saw  his  country  devastated  around 
him,  and  his  people  fallen  and  put  under  the  yoke,  en- 
abled him  to  select  the  place  where  he  might  conceal  him- 
self with  a  few  companions  until  the  interrupted  contest 
could  be  resumed.  In  the  marshy  lands,  full  of  stagnant 
water,  rushes,  and  willow-plantations,  in  the  wild  and  barren 
districts  of  Somersetshire,  where  at  that  time  agriculture  had 
scarcely  begun  to  redeem  the  soil  from  the  wilderness,  he 
sought  an  asylum,  accompanied  by  some  followers,  among 
whom  was  Ethelnoth1,  the  ealderman  of  the  place.  There 
Mowed  him  his  wife  and  his  children,  perhaps  also  his 
mother-in-law  and  his  sister,  and  all  who  still  belonged  to  the 
royal  house  of  Wessex,  patiently  to  endure  with  him  every 
privation  and  every  grie£ 

In  the  history  of  the  world  there  is  one  often-recurring 
fact,  viz.,  that  the  saviour  of  a  whole  kingdom,  and  the  re- 
peller  of  its  foreign  conquerors,  has  sprung  from  some  remote 
province  left  rude  by  nature,  and  uncultivated  from  its  diffi- 
cult access.  From  the  unimportant  mountain-ridge  of  As- 
toria, Pelayo,  the  last  offshoot  of  the  Goths,  and  the  wonder- 
accompanied  hero  of  Spain,  took  the  first  steps  towards  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  the  Peninsula,  which  was  not 
completely  accomplished  for  more  than  seven  centuries2. 
From  the  eastern  borders  of  Prussia  resounded  the  first 
call  to  arms,  which  had  for  its  result  the  driving  of  Na- 
poleon's army  from  Germany.     It  is  a  beautiful  trait  in 

1  EtJjelweod,  iv.  615,  has  preserved  his  name.  He  is  the  same  man  whom  the 
Ghron.  Sax.  and  Ethelwerd,  under  the  year  894,  point  out  as  ealderman  of  the 
district.  Vide  Lappenberg,  p.  318,  n.  3. 

2 1  find  this  interesting  narration  in  Mariana's  Historia  de  Espana,  lib.  vii 
c  1 :  u  Solo  el  infante  Don  Pelayo,  como  el  que  venia  de  la  alcufia  y  sangre  de 
los  Godos,  sin  embargo  de  los  trabajos  que  ayia  padecido,  resplandecia,  y  se  sena- 
lava  en  valor  y  grandeza  de  animo." 

h2 
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the  character  of  a  valiant  nation  when,  after  centuries  have 
elapsed,  it  holds  in  grateful  remembrance1  the  spot  whence 
its  salvation  from  great  danger  once  proceeded,  and  which 
must  ever  be  to  it  as  the  cradle  of  its  freedom.  And  thus, 
to  this  day,  when  Alfred,  his  sufferings  and  his  deeds,  are 
the  themes  of  conversation,  the  Englishman  points  out  with 
pride  to  the  stranger  the  low  lands  of  Somerset. 

In  this  inhospitable  spot  Alfred  and  his  companions  had  to 
pass  many  winter  months.  We  cannot  of  course,  at  this  day, 
describe  in  detail  the  privations  they  endured ;  it  is  certain 
that  but  scanty  sustenance  could  be  found  in  the  marshes ; 
and  Asser2  relates,  that  the  king  with  his  little  band,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  nobles,  warriors,  and  vassals,  were  sometimes 
obliged  to  make  a  sally  against  the  heathen,  and  even  the 
Christian  dwellers  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  succumbed 
to  the  Danish  authority,  and,  either  secretly  or  in  open  con- 
test, obtain  something  to  eat  and  drink,  and  thus  sustain 
their  own  lives  and  carry  back  relief  to  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  remained  in  the  thickets.  Alfred,  whom  the  Danes 
and  conquered  Saxons  must  have  thought  entirely  lost,  lived 
such  a  needy  and  insecure  life  as  probably  never,  to  say  the 
least,  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  king. 

The  interest  that  lies  in  these  reverses  of  fortune  afforded 
a  wide  field  foi  fiction ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  after  their  freedom  was  achieved,  and  the  people  were 
informed  of  the  sufferings  their  king  had  undergone,  that  a 
series  of  narrations  sprung  up,  which  gradually  took  the 
character  of  traditions.  Men,  inspired  by  gratitude,  delighted 
to  embellish,  in  speech  and  writing,  the  history  of  the 
miseries  that  preceded  their  deliverance,  by  relating  many 
exploits  and  mischances,  and  in  adorning  the  simple  beauty 
of  the  truth  by  the  creations  of  a  natural  poetry.  If  in  later 
centuries  the  English  people,  in  its  love  for  bodily  courage 
and  mental  independence,  found  such  rich  material  for  poetry 
and  romance  in  Hereward,  the  last  Saxon,  who  so  long  bade 
defiance  to  William  the  Conqueror,  from  the  marshes  in  the 

1  "  Ostendnntnr  ab  accolis  loca  singula,  in  quibua  vel  malae  fortonae  copiam, 
Tel  bonae  persensit  inopiam."  Wilh.  Malm.  G.  Beg.  Angl.  ii.  §  121. 

2  Florence  says,  in  the  same  words,  that  Alfred  fought  also  with  Christians. 
"  Qui  se  Paganorom  snbdiderant  dominio,"  seems  to  me  to  belong  to  an  earlier 
occurrence. 
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Isle  of  Ely,  and  also  in  the  bold  yeoman,  Robin  Hood,  who 
bent  his  bow  in  Sherwood  Forest,  and  with  it  protected  the 
poor  man,  and  punished  his  oppressors,  we  can  easily  im- 
agine that  a  similar  poetical  halo  would  surround  the  Saxon 
king  when  he  emerged  from  the  wilds  of  Somerset  as  a  con- 
queror ;  especially  when  the  dangers  he  had  incurred  became 
known.  Posterity  treated  him  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  all 
time1.  The  rich  treasury  of  marvels  belonging  to  the  middle 
ages  is  still  open  to  us,  and  a  popular  warrior  takes  as  im- 
portant a  place  in  it  as  a  saint.  Amongst  the  narratives  of 
Alfred's  abode  in  the  marshes,  it  is  easy  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  those  related  by  the  people  and  those  which 
the  monks  blended  with  the  tales  of  their  saints.  Legend 
sprung  from  tradition,  and  these  two  different  kinds  of  nar- 
ration succeed  each  other  in  the  order  of  their  origin ;  and  it 
is  instructive  to  investigate  their  nature  and  development, 
even  if  we  do  not  expect  to  discover  any  truth  in  them, 
and  wish  to  see  all  fiction  excluded  from  the  pages  of  genuine 
history. 

The  following  must  be  reckoned  among  the  narrations  of 
the  traditionary  series,  and  is  first  met  with  in  the  "  Life 
of  St.  Neot,"  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and  is  next 
copied  into  the  "  Annals,'  *  and  from  thence  into  the  later 
manuscripts  of  the  "  Biography  of  Alfred2." 

One  day  it  chanced  that  the  king  arrived  at  the  hut  of  one 
of  his  cowherds,  who  kept  in  his  faithful  heart  the  secret  of 
his  king's  concealment.  "Whilst  the  man  was  gone  to  his 
daily  labour,  and  his  wife  was  occupied  in  baking  bread,  the 
stranger  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  began  industriously  to 
mend  and  make  bows  and  arrows  and  other  implements  of 
warfare.  The  woman,  who,  from  the  stranger's  poor  and 
needy  aspect,  thought  that  he  was  a  serf  and  one  of  her 
husband's  companions,  gave  the  bread  in  charge  to  him,  and 
went  out  to  see  after  the  cattle.  After  a  while  she  returned ; 
and  when  she  found  her  baking  burnt  and  spoiled,  she  flew 
at  him  in  a  rage,  and  with  abusive  words  cried  out : 

1  We  are  led  to  remember  Frederick  the  Great,  and  one  of  the  numerous 
events  of  his  life  which  hare  become  traditional,  related  by  Banke:  "Neun 
Biicher  Preussiscber  Geschichte,"  ii.  246. 

*Asser,  p.  480;  "Life  of  St.  Neot,"  in  Saxon,  by  Gorham;  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Eynesbury  and  St.  Neots,  i.  259. 
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Holla,  companion ! 
Dost  not  see  that  the  bread  there  is  burning  ?    Why  lazily  sit,  and  not  turn  it? 
Beady  enough  wilt  thou  be  to  take  it  from  us  and  devour  it 

The  hexameters,  which  have  crept  into  the  proee  narrative, 
cast  suspicion  on  it,  and  serve  to  convince  us  that  the  whole 
had  been  a  popular  song.  The  pious  reflections  with  which 
the  anonymous  biographer  of  St.  fteot  accompanies  the  story, 
do  not  add  much  to  the  evidence  for  its  authenticity.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  king,  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  was 
supercilious  to  his  inferiors  with  all  the  arrogance  of  youth,  and 
harshly  rejected  their  complaints  and  petitions.  Upon  this  his 
kinsman,  the  holy  Neat,  who  was  still  alive,  was  much  grieved, 
and  in  a  prophetic  warning  unfolded  to  him  the  approach- 
ing period  of  misfortune.  But  Alfred  did  not  heed  this,  until 
the  Divine  Disposer  of  all  punishment  visited  his  folly,  and 
reduced  him  so  low,  that  he  was  driven  from  his  throne,  de- 
prived even  of  necessaries,  and  roughly  treated  under  the 
roof  where  he  had  found  shelter.  In  itself  the  tale  is  no* 
improbable,  and  it  may  very  well  have  been  among  the 
number  of  those  which  AJfred,  in  happier  days,  related  to 
Asser  and  other  friends1.  But  Florence  says  nothing  of  the 
occurrence,  and  this  shows  satisfactorily  that  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  genuine  "  Vita."  Still  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  Florence,  in  one  of  his  narrations,  seems  to  indicate  the 
true  foundation  of  the  anecdote.  In  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  the  elevation  of  Denewulf  to  the  Bishopric  of  Win- 
chester, he  says :  "  This  man,  if  we  may  trust  the  report2,  at 
his  advanced  age  was  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of  reading, 
and  in  his  early  days  had  been  a  swineherd.  When  Alfred 
lived  an  exile  in  the  forests,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Denewulf  as  he  was  driving  his  swine  to  the  oak-woods  to 
feed  on  acorns.  The  natural  talent  of  the  man  interested 
the  king,  who  took  pains  with  his  instruction,  and  afterwards 

1  "  Solebat  ipse  postea,  in  tempora  feliciora  reductus,  casus  suos  jucunda 
hilarique  comitate  familiaribus  exponere."  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  121.  Vide  trans- 
lation of  Lappenberg,  ii.  53,  n.  2. 

2  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  §  97:  "Si  famae  creditur:"  but  the  "res  digna  mi- 
raculo "  seems  rather  enigmatical,  if  Denewulf,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years, 
was  converted  from  a  swineherd  into  a  bishop.  The  "  vaccarius "  of  the  Vita 
Sti  Neoti,  and  of  Asser,  is  also  "  subulcus."  The  "  driving  his  *  porcos  ad  solita 
pascua,' "  is  from  Roger  de  Wend.  i.  330,  who  follows  the  pseudo  Asser  in  the  rest 
of  the  narration. 
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promoted  him  to  a  high,  dignity."  We  here  have  an  ex- 
ample of  how  tradition  sports  with  facts  and  persons,  and  so 
completely  overpowera  them  that  the  rescuing  of  the  simple 
truth  is  not  possible. 

In  another  narration,  Alfred  is  said  to  have  gathered  toge- 
ther a  band  of  fugitive  and  valiant  comrades  in  his  fastness 
at  Athelney,  and  then  to  have  gone  disguised  as  a  minstrel 
into  the  camp  of  the  Danish  king,  accompanied  only  by  one 
faithful  servant.  Alfred  delighted  the  Danes  by  his  skill  in 
singing  and  playing  the  songs  of  his  native  land,  and  during 
his  stay,  which  lasted  many  days,  he  penetrated  into  the 
privacy  of  the  royal  tent,  where  he  saw  and  heard  the  plans 
and  proceedings  of  his  enemies.  On  his  return  from  his  re- 
connoitring expedition,  he  immediately  assembled  his  people, 
made  them  advance  silently  on  the  Danes,  and  gained  a  bril- 
liant victory1.  This  is  all  probable  enough,  and  its  proba- 
bility is  increased  as  we  are  aware  of  Alfred's  love  for  min- 
Btrefey ;  but  the  moat  ancient  accounts  drawn  from  Saxon 
sources  do  not  mention  it.  Norman  authors  alone  relate  that 
the  Saxon  king  performed  a  similar  exploit  to  one  achieved 
afterwards  by  the  Dane  Aulaf,  who  went  as  a  harper  into  the 
camp  of  Xing  Athelstan2.  The  spirit,  too,  which  breathes 
in  this  romantic  story,  is  more  Scandinavian-Norman  than 
Saxon. 

Belonging  to  the  legendary,  or  in  other  words,  the  ecclesi- 
astical traditionary  series,  is  another  account,  which  proceeds 
from  the  north  of  England,  and  rather  does  honour  to  the 
wonder-working  Cuthbert  than  to  the  person  of  the  revered 
monarch.  According  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  Alfred  him- 
self related  to  his  friends  how  the  holy  bishop  appeared  to  him 
and  aided  his  deliverance.  The  king  was  still  dwelling  at  Athel- 
ney in  great  need.  His  followers  had  gone  to  fish  in  a  neigh- 
bouring stream,  and  he  was  sitting  in  his  hut,  his  wife  only 
being  with  him.  He  was  endeavouring  to  console  his  spirit, 
oppressed  with  the  weight  of  cares,  by  reading  the  Psalms  of 
David,  when  a  poor  man  appeared  in  the  doorway  and  prayed 
for  a  piece  of  bread.  Eull  of  true  humanity,  Alfred  received 
the  beggar  as  though  he  had  been  the  Saviour  himself,  and 
divided  with  him  the  last  loaf  of  bread  he  possessed,  and  the 

1  Ltgolpfa.  p.  869;  Wilh.  Malmeab.  ii.  §  121 ;  Gaido,  by  Alberich.  A.  880. 
*  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  131. 
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scanty  portion  of  wine  that  yet  remained  in  the  pitcher. 
The  guest  suddenly  vanished — the  bread  was  unbroken,  the 
pitcher  full  of  wine  to  the  brim.  Soon  after  the  fisher- 
men returned  from  the  river  laden  with  a  rich  booty.  In 
the  following  night  St.  Cuthbert  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  announced  that  his  sufferings  were  about  to  end,  and 
gave  him  all  particulars  of  time  and  place.  The  king  rose 
early  in  the  morning,  crossed  over  to  the  main  land  in  a  boat, 
and  blew  his  horn  three  times,  the  sound  inspiring  his  friends 
with  courage,  and  carrying  terror  into  the  hearts  of  his  ene- 
mies. By  noon  five  hundred  gallant  warriors  gathered  round 
him,  he  acquainted  them  with  the  commands  of  Gk)d,  and 
led  them  on  to  victory, 

This  is  the  purport  of  the  legend  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which, 
from  internal  evidence,  seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edmund  I.  in  the  second  half  of  the  tenth 
century,  soon  after  the  monks  of  Lindisfarn  and  Durham, 
*  who  had  long  wandered  up  and  down  the  country  with  their 
sacred  treasures  and  the  miracle-working  bones  of  their  saints, 
had  again  found  a  quiet  resting-place.  How  few  correct  his- 
torical accounts  of  Alfred  were  extant  in  the  north  of  the 
island,  may  be  learnt  from  the  fact  that  Alfred  was  there 
considered  to  have  passed  three  whole  years  in  the  marshes 
of  Glastonbury1. 

"William  of  Malmesbury*  gives  a  somewhat  different  version 
of  the  legend  of  the  Northumbrian  saint.  Cuthbert,  accord- 
ing to  him,  merely  appeared  to  the  sleeper,  and  addressed 
him  in  a  formal  speech,  to  the  effect  that  Alfred  and  his 
country  had  now  expiated  their  sins,  and  that  in  a  short  time 
the  exiled  king  would  be  restored  to -his  throne,  and  his 
people  would  be  free.  As  a  token  that  G-od  had  not  for- 
gotten him,  his  companions  who  had  gone  out  to  fish  should 
return  with  nets  well  filled,  although  the  water  was  at  the 
time  covered  with  thick  ice.  On  Alfred's  awaking,  he 
found  that  his  mother8,  who  slept  near  him,  had  dreamt 
the  same  dream;  both  were  filled  with  astonishment  at 

1  Hist.  St.  Cuthherti,Twysden,  p.  71-72. 

*  De  Gest.  Beg.  Angl.  ii.  §  121 ;  also  Ingulph.  p.  869. 

8  This  could  not  have  been  Osburgha,  as  Lappenberg  states,  p.  319 :  the  older 
authorities  suppose  it  to  have  been  his  wife.  His  mother-in-law  Eadburgha, 
whom  Asser  had  seen,  maj  have  been  still  alive. 
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the  wonderful  occurrence,  when  the  fishermen  soon  after 
dragged  in  their  heavy  burden,  which  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  feed  a  large  army.  According  to  others,  it  was 
St.  Neot  who  appeared  to  the  king  in  a  vision  of  the  night, 
find  who,  after  he  had  confessed  his  sins  and  undergone  the 
Divine  punishment,  encouraged  him  to  inflict  a  speedy  and 
deserved  revenge  upon  the  enemies  of  his  country  and  his 
faith. 

The  inquirer  into  history  ought  in  justice  to  abstain  from 
any  decision  on  this  variously-told  legend ;  its  priestly  origin 
is  evident.  Founded  on  Alfred's  distress,  charity,  and  faith, 
it  associates  him  with  St.  Cuthbert,  whose  renown  then  first 
penetrated  into  the  south  of  the  island.  Perhaps  the  church 
of  Durham  thought  in  this  manner  to  evince  its  gratitude  for 
the  donations  by  which  at  a  later  period  it  was  enriched,  and 
which,  although  provided  for  by  Alfred,  were  first  actually 
bestowed  by  his  successor.  But  it  is  time  that  we  leave  this 
digression  into  the  regions  of  fable,  and  return  to  history. 

Easter1  of  the  year  878  had  arrived ;  nature,  roused  from 
her  wintry  sleep,  began  once  more  to  live  anew,  and  with 
her  wakening,  brave  hearts  beat  higher,  and  believed  more 
firmly  in  the  possibility  of,  freeing  their  fatherland.  The 
king  and  his  followers  left  their  huts  and  hiding-places,  in 
which  they  had  taken  refuge,  from  the  cold  of  winter  and 
the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  With  their  united  skill  they 
constructed  a  fortification  at  a  place  which  was  very  favour- 
ably situated  for  the  purpose,  and  which,  under  the  name 
of  Aethelinga-Eig  (pronounced  together  Athelney,  i.  e.  the 
Prince's  Island),  has  become  highly  renowned  as  the  point 
from  which  Alfred  sallied  forth  to  reconquer  his  kingdom. 
This  island  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Somer- 
ton,  east  of  the  Parrot,  at  the  place  where  it  joins  the  little 
river  Thone2,  and  consists  of  an  eminence  rising  high  above 
the  surrounding  country,  which  is  always  damp,  and  frequently 
overflowed  by  the  tide.  This  spot,  owing  to  its  difficulty  of 
access,  needed  but  little  and  light  labour  from  human  hands 
to  render  it  impregnable.    At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 

1  Easter,  in  878,  fell  on  the  23rd  March.  All  our  authorities  take  the  follow- 
ing account  from  Sax.  Gbron.  and  agree  unanimously  on  its  principal  points,  as 
on  the  course  of  the  events. 

*  Lappenberg,  translation,  ii.  53. 
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century  even,  the  nature  of  the  ground  rendered  it  unfavour- 
able  for  military  operations1. 

That  Alfred  had  chosen  this  place  with  the  keen  eye  of  a 
general,  and  that  he  remained  there  for  a  long  time,  is  evi- 
dent by  the  inscription  on  the  famous  jewel  which  in  later 
times  was  found  there,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  the  king, 
as  well  as  from  the  monastery  which  Alfred  piously  caused  to 
be  erected  out  of  gratitude  to  the  place  of  his  refuge. 
'  Erom  the  stronghold  of  Athelney  Alfred  doubtlessly 
unfolded  his  standard — that  golden  dragon  which  once 
shone  in  battle  against  Mercians  and  Britons,  and  which, 
after  a  long  resistance,  had  been  forced  to  quail  before  the 
northern  raven.  As  soon  as  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
saw  it,  and  knew  that  their  king  yet  lived,  they  all  joyfully 
hastened  to  him,  and  courage  began  to  return  to  the  faint- 
hearted. The  nobles  of  Somerset  especially  were  among  the 
first  to  join  him  with  their  followers,  and  to  bring  effective 
assistance  to  the  enterprises  which  were  now  again  actively 
carried  on  against  the  Danish  hordes.  The  little  army  was 
kept  in  constant  exercise,  in  order  to  form  the  solid  germ  of 
a  larger  one.  And  even  now  it  was  sufficient  to  show  the 
enemy  that  they  were  not  yet  undisputed  masters  of  the 
country ;  it  was  sufficient  to  ^proclaim  to  the  dispirited  in- 
habitants of  the  rest  of  the  Saxon  districts,  that  the  time  of 
their  deliverance  was  at  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sum- 
mon them  to  arms.  After  a  short  respite  had  taken  place, 
and  his  skirmishes  had  been  crowned  with  success,  Alfred 
thought  that  the  moment  was  arrived  when  he  might  attempt 
an  open  attack.  In  the  seventh  week  after  Easter,  between 
the  5th  and  12th  May,  on  a  pre-arranged  day,  he  moved  from 
his  fortress  to  Egbertes-stan  (Brixton2),  lying  to  the  east  of 
the  forest  of  Selwood8,  which  at  that  time  formed  a  boundary 
between  Devonshire  and  Somerset.  To  this  place  flocked, 
weapon  in  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  counties 
of  Somerset,  Wilts,  and  those  dwellers  in  Hants  who  had  not 

1  Vide  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  i.  604. 

2  Now  called  "  Brixton  Deverill,"  in  Wilts. 

3  Instead  of  "  Sealwudu,"  the  pasture  wood,  Simeon  of  Durham,  de  Gest.  Beg. 
Angl.  p.  681,  gives  "  Mucelwudu,"  which  seems  to  be  ratification  of  the  false 
translation  of  Asser  and  Florence:  Silva  magna — the  Welsh  Caitmawr.  Or  is 
seal,  sll  an  adjective  meaning  great  ? 
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fled  beyond  sea1.  Rejoicingly  they  greeted  their  beloved 
king,  who,  after  long  suffering,  stood  before  them  as  one  risen 
from  the  dead.  Alfred,  who  now  first  saw  an  army  again 
gathered  Totmd  him,  enjoyed  one  night  of  quiet  sleep,  and  the 
next  morning,  starting  at  earliest  dawn,  took  a  north-eastern 
direction,  in  order  to  reach  the  Danes,  who  still  held  their 
camp  at  Chippenham.  The  army  rested  the  following  night 
at  Okely*,  ana  then,  without  further  delay,  marched  till  they 
came  up  with  the  enemy  in  the  afternoon,  at  a  place  called 
Ethandune8. 

On  the  news  of  Alfred's  reappearance,  the  Danes  had  here 
hastily  assembled  all  their  forces,  and  now  they  stood  pre- 
pared to  defend  their  plunder  against  its  rightful  possessors. 
A  most  desperate  conflict  ensued.  Alfred  made  his  warriors 
advance  in  a  compact  phalanx4,  and,  thanks  to  these  tactics, 
sustained  without  wavering  the  furious  onsets  of  the  North- 
men, and  Anally  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  enemy. 
Many  were  slain  during  a  hasty  retreat ;  and  before  the  con- 
quered army  could  reach  the  gates  of  their  fortress,  which 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  Chippenham  itself,  many  pri- 
soners were  taken  by  the  victors,  as  well  as  a  large  number 
of  cattle. 

1  Gaimer,  v.  3168,  mentions  the  names  of  some  of  the  nobles: 

Co  est  del  best  de  Selewode 
Geolmer  vint  contre  le  e  Clmde, 
Od  les  barons  de  Sumersete, 
De  Wilteschire  e  de  Dorset*. 
De  Hamteschire  i  vint  Chiiman 
Ki  les  barons  manda  per  ban ; 

but  a  confirmation  of  this  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  the  name  Ceolmer,  which 
immediately  follows  Selewode,  seems  very  suspicions,  as  it  may  have  originated  in 
a  misconception  of  the  Celtic  Coitmawr,  which  is  found  in  Asser. 

2  Or  Iglea.    Supposed  to  be  Leigh,  now  Westbury,  Wtyts. 

*  I  have  permitted  myself  to  take  the  time  of  day  from  the  Norman  rhyming 

Chronicler,  v.  3189: 

E  lendemain,  a  hnre  de  none 

Done  sunt  venuz  a  Edensdone. 

According  to  Simeon,  Alfred  arrived  before  Ethandune  "  post  tertium  diem," 
and  fought  from  sunrise  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  day.    Ethandune,  most 
probably,  is  Eding&on,  near  Westbnry. 
4  Asser:  Cum  densa  testudine  atrociter  belligerans. 
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The  captives  were  immediately  put  to  the  sword,  and 
Alfred  began  to  lay  siege  to  the  place1. 

This  was  a  very  great  and  sudden  change  of  fortune,  such 
as  rarely  occurs  in  the  life  of  man.  A  few  days  made  a 
conquering  general  of  the  exiled  and  supposed  dead  king, 
and  he  who  so  shortly  before  had  been  obliged  to  hide  in 
the  wilderness,  now  saw  his  followers  joyfully  hastening  to 
his  banner,  and  held  the  flower  of  the  enemy's  strength,  fast 
besieged  in  its  fortress. 

Fourteen  days  elapsed,  and  then  the  Danes,  vanquished  by 
hunger,  cold,  and  misery,  and  reduced  to  the  extreme  of 
despair  by  their  necessities,  prayed  Alfred  to  raise  the  siege. 
They  submitted  to  him ;  he  was  at  liberty  to  take  as  many 
hostages  as  he  pleased  from  the  army,  while  they  did  not 
require  one  man  on  his  part ;  an  unaccustomed  concession, 
by  which  the  Danes  acknowledged  themselves  vanquished. 
They  also  promised  to  observe  this  contract  more  faithfully 
than  they  had  done  their  former  ones,  which  they  had  so  fre- 
quently broken,  and  to  quit  the  kingdom'  with  all  speed. 

Alfred,  pitying  the  wretched  men2,  once  more  accepted 
their  hostages,  and  received  their  oaths ;  but  if  other  and 
much  firmer  security  had  not  been  given,  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  have  had  to  rue,  as  bitterly  as  he  had  heretofore 
done,  his  confidence  in  the  vows  of  the  heathen.  Gnthorm, 
who  commanded  this  army,  and  who  was  by  far  the  most 
powerful  Yiking  who  had  yet  appeared  in  England,  caused 
it  to  be  notified  to  the  King  of  "Wessex  that  he  was  de- 
sirous of  embracing  Christianity.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Alfred  had  made  this  step  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty;  the  first  idea  of  it,  even  though  insincere,  and 
inspired  alone  by  present  necessity,  seems  to  have  arisen  in 
the  mind  of  the  heathen.  He  himself  ruled  over  Christian 
subjects,  whose  religious  faith  was  stronger  than  their  war- 
like courage ;  and  there  were  already  becoming  evident  the 
first  signs  of  the  victory  acquired  by  the  Christian  doctrine 
over  the  arms  of  its  oppressors,  which,  in  the  course  of  years, 

1  Later  authors,  as  Brompton  and  Gaimar,  make  Hubba  fall  at  Chippenham, 
but  in  the  previous  year — resting  their  opinion  on  the  fact  that  a  funereal  mound 
existed  there,  bearing  the  name  of  Ubbelowe. 

8  Asaer:  "  Sua  ipsins  misericordia  motus," 
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so  frequently  occurred.  To  no  one  could  such  a  conversion 
be  more  welcome  than  to  Alfred.  He  fought  not  only  for 
the  restoration  of  his  kingdom,  but  also  for  the  national 
faith,  and  he  joyfully  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance, 
when  the  first  Danish  king  declared  his  wish  to  embrace 
that  faith.  Alfred  immediately  ratified  the  treaty,  and  the 
Danes  departed  northwards.  Seven  weeks1  afterwards, 
Guthorm,  accompanied  by  thirty  of  his  noblest  warriors, 
appeared  in  Alfred's  camp,  which  was  again  pitched  in 
Somersetshire,  at  AUer,  a  place  not  far  from'Athelney.  It 
must  have  been  a  proud  and  inspiring  hour  for  Alfred,  when, 
amidst  all  the  solemnities  01  the  Church,  he  presented 
Guthorm  for  baptism,  and  became  sponsor  for  him,  giving 
him  the  name  of  Athelstan :  his  country  was  free,  his  greatest 
enemy  become  a  Christian,  and  his  steadfast  heart  beat  high 
with  solemn  triumph.  Guthorm,  with  his  companions,  who 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized  with  their  prince, 
tarried  for  twelve  days  in  the  Saxon  camp.  On  the  eighth 
day  the  solemn  ceremony  of  the  chrism-loosing2  tookplace 
at  Wedmore.  This  was  performed  by  the  Ealderman  Ethel- 
noth8. 

The  meeting  of  the  two  kings  in  the  beginning  of  July  had 
yet  another  object.  Not  only  in  a  spiritual  manner  through 
this  baptism  was  a  way  to  be  opened  for  a  reunion  and  peace- 
ful intercourse  between  the  two  German  races,  but  a  worldly 
league  had  to  be  established  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
"Wessex  was  freed  from  the  Danes,  but  it  had  no  power  to 
drive  them  from  the  rest  of  England.  It  was  therefore  a 
wise  step  of  Alfred's  to  leave  the  baptized  sea-king  in  posses- 
sion of  those  English  lands  that  for  many  years  he  had  called 
his  own.  This  settlement  of  the  Danes  became  in  the  end  a 
real  blessing  to  the  island,  for  by  degrees  the  two  people 
became  bound  together  by  the  bonds  of  religion  and  com- 
merce.   At  "Wedmore,  where  the  first  "West  Saxon  Witena- 

1  ChroD.  Sax.  A.  878,  iii. :  "  Wucan"  seems  to  be  a  clerical  error. 

3  The  clorismal  was  a  white  linen  cloth,  put  on  the  head  when  the  rite  of 
baptism  was  performed,  and  taken  off  at  the  expiration  of  eight  days. 

*  Asser,  Octavo  die;  chrism-lising,  Chron.  Sax.;  chrismatis  solutio,  Asser 
and  Florent.  Wigorn.  are  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Ethelwerd's  "  dux  pariter 
Aethelnoth  abluit  post  lavacrnm  eundem  in  loco  Vuedmor,"  and  Gaimar's  "  & 
Wedmor  forent  desaleez." 
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gemot1  was  held  after  the  time  of  oppression,  the  following 
arrangements  were  entered  into2.  Alfred  and  the  West 
Saxon  Witan  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ghithorm  and  the  nobles 
and  inhabitants  of  East  Anglia  on  the  other,  agreed  that  the 
boundary  of  the  two  kingdoms  should  commence  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  run  along  the  river  Lea  to  its  source,  and  at 
Bedford  turn  to  the  right  along  the  Ouse  as  fer  as  Watling 
Street.  According  to  this  arrangement,  there  fell  to  Alfred's 
share  a  considerable  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  which 
was  thereby  protected  from  the  invasions  of  the  Scandina- 
vians. The  remaining  part  of  this  treaty  comprehended  the 
foundations  of  the  laws  of  national  commerce,  which,  derived 
from  this  source,  were  received  in  common  by  both  nations ; 
the  Were-Q-eld,  a  fine  for  murder,  was  also  confirmed,  and  a 
strict  judicial  inquiry  instituted  into  other  points  of  dispute, 
of  which  many  must  have  existed  among  the  colonised  war* 
riora.  Under  the  successors  of  both  kings,  all  treaties  were 
subject  to  ecclesiastical  control.  On  the  twelfth  day  after  his 
baptism,  Guthorm  and  his  companions  took  leave  of  Alfred, 
who  loaded  them  with  rich  presents3.  The  Danish  king  led 
his  people  to  Cirencester,  where  he  remained  quietly  en- 
camped with  the  largest  portion  of  them  during  the  year 
879 ;  but  all  those  who  refused  to  become  Christians  received 
warning  to  depart  beyond  sea  under  the  command  of  the 
powerful  Hasting*.  Conformably  to  the  tenor  of  the 
agreement,  the  whole  army  ought  to  have  abandoned  that 
part  of  Mercia ;  but  Alfred  seems  to  have  had  neither  will 
nor  power  to  enforce  its  instant  removal.  There  was  work 
enough  for  him  at  home  in  re-establishing  all  that  had  been 
destroyed ;  and  the  re-uniting  of  the  many  ancient  bonds  and 
relations  which  had  been  torn  asunder,  cost  him  more  time 
and  trouble  than  the  fortunate  reconquering  of  his  country 

1  Kemble,  the  Saxons  in  England,  ii.  251,  assumes  this  as  certain. 

2  "  iElfredes  and  Guftromes  frid  in."  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England, 
ed.  Thorpe,  i,  151,  & 

8  For  Assert  "  Malta  et  optima  aedifima,"  Lappenberg  rightly  reads  "  in 
beneficial  The  Chron.  Sax.  also  says,  u  and  he  hme  mtelnm  and  his  geferan 
mid  feo  weartnde."  Hemic.  Hunt. :  "  Malta  nranera."  Simeon  Donelm. ;  "  Malta 
dona." 

4  Will.  Malmesb,.  ii.  §  121 ;  and  in  the  same  words,  Elinand,  in  Alberich* 
Chron.  a.  880,  ed.  Liebnit& 
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had  done.  Ghxthorm  also,  who  had  played  so  great  and  suc- 
cessful a  part  in  lawless  expeditions  by  sea  and  land,  could 
not  tame  himself  down  immediately  to  lead  a  quiet  life  in  his 
principality  as  a  Christian  ruler.  The  unappeasable  longing 
after  plunder  and  adventures  tempted  him  as  strongly  as 
ever,  and  he  still  hoped  to  gratify  it  in  some  mode  or  an- 
other. 

The  mighty  stream  in  which  the  northern  sea-warriors  at 
that  time  swept  over  the  whole  west  of  Europe  was  yet  by 
no  means  passed  by.  Many  bold  Vikings,  with  their  un- 
governable hordes,  filled  the  Christian  states  of  the  Continent, 
and  their  weak  princes,  with  terror  and  dismay.  Here  and 
there,  truly,  the  heathens  sustained  a  complete  overthrow ; 
but  experience  soon  showed  that  they  were  not  to  be  driven 
away  by  one  defeat.  Although  Alfred  had  chastised  and 
chased  them  from  hie  dominions,  he  was  obliged  to  hold  him- 
self in  constant  readiness  to  meet  fresh  assaults.  Yet  it 
seemed  as  though  he  had  inspired  the  enemy  with  a  certain 
reverence  for  him  by  his  speedily-won  victory,  for  a  large 
body  of  Danes,  which  in  879  had  sailed  up  the  Thames  and 
settled  at  Eulham,  at  the  end  of  winter  returned  to  the 
Netherlands.  Their  leader,  the  terrible  Hasting1,  who  had 
already  for  many  years  filled  the  Frankish  coastr  the  adjacent 
country,  and  even  the  shores-  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with 
his  terrible  renown,  thought  it  advisable  to  seek  further 
plunder  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Carlovingians*  With  what 
interest  the  Saxons  at  that  time  watched  the  devastating  foot- 
steps of  their  adversaries,  is,  during  the  next  period,  evident 
by  the  short  notices  in  the  Chronicles.  The  land  of  the 
Pranks  suffered  fearfully ;  beginning  at  Ghent,  the  ravaging 
army  poured  cm.  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Maas,  Scheldt, 
Somme,  and  Seine,  towards  the  interior ;  Conde*  and  Amiens 
were  laid  waste,  and  at  Haslo  and  Saucourt  decisive  battles 
were  fought2.  At  the  same  time  pirates  overspread  the 
seas,  and  Alfred,  anxious  for  the  safety  and  defence  of  his 

1  The  authorities  for  the  history  of  his  actions  are  collected  together  by  Lap- 
penberg,  p.  $21,  n.  3.  It  seems  yery  probable  to  me  that  Hasting  had  been  at 
Ethandune  and  Chippenham,  and  came  to  Folham  from  Cirencester  by  sea. 

2  Chron.  Sax.  A.  880  to  885 ;  with  which  may  be  compared  the  Frankish  His- 
tones  of  Hincmar,  A.  880,  and  Annal.  Vedast.  A.  880,  Perts  M.  G.  S.S.  L 
512,  518. 
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country,  did  not  delay  to  set  out  himself,  with  the  few  ships 
he  possessed,  to  protect  his  shores  from  robhery.  In  the  open 
sea  he  met  and  gave  battle  to  four  Danish  transports ;  the 
Saxons  fought  bravely,  conquered  two  of  them,  and  slaughtered 
their  crews.  The  other  two  made  a  more  desperate  resist- 
ance, and  only  surrendered  to  the  king  when  their  defenders 
were  no  longer  able,  from  the  blows  and  wounds  they  had  re* 
ceived,  to  hold  their  weapons1. 

How  did  the  baptized  Athelstan  reconcile  himself  to  his 
unwonted  state  of  peace,  when  he  heard  the  ancient  battle* 
cry  resounding  over  the  sea  ?  All  connexion  with  his  coun- 
trymen, whose  principal  strength  was  now  swarming  on  the 
Frisian  and  Erankish  coasts,  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
broken  off  by  his  adoption  of  Christianity.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  880,  he  went  with  his  army  into  East  Anglia, 
and  took  possession  of  the  dominions  assigned  to  him  by  the 
peace  of  Wedmore,  and  divided  the  lands  among  his  followers. 
But  the  change  from  a  wandering  to  a  settled  life,  and  still 
more  the  transformation  of  the  old  sea-robber's  nature,  could 
not  be  effected  all  at  once.  Before  he  had  surrendered  to 
Alfred's  victorious  arms  and  abjured  heathenism,  Isembart, 
a  near  relation  of  the  Prankish  monarch,  and  who  had  been 
exiled,  owing  to  a  quarrel  with  his  king,  was  received  as  a 
guest  by  Guthorm,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  incursion  on 
the  west  of  England.  After  the  peace  was  concluded,  and 
its  arrangements  put  in  operation,  military  affairs  recalled 
Isembart,  and  Athelstan  made  no  scruple  of  joining  him  in 
his  expedition.  The  faithless  vassal  and  the  newly-baptized 
heathen  devastated  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  as 
fiercely  as  the  last-comers  from  the  north,  until  at  last  they 
were  most  deservedly  vanquished  in  the  battle  of  Ludwig,  near 
Saucourt2.  Thereupon  Athelstan  probably  returned  at  once 
to  his  own  dominions  ;  but  when,  a  few  years  later,  some  of 

1  Chron.  Sax.  A.  882. 

2  Guido,  by  Albericfa,  A.  881,  and  Chron.  S.  Richarii,  ap.  Bouquet,  viii.  273. 
The  traditionary  Gormo,  of  the  Saxo-Grammat.  lib.  iz. ;  and,  Gorm  hin  Enske, ' 
(Gorm  the  Englishman),  who  was  baptized  in  England,  Chronic.  Erici  Regis  ap. 
Langebek  Scriptt.  Ber.  Dame  i.  158 ;  Gurmund,  Wilh.  Malm.  iL  §  121,  and 
Alberich;  and  Gnaramund,  in  Chron.  Rich,  are  certainly  one  and  the  same 
person.  The  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  the  name  is  Guthrum.  I  hare  employed, 
with  Kemble,  the  complete  Northern  Guporm,  u  e,  the  Battle-worm, 
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the  vanquished  Northmen  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Kent, 
Alfred  suspected  that  the  ruler  of  East  Anglia  made  common 
cause  with  them.  In  the  summer  of  885  they  landed  near 
[Rochester,  and  prepared  to  besiege  the  castle,  whilst  they  sur- 
rounded themselves  with  a  rampart.  The  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Kent  suffered  much  from  their  attacks.  They  were  still 
occupied  with  their  fortifications  when  Alfred  with  his  troops 
levied  in  Kent,  which  had  returned  to  its  old  allegiance 
since  the  victory  of  878,  advanced  to  oppose  these  aggres- 
sions. The  heathen  did  not  venture  to  make  a  stand  against 
him  from  their  ramparts  ;  but  made  a  hasty  retreat  to  their 
ships,  and  put  to  sea1.  Horses  and  prisoners  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  Saxons.  In  the  mean  while  Athelstan  and  his 
people  had  openly  broken  the  treaty  of  Wedmore.  Their 
perjury  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  neglected  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  which  occurred,  bv  death  or  other  circum- 
stances,  in  the  number  of  hostages  who  were  in  Alfred's 
power;  and  when  a  part  of  the  fleet  vanquished  at  Ro- 
chester arrived  at  Beamfleot  (Bemfleet),  in  Essex,  they  en- 
tered into  alliance  with  it,  and  recommenced  their  former 
misdeeds2. 

Alfred,  who  still  remained  in  Kent,  assembled  and  manned 
all  his  available  naval  force  to  punish  the  faithless  Athel- 
stan, his  godson  and  sworn  ally,  for  his  broken  oath.  The 
fleet  received  instructions  to  show  no  mercy  to  the  East 
Saxon  and  Anglian  shores8,  but  to  treat  them  as  an  enemy's 
country,  and  to  do  them  all  possible  damage.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Stour,  the  Saxons  met  sixteen  ships  of  the 
Viking ;  a  desperate  sea-fight  ensued,  and  the  Northmen 
were  completely  defeated  and  put  to  the  sword.     Their 

1  Chron.  Sax.  Ethelwerd,  iv.  516,  Asser,  p.  483. 

2  Lappenberg,  p.  326,  n.  has  endeavoured  to  connect  Ethelwerd,  iv.  516,  where 
almost  every  word  presents  an  enigma,  with  Chron.  Sax.  A.  885 :  "  Se  here  on 
Eastenglum  braee  frid  wi$  Aelfred  cyning."  His  judgment  is  far  preferable 
to  that  of  the  editor  of  the  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  516,  n.  d.  who  thinks  that 
doubtful  period  originally  belonged  to  the  year  894.  Ethelwerd's  Chronicle 
especially  is  come  down  to  us  in  a  most  deplorable  condition — it  cannot  possibly 
have  been  composed  in  such  barbarous  and  unintelligible  Latin. 

■Chron.  Sax.  885;  Asser,  483;  Florent.  i.  100:  the  "praedendi  causa"  of 
the  two  last  does  not  surprise  me ;  Alfred  had  every  right  to  allow  the  possessors 
of  those  provinces  to  be  pillaged,  as  soon  as  they  showed  themselves  inimical 
to  him. 
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vessels,  with  the  treasures  contained  in  them,  were  carried 
off  by  the  conquerors ;  but  as  they  were  about  to  leave  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  on  their  return  home,  they  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  East  Anglian  and  other  Vikings,  with  a  naval 
force  superior  to  their  own,  and  saw  their  scarcely-won  vic- 
tory snatched  from  them.  The  results  of  this  misfortune 
might  have  been  very  important  to  Alfred  and  his  nation,  for 
Guthorm  seems  to  have  called  a  mighty  ally  to  his  aid, 
the  renowned  Eollo,  who  without  delay  hastened  across  the 
Channel  from  the  siege  of  Paris  to  his  old  companion  in  arms1 ; 
but  we  have  no  record  to  show  whether  or  not  the  quarrel 
was  once  more  decided  by  force  of  arms ;  according  to  con- 
temporary history,  England  now  enjoyed  for  many  years 
the  long-desired  blessing  of  being  free  from  the  attacks  of 
the  Danes.  Guthorm- Athelstan  remained  monarch  of  East 
Anglia  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  conversion  made  rapid 
strides  among  his  people  Alfred  lived  to  see  those  peace- 
ful and  civilising  plans  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  set 
on  foot  by  this  arrangement  carried  out  with  success. 
But  the  king  had  to  exert  himself  in  another  district  also, 
to  repair  the  mischief  which  the  incursions  of  the  northern 
barbarians  had  caused,  and  to  endeavour  as  much  as  possible 
to  secure  to  the  original  German  inhabitants  their  material 
and  spiritual  possessions.  That  part  of  Mercia  which,  after 
the  peace  of  "Wedmore,  the  Danes  had  been  forced  to  eva- 
cuate, was  now  much  more  closely  bound  to  the  king- 
dom of  Wessex  than  East  Anglia,  yielded  by  Alfred  to 
Guthorm  under  a  very  loose  title.  The  boundary-line,  with 
which  we  are  already  acquainted,  left  undecided  where  the 
independent  Anglo-Christian  population  of  the  north  of 
Mercia  joined  the  Scandinavian  heathen  colonists.  The 
strength  of  this  district,  which  formed  the  heart  of  England, 
lay  in  the  west,  especially  in  the  present  Worcestershire, 
which  since  the  time  of  their  arrival  had  been  inhabited  by 
the  powerful  Anglian  family  of  the  Hwiccas.    During  the 

1  This  account  depends  upon  Norman  authors  alone.  Dndo,  p.  78;  Will. 
Gernet.  ii.  4  (both  by  Dnchesne) ;  Waoe  Soman  de  Bon,  v.  1864,  ff.  ed.  Pluquet, 
Lappenberg,  p.  827,  was  the  first  to  throw  light  on  the  misconceptions  of  the 
historian  of  the  middle  ages,  who  asserts  a  treaty  to  have  been  concluded 
between  Rollo  and  Attalstan,  the  grandson  of  Alfred,  or  even  with  Alfred 
himself.  Alstenras,  Alstan,  Athelstan,  mean  no  other  than  the  baptized  Guthorm. 
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sovereignty  of  the  Mercian  kings,  which  was  founded  on 
the  union  of  many  distinct  territories,  this  district  had 
often  distinguished  itself  by  the  bravery  of  its  people  under 
the  command  of  leaders  from  its  hereditary  royal  family. 
To  it  was  assigned  the  task  of  protecting  the  borders  of 
Mercia  from  the  Celtic  Welsh,  and  it  must  therefore  have 
been  of  the  greatest  use  to  Wessex  also,  until  the  time  when 
"Wales  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Cerdic.  Alfred 
willingly  recognised  this  service  as  soon  as  he  possessed  the 
power  to  do  so.  He  knew  how  to  reward  those  men  whose 
assistance  had  enabled  his  family  to  retain  that  country. 
Bthelred  the  Ealderman,  and  hereditary  leader  of  the 
Hwiccas,  was  entrusted  with  the  viceroyship  of  the  whole  of 
Christian  Mercia,.  and  became  closely  bound  to  Alfred  by 
receiving  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Ethelfleda.  A  complete 
union  of  the  Anglian  and  Saxon  dominions  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  at  that  time ;  it  remained  for  William  the  Con- 
queror and  his  successors  to  destroy,  with  an  iron  hand,  the 
ancient  barriers  between  the  West  Saxon  and  Mercian  laws 
and  customs.  Ethelred,  on  the  departure  of  the  Danes  in  the 
year  8801,  began  to  work  in  his  capacity  of  prince  in  the  service 
of  his  liege.  He  assembled  the  Diet,  and  ratified  its  decrees, 
always  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  West  Saxon 
king.  Faithfully  and  steadily  Ethelred  performed  his  duties, 
and  restored  to  the  district  placed  under  his  command  that 
peace  and  quiet  which  had  long  been  strangers  to  it.  At 
Ids  side  stood  Werfrith,  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
who  laboured  with  equal  fidelity  in  his  vocation,  and  was 
bound  to  his  king  by  the  ties  of  a  common  love  of  activity. 
The  indefatigable  efforts  of  both  these  men  are  indisputably 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Scandinavian  influence  did 
not  penetrate  into  the  middle  of  England.  Their  endea- 
vours to  effect  this  end,  form  the  subject  of  the  following 
sections,  as  far  as  the  scanty  records  we  possess  of  their 
lives  will  enable  us  to  investigate  them ;  together  with  the 
relation  of  the  different  military  events  which  followed  the 
departure  of  the  Danes,  and  an  attempt  to  show  in  what 
manner  our  Alfred  ruled  in  his  kingdom,  and  lived  in  his  home 
during  the  few  happy  years  of  peace. 

1  The  documents  are  in  Kemble,  n.  311,  A.  880,  ind.  v. 
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aleeed's  efficiency  in  chitech  and  state. 

"Amidst  the  deepest  darkness  of  barbarism,"  writes  a  great 
historian  respecting  Alfred1,  "  the  virtues  of  an  Antoninus,  the 
learning  and  valour  of  a  CaBsar,  and  the  legislative  spirit  of  a 
Lycurgus,  were  manifested  in  this  patriotic  king."  And  we 
may  truly  look  in  vain,  either  in  the  history  of  ancient  times, 
the  middle  ages,  or  modern  days,  for  a  similar  example  of  all 
these  beautiful  features  combining  in  such  perfect  harmony. 
Admiration  rises  to  astonishment  when  we  consider  how  this 
man,  by  his  own  unassisted  efforts,  acquired  so  many  great 
and  varied  qualities,  whilst  during  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
life  he  had  to  combat  with  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 
On  this  account  a  comparison  with  Frederic  the  Great  or 
Charlemagne  does  not  go  far  in  enabling  us  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  this  distinguished  King  of  "Wessex. 

We  have  already  seen  how,  with  the  courage  of  a  CaBsar, 
with  true  German  endurance  in  time  of  need,  and  valour  in 
critical  moments,  Alfred  struggled,  ventured,  and  won  ;  how, 
when  the  days  of  trial  and  suffering  were  past,  he  laid  with 
his  sword  the  foundations  of  a  happier  future  for  his  island. 
[Now  he  opposed  the  enemy  with  totally  different  weapons  : 
that  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  sword  could  only  be 
protected  by  a  higher  state  of  civilisation.  There  is  much 
that  is  very  appropriate  in  the  comparison  with  Lycurgus, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  political  condition  of  England 
at  that  time  ;  but  the  image  is  too  vague  and  remote.  We 
must  rather,  as  we  proceed,  occasionally  cast  a  glance  at  the 
connected  and  contemporary  nations  of  the  Continent. 

As  in  the  extensive  territories  governed  by  the  successors 
of  Charlemagne,  a  number  of  Teutonic  families  had  united  to 
form  a  great  state  upon  the  basis  of  a  conquered  people,  so 
in  England,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  union  of  many 
German  and  Celtic  tribes  under  one  general  head  had  been 
at  last  effected.    But  scarcely  had  the  numerous  small  states 

1  Gibbon,  in  the  "  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  World— Miscellaneous  Works, 
iii.  3rd  ed.  1814,"  written  in  his  youth,  and  well  worthy  of  attention. 
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entered  into  this  union  when  they  sustained  a  sudden  and 
severe  shock  from  barbarians  allied  to  them  by  descent,  whose 
long-continued  hostility  threatened  them  with  destruction. 
That  which  had  befallen  the  Franks,  chiefly  owing  to  the  con- 
quests of  Eollo  in  Neustria,  the  dividing  of  then1  monarchy 
into  many  single  governments  under  powerful  dukes  and 
barons,  would  unquestionably  have  followed  in  England,  and 
centuries  must  have  elapsed  before  the  country  would  have  re- 
covered its  unity.  Nothing  but  Alfred's  patriotism,  courage, 
and  foresight,  joined  to  the  brilliant  successes  of  his  heirs, 
would  have  sufficed  to  avert  the  consequences  of  the  north- 
ern invasion  from  the  Saxon  people,  until  the  period  when 
the  old  Berserker  fury,  cooled  by  the  influence  of  the  Bo- 
mish  Church,  admitted  of  a  beautiful  combination  of  the  two 
elements. 

What  were  now  the  principles  which  guided  Alfred  in  his 
labours  ?    He  must  have  painfully  experienced  the  collapse 
of  that  political  fabric  of  which  his  grandfather  had  been  so 
proud,  and  the  stability  of  which  his  father's  actions  had 
tended  to  undermine.    "Was  it  not  natural,  now  that  the 
kingdom  was  placed  in  other  circumstances,  and  rescued 
from  its  former  evil  condition,  to  hold  the  reins  of  government 
more  tightly  than  before,  and  out  of  the  loose  political  rela- 
tions to  create  a  well-compacted  state  ?    The  scanty  records 
that  have  descended  to  us  through  so  many  centuries  show 
that  Alfred  did  endeavour  to  take  a  step  oi  this  kind.     In- 
deed, the  hero  has  lately  been  reproached  with  having  despo- 
tically attempted  to  narrow  the  ancient  liberties  of  his  people. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  refute  such  a  charge,  which  must  be 
met  by  remembering  the  higher  necessity  which  at  that  time 
was  at  work  in  all  the  great  Teutonic  families,  uniting  and 
centralising  them  under  one  mighty  leader.    "What  in  our 
time  is  comprehended  in  the  term  freedom,  is  indeed  as  far 
removed  as  heaven  from  earth,  from  the  independence  of  a 
few  half-civilised  communities,  and  in  the  progress  of  history 
it  has  been  frequently  promoted  even  by  tyrants.    Did  Alfred 
at  any  time  act  more  despotically  than  Charlemagne,  Otho  I., 
or  Henry  III.,  whose  judicious  and  stringent  measures  all 
admire  ?     On  the  contrary,  we  recognise  with  pleasure  the 
mild,  but  on  that  account  not  less  effective  method,  by  which 
he  undertook  to  change  the  existing  relations  of  men  and 
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things,  and  thus  to  prepare  for  a  better  and  totally  different 
polity  than  that  of  his  ancestors.  His  innovations  were  more 
of  an  ethical  than  of  a  political  nature :  it  excites  astonish- 
ment, that  after  the  dissolution  of  all  political  ties  he  allowed 
the  national  constitution  to  remain  so  nearly  in  its  former 
state ;  whilst,  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and 
with  a  correct  perception  of  the  dangers  that  threatened,  he 
took  that  path  of  moral  education  in  which  no  other  prince, 
even  amongst  those  called  "  the  great,"  had  ventured  to  tread 
with  such  decision  and  energy.  But  before  this  assertion- 
can  be  verified,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the  condition 
of  the  countrv,  and  at  Alfred's  activity  in  its  restoration. 

We  have  already  briefly  considered  the  public  condition  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  under  Ethelwulf.  By  the  attack  of  the 
Danes,  the  Cerdician  kingdom  had  been  brought  to  the  very 
verge  of  ruin.  After  it  was  saved  from  annihilation  by  Alfred, 
but  little  change  took  place  in  its  component  parts. 

He  had  indeed  lost  the  supremacy  over  the  states  on  the 
east  coast;  under  Egbert  it  nad  never  been  very  definite, 
but  now  by  the  conversion  and  settlement  of  Guthorm  it 
was  in  some  measure  restored.  The  three  other  territories 
which  composed  the  kingdom  of  "Wessex  remained  as  before. 
Mereia,  which  was  the  first  to  succumb  to  the  northern 
hordes,  had  ceased  to  be  an  independent  kingdom ;  and  when 
a  great  part  of  the  district  fell  again  into  Alfred's  power  by 
the  treaty  of  Wedmore,  he  instituted  a  government  differ- 
ing essentially  from  that  of  his  other  provinces.  Kent  and 
its  dependencies  had  become  a  prey  to  the  enemy  at  the  first 
attack — for  the  nature  of  the  country  presented  no  means 
of  defence.  But  when  the  conquerors  were  obliged  to. 
cross  the  Thames,  there  was  no  question  of  again  making 
this  an  independent  state.  The  old  traditions  of  the  Jutish 
princes  had  ceased  to  be  repeated  by  "the  people,  but  law 
and  custom  remained  unchanged  so  long  as  one  peculiar 
blood  ran  unmixed  in  their  veins.  Alfred  did  not  think  of 
interfering  with  this  nationality:  it  had  characterised  his 
mother,  and  the  rulers  of  the  country  had  never  made  any 
stand  against  it. 

The  custom  of  appointing  the  Crown-Prince  of  "Wessex  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Kent  had  been  abolished  in  the  reign 
of  Alfred's   brother ;   the   annexation  of  this  district  to 
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Wessex  was  already  much  more  complete  than  that  of 
Mercia.  The  ancient  provinces  longest  withstood  the  general 
ruin;  and  it  was  from  the  most  westerly  district,  which  had 
scarcely  ceased  to  be  Celtic,  and  where  the  Saxon  plough 
had  turned  but  shallow  furrows,  that  the  common  deliverance 
proceeded.  "Wessex  now  once  more  formed  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  the  unstable  Britons  returned  to  their  former 
allegiance,  and  never,  so  long  as  the  Saxon  hero  lived,  did 
they  venture  on  an  insurrection ;  never,  by  union  with  the 
Scandinavians,  did  they  threaten  to  become  dangerous  to 
their  conqueror. 

Little  is  known  of  the  mode  in  which  Alfred  governed 
these  lands,  where,  although  they  were  not  extensive,  and 
the  nature  of  the  country  presented  but  slight  obstacles,  so 
much  difference  existed  in  origin,  language,  manners,  and 
customs.  The  authorities  mention  many  earls,  as  Ethelnoth, 
Ealderman  of  Somerset,  Ethelhelm  of  Wilts,  Ethelbald  of 
Kent,  but  their  activity  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  earlier  rulers,  who  nourished  in  the  time  of  Ethel- 
wulf.  They  seem  to  have  been  merely  officers  of  the  court 
— their  former  hereditary  sovereignty  over  their  particular 
districts  begins  to  disappear.  No  Ealstan  is  seen  amongst 
the  superior  clergy ;  however  distinguished  some  individuals 
may  have  been  with  whom  Alfred  filled  his  episcopal  sees,  he 
never  allowed  them  any  further  participation  in  the  actual 
affairs  of  state  than  appertained  to  their  offices.  These  are 
sufficiently  distinct  indications  as  to  the  progressive  state  of 
the  royal  prerogative ;  as  Alfred  alone  was  able  to  free  his* 
country,  so  he  was  the  principal  also  in  reaping  the  fruit  of 
his  success. 

There  is  nothing  which  implies  any  violent  proceeding. 
It  was  natural  that  the  common  welfare  should  require  a 
firmer  bond,  and  this  bond  could  only  be  cemented  by  those 
hands  which  had  so  valiantly  wielded  the  sword.  The  people 
made  no  complaint  of  any  infringement  on  their  rights; 
they  rather  in  later  days,  when  the  yoke  of  the  haughty 
Conqueror  weighed  heavily  upon  them,  remembered  their 
"  Darling"  with  undiminished  affection,  and  gratefully  as- 
cribed to  him  (it  may  be  unjustly)  every  advantage,  every 
beneficial  arrangement  which  they  continued  to  enjoy.  Prom 
this  feeling  arose  the  assertion  made  in  the  twelfth  century, 
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that  Alfred  first  divided  the  country  into  shires,  hundreds, 
and  tithings1.  But  these  divisions  had  existed  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Germanic  race  in  England,  and  formed  the 
peculiar  basis  of  the  state,  only  in  Alfred's  time  their  limits 
were  distinctly  fixed,  and  on  account  of  the  localisation  of 
their  political  and  social  relations,  the  ancient  communities 
of  the  Mark  and  the  Gra  fell  into  decay. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Alfred,  after  the  spoliation  of 
public  and  private  property,  re-arranged  the  boundaries,  al- 
though the  assertion  that  he  caused  a  formal  survey  and 
measurement  of  the  lands  to  be  made,  seems  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  History  of  the  Doomsday  Book3. 

In  the  time  of  Alfred,  the  way  was  at  least  prepared  for 
another  important  change — the  separation  of  the  judicature 
from  the  government.  Hitherto,  the  earl  and  the  prefect 
had  administered  justice  in  their  own  districts,  and  the  king 
in  the  Witenagemot ;  but  it  seems  that  at  that  time  special 
judges  were  appointed,  besides  the  officers  of  state  and  gover- 
nors of  the  provinces8.  The  ranks  of  the  earl  and  prefect 
remained  the  same  as  before ;  but  they  were  enjoined  to 
watch  more  strictly  over  the  public  affairs  of  their  districts, 
and  especially  over  the  means  of  defence  and  the  military 
preparations4. 

In  the  council  of  the  nation,  the  "Witenagemot,  the  affairs 
of  the  community  were  discussed  and  arranged  according  to 
ancient  custom.  The  district  tribunals  were  likewise  suffered 
to  continue,  although  with  the  limited  power  of  the  earl  their 
importance  became  much  lessened. 

Amongst  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  the  Witenagemot  was  no 
longer  confined  to  one  particular  season  of  the  year ;  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  March  or  May  sitting  of  the  council,  but  as 

1  Vide  the  Normans,  Ingnlph.  p.  870,  and  Will.  Malmesb.  ii.  122.  Asser  men- 
tions nothing  of  the  kind. 

2  This  question  is  admirably  handled  by  Kemble,  the  Saxons  in  England,  i 
247,  248. 

3  Documents  of  884,  in  Smith's  Bede,  p.  771,  whose  authenticity  is,  however, 
questionable.  We  shall  hare  to  speak  afterwards  of  the  "  Judices"  of  Asser. 
Ingnlph.  p.  870,  is  of  some  importance.  He  says:  *'  Praefectos  vero  provinciarum 
(qui  antea  vicedomini)  in  duo  officia  divisit,  id  est  in  judices,  quos  nunc  justiciaries 
vocamus,  et  in  vice  comites,  qui  adhuc  idem  nomen  retinent." 

4  Perhaps  this  is  meant  by  "  custodes  regni  constituit,"  Roger  de  Wendorer,  L 
363. 
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often  as  circumstances  required,  nobles  and  freemen  were 
accustomed  to  meet  their  king  at  his  vill,  or  at  some  other 
suitable  place  near  at  hand,  to  take  counsel  together.  We 
know  of  only  two  "West  Saxon  "Witenagemots  being  held  in 
Alfred's  reign.  In  878  the  contract  was  concluded  with 
Guthorm  at  "Wedmore,  in  presence  of  the  "Witan ;  and  be- 
tween the  years  880  and  885,  a  meeting  of  the  royal  council 
took  place  at  Langedene,  when  King  Ethelwulfs  arrange- 
ment of  the  inheritance  was  ratified,  and  Alfred's  disposition 
of  his  estates  approved1.  These  prove  satisfactorily  how  much 
the  power  of  the  king  differed  from  that  of  the  Normans  and 
Plantagenets,  whose  usurpations  roused  that  free,  popular 
spirit,  so  carefully  fostered  by  Alfred,  to  carry  on  the  vic- 
torious conflicts  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  parlia- 
ments. Alfred  never  did  more  than  the  necessities  of  the 
country  required  from  him ;  in  the  south  of  England,  steps 
had  been  taken  towards  centralisation  long  before  his  time. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  restore  that  which  had  fallen  into 
decay,  and  which  would  have  acquired  fresh  strength  by  union ; 
wherever  he  found  any  vitality  in  the  old  arrangements,  he 
infused  new  energy  into  them ;  he  even  allowed  some  parts 
of  the  kingdom  to  remain  divided.  It  is  wonderful  to  .reflect 
on  all  the  important  changes  which  the  constitution  of  Great 
Britain  has  undergone  in  the  course  of  its  development. 

An  essential  point  in  the  barrier  between  "Wessex  and  Mercia 
continued  to  exist.  Language  and  custom  still  maintained  a 
division  between  the  Anglian  and  Saxon  population,  and  a 
part  of  Mercia  yet  gave  allegiance  to  a  native  race  of  princes. 
These  are  the  reasons  of  the  separate  government  of  that 
province,  and  the  elevated  position  assumed  by  the  Ealder- 
man  Ethelred.  He  appears  as  viceroy,  governor,  and  ruler 
of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia2.  His  wife  Ethelfleda,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Alfred,  was  on  a  perfect  equality  with  him  in 
rank,  and  even  in  political  consequence ;  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  Mercian  usage,  she  was  not  only  the  wife  of  the 

Erince   (cwen),  but  was   herself  endowed  with  power  as 
idy  (hlaefdige).    But  as  Burhred's  marriage  had  already 

1  Kemble  Cod.  Dip].  No.  314,  and  Saxons  in  England,  ii.  251. 

2  "  Subregulus,"  Florent.  i.  113.  Even  "  rex,"  Ethelwerd,  iv.  518.  "Mer- 
ciornm  gentis  ducatum  gubernans  procurator,  in  dominio  regni  Mercionim,"  God. 
Dipl.  No.  1066, 1068.   But  also  "  comes,"  Asser,  p.  489,  and  Florent.  i. 101. 
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testified  the  union  which  subsisted  between  the  two  states,  so 
Ethelred  and  Ethelfleda  indicate  the  progress  of  a  closer  con- 
nexion, for  they  are  not  invested  with  the  royal  title.  Alfred 
himself  is  called  King  of  Mercia.  Nothing  was  there  effected 
without  his  consent ;  every  decree,  gift,  and  exchange,  required 
his  ratification.  As  far  as  we  know,  there  was  never  any 
misunderstanding  or  disagreement  between  Alfred  and  his 
earl;  and  this  arose  from  the  strictly  honourable  character  of 
the  son-in-law,  as  well  as  from  the  close  relationship  between 
them.  Ethelred  was  devoted  body  and  soul  to  his  lord  and 
king ;  he  entered  with  perfect  sympathy  into  all  Alfred's  wise 
thoughts  and  schemes,  and  never  sought  to  gratify  his  own 
ambition  at  the  expense  of  the  general  unanimity. 

A  fortunate  circumstance  permits  us  to  gain  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  affairs  of  Mercia  than  is  possible  with  regard 
to  Wessex.  The  documents  relating  to  Ethelred's  govern* 
ment  are  more  numerous,  and  afford  far  more  interesting 
details,  than  those  which  treat  of  Alfred.  In  many  of  the 
documents  containing  the  resolutions  and  decisions  of  the 
Mercian  council,  special  mention  is  made  of  Alfred.  A 
Witenagemot  over  which  Ethelred  presided,  was  held  at  Bis- 
borough  in  the  year  883.  Another  took  place  in  888 ;  in  896 
a  full  assembly  met  at  Gloucester,  and  there  is  another,  the 
date  of  which  is  not  so  exactly  stated.  Soon  after  Ethel- 
red's  accession1,  a  council  was  called  concerning  the  arrange- 
ment of  some  property  held  by  Bishop  Werfrith.  The  man- 
ner and  form  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  persons  who  were 
authorised  to  take  part  in  them,  are  all  described  in  a  docu- 
ment evidently  prepared  at  Gloucester,  the  remaining  con- 
tents of  which  deserve  to  be  translated  from  the  original 
Saxon,  as  a  specimen  of  the  method  of  managing  affairs.  It 
runs  thus: 

"In  the  name  of  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  After 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  years  had  passed  since  his  birth, 
in  the  fourteenth  Indiction,  the  Ealderman  Ethelred  sum- 
moned the  Mercian  Witan,  bishops,  nobles,  and  all  his  forces3, 
to  appear  at  Gloucester ;  and  this  he  did  with  the  knowledge 

1  Vide  Kemble,  the  Saxons  in  England,  il  251 ;  and  Cod.  DipL  No.  1066, 
1068, 1073, 1075;  327. 

2  "  Biaceopas  and  aldermen,  and  all  his  dfigufte ;"  the  last  word  correctly  ex* 
presses  the  idea  of  power  in  the  middle  ages,  i  e.  military  strength. 
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and  approbation  of  King  Alfred.  There  they  took  counsel 
together  how  they  might  the  most  justly  govern  their  com- 
munity before  Gk>d  and  the  world,  and  many  men,  clergy  as 
well  as  laity,  consulted  together  respecting  the  lands,  and 
many  other  matters  which  were  laid  before  them.  Then  Bishop 
Werfrith  spoke  to  the  assembled  Witan,  and  declared  that 
all  forest  land  which  belonged  to  Wuduceastre,  and  the  re- 
venues of  which  "King  Ethelbald  once  bestowed  on  Worcester 
for  ever,  should  henceforth  be  held  by  Bishop  Werfrith  for 
wood  and  pasture ;  and  he  said  that  the  revenue  should  be 
taken  partly  at  Bislege,  partly  at  Aefeningas,  partly  at 
Scorranstane,  and  partly  at  Thornbyrig,  according  as  he  chose. 
Then  all  the  Witan  answered  that  the  Church  must  make 
good  her  right  as  well  as  others.  Then  Ethelwald  (Ealder- 
man  ?)  spoke :  he  would  not  oppose  the  right,  the  Bishops 
Aldberht  and  Alhun  had  already  negotiated  hereon,  he  would 
at  all  times  grant  to  each  church  her  allotted  portion.  So  he 
benevolently  yielded  to  the  bishops'  claim,  and  commanded  his 
vassal  Ecglaf  to  depart  with  Wulfhun,  the  priest  of  the  place 
(Gloucester? — properly,  the  inhabitant  of  the  place).  And 
he  caused  all  the  boundaries  to  be  surveyed  by  them,  as  he 
read  them  in  the  old  books,  and  as  King  Ethelbald  had  for- 
merly marked  them  out  and  granted  them.  But  Ethelwald 
still  desired  from  the  bishops  and  the  diocese,  that  they 
should  kindly  allow  him  and  his  son  Alhmund  to  enjoy  the 
profits  of  the  land  for  life ;  they  would  hold  it  only  as  a  loan, 
and  no  one  might  deprive  them  of  any  of  the  rights  of  pas- 
ture, which  were  granted  to  him  at  Langanhrycge  at  the 
time  when  God  gave  him  the  land.  And  Ethelwald  declared 
that  it  would  be  always  against  God's  favour  for  any  one 
to  possess  it  but  the  lord  of  that  church  to  whom  it  had 
been  relinquished,  with  the  exception  of  AlHmund ;  and  that 
he,  during  his  life,  would  maintain  the  same  friendly  spirit  of 
co-operation  with  the  bishop.  But  if  it  ever  happened  that 
Alhmund  should  cease  to  recognise  the  agreement,  or  if  he 
should  be  pronounced  unworthy  to  keep  the  land,  or  thirdly, 
if  his  end  should  arrive,  then  the  lord  of  the  church  should 
enter  into  possession,  as  the  Mercian  Witan  had  decided 
at  their  assembly,  and  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  books. 
This  took  place  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Ealderman 
Ethelred,  of  Ethelfleda,  of  the  Ealdermen  Ethulf,  Ethelferth, 
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and  Alhhelm,  of  the  Priests  Ednoth,  Elfrsed,  Werferth,  and 
Ethelwald,  of  his  own  kinsmen,  Ethelstan  and  Ethelhun,  and 
likewise  of  Alhmund  his  own  son.  And  so  the  priest  of  the 
place  and  Ethelwald' s  vassal  rode  over  the  land,  first  to  Gin- 
nethlaege  and  Boddimbeorg,  then  to  Smececumb  and  Sen- 
getlege,  then  to  Heardanlege  also  called  Dryganleg,  and  as 
far  as  Little  NsBgleslege  and  the  land  of  Ethelferth.  So 
Ethelwald' s  men  pointed  out  to  him  the  boundaries  as  they 
were  defined  and  shown  in  the  ancient  books1." 

Bishop  Werfrith,  who  has  been  before  mentioned,  was  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  Mercia ;  he  took  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Witenagemot  relative  to 
his  peculiar  affairs,  and  also  assumed  a  more  important  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  secular  matters  than 
the  Archbisnop  of  Canterbury  seems  to  have  done  at  that 
time  in  Wessex.  A  number  of  documents  arranging  dona- 
tions and  inheritances,  testify  his  zealous  adhesion  to  ter- 
ritorial rights  and  tenures,  and  his  eager  desire  to  extend 
the  possessions  of  the  see  of  Worcester2. 

The  resolutions  made  at  Gloucester  were  also  signed  by 
Ethelfleda,  who  probably  sat  on  the  throne  with  her  husband. 
There  appear  to  have  been  ealdermen  who  took  the  highest 
rank  amongst  the  lay  counsellors ;  as  in  "Wessex  they  ruled 
over  single  districts,  but  had  no  power  over  life  and 
deed3.  There  was  a  careful  distinction  made  between  them 
and  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  which  consisted  of  free 
landowners,  to  whom  a  full  participation  in  the  general 
government  was  assigned.  The  clergy  seem  to  have  been 
completely  divided  from  the  laity ;  two  bishops  attended  the 
meeting  —  they  were  ranked  next  to  Werfrith,  and  pro- 
bably filled  the  sees  of  Hereford  and  Lichfield.  This  Witen- 
agemot presents  "a  much  more  complete  form  than  any  of 
the  previous  ones  in  the  history  of  Wessex.  In  particular 
instances  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Ruler,  the  Possessor, 
and  the  Server,  were  very  similar  in  Wessex  and  Mercia, 
and  a  closer  inspection  of  the  laws  will  bring  this  more 
evidently  before  us. 

»  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1073. 

»  Cod.  Dipl.  Nos.  305,  315,  325,  327,  1071. 

3  Their  names  are  given  in  Cod.  Dipl.  Nos.  1066, 1068. 
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It  was  a  circumstance  of  great  consequence  to  Mercia,  that 
London,  the  old  commercial  mart  of  the  island,  lay  within 
its  jurisdiction,  on  the  extreme  south-eastern  boundary  of 
the  territory  which  had  been  arranged  by  the  treaty  of  Wed- 
more.  In  the  year  886,  Alfred  formally  installed  the  Earl 
of  Mercia  as  governor  of  London,  after  the  place  had  been 
rebuilt1,  and  rendered  once  more  habitable,  for  it  had  often 
suffered  severely  from  fire  and  pillage,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes.  Alfred  must  have  laid  siege  to  London  before 
accomplishing  this,  for  a  troop  of  Northmen  yet  occupied 
the  ruins ;  and  when  all  those  Angles  and  Saxons  who  had 
either  been  dispersed  by  flight,  or  for  long  years  had  groaned 
in  the  service  of  the  Danes,  again  returned  under  his  rule, 
the  king  himself  led  them  to  the  restoration  of  their  only 
important  city3.  And  this  name  was  then  appropriate  to 
London  exclusively,  according  to  our  present  ideas.  Although 
there  is  no  information  given  concerning  its  commerce  and 
wealth  until  the  following  century,  yet  from  its  former  im- 
portance in  the  days  of  British  and  Eoman  power,  from  its 
subsequent  rapid  elevation,  and  from  its  incomparable  advan- 
tages of  situation,  we  may  gather  that  it  contained  a  popula- 
tion which  industriously  exported  the  country's  produce, 
wool  and  corn,  and  that  foreigners  from  various  continental 
nations  brought  their  goods  to  this  great  port,  which  was 
destined  to  become  the  greatest  in  the  world.  What  other 
towns  could  at  that  time  compete  with  London  ?  In  Exeter, 
Dorchester,  Wareham,  Dover,  and  other  places  near  the 
coast,  a  maritime  trade  was  perhaps  carried  on ;  but  pros- 
perity was  only  beginning  to  dawn  on  these  and  on 
other  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  many  of  which, 
such  as  Sherborne,  Winchester,  Canterbury,  Worcester, 
and  Gloucester,  were  indebted  for  the  few  advantages  they 
had  acquired,  to  ecclesiastical  influences,  or  the  occasional 
presence  of  the  court,  which  latter  circumstance  gave  birth 
to  the  towns  of  Beading,  Chippenham,  Wantage,  and 
others.  It  is  true,  that  in  many  places  the  almost  impreg- 
nable Eoman  walls,  by  affording  protection  against  the 

1  Asser,  p.  489:  "Londoniam  civitatem  honorifice  restauravit  et  habitabtlem 
fecit,  quam  genero  stto  Aetheredo  Merciorum  comiti  commendavit  servandam." 
*  Chron.  Sax.  Florent.  i.  101 ;  Ethelwerd,  iv.  $17. 
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Scandinavians,  tended  to  overcome  the  dislike  the  Germans 
felt  to  living  in  cities.  Each  nation  alternately  besieged,  or 
took  shelter  behind,  these  ramparts.  A  more  extensive  com- 
merce, and  an  increasing  magnificence  in  the  royal  court  and 
the  palaces  of  the  bishops,  were  the  first  agents  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  English  maritime  and  inland  cities.  During 
Alfred's  reign  this  development  of  so  important  a  branch  of 
civil  life  was  very  evident.  But  his  people,  nobles  and  com- 
moners, poor  and  rich,  still  preferred  forest  and  plain  to 
places  fenced  and  walled ;  and  the  corn-field  and  the  pasture 
were  sources  of  more  profit  to  them  than  the  inhospitable 
sea. 

Still  the  king  and  his  household  had  no  fixed  residence. 
Like  his  forefathers,  he  journeyed  from  one  royal  fortress  to 
another,  as  circumstances  guided.  We  gain  the  most  certain 
information  of  Alfred's  presence  in  particular  localities  when- 
ever military  affairs  called  him  to  a  post  of  duty.  In  the 
summer  of  897  he  was  at  Winchester,  which,  under  his  suc- 
cessors, became  a  capital  city1.  According  to  one  document, 
he  stayed  at  a  place  called  Wulfamere,  in  the  year  898.  In 
the  following  year  he  had  an  interview  with  Earl  Ethelred, 
Archbishop  Plegmund,  and  Bishop  Werfrith2,  at  Celchyth ; 
from  his  signature  to  Mercian  documents  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  was  present  at  the  councils  then  held  in  that 
province. 

The  signature  of  the  king  was  either  simply  "Bex,"  or  "Bex 
Saxonum,"  or  "  Dei  gratia  rex  Saxonum."  His  court  already 
represented  the  increasing  power  and  splendour  of  the  king- 
dom ;  it  may  be  plainly  seen  how  state  officers  began  to  arise 
from  the  former  nobles  of  the  country,  how  the  two  are  occa- 
sionally blended  together,  and  how  the  dignities  peculiarly 
connected  with  the  court  at  last  assume  a  definite  form.  In 
different  years  we  learn  the  names  of  individual  ealdermen 
(duces) ;  these  are,  besides  Ethelred  the  inferior  sovereign, 
Ethelhelm  of  Wiltshire,  Beocca,  Ethelwald,  Ethelnoth  from 
a  Mercian  district,  Ceolwulf,  Ceolmund  of  Kent,  Wulfred  of 
Hampshire,  Beorhtwulf  of  Essex,  Ordulf,  Wulla£  Gtarulf, 
Byrhtnoth,  who  no  longer  as  of  old  governed  their  particular 
provinces,  only  one  here  and  there  among  them  appears  to 

1  Chron.  Sax.  A.  897.  *  Cod.  Kpl.  No.  284, 1047. 
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have  been  invested  with  the  title  and  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  king.  Thus  Ethelhelm,  Ealderman  of  Wilts,  Ealder- 
man  Beocca :  Sighelm,  and  Athelstan,  of  whose  rank  nothing 
exact  is  known,  were  charged  with  missions  to  Rome.  There 
are  also  two  other  nobles,  Wulfred  and  Ethelred,  who  do  not 
bear  the  title  of  either  thane  or  ealderman1.  In  the  year  892 
Elfric  is  called  a  royal  treasurer  (thesaurarius,  hordere,  vide 
Athelstan,  legg.  i.  3),  in  897  Egwulf  is  said  to  be  a  marshal 
(strator  regis,  cyninges  horsPegn),  in  892  Sigewulf2  is  desig- 
nated a  cup-bearer  (pincerna,  byrel  ?  vide  Seowulf,  v.  2316, 
Cod.  Exon.  161,  8)  ;  all  three  Med  the  highest  offices  about 
Alfred.  Lucumon  is  called  the  king's  reeve.  Royal  thanes  were 
a  kind  of  inferior  chiefs  under  the  ealderman,  as  Eadulf  of 
Sussex.  Ethelferth  was  termed  the  king's  neat-herd8.  A  cer- 
tain Beornwulf  was  burgrave  of  Winchester.  Wulfric,  who  had 
been  marshal  before  Egwulf,  and  died  in  897,  held  at  the  same 
time  the  .office  of  Wealhgerefa,  or  Welsh  reeve,  which  most 
probably  consisted  in  the  superintendence  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  dependent  Britons  who  might  be  found  in  Alfred's  service, 
and  particularly  on  his  lands  in  the  west  of  the  kingdom4. 
Although  these  few  accounts  are  very  meagre,  yet  they  aid  us 
in  gaininga  correct  idea  of  the  life  which  Alfred  led  as  king. 
But  his  efficiency  as  a  monarch  was  of  much  greater  and 
more  recognised  importance  in  legislation ;  it  was  here  that 
he  endeavoured  to  give  a  moral  education  to  his  people,  and 
to  establish  entirely  new  principles  on  the  foundation  of  the 
old  ones.  His  well-preserved  code  of  laws  gives  the  most 
accurate  and  valuable  material  for  an  inquiry  into  this  subject. 
The  idea  has  been  long  since  formed  that  Alfred  was  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word  peculiarly  the  legislator  of  his  people ; 
we  are  told  that  "amidst  the  tumult  of  arms  and  the  din  of 
warlike  instruments5"  he  found  time  to  complete  this  great 
work.     We  know  however,  that  during  many  years  of  his 

1  Kemble,  the  Saxons  in  England,  ii  128,  with  quotations  from  Florence;  Cod. 
Dipl.  No.  1065. 

*  Cod.  DipL  No.  320. 

»  "  Cynges  geneat,"  Chron.  Sax.  a.  897. 

4  Chron.  Sax.  A.  897;  with  which  compare  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  178,  179. 

6  «  me  inter  fremitus  armorum  et  stridores  litnorum  leges  tulit,"  occurs  in  a 
manuscript  of  Wflh.  Malmeeb.    Hardy,  ii.  §  122. 
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reign,  peace  was  enjoyed  in  England,  and  we  may  venture  to 
conclude  that  the  elaboration  of  his  code  must  have  occupied 
him  at  a  time  when  he  had  less  of  other  matters  to  engage 
his  attention.  The  designation  of  lawgiver  is  strictly  speak- 
ing erroneous  :  he  created  no  new  laws,  his  aim  was  simply 
to  restore,  to  renovate,  to  improve.  In  every  part  of  nis 
dominions  Alfred  met  with  existing  laws  upon  which  he 
could  take  footing,  but  after  the  struggle  for  freedom,  altered 
circumstances  required  fresh  arrangements,  and  the  closer 
connexion  of  the  component  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  royal  prerogative,  called  for  a  correction  and 
revision  of  the  old  laws,  so  that  a  more  comprehensive  system 
of  legislation  was  necessary. 

Amongst  particular  tribes,  and  subsequent  to  the  con- 
version to  Christianity,  the  ancient  laws  had  for  some 
centuries  acquired  a  durable  character  by  being  committed 
to  writing,  and  a  perfect  written  language  was  formed  in 
the  "West  Saxon  dialect  much  earlier  than  in  that  of  any 
other  Grerman  people.  These  circumstances,  happily  for 
the  British  Island,  tended  to  limit  the  power  of  the  clergy 
there,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  was  possible  on  the 
Continent,  and  besides,  made  the  Overman  language  the 
vehicle  of  the  laws,  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Eomanised  Normans  that  the  English  people  were  jndged  and 
sentenced  in  a  language  they  did  not  understand.  In  former 
days,  Kent,  "Wessex,  and  Mercia,  had  each  its  own  laws  in  its 
own  dialects,  and  both  these  were  closely  allied.  All  the 
people  were  of  German  origin.  When  Alfred  undertook  the 
work,  in  which  he  was  faithfully  assisted  by  the  advice  and 
co-operation  of  the  wise  and  great  men  of  his  nation,  he  had 
before  him  the  Kentish  collection  of  Ethelbert,  the  first 
Christian  king,  with  the  supplemental  additions  of  his  suc- 
cessors, IHothhsBre,  Eadric,  and  "Wihtraed ;  his  own  ancestor 
Ina  caused  the  "West  Saxon  laws  to  be  compiled ;  and  the 
law-book  of  the  great  Offa  was  used  in  Mercia.  There  was 
much  in  the  three,  of  which,  on  inspection,  he  entirely  ap- 
proved, but  several  points  did  not  please  him,  and  these,  by 
the  advice  and  consent  of  his  counsellors,  he  rejected ;  mean- 
while, he  had  some  intention  of  putting  his  own  ideas  in  their 
stead,  but  he  knew  not  whether  they  would  be  approved  by 
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his  successors1.  Ina's  collection  was  the  only  one  received 
entire  into  the  Codex,  which  was  chiefly  applicable  to  the 
condition  of  the  "West  Saxons.  A  few  articles  were  omitted 
here  and  there  from  the  Kentish  and  Mercian  laws,  but  re- 
search into  this  matter  is  not  possible,  as  OfiVs  book  is  lost. 

Thus  the  substance  of  many  particular  laws  was  included 
in  the  general  work,  and  the  principal  parts  of  the  old 
Teutonic  general  and  provincial  law  by  this  means  attained 
a  wider  signification  and  importance.  It  is  superfluous  in  a 
biography  of  the  king  to  enter  into  a  closer  examination  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  especially  as  this 
subject  has  been  successfully  handled  by  many  learned  men, 
in  books  that  are  universally  accessible.  But  the  necessity  of 
inquiring  into  the  exact  opinions  and  acts  of  the  king  requires 
a  notice  of  those  points  where  his  altering  hand  is  discernible. 
The  motives  which  actuated  him  in  his  work  of  reformation 
were  twofold ;  one,  the  high  responsibility  attached  to  the 
exercise  of  royal  authority,  and  the  other,  his 
earnest  desire  of  infusing  Christian  principles  into  tl 
national  laws  derived  from  Paganism,  and  even  taking  these 
principles  as  a  fresh  foundation.  Whenever  traces  of  this 
spirit  appear  in  his  Codex,  we  may  recognise  the  influence  of 
Alfred,  by  whom  new  rules  of  action  were  thus  created,  or  at 
least  pointed  out  to  posterity. 

The  laws  of  King  lna  present  a  striking  picture  of  the  inse- 
curity and  rude  licentiousnesswhich  existed  throughout  "Wessex 
in  his  time.  The  distinctions  of  rank  which  had  been  preserved 
amongst  the  people  in  their  wanderings,  had  been  put  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing  by  the  division  of  landed  property,  therefore  the 
Were-geld,  mflicted  on  all  freemen,  had  been  but  little  effi- 
cacious in  preventing  constant  breaches  of  the  peace  and 
never-ending  feuds.  The  Church  had  from  its  commencement 
assumed  the  civil  rights  of  the  heathen  priesthood,  as  well  as  the 
relation  of  conqueror  to  the  subjugated  native  inhabitants,  who 
were  almost  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  and  its  daily  in- 
creasing acquirements  of  land  kept  the  public  legal  affairs  in 
perpetual  confusion.    Ina's  book  chiefly  consists  of  a  list  of 

1  u  Forpam  me  waes  nncud  hwaet  paes  pam  lician  wolde  pe  after  us  wseren." 
Introduction  to  Alfred's  Laws,  by  Thorpe,  "Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of 
EngUnd,"  i.  58. 
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punishments  for  breaches  of  the  peace,  for  quarrels,  murder, 
robbery,  and  injury  to  forest  and  cattle ;  or  else  it  makes  pro- 
visions for  the  conditions  of  freedom  and  general  government 
of  the  slaves,  and  particularly  of  the  numerous  welsh  in  the 
western  part  of  the  kingdom,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  an> 
almost  lawless  condition.  Alfred  adopted  much  of  this  into  his 
book ;  in  some  instances  he  made  wise  alterations.  Formerly 
different  punishments  had  been  awarded  for  stealing  money, 
horses,  and  bee-hives ;  now  they  were  all  dealt  with  in  air 
equally  severe  manner,  but  a  higher  degree  of  punishment 
was  adjudged  for  robbery  from  the  nerson;  in  other  re- 
spects, particularly  in  cases  of  bodily  injury,  he  made  a  much 
more  strict  and  extensive  regulation  than  his  ancestor1. 
The  ancient  law  concerning  boc-land  (land  granted  by 
writings),  which  was  to  be  held  by  the  same  family,  and  to> 
descend  to  the  male  heirs,  he  likewise  caused  to  be  preserved 
in  all  its  force,  as  it  appears  in  its  most  complete  form  in  the 
Mercian  law-book2. 

A  recognition  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  the  intrusioii 
of  elements  decidedly  foreign  to  the  old  Teutonic  national 
law,  were  now  perceptible  in  many  places.  An  entirely 
new  meaning  was  given  to  the  very  first  article  of  the 
code.  Whosoever  should  break  his  oath,  or  fell  to  perform  a 
pledge,  was  sentenced  to  forty  days'  imprisonment  in  some 
royal  place,  and  to  undergo  penance  ordained  by  the  bishop. 
Already  the  use  of  the  word  "career"  indicates  that  the  depri- 
vation of  freedom  for  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time  could 
not  have  been  known  to  the  Saxons,  and  indeed  in  earlier 
collections  of  laws  nothing  is  to  be  found  resembling  it.  But 
from  this  period  justice  began  to  be  administered  with  a  more 
powerful  hand,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  sacred  obli- 
gation of  an  oath,  which,  backed  by  its  Christian  importance, 
was  most  strictly  enforced.  The  fourth  article  is  still  more  sig- 
nificant :  "  If  any  person,  either  by  himself  or  others,  pactise 
treachery  against  the  life  of  the  king  or  his  lords,  he  shall 
make  compensation  with  his  life  and  all  his  possessions ;  if 
he  should  desire  to  clear  himself  of  the  accusation  by  judicial 

1  Compare  Leg.  M\£.  44-77  with  Leg.  Athelb.  32-73. 

2  Vide  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  Introduction,  p.  xxxii.  with  reference  to  Leg. 
-Elf.  41. 
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means,  lie  shall  be  allowed  to  do  so  according  to  the  exact 
measure  of  the  royal  Were-geld."  Here  there  is  an  evidence 
of  the  height  of  power  to  which  the  monarchy  had  risen,  and 
of  the  means  whereby  its  authority  was  maintained  and  pre- 
served inviolate.  Yet  still  the  king's  *Were*geld  continued, 
and  this  in  a  great  measure  placed  him  on  an  equality  with 
all  other  freemen,  for  those  who  were  thus  able  to  expiate 
their  offences  might  escape  death.  But  the  new  principle, 
which  alone  was  valid  in  later  times,  already  began  to  be 
developed,  and  its  introduction  must  be  ascribed  to  Alfred, 
according  to  whose  Scriptural  notions  reward  and  punishment 
proceeded  immediately  from  Grod,  and  who  would  likewise 
protect  earthly  rulers  by  divine  laws. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  just,  on  account  of  these 
innovations  to  accuse  Alfred  of  despotic  aims,  and  to  attribute 
to  him  "  anti-national  and  un-Teutonic  feelings1."  The  strict 
Judaic  doctrines  respecting  civil  and  religious  liberty  which 
had  already  for  some  time  prevailed  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
began  also  to  influence  the  secular  government ;  for  when 
large  kingdoms  were  established  by  the  conquering  Germans, 
all  the  rulers  suffered  themselves  to  be  guided  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  altered  political  relations,  by  the  insinuating 
counsels  of  the  Eomish  clergy.  The  nature  and  tendency  of 
all  that  period  of  the  middle  ages  prevented  any  Christian 
country  or  Christian  ruler  from  becoming  an  exception  to  this 
rule ;  it  was  not  possible  even  for  Alfred  to  accomplish  his 
important  task  of  uniting  and  improving  his  people,  by  any 
other  means  than  those  which  were  in  universal  use  at  the 
time ;  and  yet  experience  had  plainly  taught  him  what  would 
become  of  the  prosperity  of  the  island,  if  in  such  a  favourable 
moment  as  the  present,  he  were  to  leave  matters  in  their  old 
condition.  And  had  not  his  grandfather  Egbert  sought  to 
learn  from  Charlemagne  a  new  method  of  governing  his 
kingdom  P    So  Alfred's  reformation  was  a  thorough  one : 

1  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  208,  n,  2.  This  intelligent  author,  whose  thoughts  and 
feelings  partake  so  much  of  a  German  character,  in  attributing  these  errors  to 
Alfred,  accounts  for  them  by  his  partial  love  for  foreign  literature,  and  his  over- 
bearing character  in  his  youth.  The  latter,  at  any  rate,  is  not  proved,  and  the 
precise  relative  dates  of  his  literary  and  legislative  labours  are  certainly  not  esta- 
blished. This  view  of  the  subject  bears  too  much  the  stamp  of  the  mode  of 
thinking  in  our  own  day. 
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all  that  was  once  vigorous  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the 
state,  but  which  was  now  fallen  into  decay,  he  abandoned ;  all 
the  other  machinery  of  the  government  he  left  in  action,  and 
to  his  fostering  and  improving  hand  it  must  be  ascribed  that ' 
so  much  of  it  is  in  full  activity  at  the  present  day  in  England, 
whilst  so  many  of  the  other  European  German  states  have 
long  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  their  ancient  institutions.  A 
strict  monarchy  was  the  only  condition  on  which  the  country 
could  be  saved  at  that  time,  and  as  all  Alfred's  efforts  had 
this  end  in  view,  he  had  no  choice  with  respect  to  the  means. 
Besides,  the  exalted  position  of  the  monarchy  had  been 
firmly  established  in  the  past  days  of  the  West  Saxon  state, 
which  had  early  included  a  number  of  hundreds,  and  ex- 
tended itself  over  many  districts,  whilst  the  Jutish  and 
Anglian  kingdoms  seem  to  have  consisted  at  most  of  only  a 
few.  We  know  that  for  centuries  after  their  rise,  Mercia 
and  Wessex  continued  to  prosecute  their  conquests.  In  the 
storm  of  conflicting  circumstances,  at  length  only  Wessex  re- 
mained standing ;  all  the  other  kingdoms  had  fallen,  many  of 
them  returning  to  their  original  form  of  provinces,  but  under 
the  West  Saxon  dominion.  It  therefore  cannot  be  matter 
of  surprise  that  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  King  of  Wessex 
far  exceeded  those  of  the  ealdermen  who  governed  the  pro- 
vinces. Alfred  began  to  make  special  appointments  to  this 
office,  which  under  him  ceased  to  be  hereditary,  excepting  in 
Mercia.  Ealdermen  and  bishops,  the  two  highest  digni- 
taries in  State  and  Church,  came  by  degrees  to  take  the  same 
rank  ;  whilst  in  former  times  it  was  the  king  who  was  valued 
equally  with  the  bishops,  and  thus  it  may  be  easily  perceived 
that  the  king  origin^  rose  from  and  above  the  other 
ealdermen.  Whilst  in  the  law-book  of  Ina  the  same  fines 
were  assigned  for  breaches  of  the  peace  against  the  king  and 
the  bishop,  in  Kent,  robbery  of  the  Church  or  of  a  bishop 
or  a  priest  was  visited  with  a  higher  measure  of  punishment 
than  robbery  of  the  king's  property1.  Alfred  obtained  a 
higher  compensation  than  any  other  ecclesiastical  or  secular 
dignitary  in  the  state ;  his  sum  remained  the  same  as  under 
the  Kentish  law,  whilst  those  of  the  bishops  and  ealdermen, 

1  Allen.    Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  in  Eng- 
land, p.  87.  ed.  ii. 
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as  well  as  those  of  the  lower  classes  of  nobility  and  freemen, 
were  proportionally  lowered. 

But  Ina  had  already  ordained,  that  whosoever1  should  ven- 
ture to  draw  his  sword  in  the  king's  house,  and  to  disturb 
the  peace,  such  a  crime  could  be  expiated  only  by  death  or 
severe  penance,  according  as  the  king  might  think  fit.  Alfred 
transferred  this  law  unaltered  into  his  Codex2.  In  this  and 
similar  decrees  concerning  crime,  the  laws  providing  for 
personal  security,  originally  founded  on  distinctions  of  rank, 
took  a  new  development ;  the  importance  of  the  old  were-geld 
began  to  decline,  and  corporeal  punishment  was  established 
in  its  stead.  Notwithstanding  this,  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity preserved  their  respective  ranks ;  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  that  there  is  scarcely  any  mention  made  in  Alfred's 
laws  of  the  lowest  order  of  the  people,  whilst  the  arrange- 
ments of  Ina  relative  to  the  Celtic  slaves  form  a  prominent 
feature  in  his  code. 

The  continuance  of  the  frank-pledge  (freoburh,  frifcgegyld) 
was  ratified  by  many  articles :  those  who  were  exempt  from 
this  arrangement,  either  as  outlawed  criminals  or  as  foreign- 
ers, were  not  amenable  to  its  obligations,  but,  like  the  tra- 
velling merchant,  enjoyed,  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain  con- 
ditions, the  protection  of  the  king  and  his  justiciary8.  The 
necessity  of  forming  new  guilds  may  have  Become  apparent 
at  that  time,  but  their  origin  and  progress  were  contemporary 
with  the  rise  of  cities. 

Many  of  the  arrangements  in  the  first  part  of  Alfred's 
collection  of  laws  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  monopoly  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  but  at  the  same  time  also  to  the  growth 
of  Christian  feeling ;  and  his  efforts  to  educate  the  morals 
of  his  powerful,  but  still  uncultivated  people,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  are  indeed  beautiful 
and  excellent.    His  aim  was  not  only  directed  towards  the 

1  Leg.  Inse,  45  :  King  and  bishop,  120  shillings;  ealderman,  80  ;  a  thane 
(degen),  60;  a  gesithcundman,  35.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  Leg.  Aelf.  40: 
the  king,  120 ;  archbishop,  90 ;  bishop  and  ealderman,  60 ;  twelfthyndeman,  30 ; 
sixhyndeman,  15 ;  ceorl  (freeman),  5.    See  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  399. 

2  Only  instead  of  "  house,"  he  says  "  court."  Compare  Leg.  In®,  6,  with  Leg. 
Aelf.  7. 

'  Leg.  Aelf.  42,  27,  34.    Translation  of  Lappenberg,  ii.  833. 
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prevention  of  robberies  and  feuds,  lie  also  strove  to  check 
every  species  of  immorality  amongst  all  classes.  The  seduc- 
tion of  nuns  was  dealt  with  most  severely.  Ina  had  com- 
menced the  work,  but  still  the  regulations  of  his  great  sue-' 
cessor,  respecting  such  crimes,  are  much  more  numerous  and 
strict.  In  a  similar  proportion  were  punishments  adjudged 
for  working  on  the  Sunday,  or  other  holy  days1.  Bespecting 
the  rules  for  priests,  the  revenues  due  from  land  to  the 
Church,  and  for  taking  sanctuary,  very  little  provision  had 
been  made  in  the  legislation  of  the  eighth  century ;  but!  yet 
King  Ina  had  taken  counsel  on  these  points,  not  only  with  all 
his  "Witan,  but  also  with  his  two  bishops,  Hedde  and  Eorcen- 
bald2.  Alfred's  high  reverence  for  the  Church  and  its  faith 
enabled  him  to  make  new  and  more  extensive  arrangements. 
Although  the  highest  ecclesiastical  officers  ranked  far  below 
him  in  the  degree  of  compensation,  yet  every  offence  against 
their  individual  dignity  was  rigorously  punished.  Any  one 
who  presumed  to  fight  within  sight  of  the  archbishop  or 
bishop,  was  compelled  to  atone  for  it  by  payment  of  150  and 
100  shillings.  A  priest  so  far  forgetting  himself  as  to  kill 
a  man  in  combat,  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  bishop  to 
be  deprived  of  all  his  property  and  to  be  divested  of  his 
sacerdotal  office.  Strict  regulations  were  made  concerning 
sanctuary  in  churches  and  monasteries,  in  which  criminals 
and  fugitives  took  refuge ;  how  long  such  persons  should  re- 
main there,  and  their  treatment  during  the  time  allowed 
them.  Bobbery  of  Church  property  was  punished  by  the 
infliction  of  a  double  fine,  and  the  loss  of  a  hand3. 

Enough  may  be  gathered  from  these  instances  to  show  what 
progress  the  national  law  had  made  at  that  time,  and  on  what 
principles  it  was  conducted.  By  a  peculiar  addition,  Alfred 
.impressed  upon  the  entire  Codex  the  character  of  his  own 
mind,  much  more  than  that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  for 
he  began  his  new  book  of  laws  with  extracts  from  the  Bible 
itself  both  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments4.  These 
words  were  placed  first :  "  And  the  Lord  spake  all  these 

»  Leg.  Inae,  27,  31,  3;  Leg.  Aelf.  8,  9,  10,  11,  18,  25,  26,  43. 
2  Leg.  Ira,  1,  4, 5,  61,  and  Thorpe's  Introduction,  i.  102. 
•Leg.  Aelf.  15,21,2,  5,6. 
4  Laws  and  Institutes,  i.  44,  ff. 
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words,  saying,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,"  &c.  Then  followed 
.the  Ten  Commandments,  omitting  the  second,  but  the  23rd 
verse  of  the  chapter  was  inserted  to  make  the  Tenth  Command- 
ment. Then  followed,  with  a  few  omissions,  the  21st,  22nd, 
und  the  first  part  of  the  23rd  chapters  of  Exodus,  which 
contain  the  Mosaic  laws,  treating  of  the  relations  between 
masters  and  servants,  of  the  punishments  for  murder, 
homicide,  theft,  and  other  heinous  sins,  as  well  as  the  sacred 
observance  of  holy  and  festival  days.  The  last  statute  is : 
•"  Make  no  mention  of  the  name  of  other  G-ods,  neither  let  it 
be  heard  from  thy  mouth."  Exod.  xxiii.  13.  Then  the 
•book  proceeds :  "  These  are  the  laws  spoken  to  Moses  by  the 
Almighty  God  himself,  who  commanded  him  to  keen  them, 
and  afterwards  the  only  Son  of  God,  who  is  Christ  our 
Saviour  came  upon  earth,  and  said,  that  he  did  not  come  to 
^destroy  these  laws  and  to  abolish  them,  but  in  every  way  to 
fulfil  them ;  and  he  taught  mercy  and  humility.  Then,  after 
he  had  suffered,  but  before  nis  apostles  had  gone  forth  to 
teach  in  all  lands,  and  whilst  they  were  still  together,  they 
converted  many  heathens  to  God,  and  still  remaining  to- 
gether, they  sent  messengers  into  Antioch  and  Syria  to 
preach  Christ's  laws.  But  when  they  learnt  that  these  mes- 
sengers met  with  no  success,  the  apostles  sent  them  a  letter. 
And  this  is  the  letter  sent  by  the  apostles  to  Antioch,  Syria, 
and  Cilicia,  which  places  are  now  converted  from  heathenism." 
Here  follows  literally  the  Epistle  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  zv.,  23-29.  Alfred  then  added,  from  Matthew 
vii.,  12  :  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them."  "By  this  one  Commandment 
.man  shall  know  whether  he  does  right,  then  he  will  require 
no  other  law-book."  This  short  epitome  of  the  laws  of 
God  upon  earth  proceeds  further :  "  Since  now  it  happens 
that  many  nations  have  adopted  the  faith  of  Christ,  se- 
veral synods  have  assembled  upon  the  earth,  and  also 
amongst  the  English  people  since  they  have  professed  the 
Christian  religion,  consisting  of  holy  bishops  with  other  dis- 
tinguished "Witan.  Moved  by  the  compassion  which  Christ 
taught  towards  error,  they  ordained  that  by  their  permission, 
secular  lords,  for  nearly  every  misdeed,  might  in  the  first  in- 
stance make  compensation  by  a  fine,  except  for  treason 
against  a  lord,  on  which  crime  they  dared  not  exercise  any 
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mercy,  because  the  Almighty  G-od  would  not  grant  it  to  those 
who  exalted  themselves  above  Him,  nor  Christ,  God's  son,  to 
him  who  sold  Him  to  death,  and  He  commanded  that  a  lord 
should  be  loved  like  Himself1." 

In  different  synods  different  punishments  were  allotted  for 
various  human  offences,  and  different  commandments  were 
written  in  the  several  synod-books:  "Whereupon  I,  King 
Alfred,  have  collected  and  commanded  to  be  written  down 
those  laws  which  our  forefathers  held,  those  which  seem  to 
me  good,"  &c.  The  manner  in  which  he  proceeded  has  been 
already  considered :  "  I,  Alfred,  King  of  the  "West  Saxons, 
showed  them  to  all  my  Witan,  and  they  said  that  they  ap- 
proved of  them  all,  and  would  observe  them."  Then  follow 
his  own  statutes.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other 
collection  of  laws  of  the  middle  ages  so  large  a  portion  of 
Biblical  matter  as  in  this ;  and  we  know,  too,  that  no  other 
has  so  completely  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
It  is  true  that  many  passages  from  both  Testaments  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Prankish  and  other  Continental  codes,  and 
the  general  influence  in  legislation  of  eminent  princes  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  entire  clerical  body  is  indubitable ;  but  in 
no  other  do  we  find  the  idea  of  blending  the  old  Teutonic 
law  with  the  Hebrew- Christian,  so  perfectly  carried  into 
effect. 

How  natural  then  is  the  conjecture  that  Alfred  humbly 
submitted  himself  to  the  control  of  the  bishops,  and  allowed 
them  to  have  similar  power  in  the  state,  to  that  which  they 
enjoyed  in  the  country  of  the  weak  descendants  of  Charle- 
magne, and  even  in  England  during  the  lifetime  of  his  own 
father,  who  had  taught  his  son  to  fear  God  and  the  Church. 
But  a  closer  research  into  the  condition  of  the  English 
Church  and  the  activity  of  its  supporters  at  that  time,  will 
show  us  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  Alfred,  on  the 
contrary,  ruled  in  the  most  perfect  concord  with  his  clergy, 
and  was,  in  fact,  the  head  of  the  Church.  "We  cannot  deny 
the  tendency  towards  despotism  which  he  introduced  into  the 
government,  this  is  evinced  in  various  instances ;  but  never- 
theless Alfred's  name  must  be  held  in  all  honour,  for  he  ad- 

1  "  Lufioen  seva  bine  selfne,"  not  as  one's  self,  as  Thorpe  translates  it,  but  like 
iiimself— viz.  God.    Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  208. 
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ministered  law  and  justice  according  to  the  eternal  and 
divine  precepts,  and  perfected  the  Old  Testament  Decalogue 
by  the  grand  addition  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  "  a  man 
should  love  his  neighbour  as  himself." 

This  peculiar  construction  of  his  code  proceeded  from  the 
earnest  character  of  his  religious  belief,  to  which  we  may  also 
chiefly  ascribe  its  high  moral  tone.  The  question  indeed 
presents  itself:  did  Alfred  really  aim  at  governing  his  sub- 
jects according  to  the  letter  of  the  Levitical  regulations  ? 
What  could  be  done  with  reference  to  the  punishments  for 
damaging  vineyards  p  Would  it  not  have  oeen  absurd  to 
recal  to  the  Saxons  the  memory  of  the  captivity  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  P  It  is  true  that  many  fundamental  laws 
relative  to  property  in  land  and  cattle,  as  well  as  to  assault 
and  murder,  were  precisely  the  same  amongst  the  G-erman 
and  Semitic  people ;  and  although  Alfred  made  a  Christian 
law  of  that  Hebrew  one1  which  bestowed  freedom  on  a  slave 
after  six  years  of  service,  yet  on  the  whole,  he  merely  held  up 
as  an  example  to  his  subjects  a  code  with  which  they  were 
well  acquainted,  and  which  showed  them  those  points  wherein 
their  Christian  community  was  still  deficient.  He  endea- 
voured to  impress  upon  them  his  own  conviction,  that 
punishment  and  reward  belonged  to  God,  who  ordained  the 
king  to  be  His  representative  upon  earth  to  execute  justice. 
And  yet  it  is  singular  enough  to  find  the  old  Teutonic  Were- 
geld  considered  as  a  compensation  for  the  Divine  wrath ! 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  add  some  particulars  relative 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  We  know  from  the  testi- 
mony of  an  historical  eye-witness  how  strictly  Alfred  re- 
quired every  man  to  be  treated  according  to  the  right  and 
equity  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Prom  a  work  which  is  undoubtedly  the  genuine  produc- 
tion of  Asser,  it  may  be  gathered,  that  amongst  the  many 
evils  consequent  on  the  Danish  invasion,  great  irregularities 
had  entered  into  the  administration  of  justice3.  Throughout 
the  kingdom,  the  common  and  poor  freemen  had  no  other 

1  The  command  of  Moses,  that  a  slave  who  wished  to  remain  as  a  servant 
with  his  master  should  have  his  ear  pierced  through  with  an  awl  to  the  gate  of 
the  temple,  Laws  and  Institutes,  i.  47,  n.  11,  is  very  similar  to  an  old  German 
custom.    Compare  Grimm.  Deutsche  Bechtsalterthiimer,  p.  339. 

2  Asser,  towards  the  end.    Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  106. 
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Erotection  than  that  afforded  them  by  the  king  himself; 
ir  the  great  and  powerful  men  who  administered  the  laws 
were  lifted  up  by  pride,  and  occupied  themselves  with  worldly 
matters  rather  than  with  such  as  would  do  honour  to  their 
Christian  name.  In  the  regular  tribunals,  where  the  earls 
and  other  officials  sat  to  distribute  justice,  there  were  so 
many  discussions  and  quarrels  about  the  meaning  of  the  law, 
that  the  judgments  rarely  gave  satisfaction.  But  the  king 
caused  all  decisions  to  be  laid  before  him,  whether  they  were 
just  or  unjust,  and  he  investigated  them  strictly,  especially 
when  the  offence  encroached  on  his  own  prerogative.  The 
unsettled  state  of  affairs  at  that  time  naturally  caused  the  king 
to  be  more  and  more  considered  as  the  principal  guardian  of 
justice.  But  the  confidence  placed  in  Alfred  by  a  large  portion 
of  his  subjects  was  fully  justified  by  his  extreme  conscientious- 
ness. He  was  more  sincere  than  any  other  in  the  country 
in  his  endeavours  to  discover  a  true  and  just  judgment1,  and 
.to  bestow  their  lawful  rights  upon  the  poor  and  oppressed, 
as  well  as  upon  the  rich  and  powerful.  In  the  same  manner 
he  inquired  into  all  the  sentences  which  were  given  in  the 
district  courts  of  his  kingdom,  whether  thev  were  just  or 
unjust ;  he  often  summoned  the  judge  to  be  brought  before 
him,  and  questioned  him.  Sometimes  he  obtained  information 
through  the  agency  of  one  of  his  faithful  servants.  He  did 
this  chiefly  in  order  to  discover  whether  injustice  had  been 
practised  from  ignorance  or  malevolence,  from  love,  or  fear, 
or  hate,  towards  any  one,  or  wholly  from  a  desire  of  gain. 
It  sometimes  happened  that  a  judge  would  acknowledge  his 
ignorance,  but  then  Alfred  would  seriously  set  before  him  his 
folly,  and  would  say :  "lam  astonished  at  your  great  teme- 
rity, that  you  who,  by  God's  favour  and  mine,  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  office  and  rank  of  the  Wise2,  should  have 
entirely  neglected  the  studies  and  the  labours  of  the  Wise. 
Either,  therefore,  resign  your  temporal  power,  or  assiduously 
apply  yourself,  as  I  require  of  you,  to  obtain  wisdom." 
Thus  many  nobles  and  officers  of  high  rank  would  frequently 
seek  to  acquire  in  their  old  age  what  they  had  neglected  in  their 
youth8,  and  would  choose  to  submit  to  be  instructed,  a  thing 

1  In  exqnendis  judiciis  discretissimus  indagator.  2  Sapientes,  witsn. 

8  Illiterati  ab  infantia  comites  pene  omnes,  praepositi  ac  ministri. 
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hitherto  strange  to  them,  and,  like  schoolboys,  commence  at 
the  rudiments  of  learning  rather  than  relinquish  their  offices. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting  the  truth  of  this 
narration,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  such  cases  often  occurred. 
They  became  soon  noticed  by  contemporary  observers.  In 
the  course  of  the  century,  indeed,  the  evil  seems  to  have  in- 
creased, and  to  have  greatly  extended  its  ruinous  effects ;  and 
the  accounts  of  the  thirteenth  and  following  centuries  assert 
that  the  Saxon  king  was  unmerciful  enough  to  cause  a  great 
number  of  unjust  judges  to  be  hanged,  after  being  severely 
reprimanded1.  But  how  could  the  most  beautiful  traits  of 
Alfred's  character  be  thus  mistaken  and  censured?  The 
*rim  which  peculiarly  distinguished  his  legislation  was  to 
raise  the  moral  greatness  of  his  people,  and  to  promulgate 
the  Christian  faith,  and  this  is  plainly  shown  us  also  by 
Asser ;  Christianity  required  that  the  same  measure  of  jus- 
tice should  be  allotted  to  the  high  as  to  the  low.  The  state 
in  which  this  can  be  done,  must  have  wise  and  learned  judges 
of  the  law ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  source  of  great  grief  to 
Alfred,  that  those  men  who,  from  their  rank  and  wealth, 
should  have  exhibited  a  brilliant  example  to  all  besides,  and 
who  had  such  an  important  voice  in  the  public  administration 
of  justice,  were  found  so  deficient.  They  could  not  even  read 
in  public  the  laws  of  their  country ;  the  hitherto  universally 
acknowledged  common  law  began  now  to  be  forgotten.  And 
with  this  is  connected  another  point  of  no  less  importance  to 
ns.  Besides  earls  and  governors,  Asser  mentions  regular 
judges3,  who,  although  they  appear  from  their  title  to  have 
had  a  right  to  practise  their  official  employment,  yet  were 
unable  to  do  so.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  nobles 
and  free  landowners  had  so  alienated  themselves  from  the 
community,  especially  during  the  time  of  war,  that  they 
could  no  longer  administer  justice  without  further  legal 
knowledge.  Thus  there  arose  a  tribunal,  which  perhaps  had 
been  projected  long  before,  and  which  the  king  now  mo- 
delled and  fitted  for  its  important  office.  Possibly,  an  ar- 
rangement was  then  made  in  England  similar  to  the  missi 
dominici  of  Charlemagne,  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the 

1  Andrew  Home,  Miroir  des  Justices,  p.  296-298. 
9  They  were  various :  comites,  praepositi,  judices. 
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courts  called  Assizes,  for  whilst  the  people  and  their 
sheriffs  still  retained  the  right  of  giving  judgment,  the  king, 
to  whom  alone  belonged  an  executive  power,  practised  a 
strict  inspection  by  means  of  messengers1.  But  the  judges, 
whose  national  title  was  unquestionably  Gerefan  (Earls), 
were  answerable  for  their  interpretation  of  the  law,  and  for 
the  judgment  pronounced  by  them.  And  this  responsibility 
caused  them  to  incur  the  anger  of  the  king,  their  chief  ma- 
gistrate, in  those  cases  when  they  exposed  their  ignorance2. 

Before  we  leave  this  important  subject,  and  conclude  the 
account  of  the  political  affairs  of  the  period,  it  may  not  be 
irrelevant  to  glance  at  that  country  which,  in  more  than  one 
respect,  was  united  in  the  dominion  of  Wessex — the  Chris- 
tian Danish  kingdom,  which,  by  the  policy  of  Alfred,  had 
been  established  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  first  legal  union, 
the  short  statute  made  and  confirmed  in  the  treaty  of  Wed- 
more  between  the  two  kings  and  their  adherents,  has  been 
already  noticed.  The  few  principal  points  are  very  brief, 
and  bear  on  them  the  stamp  of  necessity.  Q-uthorm-Athel- 
stan  could  not  avoid  the  consequences  of  this  treaty.  Al- 
though he  still  adhered  to  piracy,  the  way  was  already  pre- 
pared for  a  union  of  his  own  followers  with  the  original 
Anglian  population,  when  he  died,  in  the  year  890.  Al- 
though his  death  occasioned  a  new  and  desperate  attack  from 
the  Danes,  and  his  immediate  successor  Eonric  proved  himself 
to  be  no  pattern  of  fidelity,  yet  the  work  which  had  been 
commenced  was  established  on  a  firmer  basis,  and  grew  and 
flourished  even  beneath  the  storms  of  a  war  that  continued 
for  a  year.  An  amplification  of  the  resolutions  of  Wedmore  is 
extant,  which  was  made  at  a  later  period,  and  designated  the 
Peace  between  G-uthorm  and  Edward.  It  is  extremely  im- 
probable, and  it  is  not  confirmed  by  any  proofs,  that  the  latter, 
^Alfred's  son,  was  invested  with  regal  honours  and  princely 

Sower  so  early  as  the  year  890 ;  the  execution  of  the  new 
ocument  must  have  taken  place  in  Alfred's  own  reign, 
although  there  is  only  doubtful  information  of  a  G-uthorm 
II.3,  who  succeeded  Eohric  in  905.  These  laws  apparently 
belong  to  the  enlarged  legislative  code  of  Alfred;   it  is 

1  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  41-45.     2  Rise  of  the  German  Kingdom,  by  Sybel,  p.  235. 
3  Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes,  i.  166.    On  the  authority  of  Walling - 
ford,  p.  639,  540. 
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expressly  stated  in  the  introduction,  that  these  are  the  ordi- 
nances of  Alfred  and  Ghithorm,  which  had  been  repeatedly 
ratified  between  the  Angles  and  Danes,  and  were  now 
revived  by  Edward.  They  bear  in  an  extended  form  the 
same  features  as  were  exhibited  in  Alfred's  code,  and  they 
give  sufficing  internal  proof,  that  in  the  course  of  twenty 
YfrflT^niiTn^aj^tY  had  become  the  state  rehgion^jpjLxather 
thaifit  had  conquered  and  completely'  overturned  the  old- 
ealablishM  'heathen  "faith.  Here,  too,  the  first  articles  treaty 
e£-+hu  ChuMi;  and  of  obedience  to  Christian  commands.  \\ 
One  God  only  shall  be  loved,  and  he  will  reward  and  punish.  \\ 
Peace  towards  the  Church  and  towards  the  king,  is  alike  to 
be  preserved  inviolably.  Dues  are  to  be  paid  to  the  king 
and  to  the  Church ;  they  both  protect  morals  and  manners 
from  injury.  Labour,  swearing,  and  the  ordeal,  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  be  practised  on  holy  days.  The  punishment 
against  profanation  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly necessary  on  account  of  the  transgressions  which 
had  lately  been  committed  by  the  Northmen.  The  perform- 
ance of  pagan  rites,  witchcraft,  and  conjuration,  were  like- 
wise punishable  offences.  But  on  the  other  hand,  priests  and 
foreigners  were  to  enjoy  peculiar  protection  as  amongst  the 
West  Saxons,  and  the  rights  of  the  different  classes  of  the  free 
population  were  based  upon  the  ground  of  their  respective  pos- 
sessions. It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  a  careful  distinction 
is  made,  in  name  at  least,  in  the  measure  of  compensation 
awarded  to  the  people  of  Saxon  and  of  Danish  origin1. 

Thus  then,  after  it  had  for  a  long  time  appeared  probable 
that  the  principal  Christian  state  in  England  was  destined 
to  destruction,  it  was  not  only  delivered  by  the  sword,  but 
its  deliverer  also  restored  internal  order,  and  bound  it  to- 
gether beneath  his  powerful  protection.  "We  often  see  in 
history  great  revolutionary  events  interrupting  the  quiet 
progress  of  a  nation ;  all  the  ancient  enfeebled  institutions 
become  abolished ;  the  people,  under  the  guidance  of  some 
great  man,  struggle  and  are  victorious,  and  then  the  seed 
is  sown  of  a  well-organized  government,  whose  fruits  are 
gathered  in  a  happy  future. 

1  Next  to  the  wer  and  wite  of  the  Saxons  was  always  placed  the  lah-slitte  of 
the  Northmen  (lagsligt  in  old  Swedish  law).    Laws  and  Institutes,  i.  168. 
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Alfred's  active  exertions  in  the  government,  and  in  the 


oppression  of  Norman  kings,  when  might  alone  was  right, 
when  troops  of  exiles  sheltered  in  the  forests,  and  the  high 
roads  were  perilous,  they  remembered  with  sorrow  the  security 
which  they  had  once  enjoyed  under  Alfred's  just  rule ;  and 
in  alleviation  of  their  misery,  they  portrayed  in  poetry  the 
golden  peace  of  the  past,  when  the  traveller  might  lose  his 
purse,  full  of  gold,  upon  the  way,  and  find  it  again  untouched 
at  the  end  of  a  month  on  the  same  spot,  and  when  golden 
bracelets  were  hung  up  at  the  cross-roads  in  confidence  that 
no  passer-by  would  remove  them1. 

But  at  the  close  of  the  great  conflict,  it  became  evident  that 
the  Church,  the  guardian  of  the  Christian  faith,  was  not  less' 
unsettled  than  the  secular  affairs  of  the  country.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  after  heathenism  had  made  so  desperate  an 
attack  upon  the  Christian  state  ?  Since  the  days  of  Angus* 
tine  and  Wilfrith,  wealth  in  gold  and  silver  had  been  accu- 
mulating in  the  cathedrals  and  convents  of  the  island.  Eager 
after  spoil,  the  northern  robbers  had  rushed  into  every  sacred 
place,  the  sword' in  one  hand  and  the  torch  in  the  other ;  the 
lew  unwarlike  inmates  who  remained  to  guard  their  precious 
treasures  died  like  martyrs.  As  soon  as  the  Danes  had  taken 
possession  of  the  gold,  they  departed  to  the  next  consecrated 
place,  leaving  nothing  behind  them  but  naked  walls,  blackened 
by  smoke,  whilst  many  other  costly  things  which  they  knew 
not  how  to  value — books  on  which  the  maintenance  of  civili- 
zation depended — became  a  prey  to  the  flames.  The  monks  of 
St.  Cuthbert  were  not  the  only  ones  who,  with  the  bones  of 
their  saints  and  a  few  of  the  vessels  appertaining  to  the 
Church,  wandered  without  shelter  about  the  country ;  every 
establishment  was  involved  in  the  universal  destruction :  the 
Church  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  defenceless.  Happy  were 
those  of  her  members  who  had  escaped  across  the  sea,  and 
could  await  better  days  in  a  foreign  land ! 

1  Ingulph.  p.  870.  Wilh.  Malmesb.  lib.  ii.  §  122.  This  seems  to  be  the  repe- 
tition of  an  old  tradition  which  has  been  already  told  by  Bede,  iL  16,  of  the  happy 
reign  of  Edwy  of  Northumbria,  and  at  a  later  period  was  related  as  occurring  in 
the  times  of  Frothis  the  Dane  and  BoHo  the  Norman.    Lappenberg,  p.  83& 
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But  as  in  worldly  affairs  many  things  had  shown  marks  of 
decay  before  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  so  for  a  long  time 
many  errors  had  existed  in  the  Church  which  hastened  her 
ruin.  It  has  been  noticed  before,  how  in  the  ninth  century 
no  great  individual  Church  teacher  had  appeared,  and  how 
after  the  death  of  the  learned  Bede  the  study  of  the  Scripture, 
and  the  progress  of  all  knowledge  leading  thereto,  had  been 
constantly  declining.  When  the  work  of  conversion  had 
been  completed  at  home,  the  most  able  men  of  York  and 
Canterbury  turned  their  steps  towards  the  Franks,  and  in 
their  service  were  most  zealous  in  preaching  the  doctrines  of 
the  Cross  to  the  brethren  in  Northern  Germany.  Meanwhile 
the  English  clergy  led  a  quiet,  indolent  life,  instead  of  study- 
ing with  earnestness  and  diligence.  When,  after  the  warlike 
reigns  of  Offa  and  Egbert,  the  pious  Ethelwulf  began  to  rule, 
the  Church,  having  only  her  own  advantage  in  view,  seems  to 
have  advanced  her  power  so  for  as  to  be  the  true  mistress  of 
the  state.  Now  for  the  first  time,  as  was  bo  frequently  the 
case  in  subsequent  ages,  the  Church  of  England,  behind 
the  shield  of  piety  and  Romish  orthodoxy,  fell  into  un- 
seemly worldly  corruption  and  indifference  to  all  higher 
objects,  whilst  she  almost  entirely  relinquished  her  most 
noble  employment,  the  education  and  improvement  of  the 
people,  and  cast  aide  the  arms  with  which  she  should  have 
fought. 

The  destruction  without,  and  the  moral  decay  within,  com- 
bined to  direct  Alfred's  attention  to  the  true  cause  of  such  an 
state  of  things.  What  peculiar  impressions  he  must 


have  felt  when  he  called  to  mind,  how,  in  his  earliest  child- 
hood, he  had  seen  the  greatest  splendour  displayed  by  his 
father  before  the  supreme  head  of  Christendom,  and  how,  in 
his  youth,  his  eager  desire  for  acquiring  knowledge  was  un- 
satisfied, because  the  Church  of  his  native  land  could  not 
produce  a  single  master  to  instruct  him  in  Latin!  In 
Germanic  England,  as  in  every  part  of  Europe  converted  by 
Some  to  Christianity,  learning  and  the  study  of  books  were 
matters  entirely  confined  to  the  clergy,  and  as  a  rule,  the  free- 
born  laity  remained  in  ignorance  of  such  occupations.  Never- 
theless, Bede  and  his  coadjutors  had  accomplished  much,  and 
even  prepared  the  way  for  more ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  these 
stars  had  set  too  soon,  and  for  ever.    Alfred  recalled  those 
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times  with  touching  regret,  when  he  wrote  thus1 :  "  I  have 
very  often  thought  what  wise  men  there  once  were  amongst 
the  English  people,  both  clergy  and  laymen,  and  what  blessed 
times  those  were  when  the  people  were  governed  by  kings 
who  obeyed  God  and  his  G-ospels,  and  how  they  maintained 
peace,  morality,  and  authority  at  home,  and  even  extended 
them  beyond  their  own  country;  how  they  prospered  in 
battle,  as  well  as  in  wisdom ;  and  how  zealous  the  clergy  were 
in  teaching  and  learning,  and  in  all  their  sacred  duties ;  and 
how  people  came  hither  from  foreign  countries  to  seek  for 
instruction, — and  now,  when  we  desire  it,  we  can  only  obtain 
it  from  abroad.  So  entirely  has  knowledge  eseaped  from  the 
English  people,  that  there  are  only  a  few  on  this  side  of  the 
Humber  who  can  understand  the  divine  service,  or  even  ex- 
plain  a  Latin  epistle  in  English ;  and  I  believe,  not  many  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Humber  either.  But  they  are  so  few, 
-that  indeed  I  cannot  remember  one,  south  of  the  Thames, 
when  I  began  to  reign."  There  were  still  traces  of  former 
greatness  in  the  north.  It  was  in  "Wessex,  and  in  the  country 
south  of  the  Thames,  that  the  greatest  ignorance  prevailed ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  in  consequence  of 
the  Danish  invasion,  any  seeds  of  a  higher  civilisation  and 
education  which  had  been  casually  sown,  were  threatened 
with  annihilation.  For  a  considerable  time  there  had  like- 
wise been  great  danger  that  the  worship  of  Woden  would  be 
revived  in  some  of  the  ancient  and  abandoned  sites.  Alfred 
now  correctly  perceived  what  was  wanting.  The  Church  of 
his  country  needed  reformation ;  in  order  to  secure  her  from 
ruin,  that  support  of  which  she  had  been  deprived  ought  again 
to  be  secured  to  her,  and  this  support  could  only  consist  in 
the  bestowing  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  basis.  At  that 
time  there  could  be  no  question  of  a  Beformation,  according 
to  our  ideas  of  the  word.  In  the  west  it  was  long  before 
there  was  any  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  dogmas.  Borne 
had  been  the  mother  of  the  Church,  and  continued  to  be  her 
central  point ;  and  it  was  Alfred's  most  earnest  endeavour  to 
cement  yet  more  closely  the  hitherto  uninterrupted  alliance 

1  Alfred's  Preface  to  his  Translation  of  the  Begnla  Pastoralis  of  Gregor.  I. 
according  to  the  MS.  Hatton.  20,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  printed  in  Parker's  and 
in  Wise's  editions  of  Asser. 
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between  Borne  and  England ;  for  the  chief  seat  of  Christen- 
dom  never  failed  to  send  forth  vital  power,  as  the  heart 
impels  blood  into  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  perilous  effects  of  the  ambition  of  Borne  had  frequently 
been  felt  in  many  continental  countries.  But  she  found  it 
more  difficult  to  extend  her  power  in  that  distant  island, 
where  but  little  progress  had  been  made  by  the  Bomish  canons 
in  opposition  to  the  national  elements,  where  the  language  of 
the  country  was  still  maintained  in  the  services  of  the  Church ; 
where,  since  the  first  century  after  the  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, the  clerical  body  had  been  entirely  composed  of  na- 
tives, and  where  the  strict  edicts  relative  to  celibacy  were  by 
no  means  rigidly  observed.  No  Pope  of  the  ninth  century 
professed  that  absolute  power  in  England  which  had  long 
been  exercised  by  Borne  in  other  countries.  Even  a  John 
VIII.  appears  to  have  had  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  wish, 
owing  to  his  ceaseless  efforts  in  Western  and  Eastern  Europe, 
to  occupy  himself  in  the  affairs  of  Britain.  It  was  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance  for  the  Church  of  England  that  the  inti- 
mate connexion  between  herself  and  Borne  was  the  most 
zealously  observed  on  her  own  side.  Almost  all  the  princes 
of  Britain  in  regular  succession  visited  St.  Peter's,  and  their 
national  seminary,  the  Saxon  school,  rose  again  from  the 
flames,  and  formed  a  perpetual  bond  of  union. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  Italian  authorities  are 
extant,  which  would  give  us  more  accurate  information  con- 
cerning the  efficacy  of  that  institution,  and  throw  light  on 
the  subject  of  the  relations  between  the  two  powers.  There 
is  no  evidence  in  the  present  day  to  support  the  notion  that 
the  Saxon  school  was,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  a  tool  of  the 
papistical  pretension.  The  faithful  zeal  of  his  forefathers 
was  no  less  active  in  Alfred,  but  he  had  no  desire,  when 
bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  his  position,  to  lay  aside  for 
ever  all  earthly  cares  at  the  miracle-working  graves  of  the 
saints,  as  Ina  had  done,  nor  did  he  give  himself  up  to  devo- 
tion, like  his  father  Ethelwulf,  neglecting  all  things  besides. 
Yet  the  Pope  was  regarded  by  him  also  as  the  successor  of 
the  first  of  the  apostles ;  he  reverenced  the  relics  of  the 
saints,  and  believed  their  legends  to  be  true ;  therefore,  in 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  considered 
as  a  faithful  Catholic  Christian.     Moreover,  the  deep  impres- 
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eions  which  in  his  earliest  youth  were  made  upon  him 
in  Eome  were  not  extinguished,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
established  peace  at  home,  he  commenced  a  systematic 
intercourse  with  the  head  of  Christendom.  The  following 
accounts  are  given  on  this  subject. 

The  Pope  Martinus  (882-884),  soon  after  he  ascended  the 
papal  throne,  sent  gifts  to  the  Saxon  king,  amongst  which 
was  a  piece  of  the  holy  cross ;  whereupon,  in  883,  Alfred 
despatched  two  of  his  nobles,  SighelmT  and  Athelstan,  to 
make  a  return  for  these  presents,  by  carrying  his  and  his 
people's  offerings  to  the  Church  of  Eome.  These  were  per- 
haps the  very  ambassadors  who  bore  to  the  Pope  the  urgent 
entreaty  of  their  king,  that  out  of  love  for  him,  the  Saxon 
school  might  be  freed  from  all  tributes  and  taxes,  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  benevolent  Prince  of  the  Church  readily 
acceded  to  this  request.  Ethelwulf  enjoined  its  fulfilment  on 
his  successors ;  this  duty  his  sons  now  conscientiously  dis- 
charged. But  a  still  more  weighty  commission  was  entrusted 
to  these  two  men.  Eome  was  not  the  remotest  part  of  the 
globe  to  which  Alfred's  labours  in  the  cause  of  Christianity 
extended ;  he  carried  them  still  further.  At  a  time  when  the 
Pagans  were  in  possession  of  London  (it  is  uncertain  whether 
in  880  or  even  later),  Alfred  made  a  vow2,  that  after  their 
defeat  and  expulsion,  he  would  send  an  embassy  with  rich 
gifts  to  the  Christians  of  the  far  east,  to  the  Churches  in 
India,  which  were  called  by  the  names  of  the  apostles 
Thomas  and  Bartholomew.  If  this  had  not  been  related  by 
the  contemporary  Saxon  Year-books,  there  might  be  some 
reason  to  doubt  the  whole  narration,  and  to  pronounce  it 
a  fable.  But  as  Charlemagne  had  sent  proofs  of  his  magni- 
ficence and  renown  to  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  to  places  which 

1  Chron,  Sax.  a.  884  and  885;  Asser,  p.  484;  Ethelwerd,  iv.  516;  Florence,  i. 
99.  The  Chronicle  is  the  most  certain  authority.  It  completely  contradicts, 
with  regard  to  Sighelm,  the  "  Suithelmus  episcopus,"  who,  according  to  Florence, 
succeeded  Asser  at  Sherborne  in  883  (see  Introduction,  p.  5),  and  also  the  Bishop 
Sighelm,  of  Wilh.  Malmesb.  Gest.  Pontif.  Angl.  ii.  248  (ed.  Frankf.  1601.)  The 
first  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  genuine  lists  of  the  Bishops  of  Sher- 
borne ;  the  second,  in  the  fourth  place  after  Asser,  Monnmenta  Hist.  Brit.  p.  560, 
n.  d.  Sighelm  was  minister  regis  in  the  year  875,  according  to  the  documents  in 
God.  DipL  n.  807.    Both  ambassadors  were  probably  distinguished  laymen. 

2  Chron.  Sax.  a.  833,  and  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  740. 
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before  had  only  existed  in  marvellous  legends  for  the  people 
of  the  west,  so  out  of  gratitude  for  his  own  deliverance,  the 
most  Christian  king  of  his  age  desired  to  send  messages  of 
peace  and  friendly  gifts  to  his  brethren  in  the  faith  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  world.  .  According  to  his  own  belief,  and 
that  of  his  contemporaries,  the  Apostle  Thomas  himself  had 
once  preached  the  gospel  in  India,  and  the  Church  established 
by  him  still  existed,  although  environed  and  oppressed  by 
heathens  of  all  nations.  An  obscure  account  of  the  spread 
of  their  doctrines  has  been  preserved  from  the  earliest  times 
by  the  western  Christians1,  and  confirms  our  present  know- 
ledge that  the  Mahometans,  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  east, 
found  there  various  Christian  sects.  But  it  is  enough  for  us 
that  Alfred's  messengers  journeyed  from  Borne  into  that  re- 
mote country;  they  returned,  and,  "  God  be  thanked,"  says 
the  Chronicle,  "they  had  been  graciously  enabled  to  fulfil  tne 
vow.'9  They  brought  home  perfumes  and  precious  stones,  as 
memorials  of  this  wonderful  journey,  which  were  long  pre- 
served in  the  churches8.  This  was  the  first  intercourse  that 
took  place  between  England  and  Hindostan.  In  the  year 
887,  Athelhelm,  Ealderman  of  Wilts,  who  has  been  before 
mentioned,  carried  to  Borne  the  tributes  and  gifts  of  his 
sovereign  and  of  the  Saxon  people3.  In  the  following  year, 
Beocca,  also  an  ealderman,  had  a  similar  commission.  He 
took  charge  of  Efchelswitha,  the  widowed  sister  of  Alfred,  and 
last  Queen  of  Mercia,  who  appears  to  have  left  her  brother's 
court  in  order  to  proceed  to  Borne,  and  end  her  life  in  some 
holy  place  there ;  but  the  fatigues  of  the  lengthened  pil- 
grimage were  too  much  for  the  feeble  woman,  who  had  long 
been  bowed  down  by  sorrow ;  before  she  reached  Borne  she 
died,  at  Padua,  in  8884.  In  the  next  year  no  formal  embassy 
went  to  Italy ;  only  two  couriers5  were  despatched  with  letters 

1  There  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  Vita  Sti  Thomae,  in  prose,  in  MS.  Gott.  Galig.  A. 
xiv.,  where,  in  the  poem  relating  to  him,  the  apostle  is  represented  as  being  sent  on 
a  similar  embassy  with  Andrew. 

2  Wilh.  Malmesb.  de  Gest  Pontif.  Angl.  1.  c,  and  de  Beg.  Angl.  lib.  ii.  §  122 ; 
Mattb.  Westm.  p.  333. 

3  Chron.  Sax.  Asser,  Florence. 

4  Chron.  Sax.  888;  Ethelwerd,  iv.  517;  Flor.  i.  108. 
9  Twegen  hleaperas.    Chron.  Sax.  A.  889. 
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from  Alfred.  In  890,  Bernhelm,  an  abbot1,  was  charged  with 
the  deliverance  of  the  customary  alms  in  the  name  of  his  kin?. 
It  is  evident  from  all  the  accounts  which  we  possess,  that  thus 
was  done  annually.  No  mention  is  made  of  a  regular  tithe; 
the  tribute  was  voluntarily  given,  to  obtain  those  advantages 
which  the  king  and  his  subjects  might  derive  from  Borne.  It 
is  a  remarkable  and  significant  fact,  that  amongst  the  am- 
bassadors to  the  Pope,  only  one,  the  last,  appears  to  have  been 
invested  with  ecclesiastical  dignity ;  the  king  usually  entrusted 
valuable  and  important'  commissions  solely  to  his  most  con- 
fidential  officers. 

Two  accounts  may  be  mentioned  here  in  reference  to  the  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  countries,  which  was  commenced  or  con- 
tinued by  Alfred,  in  ecclesiastical  and  religious  affairs.  Owing 
to  their  brevity  and  imperfect  condition,  they  unfortunately 
give  us  onlvavague  idea  of  that  remote  period;  but  even 
with  these  disadvantages  they  are  invaluable,  because  they 
are  confirmed  by  contemporary  authorities.  Asser*  mentions 
that  he  read  the  letters  and  saw  the  presents  which  were 
sent  to  his  king  by  Abel,  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  It 
appears  by  no  means  improbable  that  Qdghelm  and  Athelstan, 
when  they  went  to  India,  or  on  their  return  from  thence, 
also  visited,  by  Alfred's  command,  the  land  of  promise  and 
revelation ;  that  they  were  gladly  received  by  the  patriarch, 
and  dismissed  to  the  far  western  island  with  a  letter  and 
with  gifts  to  their  king.  This  account  is  of  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  so  little  known 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Crusades,  as  one  of  the  rare 
traces  of  any  intercourse  between  the  Christian  land  of  the 
west  and  the  cradle  of  its  faith. 

The  other  notice  relates  to  a  neighbouring  island,  to  Ire- 
land, which  had  so  gloriously  distinguished  itBelf  at  the  first 
promulgation  of  Chnstiaiuty,  but  which  was  now  more  en- 
tirely excluded  from  its  history  than  Jerusalem;  for  the 
Celtic  Church,  after  the  separation  of  a  century,  would  not 
again  succumb  to  the  doctrines  nor  the  increasingly  powerful 

1  Beornhelm  abbad.    Chron.  Sax.  a.  890. 

2  P.  492:  Nam  etiam  de  Hierosolyma  Abel  patriarchae  epistolas  et  dona  illi 
directas  vidimus  et  legimus.  Simeon  Dunelm.  copies  from  him ;  de  Gest  Beg. 
AngL  p.  684. 
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ascendency  of  Some.  At  a  time  when  Alfred,  in  unison  with 
excellent  fellow-labourers,  waa  vigorously  occupied  in  re- 
establishing his  Church,  and  when  his  renown  had  traversed 
the  sea,  there  suddenly  appeared,  in  the  year  891,  on  the 
coast  of  Cornwall,  three  Scotchmen,  Dubslane,  Macbeth,  and 
Maclinmun.  They  had  secretly  left  their  country ;  the  Chris- 
tian faith  was  grievously  on  the  decline  there,  and  Swifheh 
(Subin1),  the  best  teacher  that  had  ever  appeared  amongst 
the  Scots,  waa  dead ;  from  love  to  G-od  they  determined  to  go 
on  a  pilgrimage,  they  cared  little  whither.  In  a  frail  boat, 
patched  together  out  of  the  hides  of  oxen,  and  provided  with 
mod.  for  a  week,  they  trusted  themselves  to  a  stormy  sea, 
and  did  not  land  until  the  expiration  of  seven  days.  As  soon 
as  they  left  their  miserable  bark,  they  hastened  to  the  King 
of  the  West  Saxons,  who  undoubtedly  received  these  Celtic 
sufferers  with  kindness,  and  when  they  laid  before  him  their 
wish  to  continue  their  pilgrimage  to  Some  and  to  Jerusalem, 
he  granted  them  his  protection  and  assistance  in  their  under- 
taking. Only  one  of  them  returned  home ;  he  perhaps  was 
the  bearer  of  Abel's  letter*. 

The  limited  knowledge  which  we  can  gain  from  the  few 
records  of  Alfred's  intercourse  with  Borne  and  the  rest  of 
Christendom,  increases  our  desire  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  those  means  by  which,  in  a  short  period,  he  so  raised  the 
Church  of  his  country  from  its  state  of  total  decay,  as  to  gain 
for  her  and  for  himself  a  noble  position  in  Europe.  But  no 
«  connected  account  of  his  proceedings  has  reached  us,  and  we 
must  endeavour  to  gather  the  wished-f or  information  from  in- 
cidental details.  The  history  of  all  the  West  Saxon  dioceses 
during  this  period  is  very  obscure,  yet  from  subsequent 
events  it  seems  probable  that  the  sees  remained  substantially 
the  same,  and  only  towards  the  west,  where  the  German  in- 
fluence had  still  to  advance,  was  there  any  progress  made. 
The  Saxon  and  Anglian  bishoprics  were  all  subordinate  to  the 
primacy  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But  the  guidance 
of  the  chief  pastor  had  become  weak  and  inefficient ;  for 
during  the  assaults  of  the  heathen,  neither  shepherd  nor 

1  Vide  Annales  Cambriae  and  Brat  y  Tywysogion  in  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  p. 
836,846. 

3  According  to  the  Chron.  Sax.  a.  891,  and  Florent.  Wig.  i.  109.  Ethelwerd  iv. 
517,  only  mentions  the  pilgrimage  to  Borne  and  the  promised  land,  and  its  results. 
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flock  had  thought  of  anything  but  saving  their  own  im- 
mediate possessions ;  and  owing  to  this  contusion,  no  council 
seemB  to  have  been  held.  The  entire  structure,  weakened  by 
age,  threatened  to  fall  beneath  the  storms  which  surrounded 
it,  unless  some  skilful  master-workman  should  appear,  and 
repair  it  from  its  foundation.  This  then,  as  soon  as  he  could 
attain  peace  and  leisure,  was  Alfred's  most  peculiar  care. 
We  have  already  learnt  from  himself  where  the  great  de- 
ficiency lay,  which  had  caused  such  a  lamentable  state  of 
things ;  and  those  men  whom  the  king  selected  to  be  his 
fellow-workers,  were  obliged  to  prepare  themselves  in  the 
most  effectual  manner  for  this  remedial  task.  That  he  chose 
four  native  Mercians  for  his  first  counsellors  and  assistants, 
is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  his  own  assertion,  that  some 
sparks  of  improvement  and  cultivation  still  lingered  north  of 
the  Thames. 

The  zeal  of  Werfrith  of  Worcester  in  the  government  of 
his  diocese  has  already  been  noticed ;  Alfred  appears  to  have 
summoned  him  frequently  into  Wessez,  to  advance  and 
discuss  matters  of  general  interest;  two  years  before  the 
king's  death,  Werfrith  took  part  in  an  assembly  at  Celchyth1. 
He  survived  his  king,  and  died  about  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Edward,  leaving  behind  him  worthy  memorials  of  his  active 
exertions.  The  second  notable  Mercian  was  Flegmund, 
whom  Alfred  made  primate  at  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Athelred,  in  8902.  A  later  account  states,  that  when  the 
Danes  took  possession  of  his  country,  he  fled  from  them  into 
a  lonely  island  in  Cheshire,  and  lived  there  as  a  hermit,  oc- 
cupied in  peaceful  labours,  until  the  King  of  Wessex  made 
him  the  highest  dignitary  of  his  Church8.  This  eminent  man 
had  even  more  intimate  access  to  Alfred  than  Werfrith ;  he 
straightway  became  his  instructor  in  many  matters4:  that 
great  undertaking,  the  advancement  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
people  to  a  higher  degree  of  education,  was  doubtlessly 
placed  under  his  superintendence.  During  Alfred's  life,  he 
nad  few  opportunities  of  appearing  in  his  position  as  a  Prince 
of  the  Church,  but  under  Edward  he  again  took  his  place  as 
a  worthy  successor  of  the  former  Archbishops  of  Canterbury ; 

1  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  1074.  »  Asser,  p.  487. 

3  Gerrasius  Dorobern.  Acta  Pontif.  Cant.  Twysden  X.  Scriptt.  1644. 

4  Pltimtrodus  magister  EUredi  regis.  Wilh.  Maimed),  de  Geet  Pont  AngL  i.  200. 
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in  one  day  he  consecrated  seven  bishops;  and  in  903  he 
made  a  solemn  journey  to  Borne  in  his  official  capacity.  His 
death  occurred  in  the  year  9231. 

Ethelstan  and  Werewulf,  also  natives  of  Mercia,  obeyed  a 
summons  into  Wessex,  where  they  acted  as  priests  and  chap- 
lains in  the  immediate  service  of  the  king.  There  is  no 
further  information  concerning  them2.  In  Wessex  itself 
Alfred  found  no  individual  fitted  for  his  purpose,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Denewulf,  that  child  of  nature,  with  whom, 
if  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  he  became  acquainted  in  so  sin* 
gular  a  manner  in  the  wilds  of  Somersetshire.  It  is,  however, 
historically  certain,  that  on  the  death  of  Dunbert,  in  879, 
Denewulf  became  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  that  he  too  lent 
vigorous  assistance  to  the  general  work,  and  governed  in  his 
diocese  until  the  beginning  of  Edward's  reign8.  The  remain- 
ing bishops  whose  names  are  known,  were  Swithulf  of  Roches- 
ter, Ealheard  of  Dorchester,  Wulfsig  of  Sherborne,  Eahstan 
of  London4,  and  a  Bishop  Esne,  whose  see  is  not  mentioned6. 

But  the  island  did  not  possess  sufficient  internal  resources  to 
establish  so  great  a  work  as  that  which  Alfred  had  in  contem- 
plation. He  himself  exclaimed  sorrowfully,  that  learning 
must  now  be  sought  for  out  of  the  country ;  and  accordingly 
he  sent  messengers  into  Franconia,  where,  in  the  German 
and  Bomish  provinces,  many  monasteries  had  become  distin- 
guished for  the  diligent  study  carried  on  within  them,  under 
the  direction  of  efficient  men.  Amongst  them  he  hoped  to 
obtain  a  teacher  for  his  establishments.  He  was  successful 
in  finding  one  in  the  priest  and  monk  G-rimbald,  who  was  a 
most  excellent  singer,  particularly  skilful  in  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  adorned  with  every  good  qualification6.  In 
all  probability,  he  was  a  brother  in  the  Flemish  convent 
of  St.  Omer,  and  having  gained  the  permission  of  his  supe- 
riors, especially  of  the  Archbishop  Fulco  of  Bheims,  ne 
readily  agreed  to  go  to  Wessex.    The  account  is  much  less 

i  Chron.  Sax.  A.  928.  *  Asaer,  p.  87. 

*  Florent.  Wigorn,  edited  by  Thorpe,  i.  97.    Cod.  Diplom.  n.  1085-1087. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  A.  897-898. 

*  Aelfr.  Testam.  ap.  Kemble,  God.  Diplom.  n.  814. 

*  Venerabilem  videlicet  vimm,  cantatorem  optimum  et  omni  modo  ecclesiastieis 
disciplinis  et  in  divina  scriptura  eruditissimum  et  omnibus  bonis  moribus  ornatum. 
Asser,  a.  a.  0. 
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certain  that  Grimbald  was  already  provost  of  that  convent 
when  Alfred  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Borne  with  his  father ;  at 
that  time  he  received  his  distinguished  guests  with  much 
kindness,  and  by  his  merit  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  king's  son,  whose  old  and  favourite  wish  was  at 
length  gratified,  when,  at  his  entreaty,  the  abbot  and  the 
brothers  of  St.  Omer  permitted  their  provost  to  depart  for 
England1.  Alfred  likewise  obtained  a  German  monk,  a  man 
of  acute  intellect,  John,  the  old  Saxon,,  probably  from  the 
monastery  of  Corbei2.  He  and  the  Eleming  were  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  priests,  to  assist  them  in  arranging 
new  convents,  and  in  imparting  instruction.  The  ai  mSy 
of  name,  and  perhaps  an  expression  of  Asser's,  gave  rise,  at 
a  former  period,  to  the  Saxon  being  confounded  with  the  cele- 
brated John  Erigena,  the  father  of  the  Realists ;  and  this 
confusion  has  caused  historians  to  mistake  one  for  the  other, 
or  even  to  represent  both  of  them  as  residing  at  the  same 
time  in  Alfred's  court ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  the  Irishman  in  England  then ;  his  history 
is  connected  with  the  person  and  court  of  Charles  the  Bala, 
and  of  the  Archbishop  Hincmar3.  Grimbald  and  John  were 
Alfred's  mass  priests,  and  in  full  activity  at  the  completion 
of  his  translation  of  Gregory's  "  Pastoral  Care,"  aa  he  men- 
tions them  with  high  praise  in  the  preface,  composed  after 
the  year  890. 

At  length  Alfred  obtained  the  services  of  that  man  whose 
narration,  as  far  as  possible,  we  have  hitherto  followed.  The 
only  account  we  have  of  Asser  is  given  by  himself,  and  aa 
he  describes  his  first  meeting  with  Alfred  very  minutely,  it 
may  not  be  deemed  undesirable  to  give  his  own  words,  in 
which  many  interesting  details  of  the  king's  character  are 
contained.     "  About  this  time"  (he  writes  of  the  year  884) 

1  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  Bened.  Sec.  IV.  ii.  511;  Wilh.  Malmesb,  lib.  ii. 
§  122.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  Archbishop  Folco's  letter  to 
Alfred,  given  in  Wise's  Asser,  p.  128-129,  from  a  MS.  in  Winchester.  The  rest 
is  to  be  found  in  a  Cottonian  manuscript  extracted  in  the  Monasticon  Angncamxm, 
ii  435,  new  edition. 

*  Asser,  p.  487,  493 ;  Mabillon,  ii.  509. 

s  Asser  calls  his  John  "  aoerrimi  ingenii  virum,"  and  thus  Ingulph.  p.  470,  and 
Malmesb.  ii.  §  122,  easily  confound  him  with  the  Dialectician.  The  account 
of  the  attack  is  very  similar  in  Asser  and  Malmesburr. 
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* 

"  I  came  into  Saxony  from  the  extreme  limits  of  Western 
Britain,  summoned  by  the  king.  After  I  had  set  out,  I 
arrived,  through  many  wide-intervening  ways,  in  the  country 
of  the  South  Saxons,  which  is  called  in  Saxon,  Suthseaxe 
(Sussex),  guided  by  some  of  that  nation.  There  I  first  saw 
him  in  the  royal  vill  called  Dene1.  After  being  kindly  re- 
ceived by  him,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  he  urgently 
entreated  me  to  devote  myself  to  his  service,  to  give  myself 
wholly  up  to  him,  and  for  his  love  to  relinquish  all  my  pos- 
sessions on  the  other  side  of  the  Severn ;  he  promised  to 
compensate  me  richly,  as  he  actually  did.  However,  I  answered, 
that  I  could  not  immediately  consent  without  consideration, 
whilst  it  did  not  seem  to  me  right  to  forsake  those  holy 
places  in  which  I  had  been  brought  up,  educated,  and  conse- 
crated, for  the  sake  of  earthly  honour  and  power,  unless  I 
were  compelled  to  do  so.  Upon  this  he  said :  '  If  you  cannot 
venture  so  far,  at  least  grant  me  the  half  of  your  service : 
live  six  months  with  me,  and  the  same  time  in  W  ales.'  But 
I  replied  that  I  could  not  directly  promise  even  this  without 
the  approbation  of  my  friends.  But  when  I  perceived  how 
much  he  seemed  to  desire  my  service  (although  I  could  not 
tell  why),  I  agreed  to  return  to  him  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
if  I  continued  well,  with  such  an  answer  as  should  be  ad- 
vantageous to  me  and  mine,  and  agreeable  to  him.  He  de- 
clared that  he  was  satisfied  with  tins,  and  when  I  had  given 
my  word  to  be  with  him  again  at  the  appointed  time,  we  left 
him  on  the  fourth  day  and  rode  homewards.  But  soon  after 
we  had  parted  from  him,  a  dreadful  fever  attacked  me  at 
Winchester,  where,  for  more  than  a  year,  I  hovered  day  and 
night  between  life  and  death.  I  could  not,  therefore,  go  to 
him  as  I  had  promised  at  the  time  fixed,  and  he  sent  mes- 
sengers to  hasten  my  journey  and  inquire  the  reasons  for  my 
delay.  As  I  was  unable  to  go,  I  sent  another  messenger  to 
inform  him  of  the  cause,  and  to  assure  him  that  as  soon  as  I 
recovered  I  would  fulfil  my  promise.  When  the  sickness 
left  me,  all  my  friends  agreed  to  my  promise  for  the  sake  of 
benefiting  our  sanctuary  and  all  its  inmates,  and  I  devoted 
mvself  to  the  king's  service,  stipulating  that  I  should  tarry 
with  him  six  months  in  every  year,  either  six  consecutively, 
or  alternately  three  in  Wales  and  three  in  Saxony,  so  that 
1  There  is  a  West  and  an  East  Dean  near  Chichester. 
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this  condition  was  in  this  respect  also  serviceable  to  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  David1." 

According  to  this,  Asser  was  by  birth  a  Welshman,  and 
had  been  brought  up  and  ordained  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  David,  which  at  that  time  suffered  much  from  the  violence 
of  King  Hemeid,  who  once  drove  out  all  the  inmates  of  the 
convent,  with  the  Archbishop  Novis,  a  relation  of  Asser,  and 
Asser  himself.  Thus,  when  Asser  was  allowed  to  have 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  mighty  Saxon  king,  he  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  turn  it  to  the  profit  of  his  monastery 
and  his  native  land.  He  continues :  "  When  I  returned  to 
him  at  the  royal  vill  called  Leonaford,  I  was  honourably 
received  by  him,  and  remained  with  him  six  months  from  that 
time  at  his  court,"  busily  occupied  in  various  matters,  and 
munificently  rewarded,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

These  were  the  same  men  whom,  in  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  deliverance  of  the  country,  Alfred  placed  in 
supreme  authority  over  all  affairs  relating  to  churches  and 
schools:  they  appear  to  have  acted  in  the  most  beautiful 
mutual  harmony.  The  archbishop  and  the  two  bishops,  it 
may  be  presumed,  took  charge  of  the  Church  in  their  own 
dioceses ;  to  the  foreigners  their  proper  duties  were  assigned. 
Scarcely  one  convent  in  Wessex  could  have  survived  the 
years  of  war ;  the  regulations  had  in  every  place  become  lax, 
either  on  account  of  the  attacks  of  the  Danes,  or  because 
the  people  could  not  resolve  to  exchange  the  abundance  of 
worldly  riches  for  a  needy  conventual  life.  Besides,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  earlier  times  the  Saxons  were  much  less  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  monastic  establishments  than  their 
English  neighbours2,  for  before  the  reign  of  Alfred  very 
little  notice  is  to  be  found  of  any  ecclesiastical  foundation  of 
the  kind.  But  the  earnest,  indefatigable  king  had  long 
known  that  all  instruction  and  improvement  in  knowledge 

1  Asser,  p.  487-488.  The  latter  sentence  is  merely  guessed  at,  the  original  is 
perfectly  unintelligible:  "  Et  ilia  (conditione?)  adjuvaretur  per rndimenta  Sancta 
Degni,  in  omni  causa,  tamen  pro  vinous."  The  name  of  the  church  is  also  muti- 
lated. But  the  account  is  entirely  characteristic  of  Asser,  Who,  to  carry  on  a 
fraud  in  his  name,  would  take  the  trouble  to  add  to  "  ad  regionem  deztralium 
Saxonum,*  "  quae  Saxoniee  Suthseaxnm  appellator?"  No  one  but  Asser,  the 
Honk  of  St.  David,  wrote  thus. 

*  Quia  per  multa  retroacta  annorum  curricula  monasticae  vitae  desiderium  ab 
ilia  tota  gente,  nee  non  et  a  multis  aliis  gentibus  funditis  desierat.  Asser,  p.  493. 
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were  cherished  in  them.  He  promoted  with  the  greatest 
zeal  the  restoration  of  old  monasteries,  and  the  erection  of 
new  ones.  The  superintendence  of  them  was  undertaken 
by  learned  monks  from  abroad,  and  those  priests  and  friars 
whom  they  directed,  formed  the  body  of  those  congregations 
in  which  the  children  of  the  land  were  to  be  brought  up. 
The  establishments  prospered,  and  were  followed  by  schools, 
in  which  instruction  was  given  in  reading  and  writing,  in  the 
mother  tongue  and  in  Latin,  and  above  all,  in  the  books  and 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  following  accounts  relate  to  these  foundations  of  the 
king,  and  the  men  by  whom  their  offices  were  held.  At 
Winchester,  latterly  the  chief  city  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  king- 
dom, the  new  monastery  (Newminster,  Hyde  Abbey)  was 
founded,  and  Grimbald  was  appointed  abbot  of  the  same1. 
Alfred  could  not  complete  this  establishment  in  his  lifetime, 
having  planned  it  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  any  other. 
His  sSn  finiahed  it,  in  memory  of  his  father,  by  whom  it  had 
been  commenced,  and  in  the  former  part  of  the  following 
century  it  attained  great  importance.  From  gratitude  to- 
wards God,  and  in  remembrance  of  his  deliverance  from  great 
danger,  Alfred  caused  a  convent  for  monks  to  be  built  upon 
Athelney,  where  he  had  once  been  obliged  to  make  a  strong- 
hold, with  a  few  faithful  adherents,  although  there  were  many 
difficulties  arising  from  the  thickets  and  marshes,  which  ren- 
dered the  island  almost  inaccessible.  John,  the  old  Saxon, 
was  placed  there  as  abbot,  with  a  small  number  of  Prankish 
monks,  who  resolved  to  dwell  together  in  the  desert,  devoted 
to  the  service  of  God  and  the  instruction  of  themselves  and 
others8. 

Even  amongst  the  children  who  went  thither  to  be  taught 
and  educated  for  priests  and  monks,  there  were  a  great 
many  foreigners;  Asser  himself  had  seen  a  youth  of  hea- 
then, perhaps  of  Danish  birth,  who  afterwards  adopted  the 
monastic  habit8.    The  universal  dislike  of  the  Saxons  for 

*  Wilb.  Malme*b.  lib.  il  §  122 ;  Ingulph.  p.  870 ;  Monastic.  Anglic,  ii.  437,  ff. 
2  Wilb.  Malmesb.  Gest.  Pontif.  Angl.  ii  255,  says  of  the  monks  in  Athelney,  in 

the  twelfth  century:  "  Sunt  pauci  numero  et  pauperes,  sed  qui  egestatem  suam 
quietis  et  solitudinis  amore  Tel  magni  pendant  vel  consolentur." 

*  Unum  paganicae  gentis,  javenem  admodum  vidimus,  non  ultimum  scilicet 
earum,  p.  490. 
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monachism,  but  more  particularly  the  seclusion  of  Athelney, 

frevented  this  place  from  ever  attaining  great  prosperity, 
'erhaps,  too,  the  wicked  attack  which  was  made  upon  the 
life  of  John  the  Abbot,  which  Asser  has  so  copiously  detailed 
from  the  account  of  an  eye-witness1,  might  have  been  another 
cause  of  its  unpopularity.  A  certain  number  of  the  FranMsh 
monks  had  conspired  against  their  superior ;  two  of  them, 
armed,  crept  after  him  into  the  church,  when  he  retired  there 
at  night  to  pray  alone,  insidiously  intending  to  murder  him. 
But  he  heard  the  sound  made  by  the  first  movement  of  the 
murderers,  and  not  being  ignorant  of  the  use  of  arms,  the 
powerful  Saxon  defended  himself  until  the  brothers  came  to 
nis 'assistance.  Although  severely  wounded,  he  escaped  with 
his  life,  and  the  villains  were  afterwards  justly  punished.  So 
scandalous  an  event  was  sufficient  to  damage  the  good  cause 
seriously,  and  indeed  it  gave  a  severe  check  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  foreign  priests  in  English  cloisters. 

Nevertheless  Asser,  the  scholar  of  St.  David's,  was  called 
upon  to  exert  himself  in  the  organization  of  monasteries  and 
their  schools.  We  will  return  to  his  own  words  on  this 
topic:  at  the  expiration  of  the  eight  months,  he  says, 
"After  I  had  frequently  asked  his  (the  king's)  permission 
to  depart,  which  permission,  however,  I  could  not  obtain, 
and  had  at  length  resolved  to  demand  it,  he  sent  for  me  on 
Christmas  eve3,  and  delivered  to  me  two  letters,  which  con- 
tained lists  of  the  possessions  of  two  monasteries,  called  in 
Saxon  Amgresbyn?  and  Banwille.  These  two  convents  he 
gave  to  me  from  that  day,  with  all  appertaining  to  them,  and 
with  them  a  costly  silk  pallium  and  a  man's  load  of  incense, 
with  words  to  this  effect:  he  did  not  give  me  so  little 
now  because  he  was  unwilling  to  give  me  still  more  at  a 
future  time.  And  on  a  later  occasion,  and  quite  unex- 
pectedly, he  conferred  upon  me  Exeter,  with  all  the  parishes 
belonging  to  it  in  Wessex  and  Cornwall.  And  then  I  re- 
ceived permission  to  make  a  journey  to  these  convents,  which 
were  richly,  endowed  with  valuable  estates,  and  from  thence, 
homeward*." 
"We  cannot  venture  to  judge  from  this  that  Asser  was 

1  Ut  audivimns  de  eo  a  qnibnsdam  referentibus.  *  Probably,  in  886. 

*  Galled  in  one  MS.  Congresbniy,  a  place  near  Banwell,  in  Somerset 

*  Asser,  p.  488,  489. 
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so  munificently  rewarded  merely  on  account  of  his  learned 
services  as  the  king's  teacher,  he  also  took  an  important 
part  in  the  practical  exercise  of  his  teachings,  and  from  his 
promotion  to  the  office  of  abbot,  and  even  bishop,  he  was 
linked  for  ever  to  Alfred  and  his  country. 

It  is  certain  that  he  became  a  bishop,  but  the  time  when  this 
took  place,  as  well  as  the  diocese  in  which  he  was  established, 
is  less  clear.  It  is  mentioned  by  our  authorities  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  The  king's  own  expression,  in  his  Preface 
to  the  "  Pastoral  Care,"  ib  indisputable:  he  there  alludes  to 
his  Bishop  Asser1,  with  whose  assistance  he  completed  the 
translation  of  the  book.  Besides,  a  number  of  documents 
from  the  year  901  to  909  were  signed  by  Bishop  AsBer, 
giving  no  clue,  unfartunately,  to  his  diocese3 ;  at  last,  in  the 
collected  manuscripts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Year-books,  we 
find  that  Asbot,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  died  in  the  year  910. 
According  to  this,  the  old  ~West  Saxon  bishopric  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  his  king ;  bnt  elsewhere,  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  century,  we  meet  with  Bishop  Wulfsige 
of  Sherborne,  who,  as  well  as  Asser,  might  have  been  included 
amongst  the  unmentioned  bishops  in  Alfred's  will3.  Nothing 
remains  then  but  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  after  the  death 
of  Alfred,  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  I.,  Asser  succeeded  to 
the  diocese,  and  thereupon  took  up  his  final  residence  in 
Wessex.  His  own  account  by  no  means  contradicts  this,  in 
which  he  asserts  that  Alfred  gave  him  Exeter,  with  a  paro- 
chial district  (he  expressly  says,  not  diocese)  in  Cornwall 
and  Wessex.  He  here  presided  over  districts  for  which,  as  a 
Briton,  he  was  peculiarly  adapted,  and  over  those  Saxon 
parishes  which,  only  lately  arranged,  passed  over  with  their 
bishop  to  Sherborne,  after  the  death  of  'Wulfsige4.  The 
certainty  that  Exeter  was  first  raised  to  a  bishopric  under 
Edward  the  Confessor,  cannot  be  affected  by  this  view  of  the 
matter ;  the  loose  political  connexion  of  the  state  with  the 

1  JEt  Aseere  minttm  biscepe. 

*  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  No.  385,  837, 1076, 1077, 1082, 1085, 1067. 

*  Bam  (bisceope)  set  Scireburnam ;  in  the  Latin  text,  et  Assero  de  Shirebnrn. 
4 1  entire!/  agree  here  with  the  reasons  given  by  Iangard,  History  and 

Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  ii.  420,  428,  ed.  ii,  for  differing  with 
Wright,  Biogr.  Brit.  Lit  p.  405,  ff. 
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Celtic  subjects  by  no  means  admitted  of  unity  in  Church 
government,  although  the  endeavour  to  restore  such  union 
had  not  ceased.  Thus  it  is  quite  clear,  that  in  addition  to 
his  labours  in  the  court,  Asser  took  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  churches  and  monasteries.  But  there  is  still 
something  to  be  added  to  the  history  of  the  latter.  Unques- 
tionably, women  feel  much  more  inclination  than  men  to  re- 
nounce the  world,  and  take  upon  them  monastic  vows.  For 
a  long  period  nunneries  had  already  existed  in  "Wessex,  like 
that  at  Wareham,  on  the  south  coast.  Two  new  ones  were 
now  established,  which  were  in  existence  until  their  final 
abolishment,  at  the  time  of  the  Eeformation.  At  Shaftesbury, 
in  Dorset,  "  at  the  south  gate,"  Alfred  founded  a  house  for 
nuns,  perhaps  in  the  year  887 ;  and  having  endowed  it,  as  well 
as  the  convent  at  Winchester,  with  rich  benefices,  he  placed 
his  second  daughter  Ethelgiva  in  it  as  abbess,  and  many  noble 
ladies  entered  with  her.  The  king's  daughter,  whose  health 
was  infirm  (she  was  probably  deformed  or  lame),  had  chosen 
this  mode  of  life  in  a  believing  spirit,  and  was  consecrated  to 
the  Church  in  her  early  youth1 :  and  Alfred's  wife,  Elswitha, ' 
for  her  soul's  salvation,  dedicated  a  nunnery  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  at  Winchester,  where  she  might  retreaj^after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  and  end  her  days3.  Ethelred  and  Ethelfleda 
manifested  equal  zeal  in  Mercia;  they  founded  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Peter  at  Gloucester,  endowed  it  with  costly  gifts, 
and  placed  there  the  relics  of  the  holy  King  Oswald3. 

After  having  thus  collected  the  historical  facts,  a  glance 
must  be  given  to  the  high  moral  purpose  which  our  Alfred 
kept  constantly  in  view  in  all  those  appointments  and  regu- 
lations, and  which  we  nave  placed  above  all  others  in  treating 
this  subject.  His  clergy  were  once  more  raised  from  their 
degraded  condition,  and' oy  means  of  instruction  and  know- 
ledge a  new  and  better  life  was  infused  into  the  Church.   But 

1  Besides,  Asser,  p.  485,  495,  the  document  of  the  establishment,  Begistrum 
de  Shaftesbury.  Kemble,  n.  810,  where  it  is  said :  "  And  mine  dochte  Angelyne 
for  panne  hie  was  on  broken  ihadod ;"  this  is  signed  by  Apered  Arcebisceop  as 
witness.  Florence  and  Simeon  mention  the  foundation  in  the  year  887;  v. 
Monast*  Anglic,  ii.  471,  ff. 

5  Monast.  Anglic  ii.  451,  from  the  remaining  annals  of  the  establishment. 

3  Wilh.  Malmesb.  de  Gest  Pontif.  iv.  283. 
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he  likewise  desired  that  the  rest  of  the  people  might  have  a 
share  in  instruction,  that  his  whole  kingdom  might  advance 
in  civilisation  and  morality.  That  was  the  extensive  sphere 
of  action  to  which  he  appointed  men  like  Asser  and  Plegmund. 
With  such  an  object  he  did  not  scruple  to  introduce  these 
foreigners.  In  the  churches  and  convent  schools  their  labours 
commenced,  sometimes  under  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances ;  but  their  results  became  evident  in  the  next  ten 
years,  when  under  Alfred's  immediate  successor  the  West 
Saxon  clergy  took  a  much  higher  position  in  education  than 
they  had  ever  done  before. 

But  in  the  present  day  nothing  increases  our  pleasure  more 
than  when  we  read  that  Alfred  acted  with  the  same  noble 
spirit,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  coadjutors,  for  the  mental 
advantage  of  the  laity.  The  king's  own  words,  in  his  cele- 
brated preface,  most  clearly  confirm  this.  His  wish  is,  "  that 
all  the  ireeborn  youth  of  his  people,  who  possess  the  means, 
may  persevere  in  learning,  so  long  as  they  have  no  other  affairs 
to  prosecute,  until  they  can  perfectly  read  the  English  Scrip- 
tures, and  such  as  desire  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  Church  may  be  taught  Latin1."  G-olden  words,  such 
as  have  been  seldom  uttered,  by  a  great  man  of  the  middle 
ages ;  and  only  in  much  later  days,  with  equal  force  by  the 
Beformers  of  the  Church.  As  the  most  beautiful  fulfilment 
and  realisation  of  this  wish,  Asser  relates  in  what  manner  the 
king  commenced  the  work  in  his  own  family.  He  gave  his 
children  that  complete  education,  the  want  of  which  he 
so  painfully  felt  in  his  own  case.  His  youngest  son  Ethel- 
werd,  who  in  particular  showed  great  talent  for  intellectual 
pursuits,  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  experienced  teachers, 
with  almost  all  the  children  of  the  nobility,  and  many  who 
were  not  noble.  The  sons  of  the  members  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, whom  he  loved  no  less  than  his  own,  he  caused  to  be 
taught  with  great-care,  and  was  himself  very  frequently  pre- 
sent during  their  instruction.    In  this  school2  they  eagerly 

1  D«t  eall  sio  giognft  fce  nfc  is  on  angelcynne  friora  morma  $ara  $e  fta  speda 
hsebben.  ftaet  hie  dsem  befeolan  m&gen  sien  to  liorauDga  oftfseste,  $a  hwile  fte 
hie  to  oanre  ofterre  note  ne  msegen  oft  ftone  first  $e  hie  wel  cunnen  englisc  gewrit 
arodan.  tere  mon  siftftan  furftur  on  laden  geftiode  $a  $e  mon  furftor  lseran  wille. 
and  to  hieran  hade  don  wille.    MS.  Hatton.  20. 

*  Asser,  p.  485 :  Com  omnibus  pene  totius  regionis  nobilibus  infantibus,  et 
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learnt  to  read,  and  even  to  write  Latin  and  Saxon ;  so  that 
before  they  were  old  enough  to  take  part  in  hunting  and  other 
manly  exercises,  such  as  are  suitable  and  honourable  for  noble- 
men, they  were  fully  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts.  Edward, 
his  eldest  son,  and  Efchelswitha,  his  daughter,  always  remained 
at  court,  under  the  charge  of  their  attendants  and  nurses,  and 
were  highly  esteemed  by  every  one,  natives  and  foreigners, 
on  account  of  their  affability  and  gentleness,  and  subjection  to 
their  father, "  in  which,"  Asser  writes,  "  they  continue  to  this 
day.  Besides  their  other  employments,  they  also  pursue  in 
their  leisure  hours  the  study  of  the  liberal  sciences ;  they 
have  learned  the  Psalms,  Saxon  books,  especially  Saxon 
poems,  and  they  read  very  frequently." 

A  regular  establishment  was  also  formed  in  Alfred's  court, 
where,  in  the  constant  occupation  of  teaching  and  learning, 
great  blessings  accrued  to  his  family  and  subjects.  Even 
those  who  were  destined  to  rule  in  future,  and  who,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  customs  of  the  age,  were  more  disposed  to 
cultivate  their  bodily  than  their  mental  powers,  participated 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  instruction,  and  became  in  parti- 
cular well  acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  their  native  land. 
With  touching  envy  the  untaught  old  looked  upon  the  more 
fortunate  young ;  and  those  judges  and  officers  who  had  been 
so  severely  censured  by  the  king  for  their  ignorance,  and  who 
found  learning  to  read  too  difficult  a  task,  caused  their  sons 
and  relations,  or  their  freedmen  or  servants,  who  had  been 
taught  at  school,  to  read  night  and  day  from  books,  and  tore- 
cite  their  contents ;  whilst  they  themselves  lamented  heartily 
their  own  neglected  childhood,  and  extolled  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  the  youth  of  the  present  times1. 

What  pure  happiness  must  have  been  felt  by  the  great 
king,  when  he  witnessed  such  progress  amongst  his  own  chil- 
dren, and  the  larger  portion  of  his  youthful  subjects !  How 
vast  was  the  improvement  now  in  the  country  south  of  the 
Thames,  compared  with  its  state  in  the  comfortless  period 
when  he  began  to  reign ! 

etaam  multis  ignobifibos,  sub  diligenti  magistrorum  con  tradftus  est,  in  qua  schola, 
etc ;  p.  486 :  et  Uteris  imbnere  solos  die  noctaqae  inter  caetera  nan  desinebat 

1  Snspirantes  niminm  intima  mente  doiebant,  eo  quod  in  juventate  sua  talibns 
studiis  non  stnduerint,  felices  arbitrantes  hnjns  temporis  juyenes,  etc.  Asser,  p. 
497  (in  conclusion). 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  SECTION  V. 

The  idea  of  attributing  the  establishment  of  a  university 
to  Alfred,  of  whom  so  many  incorrect  assertions  have  been 
made,  could  only  have  originated  with  persons  totally  unac- 
customed to  critical  reflection,  and  living  at  a  much  later 
date,  and  in  an  age  of  mere  pretension  to  learning.    A  visit 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  paid  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
in  the  year  1564,  gave  occasion  to  an  inventive  orator  to 
boast  of  the  superior  antiquity  of  this  institution  to  that  of 
Oxford,  in  a  clever  Latin  oration.    Upon  this  there  ensued, 
between  the  two  seats  of  scholastic  wisdom  in  England,  a 
dispute  which  was  carried  on  through  many  decennia  with 
the  greatest  obstinacy.     The  most  absurd  arguments  were 
used  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  establish  the  dates  of  their 
respective  establishments,  and  to  bring  them  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,   the   development   of 
Christianity  amongst  the  Britons,  and  even  to  the  Deluge. 
An  edition  of  Asser,  which  was  compiled  in  1603,  from  a  pre- 
pared manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  celebrated  historian 
Camden,  aimed  to  destroy  .the  proofs  brought  forward,  by  the 
learned  men  of  Cambridge.     In  this  book  is  to  be  found  a 
detailed  account  of  the  serious  discord  which  arose  in  886 
at  Oxford,  between  G-rimbald  and  the  old  scholars  whom  he 
had  found  there  on  his  arrival,  and  who  refused  to  conform 
to  his  new  foreign  regulations.     This  strife  had  lasted  for 
three  years,  when  Alfred  himself  went  to  Oxford  to  appease 
it.    The  adversaries  of  Grimbald  had  represented  to  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  prove  from  ancient  annals,  that  although 
their  institution  had  certainly  lost  somewhat  of  its  importance 
owing  to  the  oppressions  of  later  days,  it  had  flourished  for 
centuries  by  means  of  its  acts  and  institutes ;  and  that  Gtildas, 
Melkinus,  Nennius,  Kentigern,  and  others,  had  there  studied 
pious  literature,  and  that  even  Saint  G-ermanus  had  remained 
there  for  half  a  year.  Alfred  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  quarrel, 
and  Ghrimbald  indignantly  returned  to  his  monastery  at  Win- 
chester1.    So  far  this  genuine  Oxford  invention,  in  which  we 
perceive  not  only  the  endeavour  to  nullify  the  assertion  of  its 

1  The  well-known  paragraph  in  Asser,  p.  489,  490.    Turner,  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  book  v.  chap.  vi.  d.  42. 
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opponents,  but  also  that  spirit  so  characteristic  of  the  place  in 
all  ages,  the  propensity  to  decry  everything  foreign. 

But  Archbishop  Parker,  the  well-known  scholar  and  be- 
nefactor of  Cambridge,  had  already,  in  1574,  caused  the 
first  edition  of  Asser  to  be  printed,  in  which  this  suspicious 
narration  was  not  to  be  found.  No  other  manuscript  of  the 
Biography,  not  even  the  oldest,  which  was  then  still  uninjured, 
contained  a  trace  of  it.  "Whether  Camden  allowed  himself 
to  be  misled  by  so  manifest  an  invention,  is  doubtful.  No- 
thing but  an  infatuated  desire  of  supporting  ridiculous  asser- 
tions could  have  so  far  carried  away  the  Oxford  scholars,  as 
to  make  them  perpetuate  such  a  fallacy. 

Having  once  accepted  fabulous  evidence,  it  was  an  easy 
step  to  bring  to  the  assistance  of  their  theory  confirmations 
from  sources  familiar  to  the  people,  namely,  the  Legends  of 
the  Saints.  Not  only  was  GFrimbald  asserted  to  have  been 
professor  at  Oxford,  in  the  days  of  Alfred,  but  St.  Neot,  that 
pretended  kinsman  and  pious  admonisher  of  the  afflicted 
fang,  was  likewise  made  to  contribute  in  an  especial  manner, 
by  his  counsels,  to  the  foundation  of  schools  in  Oxford1. 

I  have  purposely  hesitated  about  bringing  so  purely  my- 
thical a  personage  into  the  narration  of  Alfred's  life,  but  on 
some  accounts  he  deserves  to  be  briefly  noticed. 

There  are  several  Biographies  of  St.  Neot,  some  in  Latin, 
one  (MS.  Cotton.  Vespasian  D.  xiv.)  in  very  good  Saxon. 
The  original  manuscript  must  have  belonged  to  the  tenth 
century,  when  Alfreds  deeds  and  experiences,  which  are 
there  mentioned,  had  already  been  formed  into  traditions  by 
the  islanders.  The  saint  is  of  course  the  principal  person, 
but  as  the  great  king,  who  had  been  dead  for  more  than  the 
age  of  man,  was  his  contemporary  and  relation,  he  was  also 
cSawn  into  the  circle  of  tradition. 

The  saint  is  called  "  Neotus,  qui  erat  cognatus  suus,"  in  a 
suspicious  article  in  the  false  Annals  of  Asser,  omitted  in  the 
Vita.  Several  manuscripts  of  legends  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
him  a  son  of  Ethelwulf,  and  consequently  Alfred's  brother. 

1  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  Alfred  in  his  earlier  years  may 
have  been  connected  with  this  saint,  who  lived  in  the  south- 
west of  England,  and  unquestionably  flourished  about  the 

1  J.  Brompton,  Chronicon  ap.  Twysden,  X.  Sariptt.  p.  814. 
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middle  of  the'ninth  century,  and  that  he  may  have  taken  advice 
from  him,  and  generally  held  him  in  high  estimation1.  It  is 
also  probable  that  St.  Neot,  the  day  of  whose  death  is  noticed 
in  the  calendar  on  the  31st  July,  was  already  dead  in  the  year 
877,  when,  according  to  the  legend,  he  appeared  to  the  king 
in  a  dream  at  Athelney.  In  all  the  authorities  adduced,  the 
assertion,  that  the  closest  blood-relationship  existed  between 
the  two,  rests  on  a  very  slight  foundation,  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  credited  that,  in  modern  times,  a  man  who  has  gained  for 
himself  much  merit  as  an  English  historian,  can  go  even 
further  than  the  monks  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
in  identifying  this  saint  with  Alfred's  half-brother,  Athelstan, 
King  of  Kent,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  after  the  year  851. 

John  Whitaker,  in  his  book,  which  appeared  in  18092, 
zealously  endeavours  to  support  this  opinion.  According  to 
him,  the  King  of  Kent,  after  bravely  fighting  against  the 
Danes,  and  being  unable  to  save  his  country,  renounced  the 
glories  and  sufferings  of  the  world,  became  a  monk,  and  in 
this  character  diligently  studied  the  Scriptures  in  solitude, 
and  occupied  himself  zealously  with  pious  devotions. 

A  conjecture  like  this,  which  selects  the  highest  and  best 
individuals,  and  blends  them  one  with  another  at  its  own  dis- 
cretion, cannot  be  of  much  value,  and  it  was  very  easy  to 
refute  such  arbitrary  decisions  by  a  somewhat  more  profound 
comparison  of  the  Legend  of  St.  Neot  with  general  history3. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  in  the  notorious  "Tracts  for  the 
Times,"  by  means  of  which  the  later  movements  from  Oxford 
to  Some  have  been  facilitated,  a  popular  Life  of  St.  Neot,. 
composed  by  a  very  skilful  hand,  in  which  a  romantic  account 
is  given  of  the  transformation  of  King  Athelstan  into  a  saint, 
on  the  battle-field  upon  the  sea-shore,  amongst  the  corpses  of 
the  slaughtered  Danes.    It  is  sad  that  tales  of  such  late 

1  Ingalph.  p.  870,  says:  Bex  Alfredns  sanctorum  pedibus  accliyis  et  subditus- 
S#  Neotam  in  ramma  yeneratione  habebat. 

*  The  Life  of  St.  Neot,  p.  69-87. 

*  This  was  first  done  by  Turner,  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  book  v.  chap,  v., 
and  in  a  book  by  Gorbam,  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Eynesbnry  and  St. 
Neot's,  in  Huntingdonshire,  ii.  1820-1824,  which  treats  circumstantially  of  the 
saint,  and  the  later  reverence  paid  to  him,  and  in  which  also  the  Saxon  Vita  is 
printed.  Amongst  other  things,  Gorham  refers  to  the  absurd  assertions  of  the 
Oxford  professor,  i.  41-48. 
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origin  should  be  diffused  intentionally  amongst  the  people, 
with  a  view  to  their  religious  instruction.  m 

Those  early  ages  were  prolific  in  romantic  fictions,  founded 
in  some  degree  on  fact.  By  way  of  contrast  to  the  foregoing, 
I  will  here  add  an  anecdote  connected  with  Alfred,  for  which 
I  could  find  no  other  place  in  the  book. 

John  of  Tynemouth,  a  collector  of  anecdotes  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  who  likewise  wrote  a  Life  of  St.  Neot,  relates 
the  following  poetical  incident1 : 

One  day,  when  Alfred  was  hunting  in  the  forest,  he  heard 
the  cry  of  an  infant,  which  appeared  to  come  from  a  tree. 
He  despatched  his  huntsmen  to  seek  for  the  voice.  They 
climbed  the  tree,  and  found  on  the  top,  in  an  eagle's  nest,  a 
wondrously  beautiful  child,  clothed  in  purple,  and  with 
golden  bracelets  on  its  arms.  The  king  commanded  that  it 
should  be  cared  for,  baptised,  and  well  educated.  In  remem- 
brance of  the  singular  discovery,  he  caused  it  to  be  named 
Nestingus3.  It  was  added,  that  the  great-granddaughter  of 
this  foundling  was  one  of  the  ladies  of  whom  King  Edgar 
was  passionately  enamoured. 


VI. 

ALFEED  AS  AN  ATTTHOB,  AND  THE  INSTRUCTOR  OP  HIS  PEOPLE 
IN  ALL  KINDS  Of  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  endeavoured  to  depict  the 
noble  zeal  which  animated  the  king  in  his  efforts  to  advance 
the  political  and  social  well-being  of  his  people.  He  did  not 
strive  to  repair  the  ruins  around  him  by  general  measures 
only,  but  also  by  directing  his  attention  to  many  individual 
details  of  reform  and  improvement,  and  thus,  aided  by  the 
most  unwearied  energy,  he  attained  success.  "When  we  con- 
sider this,  an  involuntary  wish  arises  to  penetrate  into  the 
inmost  workings  of  the  spirit  of  that  monarch  who  was  ac- 
tuated by  such  pure  moral  ideas  in  an  age  so  proportionably 
rude,  and  who  sought  to  make  those  ideas  the  motive  powers 

1  Dugdale,  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  i.  256,  ed.  i.  from  the  Historia  Anrea  of  John 
Tinenmth.  MS.  inBibl.  BodL  lib.  21.  cap.  117. 

*  J.  Grimm,  in  his  History  of  the  German  Language,  gives  many  other  equally 
interesting  passages,  from  which  numerous  charming  tales  have  originated. 
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of  all  bis  actions.  It  seemed  desirable  on  many  grounds  to 
give  precedence  to  tbe  foregoing  inquiry  into  the  operation 
of  Alfred's  strenuous  efforts  to  re-establish  Church  and  State, 
especially  as  by  so  doing  the  thread  of  chronology  is  not 
broken,  and  we  can  begin  to  consider  the  mental  culture  of 
the  king,  at  a  period  when  he  found  leisure  time  to  advance 
it,  not  only  by  receiving  but  by  imparting  knowledge.  It 
appears  from  numerous  authorities  that  Alfred  did  not  give 
himself  up  to  literary  pursuits  until  he  provided  for  the 
public  weal  in  the  fullest  manner,  and  his  industry  as  an 
author  was  displayed  in  the  second  half  of  that  interval 
during  which  the  struggle  with  the  national  foe  was  at  rest. 

In  considering  his  eager  thirst  for  knowledge  and  his  per- 
severing efforts  in  its  attainment,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
circumstances  already  related,  from  which  these  mainly  pro- 
ceeded :  they  were  the  love  for  the  national  poetry  which 
as  an  infant  he  imbibed  at  his  mother's  breast,  and  his  jour- 
neys to  Borne,  undertaken  indeed  in  his  earliest  youth,  but 
the  impressions  of  which  were  never  effaced  in  his  manhood ; 
a  dim  remembrance  of  the  heroes  and  glories  of  the  ancient 
world  always  lived  in  his  mind,  and  did  not  fail  to  give  a  bene- 
ficial colouring  to  his  strong  national  feelings.  It  seems  as 
if  there  already  existed  in  Alfred  that  blending  of  the  two 
elements,  which  in  after  times,  when  in  an  advanced  state  of 
intelligence  an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  antiquity- 
was  again  cultivated,  raised  many  a  great  man  to  high  re- 
nown. 

His  decided  taste  for  the  history  of  foreign  nations  and  of 
the  condition  of  distant  countries,  as  well  as  his  desire  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  them  by  observation,  are  at  least 
rare  developments  of  the  Germanic  nature  in  those  days,  and 
can  only  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for  by  his  having 
attained  a  knowledge  of  that  place  where,  amidst  the  rubbish 
of  many  centuries,  some  sparks  of  the  ancient  glory  still  glim- 
mered. The  old  times  had  long  disappeared ;  classic  purity 
in  literature  and  art,  previously  on  the  decline,  had  already 
succumbed  before  the  invasion  of  wild,  uncultured  strength ; 
yet  still  there  remained  enough  of  it  in  the  ruins  of  the 
temples  and  palaces  of  eternal  Home,  and  in  passages  from 
former  authors  in  the  true  Church,  to  fill  a  spiritually  minded 
prince  of  German  descent  with  reverential  astonishment,  and 
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breathe  into  his  soul  a  longing  to  peruse  for  himself  the 
relics  of  greatness  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  to 
enable  his  subjects  to  become  acquainted  with  them.    Alfred 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  this  work,  which  belonged  of 
right  to  the  Romish  Church,  but  which  she  either  uncon- 
sciously or  designedly  neglected. 
\j{+  ~  e~$*  J On  the  other  hand,  his  innate  love  for  the  old  poetry  of  his 
/ '  ^       nation  manifested  itself  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life. 
-^  i  /Tie  was  a  Germanj'(and  the  influence  of  his  descent  was  for"/ 
k  „  t  Lstronger  than  that 'which  ancient  Borne  exercised  over  hhnj 

l£^hose  Powerful  German  «mgs  which  the  boy  had  received  as 
~  £M*^ra  lasting  gift  from  his  beloved  mother,  often  rang  in  his  ears 
during  the  vicissitudes  of  his  chequered  career.  The  youth 
passionately  following  the  chase,  rejoiced  in  the  gigantic 
images  of  his  traditionary  ancestors,  of  whom  poets  Bung  in 
all  lands  from  the  Danube  to  the  Ehine,  from  the  Appen- 
nines  to  his  own  island ;  the  king,  in  the  most  troubled  hours 
of  his  sovereignty,  strengthened  and  confirmed  his  anxious 
heart  by  the  examples  of  patient  endurance  which  this 
poetry  revealed  to  him ;  and  the  father  caused  his  own  and 
his  people's  children  to  learn  betimes  those  poetical  treasures 
with  which  he  constantly  consoled  himself.  We  are  assured 
of  this  by  repeated  accounts  in  his  Biography1.  What 
traditions  at  that  time  were  familiar  to  him  and  to  his  people 
can  be  gathered  even  at  this  day,  without  much  difficulty, 
from  the  fragments  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  which  remain  to 
us ;  they  belonged,  without  doubt,  to  the  great  epic  cycle 
which  was  the  common  property  of  all  the  Germanic  races. 
This  is  shown  by  the  poems  of  Beowulf,  the  God-descended 
hero,  who  fought  with  monsters  of  all  kinds,  but  lived  in 
harmony  with  all  heroic  natures,  as  appears  in  the  Niebe- 
lungen  and  in  the  songs  of  the  Edda.  It  is  also  shown  in 
the  poems  of  the  wandering  minstrels,  who,  at  the  courts  of 
Hermanric  the  Goth,  Audoin  the  Lombard,  and  in  short, 
wherever  the  German  tongue  was  spoken,  sung  to  their 
audience  the  deeds  of  their  heroic  ancestors,  and  received 
therefore  golden  gifts8.  In  the  small  fragment  entitled  "  The 
Battle  at  Finnesbury"  appears  Hengist,  the  Mythic  Warrior ; 
and  judging  from  the  received  tables  of  descent  of  the  West 

1  Anv,  p.  473, 485, 497.       *  W.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Heldensage,  p.  13-20. 
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Saxons  and  their  kindred  neighbours,  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  vague  accounts  of  the  acts  and  deeds  of  celebrated 
men  which  we  possess,  once  resounded  from  the  lips  of 
the  wandering  Scalds,  and  even  in  Alfred's  day  were  living 
only  in  song.  The  origin  of  Christian  Anglo-Saxon  poetry, 
on  the  contrary,  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  impulse  and 
direction  which  Alfred  and  his  age  gave  to  the  nation,  and  it 
only  began  to  flourish  after  the  death  of  that  great  monarch. 
In  order  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  knowledge  which  had 
animated  him  from  his  earliest  youth,  the  man  was  obliged 
to  exercise  childlike  humility,  and  take  the  position  of  a 
scholar  at  an  advanced  age.  We  know  that  his  thirst  for 
learning  was  not  appeased  in  his  youthful  days,  and  he  found 
no  leisure  in  time  of  war.  But  his  powerful  mind  never 
relinquished  the  hope  of  winning  back  the  lost  opportunity, 
and  at  the  period  of  which  we  now  speak,  his  long-cherished 
resolve  was  crowned  with  success.  Before  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Asser,  he  had  already  endeavoured  to  benefit 
by  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  his  bishops ;  he  caused  one 
of  them  to  read  to  him  at  every  leisure  moment,  so  that  .one 
must  have  always  been  within  call,  and  in  this  manner  he 
mastered  many  books  before  he  was  able  to  read  them  for 
himself1.  He  may  already  in  his  youth  have  learnt  to  read 
his  mother  tongue,  but  he  was  grown  to  manhood  before  he 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  with  regard  to  writing, 
did  not  much  outstrip  Charlemagne,  who,  with  his  hand  so 
accustomed  to  the  sword,  made  but  small  progress  in  that 
art.  As  a  skilful  master  had  never  presided  over  Alfred's 
education,  the  self-instruction  to  which  he  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  must  have  been  exceedingly  tiresome,  and  no- 
thing could  have  been  more  difficult  to  him  than  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  mechanical  art  of  writing.  It  is  also  uncertain 
when  he  first  mastered  it,  and  whether  that  prayer-book 
which  he  always  carried  in  his  bosom,  and  out  of  which  the 
king,  in  the  days  when  all  seemed  lost,  derived  consolation, 
was  copied  by  his  own  hand.  But  the  taste  for  collecting, 
compiling,  and  preserving,  seemed  "to  have  been  born  with 
him ;  and  if  he  himself  was  not  able  to  do  it,  he  employed 
some  one  else  who  could,  to  transcribe  first  the  services  of  the 

1  Asser,  p.  487. 
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hours,  also  some  psalms  and  many  prayers1.  When  in  later 
times  he  selected  the  faithful  Asser  as  his  teacher,  all  the 
leaves  of  the  book  were  already  filled.  The  narration  is  as 
follows : 

Asser,  after  his  recovery  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
began  his  labours  with  the  king  at  Leonaford,  probably  in 
the  year  885.     He  remained  at  court  for  eight  months,  and 
this  long  period  must  have  been  invaluable  to  his  pupil  so 
desirous  ot  knowledge ;  for  from  the  first  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion with  which  he  may  have  been  but  imperfectly  acquainted, 
he  advanced  to  the  study  of  works  which  were  considered  as 
very  learned  in  that  age.   He  was  desirous  of  mastering  all  the 
literary  resources  which  were  at  his  command.     His  biogra- 
pher relates,  that  during  this  residence  at  Leonaford,  he  read 
to  the  king  all  the  books  that  he  desired,  and  that  could  be 
procured2 ;  for  the  habit  had  become  a  second  nature  to  him, 
amidst  all  his  bodily  and  mental  sufferings,  either  himself  to 
read  books,  or  to  listen  whilst  others  read  them.    But  the 
presence  of  so  congenial  a  companion  gave  rise  to  a  mutual 
interchange  of  ideas,  and  the  active-minded  king  knew  how 
to  draw  no  small  advantage  from  this  intellectual  conversa- 
tion.    "As  we  were  both  one  day  sitting  in  the  royal 
chamber,"  says  Assert  "  and  were  conversing  as  was  our 
wont,  it  chanced  that  I  recited  to  him  a  passage  out  of  a 
certain  book.     After  he  had  listened  with  fixed  attention, 
and  expressed  great  delight,  he  showed  me  the  little  book 
which  he  always  carefully  carried  about  with  him,  and  in 
which  the  daily -lessons,  psalms,  and  prayers,  were  written,  and 
begged  me  to  transcribe  that  passage  into  his  book."     Asser, 
secretly  thanking  Heaven  for  the  love  of  wisdom  that  was  so 
active  in  the  king's  heart,  joyfully  assented ;  he  was  already 
prepared  to  begin  his  writing,  when  every  corner  of  the  book 
was  found  to  be  occupied,  for  Alfred  had  written  many 
things  of  all  kinds  therein4.     Asser  hesitated,  the  king  be* 
came  urgent ;  Asser  then  inquired,  "  Will  it  please  you  that 

1  Asser,  p.  474:  "  Celebrationes  horarum,  ac  deinde  psalmos  quosdam  et  ora- 
tiones  multas." 

2  Asser,  p.  488:  "  Becitavi  illi  libros  quoscnnque  ille  vellet  et  quos  ad  manum 
haberemus." 

*  Asser,  p.  491. 

4  Erat  enim  omnirto  multis  ex  cansis  refertus. 
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I  transcribe  this  passage  on  a  detached  leaf  P  We  cannot 
tell  whether  we  shall  not  meet  with  more  similar  passages 
which  you  may  like ;  if  this  should  happen,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  have  already  made  a  separate  collection  of  them."  "  That 
is  a  good  thought,"  he  answered.  Asser  directly  arranged  a 
fresh  sheet,  and  wrote  the  passage  in  the  beginning.  He 
had  rightly  guessed  what  the  king  would  do,  for  on  the  same 
day  he  caused  him  to  entqr  three  more  quotations.  This 
book  also  was  soon  filled  with  those  quotations  from  their 
daily  conversations,  which  the  king  wished  to  impress  firmly 
on  his  memory.  The  activity  of  Alfred  equalled  that  of  the 
bee,  which  flies  from  flower  to  flower,  occupied  in  bearing 
their  sweet  products  to  its  well-stored  cells.?    Ife  I /  3  [ 

It  is  evident  that  Alfred's  industry  was  chiefly  limited  to 
compiling,  and  his  learning  was  of  the  same  character.  He 
gained  information  himself,  and  laid  up  at  the  same  time  a 
store  of  knowledge  for  himself  and  for  his  people.  It  is 
only  on  this  theory  that  we  can  explain  the  assertion  which 
is  made  by  his  biographers,  and  which  has  no  other  authority, 
that  on  the  same  day  when  the  above  quotation  was  made 
(it  was  apparently  on  St.  Martin' s-day,  November  11th1),  the 
king  began  to  study  and  translate  into  Saxon,  with  the  desire 
of  being  able  to  instruct  others.  This  short  account  gives  a 
lively  picture  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  aim  of  his  studies. 
It  does  not  indeed  tell  us  how  quickly  the  king  learnt  Latin, 
but  that  he  did  master  it  his  works  which  we  possess  abund- 
antly testify. 

From  a  scholar  he  soon  became  an  author,  and  this  sphere 
of  activity  was  commenced  by  the  common-place  book  which 
Asser  had  begun,  and  which  had  been  destined  by  Alfred  for 
his  own  private  use,  that  he  might  learn  the  passages  con- 
tained in  it,  and  thus  profitably  employ  his  time.  The 
writings  of  the  masters  which  he  thus  perused  furnished  rich 
material  for  annotation,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  book  grew 
to  the  size  of  a  Psalter ;  and  because  he  always  wished  to 
have  it  at  hand  day  and  night,  he  named  it  his  "  Manual2." 

1  Asser,  p.  492 :  "  In  venerabili  Martini  solemnitate."  This  occurrence  is  re- 
lated indeed  in  the  year  887,  shortly  after  the  last  annalistic  portion  of  the  work, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  and  longest  episode.  According  to  p.  488,  Asser 
came  to  Leonaford  in  the  year  885,  and  directly  began  his  instruction. 

*  Asser,  p.  492 :  Quern  Enchiridion  suum,  id  est  manualem  librum  nominar 
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Among  the  manuscript  treasures  of  Saxon  England  it  is 
unfortunately  useless  to  seek  for  a  single  entire  copy  of  this 
book,  which,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  must 
have  been  quite  commonly  known.  But  from  the  fragments 
of  it  that  have  descended  to  us  through  William  the  Monk 
of  Malmesbury,  it  must  have  comprised,  besides  a  collection 
from  the  Latin  authors,  many  notes  in  the  king's  own  hand, 
relating  to  the  early  history  of  his  people,  and  probably,  too, 
of  his  own  family.  Only  very  few  of  these  invaluable  relics 
remain,  and  how  many  important  observations  may  have  been 
lost  with  this  private  book1 !  From  the  historical  notices  it 
contained,  we  may  style  it  Alfred's  only  original  work ;  but 
although  all  the  rest  of  his  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
consist  of  translations,  they  are  executed  with  such  peculiar 
freedom  as  almost  to  merit  the  title  of  original. 

Among  the  translations  from  the  ancients,  the  principal 
one  is  the  celebrated  "  Consolations"  of  Boethius.  It  is  well 
known  in  what  high  estimation  this  work  of  the  last  Roman 
poet  and  philosopher  was  held  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  a 
monument  of  didactic  writing,  in  which,  with  much  talent, 
and  not  without  artistic  beauty,  the  little  that  remained  of 
classic  style  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Groths  was  blended 
with  the  progressive  Christian  spirit  belonging  to  a  new 
epoch.  In  the  misery  and  solitude  of  a  fearful  dungeon,  into 
which  he  had  been  flung  by  the  powerful  arm  of  a  wrathful 
Goth,  the  Boman  consoled  himself  with  reproducing  the 
lessons  of  wisdom.    Here,  after  the  old  Boman  manner, 

voluit,  eo  quod  ad  mannm  ilium  die  noctaque  solertissime  habebat."  From  the 
subsequent  narration  of  Asser  we  must  conclude  that  that  Manual  was  not  iden- 
tical with  the  Book  of  Prayers.  Wright,  Biogr.  Brit  Lit.  L  395,  considers  the 
two  as  one  work,  and  says  that  it  contained  "  prayers  and  psalms  and  his  daily 
observations."  Nothing  is  anywhere  said  of  the  latter,  and  the  author  is  perhaps 
careless  enough  to  translate  Asser's  "  Orationes"  by  u  Observations." 

1  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  123.  Liber  proprius,  quern  patria  lingua  Encheridkc, 
id  est  manualem  librum  appellavit.  The  detached  fragments  are  contained  in 
Wilh.  Malmesb.  Vita  Aldhelmi  (Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra),  and  p.  2,  treat  of  Ken- 
terus,  the  father  of  Aldhelm,  and  his  relationship  to  the  West  Saxon  royal  family; 
and  p.  4,  to  Aldbelm's  poetry  and  its  effect  on  the  people.  Further,  in  Florent 
Geneolog.  p.  693,  ed.  1592,  with  reference  to  the  reign  of  Eenfus,  it  is  said, 
"  Secundum  dicta  regis  AelfredL"  In  a  catalogue  of  a  Norman  convent  library, 
MS.  Bodl.  163,  fol.  251,  in  the  time  of  Henry  L,  there  is  a  book  called  "  Elfeedi 
regis  liber  Anglicus." 
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the  noble  doctrines  of  the  peripatetics  and  the  stoics  were 
explained  by  examples  drawn  from  ancient  traditions,  and  the 
work  was  also  penetrated  with  the  Christian  spirit  of  faith 
and  hope  in  one  G-od,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  whose 
Gospel  began  its  victorious  career  from  the  central  point  of 
the  Old  World. 

The  Latin  Church  regarded  and  carefully  preserved  the 
book  of  the  last  Roman,  as  an  inheritance  of  the  old  classic 
days,  until  its  own  foundations,  and  with  these  the  support 
of  the  revived  and  ever-youthful  literature  of  Greece  and 
Home  were  shattered  by  the  free  and  universal  spirit  of  the 
valiant  German  Protestantism.  The  ascendancy  maintained 
by  Boethius,  during  the  middle  ages,  waned  before  the  greater 
lights  of  that  time.  The  change  that  then  took  place  rendered 
his  work  valuable  only  as  a  model  of  philosophical  and 
grammatical  learning,  and  it  became  the  peculiar  property pf 
the  learned  priesthood. 

The  great  influence  of  monastic  schools  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact,  that  wherever  a  newly-formed  language  was  applied  to 
literature,  a  translation  of  Boethius  into  the  popular  dialect 
was  never  omitted ;  we  find  one  in  the  most  ancient  form  of 
the  old  High  German,  in  the  Provencal,  the  North  Prank 
(Norman),  and  even  Chaucer  made  one  when  he  gave  her 
language  to  England.  The  Anglo-Saxons  received  one  from 
their  best  prose-writer,  their  king  himself.  Instructed  by  the 
priests  in  the  literature  of  his  day,  Alfred  seems  to  have 
studied  this  book  above  all  others,  and  to  have  superintended 
its  translation  himself.  He  had  not,  at  that  time,  entirely 
mastered  the  Latin  language,  and  Asser  must  have  simplified 
and  read  aloud  the  text  which  the  king  rendered  into  Saxon1. 
This  arrangement  may  still  be  recognised  in  the  abridged 
form  of  the  translation,  in  which  many  sections  of  the  original 
are  missing ;  but  the  characteristics  which  the  work  presents 
are  in  such  strict  accordance  with  Alfred's  other  writings, 
that  great  importance  must  be  attached  to  it.  With  reference 


1  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  122.  "  Hie  (Asserio,  according  to  William's  style) 
sensum  librorum  Booetii  De  Consolatione  planioribus  verbis  enodavit,  quos  rex  ipse 
in  Anglicam  lingnam  vertit."  The  Gest.  Pontif.  ii.  248,  gives  a  similar  account, 
with  the  addition:  "Ulis  diebus  labore  necessario,  nostris  ridicule  Sedenhn 
jossn  regis  factum  est,  ut  levins  ab  eodem  in  Anglicam  transferretnr  sermonem." 
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to  the  other  translations,  we  will  remark,  once  for  all,  that 
the  king  always  handled  his  materials  in  the  freest  manner,  and 
in  general  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  letter  of  the  works 
before  him.  It  therefore  becomes  difficult,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  discover  his  knowledge  of  Latin ;  we  must  even  conclude, 
by  the  evident  errors  in  the  transcribing,  that  it  was  but  im- 
perfect ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  method  he  followed  left 
open  a  wide  field,  on  which  he,  as  an  independent  author  not 
bound  by  the  letter,  might  use  his  own  discretion.  It  ac- 
cordingly happens,  that  not  only  isolated  traces  of  his 
nationality  appear  from  time  to  time  in  this  translation  of 
Boethius1,  but  that  entirely  fresh  matter,  composed  of  the 
king's  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  amplifies  the  text  of  the 
Roman,  or  completely  suppresses  and  replaces  it.  We  will 
point  this  out  by  a  few  examples  from  Boethius.  The  well- 
known  tales  of  the  Boman  authors,  such  as  those  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice,  and  of  Ulysses,  are  entered  into  with  a  prolixity 
which  Alfred  carries  out  far  beyond  the  original.  After  he 
has  given  the  contents  of  the  verses  in  which  Boethius  treats 
of  Nero,  he  continues  with  reflections  on  the  cruel  abuse  of 
power,  which  crime  he  traces  back  to  the  example  of  the 
tyrant.  Wherever  in  the  Latin  volumes  there  is  mention 
made  of  the  nothingness  of  all  earthly  splendour  and  renown, 
his  noble  soul  inspires  the  smiting  words  of  the  Boman  with 
deeper  fulness  of  meaning  and  with  thoughts  springing  from 
a  truer  humanity.  Finally,  when  in  the  third  book  of 
Boethius  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  G-od  and  man's 
relation  to  Him,  he  casts  aside  all  the  fetters  which  up  to 
that  time  had  more  or  less  bound  him  to  the  text,  and  from 
his  own  heart  writes  down  all  he  thinks  and  feels  of  Grod's 
goodness,  and  wisdom,  and  holiness.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
make  a  judicious  selection  from  the  rich  materials  which  we 

1  The  name  which  he  inserts,  instead  of  that  of  Fabricius,  is  most  carious. 
Boethius,  ii.  7,  v.  15,  asks:  "Ubi  nunc  fidelis  ossa  Fabricii  manent?"  Alfred, 
Boethius,  ed.  Cardale,  p.  106,  translates  the  passage  thus :  "  Hwaet  sint  nu  paes 
foremaeran,  and  paes  wisan  goldsmiftes  ban  Welondes  ?"  Grimm,  Mythologie, 
p.  351,  supposes  that  the  old  skilful  northern  deity  replaced  Fabricius  in 
Alfred's  mind,  he  erroneously  deriving  Fabricius  from  fiber  (smith).  The 
belief  in  the  existence  of  this  deity  had  long  vanished ;  but  Alfred  showed  his 
correct  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  national  mythology.  See  Kemble, 
Saxons  in  England,  i.  421. 
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find  in  these  records  of  Alfred's  own  thoughts,  but  one 
example  of  the  paraphrasing  may  be  given. 

In  a  short  episode  of  his  second  book,  Boethius1  asserts 
that  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  ambition, 
but  desired  only  to  obtain  materials  for  discussion,  that  truth 
might  not  be  lost  through  silence.  Prom  this  the  king  takes 
occasion  to  explain  at  length  his  opinions  respecting  the 
manner  in  whicn  government  should  be  conducted.  He  says 
that  materials  and  implements  are  necessary  for  carrying  on 
every  kind  of  work.  That  of  the  king  consists  in  providing 
that  the  country  should  be  thickly  populated,  and  particularly 
that  the  three  classes  in  it,  the  clerical,  the  martial,  and  the 
operative,  should  be  largely  represented.  To  maintain  these 
functions  efficiently,  he  must  furnish  those  who  filled  them 
with  estates  and  donations,  weapons,  bread,  and  beer,  and 
clothing ;  in  fact,  with  whatever  is  requisite  for  each.  With- 
out these  means  he  cannot  preserve  his  tools,  and  without  the 
tools  none  of  the  duty  devolving  upon  him  can  be  performed. 
Alfred  states  that  his  constant  desire  therefore  is,  to  employ 
them  worthily ;  but  as  all  virtue  and  power  are  nothing  with- 
out wisdom,  the  results  of  folly  must  be  useless.  "  This  I 
can  now  truly  say,  that  so  long  as  I  have  lived  I  have  striven 
to  live  worthily,  and  after  my  death  to  leave  my  memory  to 
my  descendants  in  good  works3." 

This  confession  of  the  king  and  hero  is  so  noble  and  so 
great,  that  until  the  latest  times  those  who  read  it  will  be 
idled  with  astonishment  and  admiration. 

The  preface  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Boethius  coidd  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  written  by  Alfred  himself,  but  it  is  taken 
chiefly  from  the  preface  to  the  translation  of  the  Pastoral 
Care,  by  Gregory  the  Great,  and  is  an  old  and  valuable  testi- 
mony that  he  was  the  author  of  the  translation ;  it  explains 
at  the  same  time  the  method  of  study  pursued  by  him : 

"  King  Alfred  was  the  translator  of  this  book,  which  he 
turned  from  Latin  into  English  as  it  now  stands.   Sometimes 

1 II.  p.  7:  Turn  ego,  Scis,  inquam,  ipsa  minimum  nobis  ambitioncm  mortalium 
reram  fuisse  dominatam ;  sed  materiam  gerendis  rebus  optavimus,  quo  ne  virtus 
tacita  consenesceret. 

*  Alfred's  Boethius,  edited  by  Cardale,  p.  92 :  poet  is  nu  hra'Sost  to  secganne.  pset 
ic  wilnode  weorpfullice  to  libbanne  pa  hwile  pe  ic  lifede,  and  softer  minum  life  pam 
monuura  to  tefanne  pe  setter  me  waeren  min  gemynd  on  godum  weorcum. 
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he  translated  word  for  word,  sometimes  sense  for  sense,  ac- 
cording as  lie  could  most  clearly  and  intelligibly  interpret  it, 
in  the  midst  of  the  manifold  and  various  worldly  matters 
which  often  claimed  him  bodily  and  mentally.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  enumerate  the  different  affairs  which  in  his  time 
oppressed  the  kingdom  that  he  had  received.  Yet  he  studied 
this  book,  and  rendered  it  from  the  Latin  into  the  English 
tongue ;  and  afterwards  he  turned  it  into  verse,  as  it  now 
stands.  But  now  he  begs  of  those  who  may  please  to  read 
the  book,  in  Clod's  name,  to  pray  for  him,  and  not  to  blame 
him  if  they  should  understand  it  better  than  he  was  able  to 
do.  For  every  man  must,  according  to  the  ability  of  his  in. 
tellect,  say  what  he  says,  and  do  what  he  does." 

The  continuation  of  the  book  forms  a  short  historical  in- 
troduction, which  proceeded  unquestionably  from  Alfred's 
own  pen,  and  here,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  there  are 
decided  evidences  of  Alfred's  taste  for  historical  lore.  It 
treats  of  the  times  of  Theodoric,  but  with  the  impressions 
received  by  the  author  from  the  erroneous  ecclesiastical  nar- 
rations ;  and  the  consciousness  that  he  is  writing  of  a  ruler  so 
nearly  allied  to  himself  by  nationality  and  a  similar  exalted 
station,  is  scarcely  discernible  in  his  account  of  Theodoric. 
Only  a  few  traces  of  the  Gothic  family-legends  of  Jor- 
nandes  are  to  be  seen.  Alfred  states  that  the  G-oths  came 
from  Scythia;  that  Eaedgota  and  Eallerie1  reigned  and 
subdued  the  whole  of  Italy  between  the  mountains  and  the 
islands  of  Sicily.  He  also  says :  "  Theodoric  was  Ama!2,"  and 
although  he  was  a  Christian,  and  at  first  mild  and  just  to- 
wards the  Eomans,  yet  he  followed  the  Arian  heresy,  and 
therefore  caused  much  evil ;  ordered  the  Pope  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  most  cruelly  treated  the  learned  and  wise  Boethius. 
This  is  enough  to  demonstrate  that  Alfred's  Theodoric  is 
far  more  the  infernal  tyrant  of  the  orthodox  Church  than  the 
old  powerful  Bernese  hero  of  German  tradition. 

Alfred's  Boethius  must  have  been  a  favourite  book  in  his 
own  times,  and  it  is  not  only  mentioned  by  chroniclers  of  a 

1  Vide  the  Traveller's  Song,  in  God.  Exon.  ed.  Thorpe,  822, 333, 334. ;  J.  Grimm, 
Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Sprache,  p.  446. 

*  He  waes  Amaling.  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  424,  thinks  Alfred  had  no  I*tin  au- 
thority for  this  designation. 
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later  period,  such  as  Malmesbury  and  others,  but  has  also 
come  down  to  the  present  day  in  the  form  of  two  ancient 
manuscripts1. 

It  appears,  from  various  discrepancies  and  other  reasons, 
that  Alfred  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  that  transla- 
tion of  the  work  into  Anglo-Saxon  verse  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  old  prose  preface2.  But  the  actual  translator,  who  pro- 
bably lived  about  the  close  of  the  following  century,  doubt* 
lessly  had  Alfred's  version  before  him,  which  he  by  no  means 
knew  how  to  appreciate3. 

The  next  work,  and  one  which  is  far  more  interesting  in  the 
present  day  than  that  of  Boethius,  is  the  translation  of  the 
"Chronicle  of  the  World,"  by  Orosius.  The  reason  which 
induced  the  king  to  undertake  this  work,  is  to  be  found  in 
his  desire  to  impart  all  the  information  then  current  respect- 
ing the  whole  of  the  ancient  world  to  the  laity  of  his  country. 
A  varied  choice  was  not  open  to  him  when  he  selected  the 
meagre  and  incorrect  composition  of  the  Spanish  priest ;  all 
better  sources  of  information  were  unattainable  by  him  and 
his  contemporaries.  Accident  first  led  Orosius,  who  was  not 
distinguished  for  learning,  to  undertake  the  office  of  histo- 
rian ;  in  the  year  410,  he  became  acquainted  with  Augustine, 
a  father  of  the  Church,  who  at  that  time  was  occupied  with  the 
eleventh  book  of  his  work,  "  De  civitate  Dei4."  Augustine 
persuaded  his  friend  to  write  an  historical  work,  with  the  view 
of  supporting  his  own  refutation  of  the  charge  made  by  the 
heathen  writer,  that  Christianity  had  brought  complete  ruin 
upon  the  Roman  world ;  so  Orosius  commenced  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  man,  and  brought  down  the  account  of  the 
calamities  of  all  the  people  of  every  country  to  the  time  of  the 
Goths,  Alaric,  and  Athaulf,  the  scourges  of  Borne.  The 
object  of  the  work  recommended  it  to  the  orthodox  clergy,  who 

1  MS.  Cotton.  Otho,  A.  vi  sec.  z.,  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire;  a  copy 
of  the  same  by  Junius,  in  Oxford ;  MS.  Bodley,  180,  sec  xil  init. ;  Rawlinson's 
edition,  1698,  and  that  of  Cardale,  1829.  A  manuscript  was  in  the  library  of 
Bishop  Leofric,  of  Exeter,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  vide  Wanley, 
PataL  fib.  MSS.  p.  80. 

*  And  geworhte  hi  eft  to  leotfe.  MS.  BodL 

*  See  the  instances  noticed  by  Wright,  Biogr.  Brit  Lit  L  56,  57,  400  ff.    Tht 
manuscript  is  almost  completely  destroyed.    Fox's  edition,  1835. 

4  Augustinus  de  origine  animae  hominis,  ad  Beatum  Hieronymum,  ed.  Bene- 
dict, ii.  759. 
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turned  with  aversion  from  all  better  means  of  self-instruction. 
Authors  such  as  Trogus  Pompeius,  Justinus1,  Livius,  and 
Polybius,  whom  Orosius  had  casually  employed,  were  now 
entirely  neglected  and  forgotten. 

Alfred  again  treats  his  text  in  the  manner  we  have  before 
described ;  he  made  it  a  principle  to  select  only  what  was 
applicable  to  existing  circumstances.  Accordingly  he  omits 
entirely  the  dedication  to  Augustine,  and  many  other  pas- 
sages, and  contracts  the  seven  books  of  the  original  into  six2. 
Besides  the  omissions,  there  are,  in  almost  every  chapter, 
various  alterations,  repetitions,  or  slight  additions,  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  may  be  noticed.  When  Orosius, 
in  the  geographical  survey  of  the  ancient  universe  with  which 
he  introduces  the  Chronicle,  proceeds  to  speak  of  Hibernia, 
the  king  remarks  of  the  neighbouring  island,  that  warmer 
weather  prevails  there  than  in  Britain,  Decause  it  is  nearer, to 
the  setting-sun8.  Orosius  mentions  the  refusal  of  M.  Fabius 
to  accept  the  triumph  offered  to  him  by  the  senate  after  his 
dearly-gained  victory  over  the  Veientes.  Alfred  appends  to 
this  a  description  of  the  Boman  triumph,  from  sources  of 
which,  unfortunately,  we  remain  ignorant.  He  details  the 
entry  of  the  victorious  consul  in  a  magnificently-adorned 
chariot  drawn  by  white  horses,  as  well  as  the  procession  of 
the  senate.  A  dissertation  concerning  the  position  of  the 
two  governing  powers  of  ancient  Borne  was  also  added4. 
Attalus  bequeathed  his  estate  to  the  Bomans  "to  boclande," 
precisely  like  a  king  of  the  "West  Saxons5.  The  two  visits  of 
Julius  Caesar  to  Britain  are  included  in  one ;  but  he  asserts 
that  the  place  where  Csesar  crossed  the  Thames,  before  his 
last  victorious  battle  with  the  Britons,  is  to  be  found  at 
Wallingfbrd8.  In  the  reign  of  Commodus,  the  capitol  was 
struck  by  lightning,  which,  amongst  other  buildings,  de- 
stroyed trie  library  then  existing  there.     Alfred  inserts  from 

1  Alfred's  Orosius,  edited  by  Barrington,  p.  37,  quotes  these  two  authors,  as 
follows,  from  Orosius,  i.  8. :  Pompeius  se  h&ftena  scop  and  his  cnight  Justinus 
waeron  $us  singende. 

*  The  only  manuscript  extant  now  bears  the  still  unexplained  title:  Hoimesta 
Orosii.  Some  Latin  manuscripts  of  Orosius  are  entitled  Hormesta,  or  Hormesia 
Mundi.  Orosius,  ed.  Haverkamp,  Ley  den,  1738. 

■  Aelfr.  p.  30 ;  Oros.  i.  2.  »  Aelfr.  p.  184 ;  Oros.  r.  10. 

4  Aelfr.  p.  66 ;  Oros.  ii.  5.  «  Aelfr.  p.  1 96 ;  Oros.  vi.  9. 
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an  earlier  section  of  the  original  this  addition :  "  and  all  the 
old  books  therein  contained  were  burnt.  As  much  damage 
was  then  done  as  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  where  a  library 
containing  four  hundred  thousand  books  was  burnt ;"  this 
happening  at  the  same  time  that,  in  the  presence  of  Caesar, 
the  fleet  was  destroyed  by  flames1.  The  reverence  which 
such  a  lover  of  books  felt  for  so  large  a  collection  of  them 
would  not  permit  him  to  pass  over  this  account. 

It  may  be  easily  perceived,  from  such  examples  as  these, 
that  there  is  much  in  the  work  independent  of  the  original ; 
and  a  celebrated  interpolation  at  the  commencement  of  the 
book  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important  relics  that 
we  possess  of  Alfred's  writings.  It  consists  of  a  geographical 
sketch  of  the  large  tract  of  land  which  Alfred  terms  Ger- 
mania,  and  of  two  original  narratives  received  from  northern 
mariners2. 

Alfred  was  acquainted  with  Ptolemy's  principles  of  geo- 
graphy ;  he  found  that  they  were  also  followed  by  Orosius 
in  his  second  chapter,  and  he  perfectly  agreed  with  them  in 
respect  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  earth.  His  own  refer- 
ences to  Borne,  Palestine,  and  India,  have  been  mentioned 
before.  As  regards  the  north  he  is  better  informed  than  his 
author ;  here  he  tacitly  corrects  the  erroneous  accounts,  and 
gives  besides  a  description  of  the  situation  of  every  country 
where  the  German  language  was  spoken  in  the  ninth  century. 
The  boundaries  of  his  Germania  lay  along  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube,  and  extended  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  they  are  more  extensive  and  better  defined 
than  those  before  assigned  by  Tacitus.  The  actual  German 
land  he  divided  into  two  large  portions,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  distinguish  as  the  southern  or  East  Prank,  and  the  northern 
or  Old  Saxon3.  In  this  manner  the  Slavonic  boundaries  east- 
ward were*  defined,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  of  the 
situations  of  the  Germanic  Danes  of  the  south  and  north,  as 
well  as  those  of  Sweden. 

1  Alfr.  p.  221  ;  Oros.  vii.  16,  vi.  15,  with  which  compare  Parthey,  the 
Alexandrian  Museum,  p.  32. 

2  In  what  follows  I  rely  entirely  upon  Dahlmann's  excellent  treatment  of  the 
subject  contained  in  his  Inquiries,  i.  401,  f£,  which  in  every  instance  remains  un- 
refuted,  in  spite  of  Scandinavian  pretensions. 

'Dahlmann,  p.  418. 
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Then  follows  the  account  which  was  given  by  Ohthere  to 
his  liege,  King  Alfred1,  and  which  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  history  of  discoveries.  The  narrator,  a  wealthy 
mariner  and  whale-fisher  from  the  province  of  Heliogoland 
on  the  north  coast  of  Norway,  in  the  course  of  his  voyages 
(probably  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  fish) 
reached  England,  became  known  to  the  king,  so  eager  after 
knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  after  some  time  entered  into 
his  service.  But  to  designate  Ohthere  as  an  historical  per- 
sonage, and  to  recognise  him  again  in  a  commander  of  the 
same  name,  who  led  a  plundering  horde  into  England,  is  a 
vain  attempt  of  Scandinavian  learning2.  He  informed  his 
sovereign  that  he  had  gone  as  far  towards  the  north  as  the 
land  extended  in  that  direction,  and  that  he  had  turned  with 
the  land  to  the  east,  and  at  length  had  sailed  into  a  large 
river  (the  "White  Sea),  whose  coasts  he  found  inhabited 
by  Einns.  Amongst  these  people,  the  Beormen,  who  spoke 
nearly  the  same  language  as  the  Einns,  were  the  sole  culti- 
vators of  the  land ;  and  Ohthere  conversed  with  their  king, 
and  described  their  manner  of  life  as  similar  to  his  own. 
The  second  part  of  his  narrative  describes  the  large  extent 
of  Scandinavia  towards  the  south,  and  mentions  the  journey 
undertaken  by  Ohthere,  from  his  home  in  Heliogoland, 
across  Sciringesheal  (in  the  Gulf  of  Christiania),  probably 
through  the  Great  Belt  to  Schleswig  (aet  Haeflum8). 

The  other  navigator,  from  whose  lips  Alfred  wrote  down 
the  second  account  of  travel,  was  a  certain  Wulfstan,  whose 
native  country  is  not  mentioned,  who  sailed  from  Schleswig 
to  a  place  called  Truso,  which  was  probably  situated  in 
modern  Prussia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Eriesland,  and  who  fur- 
nished the  earliest  description  of  the  then  existing  coasts  of 
Estonia4. 

Neither  of  these  accounts  contradicts  the  erroneous  opi- 
nion entertained  in  preceding  centuries,  that  Scandinavia 
was  a  large  island,  and  that  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  or  Quaner 
Lake,  flowed  into  the  North  Sea.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  Alfred  must  be  judged  worthy  of  immortal  praise,  inas- 
much as  through  these  sources  of  information  he  acquired  a 

1  Ohthere  saede  his  hlaforde  Aelfrede  kyninge,  etc.    Al£  p.  21. 

*  Dahlmann,  p.  410.  '  Dahlmann,  p.  427,  443.  4  Alfred,  p.  25,  ff. 
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knowledge  of  the  more  distant  parts  of  our  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  by  his  own  true  German  energy  and  persever- 
ance, acquainted  himself  with  German  ethnography.  The 
title  of  a  geographer  may  be  justly  bestowed  on  the  king, 
who  so  eagerly  sought  after  geographical  and  historical 
knowledge,  and  he  was  indisputably  the  greatest  one  of  his 
age.  But  how  few,  in  the  present  day,  are  acquainted  with 
this  merit,  or  know  how  to  prize  it  according  to  its  value1 ! 

As  the  royal  author  found  the  pagan  kingdoms,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  universal  history  of  the  Old  "World, 
treated  of  by  Orosius,  so  the  invaluable  work  of  his  great 
countryman,  Bede,  furnished  him  with  the  history,  of  Chris- 
tendom and  of  his  own  people.  He  undoubtedly  descended 
from  generals  to  particulars,  when  he  resolved,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  laity,  to  render  into  German  this  national  work, 
which  had  hitherto  been  available  to  the  clergy  only.  Bede 
wrote  his  ecclesiastical  history  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Angles  and  Saxons,  and  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity amongst  them.  But  considerable  parts  of  his  work 
treat  necessarily  of  temporal  subjects,  and  notice  the  de- 
velopment of  the  numerous  small  principalities  founded  by 
the  German  colonists  upon  the  conquered  island.  That 
Bede  lived  in  the  north  of  England,  and  never  left  that 
part  of  the  country  during  his  long  life,  may  be  assumed 
from  the  knowledge  he  exhibits  concerning  his  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  His  knowledge  of  the  south  of  the 
island  was  chiefly  derived  from  vivd  voce  information. 
But  he  also  introduced,  in  their  proper  places,  many 
popular  and  legendary  matters,  which,  at  a  later  period, 
may  be   again  met  with  in  the  Saxon  Year-books.     In 

1  At  present,  only  one  manuscript  of  the  Saxon  Orosius  is  extant,  MS.  Cotton. 
Tiber.  B.  i.  legibly  written,  and  almost  contemporary.  MS.  Lauderdale,  which 
"Ogut  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Dysart,  is  not  to  be  found.  There 
is  a  copy,  by  Junius,  in  Oxford.  Sir  John  Spelman  first  inserted  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  geographical  portions  in  his  Vita  Aelfredi.  In  1773,  Daines  Bar- 
rington  published  the  entire  book,  with  a  geographical  treatise  of  Reinhold 
Forster.  Since  that  time,  the  pressing  necessity  of  a  satisfactory  edition  has 
renamed  unfulfilled.  Some  parts  only  of  the  work,  and  amongst  them  Oertnania 
and  the  two  narratives  of  voyages,  are  critically  treated,  in  Thorpe's  Analecta 
Anglosaxonica,  p.  81,  ed.  ii. 

k2 
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this  respect  especially,  he  ranks  in  the  third  place  amongst 
the  earliest  national  historians,  although,  in  the  better  ar- 
rangement of  his  materials,  in  the  steady  aim  towards  a 
higher  object,  and  particularly  in  the  intelligence  manifested 
throughout  the  whole,  he  far  surpasses  Jornandes  the  Goth, 
Gregory  of  Tours,  and  Paul  the  Deacon.  During  his  life- 
time, his  fame  reached  Borne,  and  soon  extended  over 
Western  Europe. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Bede,  his 
book  was  first  translated  into  German.  There  is  no  trace  to 
be  found  in  the  translation  that  this  was  accomplished  by 
Alfred ;  £he  name  of  the  king  does  not  occur  in  it,  and  it  is 
not  furnished  with  any  introduction  by  him.  But  the  most 
ancient  testimonies  leave  no  doubt  that  he  alone  was  the 
author1.  It  is  likewise  probable  that  the  compilers  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  who  must  have  undertaken  the  work 
soon  after  the  year  890,  when  they  took  into  consideration 
Bede's  book,  had  already  seen  their  king's  translation  of  it ; 
for  one  of  the  mistakes  committed  by  Alfred  was  copied  into 
the  Chronicle3. 

Conformably  to  his  purpose,  Alfred  prepared  a  selection 
from  this  national  historical  work,  which  he  evidently  endea- 
voured to  adapt  to  the  south  of  the  island.  He  therefore 
omits  the  prolix  accounts  of  the  relations  of  the  Church  at 
York  with  the  neighbouring  Scots,  who  were  of  a  different 
faith ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  history  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian kings  of  Wessex  is  literally  translated.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  the  details  of  the  first  conversions.  All  the  docu- 
ments included  by  Bede  in  his  work,  the  letters  of  bishops 

1  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  123,  enumerates  the  works:  Orosius,  Pastoralis  Gre- 
gorii,  Gesta  Anglornm  Bedae.  The  most  ancient  testimony  is  that  of  Archbishop 
Aelfric,  about  the  year  1000,  in  his  daily  Homilies,  iiii.  Id.  Martis  Sci  Gregorii 
papae  urbis  Romanae  inclyti:  HLstoria  Anglornm:  ftafte  Aelfred  cyningof  Ledene 
on  Englisc  awende,  translated  by  Thorpe,  the  Homilies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  ii  116.  Layamon,  in  his  Brut.  (Sir  F.  Madden's  edition,  i.  2),  uses  the 
translation  in  1205 : 

he  nam  pa  Englisca  boc 
pa  makede  seint  Beda. 

*  Beday  i.  9:  Maximus  imperator  creatus  est— thus  translated  by  Alfred:  ae 
casere  was  accenned  (born),  and  Chron.  Sax.  A.  881,  waes  geboren.  B.  Sohnrid, 
Geschichte  des  Angelsachs.  p.  lvii.  note  1. 
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and  popes,  are  wanting,  with  only  a  few  exceptions — for 
example,  the  first  epistle  of  Gregory  the  Great,  which  is, 
however,  merely  inserted  in  an  abridged  form,  and  indirectly 
noticed ;  neither  do  the  hymns  and  epitaphs  composed  by 
Bede  upon  saints  and  bishops  find  any  place  in  the  transla- 
tion. But,  again,  the  national  history  of  the  poet  Caedmon 
is  faithfully  retained,  and  the  proof  of  his  poetical  talent 
rendered  into  Saxon  verse,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  rest 
of  our  conclusions,  must  have  been  the  production  of  Alfred, 
for  Caedmon  himself  wrote  in  the  Anglian  dialect. 

Alfred  considered  that  the  miracles  related  by  Bede  ought 
not  to  be  withheld  from  the  people.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
he  places  the  full  index  of  its  contents  before  each  chapter,  and 
also  inserts  the  list  of  the  numerous  subjects  omitted  by  him 
in  the  translation1.  These  few  remarks  may  suffice  to  show 
the  character  of  the  book,  on  which  the  author  bestowed 
much  less  attention  than  on  his  other  works,  and  in  which 
nothing  is  to  be  found  to  compensate  for  its  manifold  imper- 
fections. It  is  matter  of  special  wonder  that  Alfred  did  not 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  supply  from  his  own 
knowledge  the  earlier  history  of  "Wessex,  of  which  Bede 
knew  so  little.  But  these  deficiencies  do  not  present  suffi- 
cient  reason  why  the  translation  of  Bede  at  the  present  day 
should  not  be  considered  as  valuable  as  ever2. 

The  other  works  of  Alfred  relate  to  theological  subjects. 
He  undoubtedly  took  peculiar  delight  in  the  writings  of 
Gregory  the  Great ;  and  after  becoming  acquainted  with 
them  himself,  he  took  pains  to  diffuse  them  in  the  national 
language  amongst  his  clergy  and  their  flocks,  in  order  to  ad- 
vance their  spiritual  welfare.  Gregory,  the  first  of  all  the 
popes  who  assumed  a  prominent  position  in  the  world,  has 
blended  his  history  for  ever  with  that  of  the  British  island. 
By  his  exertions  the  Teutonic  conqueror  of  the  country  was 
won  over  to  Christianity,  and  Alfred  desired  to  render  thanks 

•*  Wheloc's  Beda,  p.  8;  Smith's  Beda,  p.  479,  480. 

*  There  are  some  manuscripts  in  existence,  one  in  the  University  Library  at 
Cambridge,  also  MS.  Corp.  Christi  Coll.  Cambr.  41 ;  MS.  Cotton.  Otho,  B.  xi.  is 
burnt.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  original  editions  by  Wheloc,  1648,  and  Smith, 
1722.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  Stevenson  prepared  none,  when  he  published 
his  excellent  lecture  on  the  Historia  Ecclesiastica  (English  Historical  Society, 
1838). 
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to  him  in  the  name  of  his  people  for  such  a  benefit,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  literary 
works  of  this  prince  of  the  Church.  From  the  numerous 
Gregorian  writings  which  had  become  the  widely-diffused 
property  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  next  selected  the  Pas- 
toral Care,  "  that  book  so  full  of  deep  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, and  of  a  devout  spirit,  which  contains  such  simple  and 
comprehensive  directions  upon  the  great  art  of  a  wise  and 
gentle  spiritual  government1.' '  Gregory  had  written  the 
"  Regula  rastoralis  "  in  the  commencement  of  his  pontificate, 
when  he  was  reproached  with  having  attempted  to  avoid  by 
flight  the  election  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peters  "  In  it  he  col- 
lected together  many  passages  that  were  scattered  in  various 
parte  of  L  writings:  He  endeavou^d  also  to  point  out  in 
what  spirit  and  manner  the  spiritual  shepherd  should  enter 
upon  his  office,  how  he  ought  to  conduct  himself  therein, 
how  he  should  vary  his  mode  of  preaching,  so  as  to  suit  the 
different  circumstances  of  his  hearers,  and  how  he  must 
guard  himself  from  self-exaltation  at  the  happy  result  of  his 
labours.  In  the  following  centuries  this  book  had  a  decided 
influence  in  awakening  a  better  spirit  amongst  the  clergy, 
and  in  causing  efforts  to  be  made  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  Church.  The  reforming  synods  under  Charlemagne 
made  it  a  standard  for  their  proceedings  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  of  ecclesiastical  affairs3."     Its  renown,  and  the 

Sersuasion  of  its  excellence,  passed  from  the  Franks  to  the 
axons ;  the  translation  made  by  their  king  chiefly  contri- 
buting to  this  result.  The  original  indeed  was  to  be  found 
amongst  the  books  once  bestowed  on  Augustine  by  Gregory, 
and  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  still  remained  in  the  library  of 
the  monastery  at  Canterbury*. 

Alfred  may  have  first  undertaken  the  translation  about  the 
year  890,  after  being  occupied  for  several  years  previously 

1  Stolberg,  Leben  des  grossen  Alfred,  p.  271. 

*  Lan,  Gregor.  I.  der  Grosae,  p.  815. 

*  Neander.  Allgemeine  Gesohichte  der  Christlichen  Religion  und  Kjrche,  in. 
Vierter  Abachnitt.  i. 

«  Alfred  himself,  in  the  poetical  introduction,  MS.  Hattan.  20: 

pis  ©rend  gewrit.  Agostinus. 
offer  sealtne  sae.  stiSan  brohtae. 
See  Wanley's  CataL  libr.  MSS.  p.  172. 
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with  similar  works,  in  the  introductory  chapters  and  pre- 
faces of  which,  he  frequently  thanks  Asser,  Grimbald,  and 
Johannes,  as  well  as  his  Archbishop  Plegmund,  for  the  assist- 
ance they  gave  him.  In  this  case  also  he  sometimes  trans- 
lated word  for  word,  sometimes  meaning  for  meaning,  as 
these  men  deemed  advisable.  But  amongst  the  compara- 
tively large  number  of  existing  manuscripts,  his  translation 
has  hitherto  never  been  published  in  print,  the  cause  of 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  indifference  to  the  subject, 
which  in  our  times  has  lost  its  interest  amongst  the  few 
learned  men  acquainted  with  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  who 
might  be  capable  of  such  an  undertaking.  It  is,  however, 
easy  to  perceive,  on  a  comparison  of  many  principal  portions 
of  the  manuscripts  at  Oxford  with  the  Latin  text,  that  the 
king  translated  the  work  of  Gregory  much  more  faithfully 
than  those  of  Boethius  and  Orosius,  where  more  frequent 
occasions  were  afforded  him  to  give  free  course  to  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  ideas  and  experience.  Neither  does  he  appear 
to  have  omitted  anything  essential,  for  it  evidently  was  his 
intention  to  make  generally  known  the  whole  of  Gregory's 
book,  which  so  few  could  understand  in  Latin. 

But  the  most  valuable  memorial  of  his  mind  and  writings 
which  he  has  bequeathed  to  us,  is  contained  in  the  admirable 
preface,  in  which  he  not  only  sets  forth  his  purpose  in  pub- 
lishing this  book,  but  the  far  higher  aim,  entertained  by  no 
other  earthly  ruler  before  his  time,  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  its  study.  He  desired  by  his  own  example  to  re- 
vive the  learning  which  had  so  entirely  vanished ;  and  to  this 
end  he  reminded  his  readers  in  stirring  language  of  those 
better  times  which  were  past,  and  whose  glory  could  only  be 
regained  by  means  of  education  and  the  instruction  of  youth. 
It  was  therefore  his  anxious  wish  that  the  great  scarcity  of 
books  should  be  remedied,  and  he  caused  it  to  be  so  arranged 
that  each  bishop  in  his  kingdom  should  receive  a  copy  of  the 
Pastoral  Care,  and  at  the  same  time  a  small  golden  tablet,  of 
the  value  of  fifty  marks1.     Three  of  these  copies  have  been 

Preserved  to  the  present  day,  with  inscriptions  addressed  to 
'legmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Werfrith,  Bishop  of 

1  Ond  to  aelcum  biscep-stole  on  mhram  rice  wille  ane  onsendan.  ond  aelcre  bitt 
&a  aestei  se  hi$  on  fiftegum  mancessan.    MS.  Hatton.  20. 
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Worcester,  and  "Wulfsig,  Bishop  of  Sherborne ;  and  in  the 
style  of  handwriting,  they  resemble  each  other  in  a  remark- 
able manner. 

The  preface  concludes  with  a  poetical  prologue,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  book  there  is  an  epilogue,  also  in  verse,  in  which 
nearly  the  same  ideas  appear  as  in  the  preface,  but  with  the 
peculiar  expressions,  drawn  from  nature  and  her  analogies, 
so  characteristic  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  Hitherto  these 
verses  have  been  too  little  valued,  although,  as  they  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  original  manuscripts,  it  appears  to  be  indubitable 
that  they  were  Alfred's  own  production.  It  is  useless  to  think 
of  publishing  them,  or  the  entire  translation1. 

The  "  Dialogues,"  another  work  of  Gregory,  was  not  trans- 
lated by  Alfred  himself,  but  by  his  friend,  Bishop  Werfrith 
of  Worcester.  The  eminent  pope  had  written  this  book 
at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  his  friends  that  he  would  recount 
the  lives  and  miracles  of  the  Italian  saints.  He  gave  im- 
portant aid  towards  the  furtherance  of  superstition  in  his 
own  times  and  the  next  century,  by  the  record  of  numberless 
incredible  and  often  very  absurd  legends,  and  in  this  work 
he  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  means  of  furnishing 
the  Catholic  Church  with  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  As  he 
carried  on  these  unconnected  narrations  in  the  form  of  con- 
versations with  his  confidential  friend  Peter  the  Deacon,  he 
gave  them  the  suitable  name  of  Dialogues.  It  soon  became 
a  favourite  book  in  all  countries,  and  was  even  translated 
into  Arabic  and  Greek8. 

Bishop  Werfrith  did  not  undertake  the  translation  of  this 
book  from  his  own  idea.  The  king  commissioned  him  to  do 
so,  and  it  must  have  been  closely  allied  to  similar  works  of 
Alfred.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  it  had.  been  already 
noticed  by  Asser8,  who  had  not  once  mentioned  Alfred's 

i  Manuscripts:  MS.  Hatton.  20,  in  the  Bodleian  Library;  MS.  bibL  publ. 
Univ.  Camb.;  MS.  Cotton.  Tiber. B.xL,  injured bj fire.  MS. Cotton.  Otho,  B. iL, 
which  was  burnt,  was  prepared  by  Hehstan,  Bishop  of  London.  There  are,  besides, 
two  earlier  copies  in  Trinity  College  and  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  The 
preface  was  printed  in  Parkers  Asser,  1574;  in  Wise's  Asser,  1722;  and  in 
Wright's  Biogr.  Brit.  Lh\  397. 

*  Lao,  Gregor.  I.  the  Great,  p.  315. 

*  Asser,  p.  486:  Wer&ithom — qui  imperio  regis  libros  diakgprum  Gregorii 
papae  et  Petri  sui  discipuli  de  latinitate  primus  in  Swrni'iiin  lioguam  aliquando 
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works,  although  it  must  be  inferred  that  he  commenced  the 
Biography  at  the  precise  time  when  he  was  called  up  to 
assist  the  king  in  his  learned  occupations. 

Together  with  the  numerous  miraculous  histories  in  the 
book,  there  were  also  many  relations  of  actual  occurrences ; 
and  amongst  others,  the  life  and  deeds  of  St.  Benedict  were 
blended  with  the  account  of  the  former  kings  of  the  Ostro- 
Goths,  and  here  we  may  again  recognise  Alfred's  sympathy 
with  the  fate  of  this  branch  of  his  own  family. 

JSo  one  has  ever  yet  attempted  to  publish  the  Saxon  trans- 
lation, but  it  is  sufficiently  testified  by  the  manuscript  copy, 
and  from  the  evidence  of  Asser,  that  Werfrith,  following  the 
example  of  his  king,  did  not  strictly  observe  the  letter  of  the 
original.  It  is  also  probable  that  he  only  made  a  selection 
from  the  legends,  and  scarcely  translated  one  half  of  the  four 
books  in  the  Latin  version1. 

The  few  sentences  which  introduce  the  Dialogues,  were 
perhaps  written  by  Alfred  himself;  at  all  events,  they  are 
written  in  his  name  and  in  accordance  with  his  style.  It  is 
there  asserted  that,  from  the  perusal  of  holy  books,  he  had 
become  persuaded  that  it  behoved  him,  on  whom  Grod  had 
bestowred  such  great  temporal  glory,  occasionally  to  with- 
draw his  mind  from  worldly  pursuits,  and  to  direct  it  towards 
the  consideration  of  divine  and  intellectual  matters.  He 
therefore  entreated  his  faithful  friend2  to  translate  for  him 
such  books  as  treated  of  the  doctrines  and  miracles  of  saints, 
wherewith  he  might  console  and  strengthen  his  spirit  beneath 
the  oppressions  of  this  world.  Thus  the  translation  was 
specially  designed  for  himself:  he  was  the  child  of  his  age, 
and  fevoured  its  superstitions. 

Another  translation  from  the  works  of  the  earliest  fathers 
of  the  Church  has  some  claim  to  be  considered  as  Alfred's 

E reduction,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Anthology,  from  a  composition 
y  St.  Augustine.    The  Bishop  of  Hippo  Regius  wrote  the 

sensom  ex  sensu  ponens,  elacnbratim  et  elegantissime  interpretatus  est.  Gf. 
Willi.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  122,  jussu  regis. 

1 1  have  only  seen  a  MS.  Hatton.  76  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  sec.  si.,  and  that 
is  very  fragmentary.  The  only  other  copy  is  MS.  Corp.  Christ.  Coll.  Camb. 
No.  323,  sec.  zL 

*  and  ic  forpam  sohte  and  wilnode  to  minum  getrywum  freondum,  &c.  MS. 
Hatton.  76. 
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two  short  books  of  the  Soliloquies  about  the  year  387,  before 
he  had  taken  any  part  in  the  great  dogmatic  controversies. 
He  there  treats  of  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  which  is  only  to 
be  attained  by  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  of  the  difference 
between  truth  and  error.  The  mind  should  strive  after  the 
first,  that  it  may  itself  become  the  seat  of  truth,  and  thereby 
immortal.  These  ideas  were  pursued  in  the  pleasing  manner 
subsequently  adopted  by  Boethius,  namely,  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  the  author  and  Reason,  and  on  this  account 
Augustine  chose  the  title  of  the  little  work1.  In  the  only 
manuscript  of  the  Saxon  abridgment,  which  is  much  torn,  and 
very  defective,  the  last  mutilated  words,  leading  apparently  to 
the  conclusion,  are  these :  "  here  end  the  Proverbs,  selected 

by  King  Alfred  from  the  books,  which  we  call" 2     But 

this  is  the  only  evidence  that  Alfred  prepared  the  selection ; 
none  of  our  authorities  mention  it  amongst  his  other  works. 
A  preface,  which  on  account  of  its  train  of  thought  is  by 
no  means  worthless,  and  which  exhibits  some  similarity  with 
those  previously  written  by  Alfred,  may  perhaps  serve  as 
another  proof;  but  unfortunately  it  comes  to  us  in  a  very- 
imperfect  state,  as  does  also  the  entire  book.  It  speaks  alle- 
gorically  of  the  accumulation  of  wood  which  is  necessary  for 
building  a  house  to  dwell  in,  but  particularly  for  erecting  the 
high  abode  which  is  promised  by  St.  Augustine,  St.  Gre- 
gory, St.  Hieronymus,  and  many  other  holy  fathers.  It  pro- 
ceeds to  declare,  that  as  every  man  receives  the  dwelling 
erected  by  himself  as  a  fief  from  his  master,  and  desires  to 
enjoy  it  under  his  protection,  so  an  earnest  longing  after  a 
heavenly  abiding-place  is  recommended.  The  style  is*  pecu- 
liar, the  treatment  poetical,  and  by  its  not  infrequent  allite- 
ration takes  occasionally  a  metrical  character.  There  is  no 
trace  to  be  found  of  any  specific  purpose  which  the  translator 
had  in  undertaking  the  work,  whilst  Alfred,  in  the  prefaces 
before  mentioned  as  usually  prefixed  to  his  books,  would  not 
have  omitted  a  notice  of  this  kind.  It  is  also  noticeable  that 
the  whole  work  was  written  in  impure  Saxon,  a  circumstance 
which  probably  is  not  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  early  date 

1  S.  Augnstini  Opera,  ed.  Bened.  1, 426. 

*  ttttr  endiatt  pa  cwitjas  pe  Aelfred  killing  alaes  of  paere  bee  pe  wehatatf  ■ 
MS.  Cotton.  Yitellius,  A.  15,  sec.  zii.    Copy  by  Junius,  in  Oxford. 
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of  the  manuscript  and  its  incorrect  transcribers ;  but  there 
are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  collector  and  trans* 
later  of  the  proverbs  in  the  twelfth  century,  wishing  to  hide 
his  unrenowned  name,  declared  at  the  end  of  the  book  that 
it  was  written  by  the  beloved  king  whose  works  were  then 
still  known  and  read  by  the  people. 

The  Soliloquies  also  have  not  been  published,  and  would 
never  have  become  known  had  it  not  been  for  the  plan  of 
publishing  a  collected  edition  of  Alfred's  written  works, 
which  waB  projected  by  more  efficient  men  than  ever  before 
had  attempted  the  task,  and  they  not  only  entertained  the 
idea,  but  carried  it  out  on  strictly  critical  principles. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  middle  ages,  not  only  the  deeds  of 
the  King  of  the  West  Saxons  were  amplified  and  poetically 
exaggerated,  but  with  regard  to  his  literary  efforts  all  kinds 
of  productions  were  attributed  to  him,  of  which  at  the  pre- 
sent day  we  are  either  ignorant,  or  which  we  must,  without 
hesitation,  deny  to  be  his.  Towards  the  close  of  the  follow- 
ing century1,  it  was  affirmed  that  the  number  of  books  which 
he  translated  was  unknown.  The  most  valuable  account  we 
possess  is  that  of  Malmesbury2,  who  states  that  Alfred  began 
to  translate  the  Psalms,  but  had  scarcely  completed  the  first 
part  when  death  snatched  him  away.  The  Norman  monk, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  country's  language  was  certainly  not 
very  perfect,  could  not,  however,  without  farther  proofs,  at- 
tribute the  current  Anglo-Saxon  Psalter  to  King  Alfred ;  it 
has  descended  to  us  in  various  manuscripts,  and  it  may  be 
concluded  to  have  been  the  work  of  Aldhelm ;  there  must 
have  been  some  earlier  authorities  for  the  observation  that 
the  king  died  during  the  progress  of  his  undertaking.  At 
all  events,  it  was  believed  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and  it  wag. 
soon  declared  that  parts  of  the  Scripture,  and  even  the  whole 
Bible,  had  been  translated  by  him8. 

At  the  time  when  such  assertions  as  these  found  credence, 
many  sayings  of  King  Alfred  passed  current  amongst  the 
people  in  a  poetical  form4. 

1  Aethelweard,  iv.  519:  Volumina  numero  ignoto. 

3  Gesta  Beg.  il  §  123. 

*  Boston  of  Bury,  and  Historia  EliensU  ;  Hearne,  Spelman's  Life  of  King 
Alfred,  p.  213. 

4  Ailred  von  Bureaux,  by  Twysden,  X.  Script*,  p.  355:  Extant  parabolae  ejus 
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A  work  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  different  manuscripts 
and  various  dialects  of  the  thirteenth  centurv.  Alfred,  how- 
ever,  was  not  the  author,  but  certainly  the  hero  of  the  poem. 
It  opens  with  a  description  of  an  assembly  of  many  bishops  and 
learned  men,  earls,  and  knights,  which  took  place  at  Seaford, 
over  which  King  Alfred,  the  Shepherd  and  Darling  of  England, 

S resided ;  but  this  is  all  pure  invention,  and  it  is  particularly 
ifficult  to  connect  the  historical  event  with  the  place  men- 
tioned. Then  follows  a  whole  series  of  detached  sentences, 
each  beginning  with  the  words,  "  Thus  said  Alfred,"  and  ad- 
monitions are  added  respecting  the  fear  of  G-od,  obedience, 
wisdom,  temperance,  and  many  other  virtues.  In  the  thirtieth 
section1  Alfred  addresses  his  son,  whose  name  was  not  men- 
tioned, and  imparts  to  him  similar  wise  counsels. 

The  contents  of  this  book  of  proverbs  recur  in  various 
forms,  and  throughout  the  middle  ages,  not  in  England 
alone,  but  in  all  the  other  Germanic  countries.  The  style  of 
the  poem  appears  to  indicate  the  twelfth  century  as  the  date 
of  its  origin,  and  the  transition  state  of  the  language  employed 
proclaims  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  earliest  English 
tongue,  in  which  we  also  possess  the  long  epic  poem  of  the 
priest  Layamon.  Like  another  Solomon,  Alfred  is  made  to 
discourse  in  this  manner  at  a  solemn  Witenagemot ;  and  it 
proves  how  much  national  feeling  the  English  people  had  re- 
tained beneath  the  Norman  rule,  that  they  still  had  on  their 
lips,  and  even  woven  into  poetry,  the  treasures  of  old  popular 
wisdom  bestowed  upon  them  by  their  greatest  monarch,  whose 
memory  they  held  in  grateful  remembrance.  The  depth  of 
this  attachment,  which  was  fostered  more  by  tradition  than 
bj  history,  is  particularly  shown  in  the  beautiful  designation 
given  to  the  king — "  England's  Darling,' '  as  well  as  in  the 
general  conviction  that  Alfred  was  the  wisest  and  most  pious 
man  that  had  ever  lived  in  England ;  and  the  tradition  that 
it  was  he  who  gave  to  the  people  those  precious  old  laws,  the 
deprivation  of  which  was  so  painfully  felt  by  them. 

A  great  number  of  such  versified  proverbs  must  have  been 
extensively  known ;  for  in  a  somewhat  later  poem  reference 

plurimnm  habentes  aedificationis,  sed  et  vennstatis  et  jucnnditatfe.    Cf.  AnnaL 
Winton.  ap.  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  L  289. 
1  Kemble's  edition,  Solomon  and  Saturn,  p.  244.    Aelfric  Society. 
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is  made  to  several,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  so-called 
Proverbs  of  King  Alfred1. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  Parables  and  Proverbs,  the  king 
is  said  to  have  also  translated  for  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  Fables 
of  Esop,  so  dearly  loved  by  all  the  Germanic  races.  This  in- 
formation is  derived  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Norman- 
Erench  fables  of  the  poetess  Marie  of  Prance,  written  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  name  of  the 
Saxon  king  was  only  appended  to  those  copies  which  were 
circulated  in  England3.  Besides,  it  is  a  decided  fact  that  the 
epic  poem  of  Reineke  Puchs  (Eeynard  the  Pox)  was  indige- 
nous only  amongst  the  Pranks  and  Saxons  of  the  Continent, 
and  not  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Pinally,  it  is  asserted  on  a  much  later  and  less  credible 
authority,  that  Alfred,  like  the  great  Frederick  II.,  wrote 
a  treatise  upon  hawking.  It  is  well  known  that,  like  all 
German  princes  and  nobles,  he  was  exceedingly  fond  of  the 
chase ;  but  that  he  treated  it  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
seems  an  opinion  founded  on  a  misconception  of  a  passage  in 
Asser,  who  relates  that  the  king  took  pains  to  establish  and 
support  falconers  and  fowlers  ofall  kinds8. 

1  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  in  Kemble's  Solomon  and  Saturn,  p.  249. 

2  Marie  de  France,  Aesope  in  MS.  Harlei.  978,  foL  87,  b. 

Por  amur  le  cunte  Willarae 
Le  plus  vaillant  de  nul  realme, 
Meintenur  de  cest  livre  feire 
E  del  engleis  en  romans  treire 
Aesope  apelum  cest  livre 
Qu'il  translate  e  fist  escrire 
Del  grin  en  latin  le  turna 
Li  reis  Alurez  qui  mut  Tama 
Le  translate  puis  en  engleis, 
E  ieo  l'ai  rimee  en  franceis. 

In  Roquefort's  edition  of  the  works  of  this  poetess,  ii.  34,  ff.,  he  substitutes  the 
name  of  Henri  for  that  of  Alurez,  from  another  MS.  A  Latin  manuscript  of 
Esop  (MS.  Mus.  Brit.  Beg.  15,  A.  vii.)  contains  these  words:  DeinderexAngliae 
Affirus  in  Anglicam  linguam  eum  transferri  praecepit.  A  copy  in  Low  Dutch, 
quoted  by  Lappenberg  in  the  Getting.  Gelehrt.  Anzeigen,  April  1, 1844,  mentions 
Storing  Affirus  van  Englant. 

8  Liber  Alurcd  regis  de  custodiendis  accipitribus,  in  Oatal.  libr.  MSS.  aed 
ChristL  A.  1315,  apud  Wanley  Catal.  praef.  Asser,  p.  486,  et  falconarios  et  acci- 
pitrarios,  canicukrios  quoque  docere. 
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These  spurious  works  deserve  to  be  briefly  noticed,  for 
they  show  that  an  appreciation  of  the  versatile  literary  cha- 
racter of  the  West  Saxon  king  existed  at  a  time  when  very 
few  of  his  genuine  works  could  be  obtained.  But  enough  of 
the  latter  remained  in  existence  to  hand  down  their  fame  to 
all  ages.  The  knowledge  of  them  became  first  revived  when 
a  general  taste  was  awakened  for  research  into  the  German 
language  and  history.  Then,  by  degrees,  the  peculiarities  of 
Alfred's  literary  works  became  known  and  considered.  It 
soon  appeared  that  he  had  written  in  the  most  pithy,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  purest  prose  style  of  his  native  language. 
"We  learn  from  the  information  possessed  at  the  present 
day,  that  poetry  decidedly  predominated  in  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  until  tne  time  of  Alfred ;  and  that  the  merit  un- 
doubtedly appertains  to  him  of  being  the  founder  of  a  prose 
style  which,  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  his  death, 
displayed  its  richest  fruits,  chiefly  consisting  of  religious 
works.  Aelfric,  the  best  prose  writer  of  the  tenth  century, 
says  that  in  his  day  there  were  no  other  godly  books  in  the 
Saxon  language  than  those  of  King  Alfred1. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  good  example  which  the  king 
set  to  all  his  subjects,  of  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, gained  many  imitators  during  his  life ;  amongst  his 
teachers,  intellectual  friends,  and  bishops,  only  Asser  and 
Werfrith  attained  any  distinction  as  authors.  An  intimacy 
may  have  existed  between  Alfred  and  the  learned  philosopher, 
John  Erigena,  although  it  cannot  be  clearly  proved;  his 
scientific  and  literary  productions,  however,  never  flourished 
in  the  soil  of  England. 

There  is  an  important  but  anonymous  work  which  is  in- 
disputably connected  with  the  person  and  actions  of  the 
king,  and,  in  all  probability,  owes  its  first  publication  to  the 
revived  interest  in  the  literary  and  scientific  studies  of 
Alfred ;  and  this  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  the  principal 
authority  for  his  history.  The  oldest  manuscript8,  contain- 
ing the  first  of  the  Year-books,  written  in  German  prose, 
reaches  in  its  oldest  form  down  to  the  year  891,  and  perfectly 


1  Aelfric's  Preface  to  his  Homines,  Thorpe's  edition,  L  2:  baton  pan  boemntfo 
Aelfred  cjning  snoternoe  awende  of  Ledene  of  Engnsc 
*  MS.  Corp.  GhristiCoU.  Camb.  dxxiiL 
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resembles  those  manuscripts  which  we  possess  of  Alfred's 
time.  In  the  part  where  a  later  hand  began  to  write,  the  elec- 
fern  of  Plegmund  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  mentioned ; 
and  formerly,  on  no  very  reasonable  grounds,  the  entire  merit 
of  the  more  complete  records  in  these  Year-books  was  ascribed 
to  this  instructor  and  first  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  the 
Hog.  But  these  historical  works  had  no  author's  name 
affixed  to  them.  The  monks  of  one  of  the  south-eastern 
convents  of  England,  deriving  their  only  knowledge  of  the 
north  from  Bede,  and  whose  dialect  presented  but  a  slight 
resemblance  to  the  English  language,  apparently  already 
possessed  in  their  calendar-lists  similar  brief  historical  data 
concerning  the  earlier  centuries.  Some  of  these  were  taken 
out  of  Bede's  national  work,  others  originated  from  Welsh, 
and  particularly  from  Saxon  traditions,  which  evidently  bear 
in  some  cases  traces  of  the  national  poetry.  This  fact,  and 
the  decided  purpose  of  the  king  to  substitute  his  native 
tongue  for  the  unfamiliar  Latin  as  the  language  of  literature, 
occasioned  a  history  to  be  written  in  Saxon.  Moreover,  the 
events  of  the  age  and  the  deeds  of  its  great  heroes,  which 
were  very  remarkable  from  the  year  851,  gave  to  the  Chro- 
nicle a  very  different  and  more  comprehensive  form ;  and 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  for  the  next  forty  years, 
the  Chronicle  is  nearly  contemporary  with  the  events  it  re- 
cords. Alfred's  great  taste  for  historical  learning  is  very 
important  to  us,  for  to  it  we  owe  that  a  part  at  least  of  the 
records  of  his  life  and  times  has  reached  us  in  an  authentic 
form. 

It  is  certain  that  the  first  article  in  the  Chronicle  dates 
from  that  period  when,  for  the  second  time,  he  waged  war 
against  the  Danes ;  the  records  of  the  following  part  relate 
to  the  first  half  of  the  next  century ;  and  from  that  time  to 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  the  notices  of  this  very  remark- 
able literary  memorial  are  formally  arranged  in  a  regular 
manner1.     A  wide  field  was  thus  opened  to  thinking  minds 

• 

i  Might  Gaimar  refer  to  the  Chronicle  when  he  mentions  Alfred's  works  as 
follows?  v.  3461: 

II  fist  escrivere  un  Kvre  Engleis 
Des  aventures,  e  des  leis, 
E  de  batailles  de  la  terre, 
E  des  reis  Id  firent  Is  gnere. 
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amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  where  they  might  exercise  them- 
selves in  learning  and  teaching ;  and  their  king  himself  took 
the  first  steps  in  the  formation  of  a  literature. 

His  constant  exertions  for  the  country's  good  were 
directed  in  other  channels  also,  where,  indeed,  there  was 
evident  room  for  improvement,  and  where  his  efforts 
were  no  less  conspicuous  than  in  his  literary  pursuits. 
Alfred  caused  various  arts  to  be  sedulously  studied,  and 
in  many  instances  appeared  as  the  author  and  inventor  of 
new  plans  and  schemes.  Scarcely  anything  is  known  at 
present  of  all  the  artistic  works  which  were  produced  under 
his  direction ;  and  the  desire  to  know  something  of  Alfred's 
taste,  and  that  of  his  contemporaries,  must  ever  remain  un- 
gratified.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  his  visits  to 
Borne  exercised  an  early  influence  upon  him  with  respect 
to  architecture.  Since  the  seventh  century,  the  ecclesias- 
tical buildings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  approached  very  nearly 
to  the  style  then  prevailing  in  Rome;  but  whether  the 
powerful  impression  .which  had  been  left  by  that  city  upon 
the  boy  might  have  caused  him,  when  he  became  king,  to  aspire 
to  the  perfection  of  the  Italian  models,  must  still  remain  a 
question  to  be  solved ;  for  throughout  England  there  is  no 
structure  to  be  found  of  which  it  can  be  affirmed  with  cer- 
tainty, that  it  bears  any  traces  of  that  time,  or  was  erected 
under  Alfred's  superintendence.  We  must  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  few  details  given  occasionally  by  his- 
torians on  this  subject. 

"With  immediate  reference  to  the  buildings  which  were 
undertaken  by  him,  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  he  did  not 
bind  himself  to  follow  the  customs  of  his  ancestors ;  but 
that  from  new  and,  in  fact,  original  inventions,  endeavoured  to 
erect  something  much  more  costly  and  worthy  of  admiration1. 
We  are  evidently  given  to  understand  that  these  buildings 
were  chiefly  churches  and  convents  ;  for  as  it  was  necessary 
that  so  many  holy  places  which  had  been  consumed,  should 
be  restored,  it  is  possible  that  new  methods  and  a  better 
style  of  architecture  was  employed  for  this  purpose.  Where 
such  as  had  been  rased  to  the  ground  were  to  be  replaced, 
necessity  compelled  an  entirely  new  erection,  and  from  ne- 

1  Asser,  p.  486 :  Venerabiliora  et  pretiosiora  nova  sua  machinatione. 
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pessity  invention  arose.  This  must  have  been  the  case  espe- 
cially with  the  two  monasteries  of  Athelney  and  Shaftesbury, 
although  Alfred  had  recourse  to  foreign  aid  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  artistic  designs,  as  well  as  in  his  literary  works.  It 
is  well  known  that  innumerable  artists  and  labourers,  skilled 
in  every  kind  of  work,  and  procured  from  different  nations, 
were  to  be  met  with  in  his  employment*. 

In  the  little  island  of  Athelney,  hemmed  in  by  water  and 
thick  bushes,  there  was  great  want  of  space,  especially  as 
Alfred  desired  that  the  place  which  had  once  served  him  as 
a  stronghold,  should  always'  remain  one ;  being  surrounded 
by  water,  it  was  only  accessible  from  the  east  by  a  bridge, 
which  at  both  extremities,  and  particularly  on  the  western 
end,  was  furnished  with  strong  fortifications2.  Upon  the 
island  itself  he  caused  the  convent  to  be  erected,  where  it 
would  be  defended  from  the  wild  and  insecure  character 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Erom  the  records  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, at  which  period  it  was  still  in  good  preservation,  it 
appears  that  the  church  was  very  small,  but  that  it  had  been 
constructed  according  to  an  entirely  novel  style  of  architec- 
ture. Four  piers  were  sunk  in  the  ground,  no  doubt  on  account 
of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  soil,  supporting  the  whole  edifice, 
and  upon  them  four  arches  were  placed  in  a  circular  form8. 

Alfred  built  the  town  as  well  as  the  convent  of  Shaftes- 
bury, so  early  indeed,  if  the  account  is  credible,  as  the  year 
880*-  The  rebuilding  of  London  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. The  new  minster  at  "Winchester,  dedicated  by  Alfred 
to  the  Virgin,  must  have  been  used  in  his  lifetime,  for  Grim- 
bald  officiated  as  abbot  there ;  it  was  first  completed  in  the 
year  908,  when  Archbishop  Plegmund  consecrated  the  tower5. 
He  likewise  caused  the  cities  and  fortified  places  through- 
out the  kingdom  to  be  repaired  or  entirely  rebuilt;  and 
he  provided  modes  of  defence,  consisting  of  walls  and  en- 
trenchments, in  case  of  a  return  of  those  invasions  with 

1  Asser,  p.  495 :  Ex  nraltis  gentians  collectos  et  in  omni  terreno  aedificio 
edoctos. 

8  Asser,  p.  493 :  In  cnjos  pontis  occidentali  limite  arx  mnnitissima  pulcherrima 
operatione  consita  est. 

s  Wilh.  Malmesb.  Gesta  Pontif.  ii.  255. 

«  WUh.  Malmesb.  Gesta  Pontif.  ii  251 ;  Asser,  p.  495. 

*  Ethelwerd,  iv.  519. 

0 
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which  the  country  was  continually  threatened.  Those  cities 
thus  protected  by  Alfred  cannot  be  accurately  specified ;  and 
it  appears  that  in  most  instances  he  did  not  proceed  far  with 
the  work,  for  the  innate  indolence  of  his  subjects  placed  an 
invincible  obstacle  in  his  way1. 

Alfred  displayed  regal  magnificence  at  those  places  where 
he  was  accustomed  to  reside  with  his  court.  According  to 
his  command3,  the  buildings  were  adorned  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  halls  and  royal  chambers  were  constructed  from  stone 
and  wood  with  great  skill.  Some  stone  vills  were  removed 
from  their  former  sites,  and  placed  in  situations  better  adapted 
for  royal  residences. 

But  amongst  all  his  ideas,  there  was  one  which  was  most 
successfully  carried  out.  The  perfection  which  he  attained 
in  the  art  of  ship-building,  and  the  occasion  which  led  hiiw 
to  acquire  it,  will  be  noticed  in  the  following  section. 

Our  attention  is  now  particularly  directed  towards  the 
minor  inventions  which  were  produced  in  his  day,  and 
amongst  them  to  the  contrivance  for  measuring  time,  disco- 
vered by  Alfred  himself.  His  biographer  describes  this  in- 
vention. Only  by  the  help  of  strict  punctuality  could  the 
great  ruler  have  succeeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  such 
extensive  and  various  duties.  But  the  blue  sky  with  its 
planets  did  not  indicate  the  time  to  him  with  any  regularity. 
In  his  country  there  were  many  gloomy  clouds  and  con- 
stant showers,  which  often  prevented  the  calculation  of  time 
from  the  sun  and  moon.  Alfred's  inventive  genius,  however, 
discovered  a  remedy  for  such  perplexities.  He  caused  his 
chaplains,  whose  names  we  know  were  Athelstan  and  Were- 
wulf,  to  supply  him  with  sufficient  wax  to  weigh  down 
seventy-two  pence  in  the  scales3.  Erom  this  quantity  he 
ordered  six  candles  to  be  made,  each  of  equal  weight,  and 
twelve  inches  long,  with  twelve  divisions  marked  in  each 
inch.  These  six  candles  burnt  for  twenty-four  hours,  day  and 
night,  before  the  relics  of  the  saints,  which  always  accom- 
panied him  on  his  journeys.  But  here,  too,  the  weather 
seems  to  have  interfered  with  his  schemes.    The  boisterous 

1  Asser,  p.  493 :  Propter  pigritiam  populi  impend*  nan  imptentur,  && 

*  Asser,  p.  492 :  IUo  edocente. 

*  Asser,  p.  496 :  Tanta  cera  quae  septuaginta  daos  demrios  penflueL 
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-wind,  which  often  blew  without  intermission  day  and  night, 
penetrated  the  slight  doors  and  windows  of  the  churches, 
and  through  the  crevices  in  the  walls  and  planks,  and 
the  thin  canvas  of  the  tents.  The  light  either  became  ex- 
tinguished, leaving  the  king  in  darkness,  or  it  burnt  down 
quicker  than  usual,  so  as  to  prevent  the  observance  of  the 

*  astronomical  point  with  which  to  begin  the  daily  reckoning. 

Alfred  removed  this  obstacle  in  the  following  manner :  he 
had  a  lantern  carefully  made  of  wood  and  thin  plates  of  horn  5 
the  horn  was  white,  and  scraped  so  thin  as  to  be  scarcely 
less  transparent  than  a  vessel  of  glass.  The  door  of  the 
lantern  was  also  made  of  horn,  and  closed  so  firmly  that  no 
breath  of  wind  could  enter.  In  this  secure  receptacle  he 
could  now  place  his  candles  without  fear  of  injury;  when  they 
burnt  down  they  were  instantly  replaced  by  others,  and  with- 
out a  water-clock,  or  any  other  more  ingenious  contrivance 
still  undiscovered,  he  computed  the  time,  which  to  him  was 
so  exceedingly  precious. 

As  he  caused  all  kinds  of  ornaments  to  be  fabricated,  he 
could  not  by  any  means  dispense  with  goldsmiths1.  A  very 
remarkable  specimen  of  their  craft  has  been  preserved  to  the 
present  day,  and  has  been  frequently  represented;  it  is 
called  Alfred's  jewel,  and  is  a  beautiful  work  of  art.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  year  1693,  at  Newton  Park,  in  the 
lowlands  of  Somersetshire,  near  the  river  Parret,  somewhat 
to  the  north  of  the  spot  where  the  island  and  fortress  of 
Athelney  were  formerly  situated2.  There  the  king,  in  per- 
haps the  most  sorrowful  days  of  his  life,  lost  this  token  of 
his  sovereignty ;  it  remained  hidden  in  the  marshes,  until, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  it  was  accidentally  brought 
to  light  once  more.  It  is  now  preserved  as  a  precious, 
memorial  of  the  olden  time,  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
at  Oxford.  This  work  of  art  consists  of  a  polished  crystal 
of  an  oval  form,  rather  more  than  two  inches  in  length 
and  half  an  inch  thick,  inlaid  with  a  mosaic  enamel  of 
green  and  yellow.  This  enamel  represents  the  outline  of  & 
human  figure,  which  appears  to  be  in  a  sitting  posture,  hold- 
ing in  each  hand  a  sort  of  lily-branch  in  blossom.     Those 

i  who  have  described  the  jewel  have  made  various  guesses 

1  Asser,  p.  486,  says  that  he  instructed  goldsmiths  (aurifices). 

2  Akerman's  Archaeological  Index,  p.  143,  table  six.  1. 
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respecting  this  figure,  calling  it  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  Neot,  and 
even  Christ ;  but  the  least  perplexing  solution  would  be,  that 
it  is  merely  a  representation  of  a  king  in  his  state  attire. 
The  reverse  is  covered  by  a  plate  of  fine  gold,  in  which  not 
without  taste,  and  somewhat  fancifully,  a  flower  is  engraved ; 
the  oval-shaped  sides  are  bordered  by  beaten  gold  admirably 
and  durably  manufactured,  bearing  around  them  these  re- 
markable words,  which  banish  all  doubts  respecting  the  former 
possessor  of  the  jewel : 

AELFRED  MEC  HEHT  GEWYRCAN. 
Alfred  had  me  made. 

The  letters  of  this  inscription  are  all  capitals,  and  in  their  some- 
what stiff  form  agree  entirely  with  the  initial  letters  in  the 
principal  parts  of  the  authentic  manuscripts  of  Alfred's  time. 
Still  more  than  the  letters,  the  form  of  the  two  middle  words, 
by  their  primitive,  genuine  orthography,  bears  witness  to  the 
age  claimed  by  the  motto.  At  the  extreme  end,  where  the 
crystal  and  its  border  join  the  gold,  it  is  finished  by  a 
beautifully  worked  dolphin's  head  in  gold,  whose  empty  eye- 
sockets  must  have  once  contained  precious  stones,  and  from 
whose  open  jaws  a  small  golden  pin  protrudes.  This  pro- 
bably served  as  a  fastening  to  a  cane,  or  some  beautiful  staff, 
on  the  point  of  which  the  jewel  was  placed.  It  is  a  strange 
freak  of  fortune  which  thus  presents  to  us,  in  this  extra- 
ordinary work  of  art,  what  in  all  probability  was  a  part  of 
Alfred's  sceptre ;  it  gives  a  very  favourable  impression  of  the 
state  of  art  at  that  period,  and  of  the  skill  and  ability  of  the 
artist. 

It  is  certain  that  many  works  were  executed  in  this  man- 
ner, and  Alfred  himself  speaks,  in  his  preface  to  the  "  Pastoral 
Care,"  of  some  gold  work,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  exe- 
<mted,  referring  to  four  small  golden  tablets1,  one  of  which  he 
presented  with  each  copy  of  the  book.  They  were  worth 
fifty  mancuses  each,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  William 
of  Malmesbury  saw  one  of  them2.     Now  when  they  are 

1  Aestel,  an  index  or  small  tablet  with  columns :  pugillares ;  ttiwucc r. 

*  Gesta  Beg.  il  §  123 :  Cum  pugillari  aureo  in  quo  est  manca  auri.  The  rela- 
tion' to  each  other  of  manca,  mancusa,  and  marca,  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
ascertained.    Du  Cange,  p.  5. 
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all  lost,  nothing  can  be  accurately  known  of  their  value  and 
workmanship. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  coins  extant  with  Alfred's 
stamp  on  them,  but  in  their  execution  they  are  far  inferior 
to  the  coinage  of  other  Anglo-Saxon  princes.  The  image  of 
the  king  is  in  general  so  rudely  engraved,  that  every  attempt 
to  trace  any  resemblance  in  even  a  single  feature  must  be 
abandoned.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Offa  once  employed 
Italian  coiners ;  his  stamp  could  not  otherwise  have  attained 
that  perfection  which  every  one  must  grant  it  to  possess ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Athelstan,  Alfred's  grandson,  traces  of 
artistic  skill  are  again  perceptible  in  the  coinage,  which  then 
first  became  the  object  of  legal  enactments.  Erom  the 
coarse  alloy1  of  Alfred's  money,  we  may  infer  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  age  prevented  him  from  improving  it,  and  that 
he  prpbably  had  recourse  to  expedients  similar  to  those  which 
Frederick  the  Great  could  not  avoid  using.  His  laws  contain 
no  reference  to  coinage,  although  there  is  frequent  mention 
made  in  them  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The  shilling  and 
the  penny  existed1  as  coins,  as  well  as  a  third  part  of  the  latter2. 
On  the  pieces  of  money  we  possess,  the  king  is  simply  desig- 
natedAelfred,  or  Alfred  rex,  or  Elfred  MXX. ;  the  places  where 
money  was  coined  were  Dorovernia,  Oxnaforda,  and  Londinia. 

A  particular  branch  of  mediaeval  art  is  formed  by  its  ma- 
nuscripts. We  remember  that  book  whose  illuminated  let- 
ters first  smiled  on  the  child,  so  anxious  to  acquire  knowledge. 
The  few  manuscripts  of  Alfred's  day  which  are  still  in  exist- 
ence are  very  simply  written ;  the  hand  is  flowing,  and  very 
legible,  especially  in  the  old  copies  of  the  "  Pastoral  Care." 
The  initial  letters  of  the  chapter  are  regularly  decorated,  but 
without  great  splendour.  Dragons  or  monsters  of  the  bird 
species  and  distorted  human  countenances  are  drawn  with  a 
black  pencil  around  the  base  of  the  letters,  the  red  colour  is 
then  added  afterwards  for  shading. 

These  are  the  only  fragments  from  which,  at  the  present 
day,  we  can  derive  even  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  state  of  art 
and  knowledge  in  England  during  the  second  part  of  the 
ninth  century.     But  notwithstanding  the  great  obstacles 

1  Ruding.  Aiinals  of  the  Coinage,  ed.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  125. 

2  Legg.  Alf.  71 :  priddan  dael  paenninges. 
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which  present  'themselves  in  the  research,  we  may  clearly 
perceive  how  Alfred  ceaselessly  endeavoured  to  elevate  the 
intellectual  condition  of  his  people,  as  long  as  was  possible, 
by  means  of  his  own  influence,  and  all  the  resources  that  he 
could  command.  The  next  century  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his 
efforts,  which  had  regained  the  lost  ground,  and  provided 
efficient  defence  against  fresh  disasters. 


VII. 

RENEWED  CONTEST  AND  SUCCESSFUL  EESTJLTS — THE  KINGDOM 
DESCENDS  STRENGTHENED  TO  EDWARD  I. 

The  years  of  peace,  which  could  not  have  been  more  nobly 
and  profitably  employed  by  Alfred  for  the  mental  and  bodily- 
welfare  of  his  subjects  in  all  branches  of  legislation  and  poli- 
tical economy,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
were  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  Many  things  indeed  still 
remained  to  be  accomplished ;  some  might  be  effected  in  the 
quiet  intervals  of  the  immediately  succeeding  years,  but 
others  would  be  unavoidably  left  to  later  governments, 
with  still  less  hope  of  success.  The  pressure  of  outward 
circumstances  on  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  began  again 
to  overpower  all  consideration  of  its  internal  condition,  into 
which  the  incomparable  exertions  of  its  king  had  infused  sucli 
new  vigour.  Once  more  Alfred  was  destined  to  resist  the 
piratical  foe,  the  terror  of  all  organised  forms  of  government* 

Harbingers  of  such  a  misfortune  had  not  been  wanting 
during  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  king  pro- 
cured a  happy  tranquillity  for  the  country.  Rumours  of 
the  exploits  of  the  heathens,  who  still  molested  in  large 
numbers  all  the  coasts  of  the  opposite  continent,  were  con- 
stantly brought  over  to  the  Saxons,  and  claimed  the  serious 
attention  of  Alfred.  Yet  it  seemed  that  the  solemn  doc- 
trines which,  after  great  efforts,  he  had  succeeded  in  impart- 
ing to  the  marauders,  had  still  some  influence  over  them,  and 
restrained  them  during  this  period  from  making  any  fresh 
attack  on  his  dominions.  Since  the  year  885,  they  had  made 
no  actual  attempt  at  hostility ;  the  two  people  so  nearly  re- 
lated, but  who  had  so  hated  one  another  when  they  were 
separated  by  different  religions  and  habits,  had  learnt  to 
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know  their  common  interest  since  the  conversion  of  many 
Northmen  in  East  Anglia  and  even  in  Northumbrk.  ft 
seems  as  if  the  admission  of  the  Danes  into  the  more  civil- 
ised Anglo-Saxon  community  had  formed  a  strong  bulwark 
against  any  farther  attacks  of  heathendom. 

There  had  been  no  occasion  for  campaigns  and  battles 
during  this  period ;  the  deep  wounds  inflicted  on  the  Saxons 
by  the  lengthened  war  were  slowly  healing.  New  influence 
had  been  gained  for  them  by  the  heroic  king,  by  which,  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  were  ex- 
tended, and  its  supremacy  acknowledged  by  its  hitherto 
unconquered  neighbours.  Alfred  succeeded  also  in  effect- 
ing what  no  other  king  had  been  able  to  accomplish  be- 
fore him,  the  establishing  a  peaceful  intercourse  with  the 
"Welsh  Britons,  and  convincing  them  of  their  dependence 
upon  the  powerful  neighbouring  state.  During  the  long  con- 
test with  the  Danes,  the  old  national  hatred  had  not  once  been 
thoroughly  excited ;  it  is  true  the  "Welsh  had  by  their  enmity 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  sufferings  of  the  year  878,  but 
they  had  experienced  painfully  enough  that  the  Danes,  with 
whom  they  thought  to  make  common  cause,  did  not  spare 
them,  but  -added  severely  to  the  wretchedness  of  their 
condition.  Amongst  the  petty  princes  of  their  land  there 
were  continual  disagreements  and  quarrels,  it  was  therefore 
natural  that  the  weaker  side  should  first  turn  to  that 
country  which  had,  in  fact,  long  possessed  the  dominion 
over  them. 

It  was  about  the  time  when  Alfred  became  acquainted 
with  Asser  that  discords  such  as  these  prevailed  in  the  native 
land  of  the  latter,  information  of  which  is  only  derived  from 
him1.  He  applied  to  the  King  of  the  West  Saxons  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  his  monastery  of  St.  David,  for  protection 
against  the  constant  provocations  and  injustice  of  Hemeid, 
the  Prince  of  Demetia,  and  he  formally  made  Alfred's 
promise  of  aid  one  of  the  conditions  towards  attaining 
that  mutual  relation  which  the  king  so  much  desired.  But 
Alfred  also  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  things  to  fix  deci- 
sively his  authority  over  the  Welsh.  Being  severely  oppressed 
by  the  six  sons  of  Botri  Maur  (Eoderick  the  Great),  the 

1  Asser,  p.  488. 
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Lords  of  Venedotia,  or  North  "Wales,  Hemeid  first  submitted 
to  the  Saxon  power,  with  his  little  territory  of  Demetia. 
Helised,  son  of  Tendyr,  and  King  of  Brecknock,  overpowered 
by  the  same  adversaries,  yielded  himself  to  the  sway  of  Alfred. 
Howel,  son  of  Bis,  and  Prince  of  Glevesing,  in  the  present 
counties  of  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan,  Brocmail  and  Fern- 
mail,  sons  of  Mouric,  and  princes  of  Gwent-by-the-Severa, 
could  neither  of  them  any  longer  withstand  the  harsh  mea- 
sures of  Ethelred,  the  powerful  Ealderman  of  Mercia,  who 
desired  to  have  peace  within  the  borders,  and  they  went 
voluntarily  to  solicit  the  protection  of  King  Alfred.  At 
length  Anaraut,  the  son  of  Kotri,  after  renouncing  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Anglo-Danes  in  Northumbria,  from  which  he  had 
gained  nothing,  but  had  rather  suffered  injury,  came  with  his 
brothers  to  declare  his  willingness  also  to  submit  without  ap- 
pealing to  arms.  "When  he  came  into  the  presence  of  Alfred, 
the  king  received  him  with  all  due  respect,  adopted  him  as 
his  godson  from  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  probably  Werfritb, 
presented  him  with  rich  gifts,  and  caused  him  with  all  his 
vassals,  and  with  regard  to  all  his  seignorial  rights,  to  enter 
into  the  same  feudal  relation  with  Wessex  in  which  Ethelred 
and  Mercia  stood.  When  this  compact  was  explained  and 
comprehended  on  both  sides,  it  might  be  justly  asserted  that 
all  the  lands  of  South-Western  Britain  belonged  to  King 
Alfred1.  They  never  again  opposed  him,  nor  lent  any  aid 
to  his  northern  foes,  so  long  as  he  wielded  the  West  Saxon 
sceptre. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  again-threatened  outrages  of 
the  Danes  against  England  must  be  attributed  to  the  rest- 
less character  of  this  people,  and  to  the  great  losses  they  so 
frequently  sustained  on  the  Erankish  coasts,  but  at  the  same 
time  also  to  the  events  which  took  place  in  those  parts  of  Eng- 
land which  were  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population.  In  the 
year  890,  for  instance,  Guthorm-Athelstan2,  the  King  of  East 
Anglia,  died :  during  his  later  years  he  had  lived  much  more 
tranquilly,  compelled  either  by  age4  or  the  force  of  circum- 

1  Asser,  p.  488:  Omnes  regiones  dexteralis  Britanniae  partis  ad  Aelfired  regem 
pertinebant  et  adhuc  pertinent.  Dexteralis  means  southern,  in  which  direction 
it  was  then  considered  the  regions  inhabited  by  Britons  were  situated. 

2  Chron.  Sax.  a.  890 ;  Florent  Wigorn.  L  10& 
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stances,  and  seems  to  have  performed  faithfully  the  contract 
formerly  entered  into.  He  was  buried  at  Thetford1.  With 
respect  to  the  succession  in  his  kingdom,  there  is  much  ob- 
scurity in  the  sources  of  information,  which  however  tend  to 
show  that  circumstances  had  occurred  to  impede  its  regular 
course.  After  him  a  Northman  named  Eohric  reigned ;  and 
under  Edward  I.,  the  son  or  nephew,  Guthorm  II.2,  is  first  met 
with.  But  it  is  probable  that  after  the  death  of  Guthorm, 
the  principles  of  heathenism  were  revived  in  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk.  Egbert  had  reigned  over  one  part  of  Northumbria 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  Half  dene,  and  Guthfrid  of  the  Danes,  over  the  other 
part.  The  origin  of  this  prince  is  obscure ;  it  is  said  that 
he  was  a  son  of  the  Danish  king,  Hardicanute3 ;  he  was  a 
Christian,  and  an  especial  benefactor  to  the  church  at  Dur- 
ham. He  had  sworn  to  maintain  a  sacred  peace  towards 
Alfred ;  he  died  on  the  24th  of  August,  894,  and  was  interred 
in  York  Cathedral4.  Under  his  rule,  the  influence  of  Alfred 
seems  to  have  obtained  pre-eminence  in  Northumbria;  and 
after  his  death,  the  Danish  power,  which  was  represented  by 
the  three  sons  of  the  deceased,  vainly  attempted  to  resist 
it.  The  attacks  which  were  meanwhile  in  preparation  from 
abroad,  were  perhaps  connected  with  events  of  this  kind. 

Hitherto  the  Northmen  had  been  unable  to  make  a  firm 
footing,  and  to  establish  settlements  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
German  and  Prankish  Carlovingians.  In  spite  of  the  defi- 
ciency of  power  in  those  kingdoms,  and  the  great  defeats 
they  had  sustained,  the  warfare  was  continually  carried  on, 
ana  the  vagrant  enemy  was  never  allowed  to  have  any  rest. 
Wherever  they  appeared  anxious  to  settle,  they  were  either 
repulsed  by  some  unexpected  assault,  or  their  own  restless- 
ness urged  them  onwards  until  they  again  met  with  another 
adverse,  who  was  resolute  in  defending  his  poesessions.  At 
last  the  German  king,  Arnulf,  who  was  once  more  destined 

1  Gaimar,  v.  3383:  Le  cors  de  ltd  gist  a  Thuetfort;  but  according  to  the 
annals  of  the  peeudo-Asser,  in  Headlaga. 
8  Vide  above,  p.  140. 

*  Simeon  Dnnelm.  Gesta  Beg.  AngL  a.  883,  ap.  Twysden. 

*  Ethelwerd,  iv.  518  :  In  nataliUa  Sancti  Bartholomaei.  Simeon  Dnnelm.  Gesta 
AngL  p.  685. 
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to  do  honour  to  the  race  from  which  he  descended,  engaged 
with  the  enemy  on  his  northern  borders1,  with  a  considerable 
army,  consisting  of  Franks,  Saxons,  and  Bavarians. 

A  defeat  which  was  sustained  by  him  at  first,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  splendid  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ©yle, 
near  Louraine,  on  September  1st,  891.  Amulf  surprised  the 
Danes,  and  completely  vanquished  them  before  their  shipB 
could  come  up.  The  battle  was  so  decisive,  that  in  future 
the  Danes  never  attempted  to  fix  themselves  for  amy  length 
of  time  upon  German  territory2. 

But  another  large  army,  which  in  the  most  fearful  manner 
continued  to  ravage  the  northern  kingdoms  of  France,  stood 
in  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  Danes  who  had  been 
conquered  in  Flanders,  and  therefore  felt  no  actual  alarm  at 
this  defeat.  Hasting,  who  must  then  have  been  approaching 
old  age,  was  the  dreaded  leader  of  this  division.  Within  a 
year,  he  had  already  pillaged  the  district  by  the  river  Somme ; 
now  he  had  taken  a  firm  position  at  Amiens,  and  from  thence 
he  attempted,  by  sudden  attacks,  to  plunder  the  rich  establish- 
ments of  St.  Yaast  and  St.  Omer.  King  Odo,  who  marched 
against  him,  several  times  suffered  grievous  loss.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  incessant  devastations,  a  universal  famine 
visited  these  countries  in  the  year  892 ;  immense  hordes  of 
Danes,  who  found  nothing  more  to  plunder  there,  and  who 
were  joined  from  the  north  by  the  remnant  of  the  army  which 
was  defeated  at  the  Dyle,  assembled  together  at  Boulogne, 
and  embarked  with  their  horses  in  a  fleet  of  .250  ships, 
for  England3.  They  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Limene  (Lymne),  in  East  Kent,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Andredswatd,  which  the  Chronicle  describes  as  being  120 
miles  long,  and  30  miles  broad.  Here  they  probably  availed 
themselves  of  an  old  Eomish  fortification,  which  has  been  re- 
cently discovered.  They  brought  their  shipB  four  miles  upthe 
river  into  the  Wald,  and  came  upon  a  fortress  which  had  been 

1  Chron.  Sax.  a.  891. 

«  Annal  Fuld.  891 ;  Pertz.  M.  G.  S.S.  L  408. 

3  AnnaL  Vedast.  A.  892 ;  Pertz.  Monum.  L  528 ;  Chron.  Sax.  A.  898,  in  the 
original  Cambridge  manuscript,  692,  whieh  year  is  also  noted  by  Ethebrerd,  iv. 
518.  Lappenberg,  p.  842,  n.  2,  supposes,  in  accordance  with  Guido,  Alberich, 
A.  895,  that  Bjorn  Eisenrippe  was  the  conductor  of  this  fleet. 
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thrown  up  by  some  Kentish  peasants ;  and  as  it  was  still  in 
an  incomplete  state,  the  defence  made  there  was  unsuccessful. 
A  little  further  on,  the  army  settled  near  Appeldore.  Not 
much  later,  in  the  year  893,  another  fleet  of  eighty  sail  landed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  commanded  by  Hasting  himself, 
from  whom,  unquestionably,  the  entire  enterprise  derated, 
and  who,  being  compelled  to  leave  the  coasts  of  France,  came 
to  England  in  the  hope  of  finding  fresh  booty,  and  perchance 
a  kingdom,  as  others  of  his  countrymen  had  done  before.  H* 
went  up  the  Swale,  and  also  landed  in  Kent,  where  he  raised 
a  fortress  at  a  place  called  Milton1. 

In  this  position  the  two  armies  remained  quietly  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  following  winter.  About  Easter,  in 
the  year  894  (March  31st),  the  Danes  left  their  camp  at 
Appledore,  and,  protected  by  the  thickets  and  marshes,  they 
penetrated  into  the  neighbouring  districts.  Their  destructive 
march  extended  into  Hampshire  and  Berkshire2.  The  fickle 
inhabitants  of  East  Anglia  and  Northumbria,  some  of  whom 
were  still  heathens,  who  had  shortly  before  renewed  their 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Alfred,  the  Northumbrians  even  giving 
him  six  hostages,  acted  in  perfect  unison  with  the  large 
hosts  of  strangers,  joining  them  in  their  incursions  into  the 
contiguous  West  Saxon  and  Mercian  provinces,  as  often  as 
they  went  from  Appledore  or  Milton  in  search  of  plunder. 

The  moment  was  now  arrived  when  Alfred  once  more 
grasped  the  sword,  which  had  long  rested  in  the  scabbard 
whilst  he  was  exercising  the  weapons  of  the  mind  in  the 
peaceful  days  of  leisure.  The  dexterity  and  cunning  of  the 
foe  were,  from  long  and  painful  experience,  well  known  to 
him.  How  often  he  must  have  seen  that  the  Danes  never 
practised  a  brave  and  honourable  method  of  warfare,  but  were 
accustomed  to  steal  cunningly  out  of  the  heat  of  battle,  and  by 
treacherous  ambush,  to  gain  the  upper  hand.  Alfred  therefore 
resolved  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  this  experience,  which 
had  been  so  dearly  bought,  and  to  employ  the  greatest  cau- 
tion and  similar  craft  in  his  own  plans.  So  long  as  the 
Danes  remained  quietly  in  their  fortified  encampments  he 
did  not  attack  them,  for  the  localities  they  selected  were 

1  Chron.  Sax.  a.  893 ;  Ethelwcrd,  iv.  518. 

2  Ethelwerd,  iv.  518. 
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wholly  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  forest  and  the  bogs. 
But  every  preparation  was  made  to  give  them  a  bloody  re- 
ception on  more  favourable  ground. 

In  the  interval  of  peace  Alfred  had  also  provided  for 
the  warlike  defence  of  his  country,  especially  in  the  fol- 
lowing arrangements  :  all  who  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms  were  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  to  guard 
constantly  house,  field,  and  labour,  whilst  the  other  part 
opposed  the  enemy  in  the  battle-field;  at  the  appointed 
time  an  exchange  was  to  be  made,  and  the  two  divisions  were 
to  relieve  each  other.  There  was,  besides,  one  particular 
troop  which  formed  the  garrison  of  the  fortified  places,  and 
remained  always  under  arms1.  But  Alfred  unquestionably 
caused  all  his  soldiers  to  practise  the  arts  of  defence  during 
the  whole  time,  and  many  of  them  had  already  been  in  battle. 
Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Northmen,  Alfred  seems 
to  have  placed  a  small  troop  of  spies  on  the  south-eastern 
part  of  his  kingdom,  under  the  command  of  his  youthful  son 
jSdward,  the  crown-prince,  who  received  information  concern- 
ing every  movement  of  the  enemy2.  The  Ealderman  Ethelred 
had  likewise  summoned  his  troops,  especially  placing  those 
under  his  jurisdiction  to  garrison  the  newly-fortified  city 
of  London.  "When  Edward  announced  that  the  heathen  had 
passed  near  him  on  their  march,  although  he  was  unable 
to  obstruct  them,  Alfred  arose  with  the  whole  strength  of 
his  troops  and  encamped  between  the  two  hostile  divisions,  as 
near  as  he  could  possibly  approach,  owing  to  the  forest  and  the 
morasses  on  both  sides,  and  so  as  to  be  able  to  attack  either  on 
the  instant  it  might  venture  into  the  open  plain.  He  could  not 
have  selected  a  more  advantageous  position,  as  in  front  he  not 
only  separated  the  two  armies  from  each  other,  but  also  kept 
them  apart  from  those  who  were  in  the  Danish  interest  on  the 
eastern  coast.  It  seems  that  Hasting  was  induced  by  this  to 
promise  that  he  would  soon  quit  the  country,  and  that,  on  thi$ 
occasion,  he  sent  his  sons  as  hostages  to  the  Saxon  king^ 
who  sent  them  back  to  their  father1,  after  causing  them  to 

1  Hsefde  se  cyning  his  fierd  on  tu  tonumen.  swa  pset  hie  waeron  simle  healfe 
at  ham.  healfe  ute.  butan  paem  monnum  pe  pa  burga  healdan  scolden. 
Chron.  Sax.  A.  894. 

1  This  is  likewise  to  be  gathered  from  Ethelwerd,  iv.  518:  Praenotata  sunt 
haec  clitoni  torn  Eaduuerdi  filii  regis,  etc. 
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be  baptised,  he  and  his  son-in-law  Ethelred  being  their 
sponsors. 

The  Danes,  with  a  view  to  plunder,  went  in  small  bands 
along  the  edge  of  the  forest.  Similar  small  detachments 
were  sent  out  by  the  kins  in  pursuit  of  them,  partly  selected 
from  his  own  forces,  partly  from  those  forming  the  garrison 
of  the  towns:  by  day  and  night  there  ensued  perpetual 
collisions  and  skirmishes.  The  Danes  only  twice  ventured 
out  with  their  whole  strength  ;  once,  immediately  after 
their  landing,  when  the  Saxons  had  not  yet  opposed 
them;  the  next  time,  most  probably,  when  the  division 
which  had  invaded  the  remote  districts  of  Hampshire  had 
returned  heavily  laden  with  booty.  Apparently,  the  purpose 
of  the  heathen  was  to  go  across  the  Thames  and  to  reach 
Essex,  whither  their  ships  had  already  sailed.  Alfred  im- 
mediately went  with  his  troops  in  order  to  cut  off  their 
retreat.  At  Farnham,  in  Surrey,  he  compelled  them  to  fight, 
completely  defeated  them,  and  took  from  them  all  the  spoil 
they  had  amassed.  The  Prince  Edward  gloriously  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  bloody  conflict ;  the  heathen  king 
(Bjorn  F)  fled  wounded  from  the  battle-field.  His  army  rushed 
in  wild  confusion  towards  the  north,  and  passed  over  the 
Thames,  being  unable  to  discover  more  than  one  ford,  which 
was  probably  between  Hampton  and  Kingston.  They  re- 
turned into  Essex,  and  first  reassembled  in  the  island  of 
Thorney,  which  lies  at  the  outlet  of  the  Colne,  where  their 
vessels  had  previously  gone. 

Alfred  at  once  despatched  a  part  of  his  army  in  the  same 
direction.  For  a  long  time  the  Saxons  blockaded  the  Danish 
ships,  but  at  length  their  provisions  failed;  the  time  of 
service  of  that  division  which  maintained  the  siege  had 
expired,"  and  in  all  probability  they  had  no  ships  with  which 
to  approach  the  enemy  by  sea.  The  soldiers,  by  whom  the 
wege  had  been  commenced  and  then  relinquished,  were  re- 
turned home,  and  Alfred  was  himself  approaching  with  the 

1  This  is  borrowed  by  Lappenberg,  p.  343,  from  Chron.  Sax.  894:  Hofdon  hi 
hiora  onfangen  for  Haesten  to  Beamfleote  come,  und  from  Ethelwerd,  iv.  518: 
Obaecrant  pacis  barbari  jamque  foederisque  statum:  obsides  dautur ;  adtirmant 
jure  ezire  regno  praefati  regis:  actus  et  sermo  simul  una  complentur. 
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troop  appointed  to  take  their  place,  to  keep  the  besieged  army 
in  check,  and  fully  to  annihilate  it,  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  a  sudden  attack  which  had  been  made  by  the  faithless 
Northumbrians  and  East  Angles  upon  the  western  coasts  of 
his  kingdom.  The  Danes,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  the 
heavy  losses  which  they  had  sustained  at  Parnham,  and  being 
impeded  by  their  severely-wounded  king,  who  could  not  keep 
up  with  them,  had,  in  order  to  overtake  their  allies,  collected 
together  several  hundred  vessels,  in  which  they  sailed  for 
some  distance  along  the  south  coast,  and  threatened  to  take 
possession  of  Exeter,  whilst  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  went  into 
the  Bristol  Channel,  and  commenced  an  attack  upon  a  citadel 
in  the  north  of  Devonshire.  The  scheme  was  cunningly 
devised,  for  that  part  of  the  kingdom  was  then  entirely 
destitute  of  every  means  of  defence.  "When  this  intelligence 
was  conveyed  to  Alfred,  he  resolved  to  return  immediately 
with  the  principal  part  of  the  troops  then  remaining  with 
him,  to  make  preparations  for  defending  his  western  pro- 
vinces, and  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  every  attempt  at 
gaining  possession  of  them1. 

But  whilst  the  king  provided  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object,  he  had  at  the  same  time  to  carry  on  the  warfare 
in  the  east.  Eor  this  purpose  he  had  left  behind  a  strong 
body  of  his  forces,  which  marched  towards  London,  and  with 
other  auxiliary  troops  hastening  thither  from  the  west,  re- 
informed  the  Wison  already  there.  Unquestionably  this 
army,  commanded  by  the  Ealderman  Ethelred,  on  whom  de- 
volved the  duty  of  protecting  the  eastern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, penetrated  into  Essex  as  far  as  Bamfleet.  Thither 
Hasting  had  gone  with  his  troops,  shortly  after  the  battle 
at  Farnham,  again  occupying  that  fortress  which  he  had 
abandoned  in  the  year  885.  The  large  army  which  had  been 
formerly  settled  at  Appledore,  and  had  then  been  driven  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Colne,  was  also  opposed  to  him ;  it  was  now 
within  the  citadel,  and  Hasting  was  engaged  in  a  plundering 
expedition,  when  the  Saxons  appeared  before  it  in  all  their 
strength.  They  easily  overcame  the  resistance  attempted 
against  them,  stormed  the  fortress,  and  took  possession  of  all 
they  found  therein,  women  and  children,  as  well  as  every 

1  Chron.  Sax.  A.  894. 
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kind  of  property,  and  returned  home  to  London  enriched 
with  much  spoil.  The  ships  which  they  had  found  ashore  at 
Bamneet,  were  partly  broken  to  pieces  or  burned,  partly  taken 
to  London  and  Bochester. 

Amongst  the  prisoners  were  the  wife  and  the  two  sons  of 
Hasting,  who  were  sent  to  King  Alfred ;  he  did  not  avenge 
himself  upon  them,  however,  but  once  again  showed  his 
generous  and  Christian  nature  by  sending  them  back  to  the 
treacherous  Dane,  with  costly  presents.  Hasting,  who  had 
violated  his  oath  to  the  godfather  of  his  children,  could  not 
yet  be  won  to  improvement  and  conversion.  Even  after  his 
fortress  was  taken,  and  he  had  experienced  the  most  bene* 
volent  treatment  from  Ethelred  and  Alfred,  he  did  not  ab- 
stain from  devastating  in  the  wildest  manner  the  dominions 
of  his  benefactors1.  He  knew  that  his  brave  opponent 
was  busily  engaged  in  the  distant  west,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
he  effected  a  union  of  the  scattered  hordes  in  Essex,  which 
he  reinforced  by  fresh  allies  from  the  coaats  of  Northumbria 
and  East  Anglia.  He  formed  with  them  a  strong  entrench- 
ment at  Shobury,  somewhat  to  the  east  of  Bamneet.  He 
soon  considered  his  forces  sufficiently  strong  to  attack 
Mercia ;  then  marched  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
and  passed  across  the  country,  until  he  reached  the  Severn, 
intending  to  follow  the  course  of  that  river  towards  the 
south. 

But  Ethelred  did  not  look  idly  on  during  these  disturb- 
ances, he  collected  together  all  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand ;  Ethelhelm,  the  Ealderman  of  Wiltshire,  Ealderman 
Ethelnoth,  and  the  royal  Thanes  who  occupied  the  garrisons, 
also  came  with  their  forces.  Those  places  east  of  the  river 
Parrot,  and  east  and  west  of  Selwood,  sent  their  soldiers,  as 
did  the  countries  north  of  the  Thames  and  west  of  the 
Severn,  and  even  North  "Wales.  With  this  great  army 
Ethelred  marched  against  the  Danes,  and  encountered  them 
at  Buttington,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  where  they  were 
secured  behind  their  fortifications.     He  immediately  sur- 

1  And  eft  o$re  sifte  he  waes  on  herga$  gelend  on  paet  ilce  rice,  pa  pa  man  his 
geweorc  abraec  Chron.  Sax.  A.  894,  where  the  twice-repeated  capture  of 
Easting's  sons  is  considered  as  one. 
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rounded  them  on  every  side,  and  for  many  weeks1  prevented 
them  from  making  any  attempt  to  escape.  As  all  means  of 
conveyance  were  cut  off,  a  fearful  famine  ensued  amongst 
the  besieged  army ;  they  had  already  devoured  the  greater 
number  of  their  horses,  and  many  had  died  of  starvation, 
when  Hasting  found  himself  compelled  to  risk  a  sally  to- 
wards the  east.  A  fearful  battle  ensued,  in  which  many 
royal  Thanes  were  killed,  amongst  them  one  named  Ordheh ; 
but  the  Christians  were  victorious,  and  scattered  the  North- 
men in  wild  flight2. 

If  that  is  true  which  we  gather  from  the  incomprehen- 
sible words  of  Ethelwerd,  Hasting  concluded  a  treaty,  by 
which  he  promised  to  quit  Mercia.  It  is  clear  that  he  was 
obliged  to  do  so  without  delay ;  and  his  victors  appear  to 
have  permitted  him  to  depart  unmolested.  He  reached  his 
fortress  in  Essex ;  but  before  the  winter8,  he  hastily  gathered 
together  the  dispersed  remnant  of  his  countrymen,  and 
fresh  troops  of  East  Angles  and  Northumbrians,  and  formed 
them  into  a  large  army.  They  gave  their  women,  their 
ships,  and  all  their  property,  into  the  charge  of  the  East 
Angles,  and  then  journeyed,  day  and  night,  in  unbroken 
marches  back  again  to  the  north-west.  The  pirate  seems 
to  have  laid  much  stress  upon  effecting  his  passage  to  the 
western  coast ;  perhaps  he  purposed  advancing  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  great  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  which 
was  in  the  mean  time  hard  pressed  by  Alfred. 

Immediately  after  the  victory  at  Buttington,  Ethelred  had 
dismissed  the  Mercian  troops  according  to  custom.  Thus 
Hasting  met  with  no  opposition  to  his  departure,  and  he 
reached  Chester,  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Wirral4.  But  he  did  not  succeed  in  surprising  the 
garrison,  which  was  safe  behind  the  walls ;  and  the  Danes 
contented  themselves  with  besieging  the  city  for  two  days, 

1  $a  hie  pa  fela  wuoena  sseton  on  twa  healfe  pare  e\  Chron.  Sax.  A.  894. 

*  Gesta  haec  quippe  in  Buttingtune  praedicantnr  a  priscis,  says  Ethelwerd, 
alluding  in  intelligible  words  to  the  songs  which  in  his  time  were  doubtlessly 
sung  about  this  battle. 

*  Onforan  winter. 

4  On  anre  westre  ceastre  on  Wtrhealum.  seo  is  Legaceaster  geh&ten.  Chron. 
Sax.  A.  894. 
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killing  the  few  people  whom  they  found  without  the  walls, 
and  driving  all  the  cattle  from  the  fields.  They  burnt  the 
corn  which  fell  into  their  hands,  or  consumed  it  themselves 
with  their  horses1. 

Hasting  passed  the  winter  at  Wirral ;  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  895  he  made  preparations  for  going  into 
North  Wales,  for  the  supplies  of  cattle  and  corn  had  either 
been  exhausted  by  his  troops  or  again  taken  from  him2.  In 
Wales  they  advanced  towards  the  south,  and  especially 
ravaged  Owent,  Brecknock,  and  many  other  adjacent  dis- 
tricts8. With  the  plunder  which  they  obtained  there  they 
returned  to  the  north,  passed  inland  across  Northumbria 
and  East  Anglia,  so  that  the  Mercians  who  went  in  pursuit 
could  not  overtake  them.  They  probably  approached  York, 
and  then  went  through  the  Mercian  territory  towards  the 
south.  Near  Stamford,  on  the  river  Welland,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, a  battle  must  have  taken  place  between  Hasting 
and  the  Ealderman  Ethelnoth,  who  advanced  against  him 
from  the  west4.  The  greater  number  of  the  heathens  re- 
turned, however,  to  Essex,  and  established  themselves  in  the 
island  of  Mersey. 

At  the  same  time  that  Hasting  went  into  Wales,  a  pirate 
named  Sigeferth  sailed  with  his  fleet  from  Northumbria,  and 
devastated  and  pillaged  along  the  coasts,  after  which  he  re- 
turned home  laden  with  booty6. 

Meanwhile  Alfred  had  kept  the  field  in  Devonshire  for  a 

1  On  selcere  efenehfte — always  at  evening,  if  the  word  is  correct. 

2  Chron.  Sax.  a.  895. 

3  Annates  Cambriae,  a.  895.  Nordmanni  yenerunt  et  vastaverunt  Loyer  et 
Brechenianc  et  Guent  et  Guinliguiauc  ;  also  Morganwg  and  Buallt,  Brut  y 
Tywysogion,  a.  894,  in  Mon.  Hist.  Brit. 

4 1  infer  this  from  the  incomprehensible  account  of  Ethelwerd,  from  which 
Lappenberg  gathers,  somewhat  incorrectly,  that  it  occurred  in  the  following  year, 
whilst  two  years  had  passed  since  the  landing  of  the  heathen.  The  words, 
which  defy  all  interpretation,  areas  follows:  ab  occidental!  profectus  est  parte 
tone  Anglorum  Aethelnoth  dux ;  adit  in  hoste  Evoraca  nrbe,  qui  non  parra  terri- 
toria  pandunt  in  Myrciorum  regno  loci  in  parte  occidentali  Stan  forda,  hoc  est  inter 
fluenta  amnis  Uueolod  et  condenso  sylvae  quae  vulgo  Ceoftefne  (Ceostefhe)  nun- 
cupatur. 

a  Ethelwerd,  p.  518.  We  do  not  learn  whither  the  march  was  directed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  p.  65,  Sigeferth,  Ingvar's  son,  had  killed  his 
brother  Guthferth. 
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whole  year,  although  no  decisive  event  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom ;  but  he  prevented  the 
germ  of  his  state,  the  old  West  Saxon  province,  from  being 
devastated  by  the  Danes,  and  at  length  compelled  the  great 
fleet  which  had  vainly  attempted  to  blockade  Exeter  to  put 
to  sea  again  and  to  sail  homewards. 

On  their  way  thither,  the  Danes  and  East  Angles  made  a 
sudden  onslaught  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex,  not  far  from 
Chichester ;  but  the  citizens  of  that  place  attacked  them,  put 
them  to  flight,  killed  several  hundreds  of  them,  and  seized 
some  of  their  ships ;  the  remainder  joined  their  comrades 
in  the  island  of  Mersey1. 

Before  the  end  of  the  winter,  the  Danish  encampment 
there  was  in  motion ;  they  had  left  their  ships  afloat,  and  now 
towed  them  up  the  Thames,  and  thence  up  the  Lea.  The 
winter  was  .passed  in  erecting  a  fort  at  a  distance  of  four 
German  miles  north  of  London,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hertford  or  Ware.  With  the  summer  of  896  a  considerable 
number  of  Saxons  and  others  came  out  of  the  garrison  in 
London  and  assailed  the  fortress ;  but  they  were  repulsed  by 
the  Danes,  and  four  royal  Thanes  were  killed.  About  the 
time  of  harvest,  Alfred,  with  a  powerful  army,  encamped  in 
the  vicinity  of  London,  in  order  that  the  people  might  carry 
their  crops  without  molestation  from  the  Danes.  One  day, 
when  the  king  was  riding  by  the  side  of  the  little  river  Lea 
he  discovered  a  place  where  the  channel  might  be  very  easily 
disturbed,  so  that  the  stream  could  be  diverted  from  its 
course,  thus  preventing  the  enemy  from  bringing  out  their 
vessels.  He  began  by  causing  two  forts  to  be  constructed 
on  both  sides  of  the  Lea2.  His  soldiers  had  encamped  near 
the  spot,  and  were  busily  engaged  in  the  work,  when  the 
Danes  observed  that  the  water  was  flowing  off,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  take  away  their  ships.  They 
therefore  abandoned  them ;  they  had  before  left  their  women 
in  the  charge  of  the  East  Angles,  and  they  then  hastened  to- 


*  Chron.  Sax.  895. 

4  Chron.  Sax.  896.  Barrington,  in  his  translation  of  Aelf.  Oros.  p.  60,  suggests, 
with  great  probability,  that  Alfred  was  induced  to  undertake  the  task  of  divert- 
ing the  course  of  the  Lea  by  remembering  a  similar  exploit  of  which  he  had  read 
in  Orosius,  performed  by  Cyrus  at  the  Euphrates. 
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wards  the  north,  and  again  marched  through  the  country  to- 
wards the  Severn,  and  encamped  near  Bridgenorth1  in  Shrop- 
shire. "Whilst  Alfred  despatched  his  army  in  pursuit  for 
some  distance,  the  iimabitants  of  London  took  the  forsaken 
ships  into  their  possession.  Such  as  were  useless  were  all 
destroyed,  but  the  serviceable  ones  were  taken  to  London3. 

In  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  the  great  army  of 
Northmen  left  the  Severn,  and  divided  into  three  parts,  one 
of  which  returned  home  into  East  Anglia,  and  another  went 
into  Northumbria.  The  third  division,  which  was  in  the 
greatest  need,  procured  ships,  and  led  by  Hasting,  went 
southwards  across  the  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine3.  Here 
the  old  pirate  understood  how  to  compel  King  Charles  the 
Simple  to  grve  up  a  piece  of  land  in  the  province  of  Chartres, 
idie  possession  of  which  was  quietly  enjoyed  by  Hasting  until 
fifteen  years  later,  when  Hollo  conquered  Normandy4. 

Thus,  after  three  years'  valiant  defence,  the  kingdom  of 
the  West  Saxons  was  delivered  from  the  destructive  foe  who 
had  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  it  from  all  sides,  by  land 
and  by  water,  and  who  at  last  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
purpose,  and  to  depart  as  poor  as  they  came.  "  Thanks  be 
to  G-od,"  writes  the  old  Saxon  chronicler,  "this  time  the 
heathen  did  not  so  utterly  despoil  the  English  people6." 
And  we  may  venture  to  conjecture  from  Alfred's  character, 
that  he  and  all  his  people  celebrated  a  joyful  festival  of 
thanksgiving  in  the  restored  and  well-guarded  churches. 
But  another  evil,  from  which  the  Saxons  suffered  greater  loss 
than  in  the  battle-field,  was  the  contagious  sickness,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  ravages  and  other  distresses  attendant 
on  war,  raged  amongst  men  and  beasts.  Even  the  highest 
classes  of  the  community  were  not  exempt  from  the  pesti- 
lence, and  amongst  the  most  honoured  dignitaries  and  officers 
in  the  kingdom  who  died  at  that  time  were  the  Bishops 
Swithulf  of  Bochester,  and  EaJheard  of  Dorchester;  the 
Ealdermen  Ceolmund  of  Kent,  Beorhtulf  of  Essex,  and 

1  jEt  Cwatbricge  be  Saefem. 

2  pe  paer  staelwyrfte  waeron,  took  with  them  what  was  worth  stealing. 
*  Chron.  Sax.  A.  897,  and  Asserii  Annales  ad  a.  895. 

4  Wilh.  Gemet.  ap»  Da  Chesne  Scriptt,  rer.  Norm.  p.  221,  228. 
5nsefde  se  here.    Godes  ponces.     Angel— cyn  ealles  for  swifte    gebrocod. 
Chron.  Sax.  896. 
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Wulfred  of  Hampshire ;  the  Thane  Eadulf ;  Beornwulf,  the 
Burggrave  of  Winchester,  and  Ecgulf,  the  king's  riding- 
master  ;  all  of  whom  belonged  to  those  important  ranks  upon 
which  depended  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  country. 

Yet  the  courage  of  the  people  and  of  their  king  by  no 
means  failed ;  once  more,  and,  indeed,  for  the  last  time  in 
Alfred's  life,  they  were  obliged  to  make  preparations  for  de- 
fence. The  hostile  troops,  which  came  from  Bridgenorth 
into  "Northumbria  and  East  Anglia,  and  which  consisted  of  the 
faithless  inhabitants  of  those  parts,  and  of  many  homeless 
Danes,  ventured  again  to  attack  the  West  Saxon  territory, 
and  endeavoured  especially  to  reach  the  southern  coast,  where 
hitherto  they  had  gained  but  little  plunder,  in  the  light 
vessels  fabricated  by  them  long  since,  in  anticipation  of  such 
an  enterprise1.  Alfred,  who  had  learnt  to  meet  the  enemy 
with  their  own  weapons,  and  who  had  always  succeeded,  now 
resolved  to  attack  them  with  all  his  power  upon  the  sea  itself. 
Amidst  so  many  other  cares,  it  had  been  until  now  impos- 
sible for  him  to  arrange  a  fleet.  A  great  many  ships  had  been, 
indeed,  repeatedly  seized  by  his  people  in  past  years,  and 
now  lay  in  the  harbours  of  London  ana  Rochester.  He  might 
have  very  well  employed  them  for  his  purpose,  but  the  Danish 
vessels  were  small  and  frail ;  besides,  the  Saxons  were  not  such 
bold  and  hardy  mariners  as  the  Danes. 

Alfred  sought  in  the  stores  of  his  inventive  and  persevering 
mind  for  meals  to  remedy  this  evil.  He  caused  *lon?  ship! 
to  be  built,  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  Scandinavian 
ships',  most  of  them  propelled  by  skty  or  even  more  oars. 
He  proposed  to  gain  stronger,  higher,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  rapid  vessels ;  and  in  this  aim  he  copied  neither 
from  Frisian  nor  Danish  models,  but  produced  an  entirely 
national  result,  and  furnished  his  country  with  a  means  of 
defence  which,  in  later  years,  became  the  pride  of  the  island 
and  made  her  the  sovereign  of  the  seas.  Thus  in  the  history . 
of  England's  naval  power,  also,  Alfred  is  found  to  have  taken 
an  important  onward  step.     In  order  to  man  this  new  fleet, 


1  Ealra  swiftest  mid  paem  sescum  pe  hie  fela  geara  fier  timbredon.    Chron. 
Sax.  a.  897. 

2  These  so  called  snekkar  (snakes)   had  generally  only  twenty  oars.    Sir 
Harris  Nicholas,  History  of  the  Royal  Navy,  i.  10. 
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he  obtained,  besides  the  mariners  on  bis  own  coasts,  certain 
Frisians  who  were  particularly  good  sailors,  and  had  not 
only  lived  and  traded  peaceably  with  the  opposite  island, 
but  in  the  continual  conflicts  with  the  same  foe  must  have 
acquired  considerable  skill  in  maritime  war.  Frisians  and 
Saxons  were  both  Low  Germans  and  Christians ;  they  agreed 
together  admirably,  and  endeavoured  unanimously  to  repel 
heathenism. 

When  the  Danes  in  their  old  manner  commenced  their 
ravages  on  the  south  coast,  Alfred  determined  to  chastise 
them  with  his  new  fleet.     Six  hostile  ships  were  stationed 
off  the  Isle  of  "Wight,  and  disturbed  by  unexpected  landings 
the  opposite  coast  as  far  as  Devonshire1 ;  they  had  even  en- 
tered a  port  of  that  province,  when  nine  of  Alfred's  galleys 
appeared  at  the  entrance,  and  blocked  up  their  egress  by 
sea.     The  Danes  rowed  against  them  with  three  of  their 
ships,  the  three  others  remained  aground  somewhat  further 
up  the  stream,  where  the  tide  had  ebbed,  and  permitted  the 
rapacious  troops  to  land.     The  Saxons  immediately  began 
the  conflict  in  six  of  their  ships,  seized  upon  two  of  the  three 
Danish  vessels  and  killed  the  crews ;  the  third  escaped,  after 
losing  all  its  men  excepting  five.    But  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle  the  Saxons  had  failed  to  notice  the  shallowness  of  the 
water ;  three  of  their  ships  went  ashore  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  affray,  on  the  same  side  as  the  three  Danish  ves- 
sels were  stranded,  and  the '  Saxons  succeeded  in  landing 
there.   The  other  Saxon  ships  ran  in  upon  the  opposite  shore, 
and  this  gave  one  of  the  enemy's  ships  an  opportunity  to 
escape,  but  all  means  of  communication  with  their  comrades 
was  cut  off.     Meanwhile  the  Danes  who  reached  the  land 
had  acquired  knowledge  from  the  past,  and  as  the  sea  had 
so  far  receded  that  all  the  ships  which  lay  ashore  on  their 
side  were  by  this  time  at  a  great  distance2  from  the  water, 
in  the  fury  of  desperation  they  hastened  to  attack  the  Saxons. 
Upon  the  shore  a  furious  conflict  ensued  between  the  two 
forces,  in  which  one  hundred  and  twenty  Danes  were  killed  ; 
but  on  the  Saxon  side,  Lucumon,  the  king's  reeve ;  Ethelferth, 
the  king's  neat-herd ;  the  Frisian  seamen,  Wulfheard,  Aebbe, 

1  Chron.  Sax.  A.  897. 

*  p»t  waeter  waea  ahebbod  fela  forlanga  from  paem  scipum. 
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and  Ethelhere,  witfy  sixty-two  other  brave  men,  were  akin. 
Those  Saxons  whose  ships  remained  immovable  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  river,  so  that  they  could  not  hasten  to  the  rescue, 
were  almost  desperate  when  they  were  obliged  to  witness 
such  a  disaster1.  Already  the  victory  seemed  nearly  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Danes,  when  they  perceived  that  their  ships 
began  to  be  afloat  before  those  of  their  opponents.  They 
hastily  rushed  into  them,  seized  the  oars,  and  guided  them  out 
to  sea.  They  had  gained  an  important  advantage  when  the 
nine  large  Saxon  ships  ware  released  and  able  to  follow 
them.  The  vessels  of  the  pirates  were  so  much  injured,  that 
they  could  not  venture  to  take  them  along  the  dangerous 
coasts  of  Sussex :  the  sea  cast  two  of  them  on  shore,  where 
the  inhabitants  seized  the  crews,  and  took  them  prisoners,  to 
Winchester.  Alfred,  who  was  at  that  place,  caused  the  eaa- 
tives  to  be  hanged  together  on  the  gallows.  The  crew  of  the 
remaining  ship  came  sorely  wounded  into  East  Anglia.  In 
the  same  summer  twenty  Danish  vessels  were  wrecked  upon 
the  south  coast,  and  every  soul  on  board  perished2. 

These  are  the  last-recorded  hostilities  during  Alfred's  reign* 
His  attempt  to  cope  with  the  enemy  by  sea  could  not  in  this 
instance  be  called  successful  —  his  people  had  gained  the 
battle  only  after  severe  losses,  and  his  targe  ships  had  been 
taken  into  a  channel  for  which  they  were  certainly  not 
fitted.  Much  was  still  needed  before  the  Saxons  could  com- 
pete with  their  adversaries  by  sea,  in  boldness  and  ability, 
yet  they  ventured  to  do  so,  and  were  able  to  defend  their 
coasts  from  hostile  attacks  with  the  new  fleet,  especially  in 
the  ensuing  year.  The  Danes  were  now  exhausted  in  the 
British  island,  they  were  kept  in  perfect  restraint  by  the 
vigilance  of  Alfred. 

Posterity  knows  scarcely  anything  of  the  four  last  years  oi* 
the  kind's  life:  after  peace  was  restored,  the  old  authorities 
had  nothing  more  important  to  record  than  the  death  of  some 
exalted  personages,  such  as  the  Marshal  "WuJfric,  the  brave 


1  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  741,  derives  his  account  from  the  Chronicle,  but  he 
gives  a  more  lively  and  poetical  description:  Videres  autem  gentem  sex  navfam 
bellum  aspicientem,  et  auxilium  ferre  neqnientem  pugnis  caedere  pectus,  et 
nngnibns  rumpere  crines. 

3  Mid  monrnm,  mid  taBe.    Chron.  Sax.  A.  897. 
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Ealderman  Ethelhelm,  and  Eahstan,  Bishop  of  London1.  But 
besides  what  we  know  and  have  already  minutely  consi- 
dered respecting  Alfred's  diversified  sphere  of  action,  we 
may  confidently  venture  to  fill  up  the  chasm1  still  left,  by 
assuming  that  the  king  continued  to  enjoy  the  leisure  time 
of  peace  by  advancing  his  own  mental  improvement  and  that 
of  those  who  belonged  to  him,  as  far  as  he  was  permitted  by 
the  affairs  of  his  office  and  his  bodily  sufferings.  He  pro* 
moted  the  welfare  of  his  country  by  a  just  administration  oj 
his  laws ;  the  instruction  of  his  youthful  subjects  prospered 
under  his  special  superintendence ;  and  the  time  that  was 
left  at  his  disposal,  after  the  fulfilment  of  his  other  duties, 
was  devoted  as  before  to  study.  After  the  years  of  peril  had 
passed,  he  undoubtedly  resumed  his  long-suspended  literary 
labours  in  conjunction  with  his  learned  companions,  and  per- 
haps completed  many  workB  which  had  been  previously  com- 
menced. 

But  the  bodily  weakness  caused  by  an  insidious  disease, 
from  which  Alfred  suffered  during  the  most  precious  years  of 
his  life,  and  which  must  have  been  much  aggravated  by 
severe  privations  and  rigorous  weather  throughout  a  long- 
sustained  war,  brought,  in  all  probability,  a  premature  age 
upon  him ;  his  powers,  which  he  had  so  greatly  exerted  with 
unwearied  energy  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  now  railed,  and  he 
died,  on  the  28th  of  October,  901,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty- 
three  years  and  six  months3.  The  exact  particulars  relating 
to  his  death  were  never  recorded.  But  he  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  having  fulfilled  his  duty 
to  his  best  ability.  His  body  was  buried  in  the  monastery- 
founded  by  him  at  Winchester,  in  which  place  most  probably 

1  Chron.  Sax.  a.  897,  898. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  a.  901 :  syx  niktum  &er  ealra  haligra  maessan,  that  is,  the  26th 
October ;  but  no  doubt  instead  of  syx,  the  word  ought  to  be  feower,  a  mistake  easy 
to  arise  in  cypher,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  Calendar  mentions  the  28th  as  the  day  of 
theDepositio  Aelfredi  regis,  and  Florent.  Wigorn.  L  116,  expressly  states:  Quart* 
feria,  v.  Kal.  Novembris.  The  Chronicle  also  falsely  reckons  the  duration  of  his 
reign  to  be  twenty-eight  years  and  a  half,  for  we  know  that  he  began  to  reign 
on  the  28rd  April,  871 :  see  p.  80.  Florence  has  more  correctly,  xxix  annis  sexqne 
mensibus  regni  sui  peractis.  Simeon  Dunelm.  Gesta  Beg.  Angl.  on  the  contrary, 
records  his  death  in  899,  after  twenty-eight  years,  but  gires  in  his  other  works 
the  correct  Indiction  iv. 
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his  death  occurred,  and  which  had  risen  rapidly  of  late 
to  be  the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom;  here  also  his  father 
and  most  of  his  ancestors  were  interred.  According  to  a 
more  recent  account,  he  was  previously  buried  in  the  epis- 
copal cathedral  where  these  graves  actually  were,  because 
the  new  monastery  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  not  yet 
finished ;  but  when  the  canons  of  the  Church,  excited  by 
their  national  credulity,  and  by  hostile  feelings  towards  the 
clergy  of  the  new  monastery,  declared  that  the  spirit  of  the 
great  king  might  be  seen  wandering  about  at  night,  his  son 
ordered  the  coffin  to  be  removed  into  the  adjoining  build- 
ing, which  was  nearly  completed1.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
the  ashes  were  again  removed  into  Hyde  Abbey,  opposite  the 
northern  gate  of  "Winchester,  where  they  were  preserved 
until  the  [Reformation,  and  the  destruction  of  that  edifice2. 

The  country  enjoyed  a  happy  peace,  when  it  had  recovered 
from  the  grief  occasioned  by  the  death  of  its  deliverer.  He 
had  been  able  to  keep  under  his  sceptre  the  whole  of  the 
English  nation,  excepting  the  east  coast,  where,  before  his 
accession,  the  Danes  had  succeeded  in  establishing  them- 
selves;  but  they,  too,  were  dependent  on  him,  and  Wales 
obeyed  without  resistance.  The  eldest  son  of  Alfred  followed 
the  course  destined  for  him  by  his  father,  and  immediately 
claimed  his  right  of  inheritance  ;  more  fortunate  than  Alfred 
had  been  at  his  accession,  when  the  enemy  occupied  the  land, 
and  engaged  him  in  lengthened  battles.  Edward  had  already 
attained  his  majority,  his  father  had  educated  him  to  rule, 
and  had  proved  that  he  was  worthy.  It  is  known  that  in 
898  he  took  part  in  the  affairs  of  government3.  During  his 
reign  he  always  justified  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  his 
father,  and  he  quickly  gained  that  of  his  subjects  also. 

Even  in  the  first  year  he  showed  his  efficiency.  His 
cousin  Ethelwald,  the  second  son  of  King  Ethelred,  yet  a 
child  at  the  time  of  Alfred's  accession,  and  excluded  from 
the  throne  by  his  father's  express  regulation4,  attempted  to 
claim  his  rights :  he  was  actuated  by  feelings  in  favour  of 

1  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  124.    Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  116,  in  novo  monasterio. 

2  Tornishend,  Winchester,  p.  17.    Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  11. 
*  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  324.  Donation  document  of  the  year  898. 

4  See  page  84. 
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a  direct  succession,  which  hitherto  had  never  been  fully  re- 
cognised in  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom.  "Without  the  ap- 
proval of  all  the  people  acknowledging  him  as  the  legiti- 
mate successor  of  Alfred,  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
"Witan,  he  took  possession  of  two  royal  domains.  He  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  them  with  a  troop  of  audacious  ad- 
venturers, but  he  could  find  no  party  to  his  cause  through- 
out the  country  of  the  Saxons.  Besides,  he  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  guilty  of  a  heinous  sin,  having  taken 
a  maiden,  who  had  been  previously  consecrated  a  nun,  to  be 
his  wife,  without  permission  from  the  king  or  the  bishop. 
When  Edward  had  advanced  with  his  followers,  and  en- 
camped in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wimborne,  the  beleaguered 
prince  swore  that  he  would  either  live  or  die  there  ;  but  in 
the  night  he  stole  secretly  out  of  his  fortress,  and  escaped  to 
join  the  Danes  in  Northumbria.  "With  their  help,  joined 
with  that  of  the  enemy  within  the  country,  he  believed  that 
he  could  establish  his  claims.  They  indeed  acknowledged 
him  as  their  ruler,  and  obeyed  his  commands1. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  pirates,  he  visited  the 
domains  of  Edward  with  repeated  devastations,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  year  905  that  he  ventured  to  invade  Mercia 
with  a  large  army,  commanded  by  Eohric,  King  of  the  East 
Angles.  He  reached  the  Thames  at  Cricklade,  and  crossed 
the'  river,  intending  to  carry  home  his  plunder  eastward 
through  his  cousin's  territory.  At  length  he  was  attacked 
by  Edward,  near  the  Ouse.  Unfortunately  for  the  king,  and 
notwithstanding  his  commands,  the  Kentish  men,  who  con- 
sidered that  the  term  of  their  service  was  expired,  and  who 
had  gone  home,  could  not  be  induced  to  return.  They  were 
punished  for  this  refusal  by  a  defeat  from  the  Danes ;  but 
immediately  afterwards,  the  foe  was  completely  vanquished 
by  Edward,  and  amongst  many  other  hostile  leaders,  King 
Eohric  and  the  Prince  Ethelwald  were  slain2. 

This  victory  was  of  no  slight  importance.  The  Pretender 
himself,  whom  none  of  the  Christian  people  would  accept, 
and  who  had  thrown  them  into  the  power  of  the  heathen, 
had  fallen  in  battle,  and  his  colleagues  were  also  conquered 
and  punished.     Shortly  after,  Edward  compelled  the  Danes 

1  Chron.  Sax.  A.  901.  2  Chron.  Sax.  A.  905, 
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in  East  Anglia  and  RTorthumbria  to  conclude  the  treaty  of 
Yttingafbro?,  wherein  he,  with  the  new  prince,  Ghithorm  II., 
entered  into  those  resolutions  which  we  have  already  recorded, 
as  a  ratification  of  the  peace  of  "Wedmore,  concluded  by  Al- 
fred. 

However,  this  peace  was  not  sufficiently  durable  to  secure 
the  country  from  fresh  invasions ;  in  connexion  with  events 
in  France,  and  particularly  with  Eollo's  conquest  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  Danes,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
moved  to  the  east  coasts,  especially  in  the  years  911  and 
918,  and  invaded  them  repeatedly  both  by  sea  and  land, 
but  Ethelred  of  Mercia  and  King  Edward  always  repulsed 
them  with  great  loss.  The  king,  who  was  strong  and  brave, 
like  his  father,  was  on  all  occasions  fortunate  and  successful ; 
the  people  prospered  under  his  government,  and  they  reso- 
lutely opposed  the  foe  whenever  they  appeared.  The  mind 
of  Alfred  lived  and  operated  both  in  king  and  subjects,  and 
brought  to  perfection  that  of  which  he  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions amidst  toils  and  dangers.  Edward  effected  the  security 
of  the  country  not  only  by  the  construction  or  restora- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  fortresses,  but  he  fortified  many 
towns,  which  contributed  greatly  towards  its  prosperity.  Ai 
proofs  of  this,  the  authorities  give  such  names  as  Chester, 
Hertford,  Stafford,  Tamworth,  Warwick,  and  others.  Towns 
like  Towcester  were  for  the  first  time  surrounded  by  stone 
walls,  and  it  was  decreed  in  the  laws  of  Edward  that  all  labour 
and  traffic  should  be  only  carried  on  within  fortified  places*; 
Like  a  careful  prince,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  his  subjects 
and  their  property  from  every  disadvantageous  alliance  with 
the  deceitful  foe; 

He  gained  for  the  kingdom  itself  prosperity  as  well  as  pro- 
tectum.  Eor  in  912,  when  his  brother-in-law,  Ethelred,  died, 
London  and  Oxford  immediately  appertained  to  Wessex, 
and  Edward  gladly  seized  on  both  these  places,  taking  them 
into  complete  and  lasting  possession.  The  remainder  of 
Mercia  continued  under  the  powerful  sway  of  his  sister  Ethel- 
flfida,  who  governed  and  ruled  like  a  true  daughter  of  Alfred. 
She  built  fortresses  in  conjunction  with  Edward,  marched 
to-  the  field  herself,  and  in  particular,  defeated  the  Welsh 

1  Chron.  Sax;  A»  906;  2  Legg.  Eadweardi,  Laws  and  Institutes,  i.  158. 
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prince,  Owen,  who  had  revolted  and  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  Danes..  Allied  with  this  daring  woman,  the  king 
wae  enabled  to  extend  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  king- 
dom, and  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Northmen.  This 
occurred  especially  at  Derby,  Leicester,  Huntingdon,  and 
also  at  Essex,  where  the  citadel  of  Witham  adjoined  Maldon. 
Beyond  the  boundaries,  the  Danes  in  Northumbria  and  East 
Anglia  again  submitted  to  the  supremacy  of  the  West 
Saxons. .  The  power  of  the  ruling  state  extended  to  Strath- 
clyde,  the  Ceftish  kingdom  in  Southern  Scotland.  When 
Ethelfleda,  that  wonderfully  active  and  energetic  woman,  died 
on  the  12th  of  June,  9191,  Edward  took  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia,  hitherto  governed  by  her,  undisturbed 
by  the  pretensions  of  Aelfwyn,  his  sister's  only  daughter, 
whom  he  sent  into  Wessex.  This  was  a  politic  step  on  his 
part,  for  it  was  not  desirable  that  the  border-land  should 
remain  in  the  dominion  of  a  female  descendant,  because  by 
marriage  she  would  have  it  in  her  power  to  fbrnn  an  alliance 
with  the  foe. 

King  Edward  died  at  Earndon,  in  the  year  924,  at  the  sum- 
mit of  his  renown,  which,  so  far  as  it  was  founded  upon  regal 
power,  exceeded  that  of  his  father,  but  in  nobility  of  soul 
and  literary  acquirements  Edward  never  attained  the  height 
reached  by  Alfred2.  Athektan  afterwards  inherited  the  fame 
as  well  as  the  power  of  both.  After  he  had  arranged  the  burial 
of  his  father  in  the  new  cloister  at  Winchester,  he  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  and  crowned  at  the  royal  castle  of  Kingston,  with 
the  unanimous  consent,  of  his  people. 

In  battles  with  the  ancient  foe  he  acquired  the  name  of  a 
victorious  hero.  York  fell  before  his  troops,  and  in  the 
much-extolled  battle  of  Brunandune  (Bamborough),  so 
famous  in  song,  a  most  glorious  victory  was  achieved  by 
Alfred's  grandson  over  the  united  forces  of  the  Northmen 
and  the  Scottish  Celts.  His  deeds,  like  those  of  Alfred, 
were,  celebrated  in  poetry.  Feared  as  well  as  esteemed 
abroad,  he  formed  friendly  relations  with  conquered  Norway, 
and  in  many  other  states  asraaged  a  foreign  policy  which 

1  Florant.  Wiganu  L  138. 

2  Wilh.  Malmesb.  it  §  125:  Iiterarum  scientia  multum  patre  inferior,  sed  regni 
potestate  incomparabiliter  glorioaior. 
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possessed  its  most  secure  support  in  the  flourishing  com- 
merce and  the  greatly  enhanced  prosperity  of  England.  At 
the  time  of  Athelstan's  death,  which  took  place  on  the  27th 
of  October,  940,  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  had  reached  the 
highest  point  of  its  glory,  from  which  nothing  could  have 
removed  it  during  the  two  next  centuries,  except  the  power 
of  the  great  rulers  of  the  North,  the  weakness  of  the  ener- 
vated descendants  of  the  race  of  Cerdic,  and  the  presump- 
tuous arrogance  of  a  proud  clergy  henceforth  no  longer 
unanimous. 


VIII. 

AXFBED  IN  HIS  PBIYATE  AND  DOMESTIC   LIFE. 

That  the  immediate  descendants  at  least  of  the  great 
king  did  honour  to  their  name,  is  testified  by  the  histories 
of  Edward  and  Athelstan.  They  sprang  from  an  heroic 
race,  and  kings  and  heroes  themselves,  they  trod  in  the  foot- 
Bteps  of  their  father.  But  besides  the  successors  to  his 
throne,  Alfred  saw  a  numerous  offspring  grow  up  around 
him,  and  all  record  of  the  character  and  fate  of  these  descen- 
dants is  not  lost.  It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  out  of  place  to 
consider  the  conscientious  care  which  the  king  extended  to 
his  subjects,  and  the  father  to  his  children,  and  finally  to 
glance  at  the  high  moral  position  which  he  took  in  all  his 
relations  towards  them. 

Our  only  authorities  on  this  subject  do  not  agree  in  all 
their  statements,  and  this  may  be  owing  to  the  deficiency 
of  historical  evidence ;  but  we  must  acknowledge  with  grati- 
tude that  in  one  document  at  least,  known  as  Alfred's  Will, 
there  is  preserved  to  us  an  invaluable  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  king's  family.  This 
document  is  founded  on  the  Will  of  Bang  Ethelwulf,  which  is 
unfortunately  lost,  and  on  the  agreement  which  Alfred,  as 
crown-prince,  entered  into  with  his  brother  Ethelred  at 
Swineburgh1.  By  that  agreement  the  succession  was  assured 
to  him,  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  the  elder  branch,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  royal  private  property  was  legally  divided. 

»P.84. 
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About  the  year  8851  a  "Witenagemot  was  held  at  Langadene, 
before  which  Alfred  laid  his  father's  will:  the  assembly 
recognised  the  king's  right,  as  the  kingdom  and  the  principal 

Sart  of  the  royal  property  were  delivered  into  his  hands  to 
ispose  of  his  own  possessions  in  the  manner  he  might  judge 
to  be  most  advantageous  for  his  relations.  The  Witan  will- 
ingly ratified  the  several  arrangements  he  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  records  of  them  remain  to  this  day3,  presenting 
a  lively  picture  of  the  affectionate  consideration  with  which 
Alfred  treated  his  wife  and  children  and  his  other  friends. 

He  remained  attached  through  his  whole  life  with  true  con- 
jugal fidelity  to  his  consort  Elswitha ;  the  sufferings  which 
thev  underwent  together  during  the  troubled  period  of  war 
and  exile  never  invaded  his  domestic  peace.  Elswitha  did  not 
attempt  to  move  in  an  active  sphere  among  the  Saxons  ;  this 
would  not  have  been  permitted  her :  she  lived  in  the  retire- 
ment of  her  home,  occupied  only  in  care  for  her  husband 
and  in  the  first  education  of  her  children.  We  nowhere  find 
the  slightest  intimation  that  this  beautiful  harmony  ever 
suffered  any  disturbance.  Alfred  appointed  many  estates 
for  her  maintenance,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact,  and  noble 
evidence  of  the  fine  and  delicate  mind  of  Alfred,  that  amongst 
these  estates  are  those  of  Wantage  and  Ethandune3,  the  one 
his  own  birthplace,  the  other  the  battle-field  on  which  he 
had  won  freedom  for  his  country  with  his  sword.  Wantage 
remained  crown  property  until  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets. 
History,  occupied  with  other  matters,  relates  little  else  of 
Elswitha.  She  was  a  G-od-fearing  woman,  as  her  mother  had 
pre-eminently  been ;  she  survived  her  husband,  and  as  the 
mother  of  the  succeeding  king,  lived  near  him  until  her  death, 
in  the  year  9054. 

Elswitha  bore  a  number  of  children  to  her  husband,  of 
whom  some  died  in  their  early  youth.    Amongst  those  who 


1  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  11.  314,  finds  good  reasons  in  the  document  for  placing 
it  between  the  years  880  and  885. 

2  And  hi  ealle  me  ftaes  hyra  wedd  sealdon  and  hyra  handsetene. 

3  ftone  ham  set  Lamoburnan  and  set  Waneting  and  set  Etandane. 

4  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  333.  Some  documents  from  the  year  901,  respect- 
ing an  exchange  of  lands  with  the  convent  of  Malmesbnry,  are  signed  by  King 
Edward,  and  also  by  EalhswrS  mater  regis,  Aelfred  coniunx.  Chron.  Sax.  a.  905. 
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survived  the  eldest  was  Ethelfieda,  the  Lady  of  Mereia,  a 
woman  of  strong1  mind  and  masculine  courage.  She  stood 
faithfully  by  her  consort  Ethelred,  and  after  his  death  took 
the  reins  of  government  into  her  own  hands.  Many  docu- 
ments bear  witness  to  her  share  in  public  affairs1.  She  died 
July  12th,  919,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  descendant 
from  her  only  child,  a  daughter.  In  common  with  all  her 
sisters,  she  was  richly  provided  for  by  Alfred  in  his  will. 

Edward,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  brought  up  under  the  eye 
and  direction  of  his  father,  showed  as  a  boy  that  his  natural 
predilections  were  more  in  favour  of  corporeal  than  mental 
virtues,  and  his  own  reign  confirmed  the  met  that  his  talents 
toy  in  this  direction.  His  son  Athelstan  bore  brilfi&nt  tes- 
timony to  his  descent  from  so  noble  a  race.  History  has 
exalted  his  personal  heroism  even  above  that  of  his  father, 
and  poetry  surrounds  his  birth  as  well  as  his  victorious 
career.  It  is  related  that  as  Prince  Edward  was  once  riding 
over  the  country,  he  alighted  at  the  hut  of  a  shepherd,  whose 
daughter  Egwina,  already  forewarned  by  a  vision  of  her  high 
destiny,  fascinated  him  by  her  beauty*.  This  woman,  who 
may  have  been  of  higher  than  peasant  birth,  but  certainly 
was  not  the  equal  of  the  prince,  was  the  mother  of  Athel- 
stan, and  another  child,  a  daughter.  The  boy  grew  up  at  the 
court  of  his  grandfather,  who,  delighted  with  his  beauty  and 
the  gentleness  of  his  demeanour,  prophesied  a  happy  reign 
for  him,  and  in  his  earliest  youth  attired  him  as  a  warrior, 
and  presented  him  with  a  mantle  of  purple,  a  girdle  set 
with  precious  stones,  and  a  Saxon  sword  in  a  gold  scabbard9. 
The  grandson,  thus  as  it  were  knighted,  nobly  fulfilled  in 
later  days  Alfred's  prophecy.  "We  are  told  that  Edward 
had  twelve  children  by  two  other  wives,  who  ranked  as 
queens.  Many  of  these  children  have  been  saved  from 
oblivion  by  their  position  and  history,  and  especially  by  their 
marriages,  which  strengthened  and  extended  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom.     One  of  his  daughters, 

i  Kemble,  n.  311,  330,  339,  840,  1068, 1073, 1075. 

2  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  139  and  §  126,  calls  her,  "  illnstris  foemina,"  and  again, 
§  131,  "nt  ferunt  concubina."  By  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  H7f.  she  is  designated, 
"  nralier  nobilissima." 

'  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  133. 
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Edgiva,  became  the  consort  of  Charles  the  Simple,  the  King 
of  the  Franks ;  another,  Ethilda,  married  Hugo  the  Great, 
the  son  of  Eobert,  the  powerful  Duke  of  Neustria,  Burgundy, 
and  Francia.  Athelstan,  by  these  marriages,  became  con- 
nected with  both  the  opposing  races  in  the  West  Prankish 
kingdom,  the  Carlo vingian  and  the  Capetian,  who  were  striving 
for  the  sovereignty.  But  the  greatest  alliance  that  he  con- 
tracted was  by  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Edgitha  with  the 
great  emperor,  Otho  L  The  ancient  union  between  the 
continental  and  island  Saxons  was  more  firmly  established 
than  ever,  and  their  common  head  and  greatest  prince  held 
in  his  hands  the  destiny  of  Europe.  A  fourth  daughter  of 
Edward,  whose  name  must  have  been  Edgiva,  espoused  a 
prince  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alps1.  The  youngest  and 
most  beautiful  of  all,  Elgiva,  became  the  wife  of  Duke  Lud- 
wig,  of  Aquitania.  The  third  son,  Edmund,  succeeded  the 
childless  Athelstan  on  the  throne.  These  are  the  branches 
of  a  powerful  and  widely-extended  genealogical  tree. 

Alfred's  third  child  was  Ethelgeda,  the  Abbess  of  Shaftes- 
bury, who,  on  account  of  her  delicate  health,  early  chose  a 
spiritual  life,  in  which,  with  the  express  permission  of  her 
father,  she  continued  until  her  death,  the  date  of  which  is  not 
recorded. 

His  third  daughter,  Elfrida,  Alfred  gave  in  marriage  to 
Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  the  son  of  hid  step-mother 
Judith.  Among  other  estates  indicated  in  her  father's  last 
will,  Elfrida  received  Lewisham  in  Kent,  which  she  be- 
queathed, in  the  year  916,  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Blandin  in 
Ghent2.  The  first  Norman  Queen  of  England,  Matilda,  the 
wife  of  the  Conqueror,  was  descended  from  her.  She  died  in 
the  year  929s. 

To  the  great  delight  of  Alfred,  his  youngest  son,  Ethel- 
ward,  was  in  his  earliest  boyhood  a  zealous  scholar,  and 
became  a  fine  example  to  studious  youth.  He  received  as 
the  principal  part  of  his  inheritance  the  family  possessions 
situated  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  some  of  which 


»  Aethelweard  prooem,  i.  498;  Ingulph.  p.  878;  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  127,  cf. 
Hrotsuithae  Carmen  de  gestis  Oddonis,  1,  ap.  Pertz,  M.  G.  S.S.  iy.  321. 

2  See  Lappenberg,  p.  347,  n.  1. 

3  Annates  Blandinienses,  ap.  Pertz,  M.  G.  S.S.  v.  24. 
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were  even  within  the  Celtic  borders.  He  appears  as  crown- 
prince  during  the  reign  of  Jus  brother,  and  some  documents 
are  signed  by  him1.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  October,  922, 
and  was  buried  in  the  royal  vault  at  Winchester8.  There 
are  records  remaining  of  three  of  his  children,  and  after  them 
there  is  no  trace  of  his  descendants. 

In  accordance  with  the  before-mentioned  treaty  of  Swine- 
burg,  Alfred  faithfully  bequeathed  their  father's  possessions 
to  each  of  his  two  nephews,  Ethelhelm  and  Ethelwald.  The 
will  mentions  particularly  the  names  of  the  estates.  The 
youngest,  however,  was  not  content  with  his  inheritance, 
which  must  have  been  as  sufficient  for  him  as  for  his  kins- 
man to  maintain  the  rank  and  position  of  a  near  blood-rela- 
tion of  the  royal  house.  He  not  only  endeavoured  to  extend 
his  possessions,  but  even  to  seize  the  crown,  which  would 
have  descended  to  him  by  right  of  succession,  and  was  irre- 
vocably secured  in  stringent  documents.  He  therefore  be- 
came an  enemy  to  the  king  and  a  traitor  to  his  fatherland. 
His  death  in  the  year  905  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Ethelhelm  was  of  a  more  contented  disposition  than  his 
brother ;  he  is  probably  that  son  of  King  Ethelred  from  whom 
the  historian  Ethelwerd  boasts  of  being  descended8. 

In  his  will  Alfred  also  remembered  a  kinsman  Osforth4,  to 
whom  he  bequeathed  some  villages,  but  whose  degree  of 
relationship  to  the  royal  family  is  not  further  mentioned. 
His  name  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  may  have  been  a 
descendant  of  the  family  of  Osburgha. 

These  are  the  direct  and  lateral  branches  of  Alfred's' 
family.  In  order  to  enable  them  all  to  live  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  their  rank,  they  received  bequests  in  land  and 
money;  Alfred  provided  for  them  in  the  most  minute  points* 
and  always  conscientiously  carried  out  the  wishes  of  his  pre- 
decessors. But  above  all,  he  carefully  kept  in  view  the  im- 
portant necessity  of  providing  a  direct  heir  who  should  rank 
above  all  his  relations  and  all  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  in 

1  Ethelward  films  regis,  Kemble,  God.  Diplom.  n.  335,  337. 

2  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  130. 

3  Ethelwerd,  iv.  514. 

4  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  314:  "  Osferde  minum  maege."  "  Osfer^S  minister'' 
is  found  in  many  of  King  Edward's  documents. 
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wealth  and  landed  property,  and  enjoy  a  separate  establish- 
ment. The  old  conservative  principles  upon  which  he  acted 
in  this  matter  will  be  best  explained  in  his  own  words  : 

"  And  I  will  that  the  persons  who  hold  land  follow  the 
command  in  my  father's  will  as  far  as  is  possible.  And  if  I 
have  detained  any  money  from  any  man,  I  will  that  my 
relations  repay  it.  I  will  that  those  to  whom  I  have  be- 
queathed my  boc-land  shall  never  after  their  lifetime  let  it 
go  out  of  my  family,  but  if  so  be  that  they  have  no  children, 
it  must  go  to  my  nearest  of  kin.  But  I  most  especially  desire 
that  it  may  remain  in  the  male  line  as  long  as  one  is  found 
worthy  of  it.  My  grandfather  bequeathed  his  land  to  the 
spear  half,  and  not  to  the  spindle  half1.  If,  therefore,  I  have 
bestowed  any  of  his  possessions  on  a  female,  my  relations 
must  redeem  it,  if  they  will,  while  she  is  living ;  but  if  not,  it 
can  be  dealt  with  as  we  have  before  settled.  But  if  they 
take  it,  it  must  be  paid  for ;  because  those  are  my  heirs  to 
whom  I  shall  give  what  I  have  to  give  as  it  seems  best  to  me, 
whether  male  or  female3." 

The  sums  of  money  set  apart  by  Alfred  furnish  many  in- 
teresting evidences  of  his  relations  with  his  family  and 
officers.  To  each  of  his  two  sons,  as  chief  heirs,  he  be- 
queathed £500  ready  money,  and  to  each  of  his  three 
daughters,  and  to  his  consort  Elswitha,  £100.  Each  of  his 
ealdermen  (and  those  related  to  him,  Ethelhelm,  Ethelward, 
and  Osforth,  are  mentioned  by  name)  was  to  receive  100 
marks.  To  Ethelred,  the  Governor  of  Mercia,  is  left  by 
special  mention  a  sword  of  120  marks'  value.  Among  his 
serving  men,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  pay  at  Easter3, 
£200  were  to  be  divided  according  to  the  claims  of  each,  and 
in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  himself.  His  faithful  and 
devoted  clergy  also  find  a  place  in  his  will.  To  the  arch- 
bishop4 the  sum  of  100  marks  was  bequeathed,  and  the  same 
amount  to  the  Bishops  Esne5,  Werfrith6,  and  the  Bishop 

1  Here  the  sexes  are  designated  from  the  implements  used  by  each — the  male 
from  the  spear,  the  female  from  the  spindle. 

2  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  314.    Compare  Leg.  Aelfr.  41. 

8  9am  mannnm  $e  me  folgiaft,  $e  ic  on  eastertidnm  feoh  sealde. 

4  Ethelred,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died  A.  888. 

6  Esne,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  died  A.  865. 

•  Werfrith,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  died  a,  911  or  915. 
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of  Sherborne,  by  whom  it  is  not  known  whether  Asser  or 
Wulfsige  is  meant1.  A  sum  of  £200  was  devoted  to  the  sal- 
vation of  his  own  soul,  that  of  his  father,  and  those  of  the 
friends  to  whom  he  or  his  father  had  promised  benefits. 
This  money  was  divided  into  four  equal  parts  of  £50  each : 
one  for  the  whole  body  of  mass-priests  throughout  the  king- 
dom; one  for  God's  poor  servants;  one  for  the  distressed 
poor ;  and  one  for  the  church  where  he  himself  should  rest. 
This  was  that  of  Winchester,  to  whose  bishopric  was  already 
bequeathed  all  the  landed  property  which  Alfred  possessed  in 
Kent.  The  document  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  that  Alfred 
did  not  exactly  know  whether  his  treasury  would  suffice  for 
all  these  legacies*  but  he  presumes  that  it  would  amount  to 
still  more.  If  this  should  be  the  ease,  the  surplus  is  to  be 
divided  equally  among  all  the  legatees,  the  ealdermen  and 
servitors  included.  With  regard  to  earlier  arrangements, 
wh*n  his  fortune  *.  ]*ger3£s  kmdxed  .J^Lero*,; 
he  remarks  that  he  burnt  all  the  writings  connected  with 
them  after  he  had  altered  the  arrangements ;  but  if  any  of 
the  documents  should  be  produced,  they  were  to  be  consi- 
dered of  no  value,  and  the  present  will,  accredited  bj  the 
council  of  the  nation,  was  to  be  followed  in  all  respects. 

The  document  concludes  with  a  beautiful  and  humane 
decree  of  the  king's.  Alfred  grants  important  alleviations 
to  all  his  bond  and  free  men.  His  personal  dependents  as 
well  as  the  actual  ceorls*  in  his  service  were  to  enjoy  full 
liberty  to  go  over  to  another  master  and  to  another  estate  at 
their  own  pleasure.  No  one  was  to  extort  any  indemnifica- 
tion from  them,  and  an  unlimited  choice  of  service  lay  open 
to  both  classes  of  servitors.  In  the  name  of  God  and  his 
saints  he  prays  his  relations  and  testators  to  provide  with  all 
diligence  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  provision,  and  not  allow 
any  landholder  to  oppose  these  arrangements,  made  by  him- 
self, and  recognised  as  a  law  by  the  West  Saxon  Witan. 

Such  were  the  provisions  for  the  future  disposal  of  his 
property  made  by  Alfred,  as  a  father  and  a  king,  soon  after 


1  In  a  more  modern. Latin  translation  of  the  will,  "Asser ode  Schireburn"  is 
specified.    Kemble,  Cod.  Dipbjm.  n.  1067. 

2  Cyrelif  is  a  person  who  has  a  right  of  choice,  or  who  has  exercised  a  choice. 
Kemble,  the  Saxons  in  England,  i.  504. 
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he  had  reconquered  bis  throne,  and  without  doubt  they  were 
conscientiously  carried  out.  But  the  various  endeavours  to- 
wards providing  for  the  security  of  Church  and  State,  and 
for  the  elevation  of  his  people  to  a  higher  state  of  morality, 
with  which  he  was  constantly  occupied  during  the  following 
years,  must  have  required  in  his  time  also  much  aid  in.  money, 
and  he  applied  the  revenues  of  his  own  royal  property  to  this 
purpose.  In  the  management  of  this  property,  he  caused 
that  economy  and  love  of  order  to  be  exercised  which  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  regularity  with  which  he  discharged  the 
manifold  duties  which  devolved  upon  him. 

His  possessions  in  money,  replenished  by  his  yearly  in- 
come, were  divided  into  two  parts1 :  the  one  was  destined  for 
the  maintenance  of  worldly  power  and  welfare ;  the  other  for 
that  of  the  spiritual.  Each  nad  three  branches  of  adminis- 
tration— the  first  of  which  was  directed  to  the  payment  of 
the  War  department  of  the  state,  which  also  was  not  for- 
gotten in  his  will.  We  have  thus  an  opportunity  of  learning 
in  what  manner  the  noble  officers  ana  the  assembled  war- 
like troops  which  must  always  have  been  about  the  court, 
fulfilled  their  bounden  duties  in  their  different  stations. 
Alfred  established  a  formal  code  of  services,  according 
to  which  the  whole  body  was  separated  into  three  divi- 
sions, one  of  which  was  always  to  be  at  court,  and  do 
duty  for  the  space  of  a  month.  At  the  beginning  of  a  new 
month  it  was  released  by  the  next  detachment,  so  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  were  always  at  liberty  to  go  to  their 
homes  and  follow  their  own  business,  and  Alfred,  who  always 
rigidly  enforced  this  management,  did  not  require  service  for 
more  than  three  months  in  the  year  from  his  subjects.  All 
were  paid  for  their  time  of  service  in  proportion  to  their 
rank  and  occupation. 

A  second  sum  was  yearly  set  aside  for  building,  which  gave 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  mechanics,  some  even  from 
foreign  countries.  The  third  sum  was  apportioned  to 
strangers  who  came  from  the  most  distant  parts  to  Alfred's 
court,  whether  they  demanded  help  or  not ;  in  either  case, 
the  liberality  of  the  king  provided  the  means  to  satisfy  their 

1  Asser,  p.  495,  496,  is  the  authority  for  the  following  account.    It  seems  to  be 
the  most  genuine  part  of  the  work. 

<»3 
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wants.  The  second  half  of  the  revenue  was  set  aside  for  ec- 
clesiastical necessities,  and  was  divided  into  four  subdivisions. 
The  first  was  applied  to  the  charitable  relief  of  the  poor  of 
all  nations,  in  which,  as  Asser  relates,  Alfred  observes  the 
saying  of  Gregory  the  Great :  "  Give  neither  much  to  him 
who  needs  little,  nor  little  to  him  who  needs  much ;  deny 
not  him  who  needs  something,  nor  give  to  him  who  needs 
nothing1."  The  second  parj  belonged  to  the  two  monasteries 
endowed  by  Alfred,  and  to  the  support  of  the  brethren  as- 
sembled in  them.  With  the  third  the  schools  were  supported, 
which  he  had  endowed  principally  for  the  use  and  advantage 
of  the  noble  youth  of  bis  kingdom.  Finally,  the  fourth  sum 
was  devoted  to  all  the  neighbouring  cloisters  in  Wessex  and 
Mercia,  as  well  as  in  the  course  of  years  to  many  ecclesias- 
tical establishments  in  Wales  and  Cornwall,  Prance,  Armorica, 
Northumbria,  and  even  in  Ireland,  by  which  he  assisted  the 
pious  servants  of  God  even  in  foreign  lands,  and  was  enabled 
to  stimulate  them  to  good  works.  Some  of  this  money  may 
also  have  been  given  to  the  church  of  Durham,  which  in  later 
days  ascribed  Alfred's  donations  to  St.  Cuthbert2. 

These  beautiful  examples  of  the  conscientiousness  and  gene- 
rosity of  the  king  enable  us,  in  conclusion,  to  cast  a  brief 
but  comprehensive  glance  on  all  the  virtues  and  excellent 
qualities  with  which  he  was  endowed. 

No  one  has  left  a  description  of  Alfred's  personal  appear- 
ance, such  as  we  possess  of  Charlemagne  fromEinhard's  mas- 
terly sketch.  We  do  not  associate  the  idea  of  a  colossal 
figure  with  the  name  of  Alfred,  we  rather  picture  to  ourselves 
a  naturally  sturdy,  healthy  form,  whose  stamina,  early  weak- 
ened by  constantly-recurring  illness  and  continual  bodily  ex- 
ertion, was  finally  destroyed  before  he  attained  any  great 
age,  by  the  severe  sufferings  from  which  he  was  exempt  only 
at  rare  intervals.  But  Alfred  endured  his  affliction  with  in- 
comparable fortitude,  considering  that  it  was  sent  from  God : 
his  combats  and  privations  on  the  battle-field,  the  efforts 
which  it  cost  him  to  animate  the  sluggish  nature  of  his  people, 
by  his  own  energy ;  the  manifold  intellectual  labours  which 
constantly  occupied  him ;  all  these  must  have  aided  him  in 

1  Asser,  p.  496.    "  Nee  parvum  cui  multum,  nee  multum  cui  parvum ;  nee 
nihil  cui  aliquid,  nee  afiqnid  cui  nihil" 
*  Simeon  Dunelm. ;  Hist.  Beg.  Angl.  A  883;  Ejusd.  Hist  Eccles.  ii.  13. 
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forgetting  the  pain  which  seldom  left  him,  and  in  suppress- 
ing any  outward  expression  of  it  from  those  with  whom  he 
associated.  His  strong,  active,  and  elastic  spirit  continually 
gained  the  mastery  over  his  frail  body.  The  character  of  his 
mind  was  that  of  a  statesman  and  a  hero,  but  elevated  and, 
at  the  same  time,  tempered  by  a  longing  for  those  higher  and 
immortal  things  on  which  all  the  power  and  glory  of  this 
world  depend.  Unshaken  courage  was  the  steadfast  founda- 
tion of  his  whole  being ;  as  a  young  man,  he  early  manifested 
this  quality  on  the  battle-field  at  Ashdown.  Once  it  seemed 
as  though  it  were  about  to  fail,  when  the  young  king  looked 
forward  to  a  long  life,  with  his  country  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  his  people  in  despair ;  but  again  it  shone  forth, 
when  he  emerged,  strengthened  and  victorious,  from  the  purify- 
ing school  of  Athemey,  to  meet  the  future.  Many  valiant  men 
would  do  well  zealously  to  emulate  his  example. 

We  must,  for  many  reasons,  notice  another  feature  in 
Alfred's  mind,  scarcely  less  rich  in  results ;  he  had  a  decided 
inventive  talent,  with  which  he  was  not  only  enabled  to  aid 
his  bodily  necessities,  but  especially  to  apply  new  ideas  to  the 
improvement  of  all  kinds  of  artistic  and  mechanical  work. 
The  quadrant  on  which  the  church  of  Athelney  is  raised — 
the  long  ships — the  directing  the  channel  of  a  river — his  time- 
candles — all  bear  witness  to  the  power  of  his  mind,  no  less 
than  the  battles  that  he  won.  It  seems  to  have  been  espe- 
cially easy  for  him  to  learn  anything  new,xand  to  turn  what 
he  learnt  to  practical  account.  When,  after  a  long  pause,  the 
Danes  again  engaged  him  in  a  contest,  Alfred  endeavoured  to 
meet  them  with  craft  and  subtlety  like  their  own,  and  actually 
succeeded  in  mastering  them  by  these  means.  The  man  and 
the  king  turned  his  attention  at  an  advanced  age  to  literature, 
and  accomplished  therein  what  no  prince  of  his  time,  and  of 
many  centuries  after  him,  could  have  even  attempted.  But 
industry  and  perseverance  formed  the  principal  features  of 
his  character,  and  they  were  the  most  powerful  aids  towards 
his  attainment  of  such  noble  results.  Biding  and  the  chase, 
which  he  so  passionately  followed  when  a  boy,  he  continued 
to  practise  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  in  order  to  strengthen 
hi#  frame,  regardless  of  bodily  suffering.  With  the  greatest 
assiduity  he  promoted  the  re-establishment  of  cities,  fortresses, 
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churches,  and  monasteries,  and  be  never  omitted  anything 
that  could  be  suggested  by  bis  own  genius  as  tending  to  tbe 
advancement  of  bis  highest  aim,  that  of  tbe  education  of  bis 
people.  He  continually  drew  to  bis  court,  by  gifts  and 
,  fhendjy  invitations,  strangers  of  all  nations,  anUg  whom 
'  were  Franks,  Frieslanders,  Britons,  Scots,  Armoricans,  and 
even  Pagans1,  in  order  that  be  with  bis  nobles  and  clergy 
might  benefit  by  their  acquaintance.  Tbe  king,  in  consequence 
of  bis  own  indomitable  energy,  perfected  tbe  learning  which 
be  so  eagerly  desired  in  bis  youth ;  and  it  redounded  to  bis 
honour,  that  be  raised  himself  to  be  one  of  tbe  first  authors 
of  the  age,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  bis  people,  in  works  which,  after  tbe  lapse  of 
many  centuries,  are  still  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Tbe  piety  with  whicb  Alfred  submitted  to  the  requirements 
of  Christianity,  was  not  only  evinced  in  bis  obedient  subjec- 
tion to  tbe  orthodox  Church  of  bis  day,  but  it  was  an  innate 
Erinciple  which  produced  and  nourished  in  his  heart  a  living 
iith  m  divine  things.  The  long  series  of  sufferings,  trials, 
and  privations,  which  extended  throughout  his  life,  bad  more 
influence  in  creating  this  feeling  than  the  sight  of  Borne  or 
the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Pope.  Alfred  always  ranked 
as  a  valiant  warrior  of  the  cross  against  heathenism,  which  bis 
ancestors  had  long  since  renounced ;  he  protected  the  country 
from  the  repeated  attempts  that  were  made  for  its  renewal,  and 
endeavoured  by  conversion  to  reduce  tbe  conquered  foe  to  com- 
plete subjection.  With  sword  and  pen,  with  band  and  heart, 
be  fought  for  his  faith,  and  during  his  life  he  obtained  the 
victor's  reward.  In  tbe  exercise  of  bis  spiritual  duties  be 
always  manifested  the  same  conscientiousness  which  charac- 
terised his  conduct  in  other  respects.  The  half  of  his  time, 
as  well  as  the  half  of  his  fortune,  was  dedicated  to  tbe  service 
of  God2.  Wherever  he  was,  it  was  his  daily  wont,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  being  an  example  to  others,  but  from  the  deep 
inward  necessity  he  felt  for  spiritual  things  and  for  tbe  so- 
lemn ceremonies  of  religion,  to  hear  the. Psalms  and  appointed 
Lessons  read,  and  he  often  went  at  midnight  to  tbe  church 
to  humble  himself  in  quiet  prayer,  far  from  all  disturbing  in- 

1  Aiser,  p.  486.  2  Asaer,  p.  495. 
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fluences1.  As  a  dispenser  of  alms,  he  treated  with  equal  libe- 
rality the  poor  and  needy  of  his  own  land  and  those  of  foreign 
churches  and  monasteries;  they  were  all  benefited  by  his 
gifts  till  long  after  the  period  of  his  death.  In  a  true  Chris- 
tian spirit  he  was  accustomed  to  say  to  his  most  intimate 
friends,  and  to  confess  with  self-abasement  to  his  Creator, 
that  he  had  not  striven  to  partake  of  the  divine  wisdom,  nor 
employed  the  means  of  attaining  it2.  Pride  and  haughtiness 
were  strangers  to  him.  The  consciousness  of  his  own  weak- 
ness told  him  that  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  perform  that 
which  he  ought.  Eminent  by  this  piety  over  his  whole  na- 
tion, he  was  as  far  removed  as  any  of  his  contemporaries  from 
becoming  *  religioua  enthusiast,  who  would  bow  willingly  be- 
fore  a  haughty  priesthood,  and  would  neglect  the  safety  of  his 
temporal  kingdom  and  of  his  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  his 
holy  duties.  He  knew  well  what  his  country  had  suffered 
from  his  father' 8  all-engrossing  submission  to  ecclesiastical 
influence.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Alfred 
and  his  descendant,  Edward  the  Confessor.  Edward  gave 
away  his  kingdom,  and  was  canonized ;  Alfred  protected  it 
with  his  sword  and  firm  faith  in  God,  and  the  Bomish 
Church  gave  him  no  thanks  for  it ;  but  he  lived  with  his  deeds 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  became  the  hero  of  their 
poetry. 

There  was  no  subject  of  discord  with  the  supreme  head  of 
the  Church  during  Alfred's  time ;  he  rather  cemented  a  bond 
of  friendship  with  one  Pope,  and  did  not  abolish  the  tribute 
to  Borne  which  Ethelwulf  had  established.  It  was  his  stead- 
fast conviction  that  Borne  ought  to  be  the  central  point  of 
the  Church,  and  that  all  regulations  in  matters  of  faith  ought 
to  proceed  from  thenee ;  for  he,  as  well  as  his  contemporaries, 
swore  unquestioning  allegiance  to  the  errors  and  abuses  which 
then  were  rife,  without  surmising  that  Christianity  in  its 
early  days  had  been  a  very  different  and  a  purer  thing.  But 
the  comparatively  independent  position  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  became  established  during  "his  reign ;  its  first  digni- 
taries were  native-born  Saxons. 

1  Asser,  p.  486. 

*  Eo  quod  Dens  omnipotens  enm  expertem  divina  sapientiae  et  liberaliam  artimm 
fecisset.    Asser,  p.  486. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  Alfred  did  not  avoid  bringing 
foreign  clergy  into  the  country,  and  he  especially  set  them 
at  the  head  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  establishments.  The 
language  of  the  country  continued  to  be  employed  in  the 
services  of  the  Church ;  the  king  indeed  enforced  the  study 
of  Latin,  but  he  strenuously  endeavoured  to  supply  all  classes 
of  his  people  with  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  Saxon 
tongue.  The  time  occupied  in  the  general  affairs  of  his 
people,  and  the  great  distance  of  England  from  Borne,  pre- 
vented him  from  strictly  following  its  dictation  in  matters  of 
doctrine.  The  Decalogue  in  the  beginning  of  his  code  of  laws 
affords  a  particular  instance  of  this  :  Alfred  omits  the  Second 
Commandment  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  but  he  supplies  it  in  the  tenth  place  by  the  very  un- 
Boman  but  Mosaic  commandment  concerning  image- worship1. 
We  have  documentary  evidence  that  John  of  Ireland,  a  clear- 
seeing  philosopher  for  the  dark  age  in  which  he  lived,  re- 
ceived from  Alfred  a  hospitable  reception ;  and  it  was,  in  fact, 
worthy  of  the  high-hearted  king  to  protect  a  man  who, 
because  he  entertained  a  different  opinion  on  transubstantia- 
tion  and  predestination,  underwent  most  bitter  persecution 
from  Borne3.  Alfred's  independent  spirit  could*  not  submit 
itself  unreservedly  to  those  bonds  by  which  all  free  exercise 
of  opinion  was  fettered,  and  even  this  instance  of  it  was  not 
allowed  to  go  unpunished  by  Borne.  In  spite  of  his  predilec- 
tion for  the  Church,  Alfred  felt  and  thought  more  as  a  Ger- 
man than  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  in  his  character  we  see  the 
first  germs  of  the  independence  of  Protestantism. 

He  imbued  all  his  worldly  enjoyments  with  the  same  inde- 
pendent spirit.  Providence  had  sent  him  upon  earth  at  a 
time  when  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  was  undergoing  a 
decided  change.  The  bias  of  all  the  Teutonic  races  towaVds 
democracy  was  disappearing,  but  in  England  it  was  less  on 
the  decline  than  on  the  Continent.  The  transition  to 
feudalism  took  place  very  slowly,  and  was  the  result  of 
regular  causes,  as  all  political  changes  have  been  in  this 
remarkable  island.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Alfred's 

1  Lingard,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  ii.  468. 
*  Bickndl,  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  p.  290,  294,  where  much  that  is  correct  is 
mingled  with  many  errors. 
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reign  was  one  step  towards  this  development.  We  have 
compared  Egbert  to  Charlemagne,  but  among  the  Pranks 
the  disturbances  and  alterations  only  began  to  make  rapid 
progress  with  the  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  whilst 
Alfred  still  continued  to  preserve  the  German  nation  in  all 
its  purity  during  this  century,  so  that  it  was  only  by  degrees 
that  it  was  disturbed  by  the  influence  of  a  new  and  powerful 
system. 

We  perceive  in  Alfred  a  prince  of  an  entirely  different 
nature  from  the  military  chiefs  of  the  little  German  states ; 
the  nucleus  of  a  court  began  to  show  itself  around  him  ;  the 
formerly  independent  nobility,  who  were  only  inferior  in  rank 
to  the  king,  began  to  render  service,  and  to  renounce  their 
hereditary  power ;  the  royal  person  now  stood  like  a  tower, 
high  above  all  the  surrounding  buildings.  An  arbitrary  long- 
ing after  something  new  never  actuated  Alfred.  It  is  re- 
markable to  consider  the  prudence  by  which  he  was  guided 
in  the  construction  of  his  legal  code.  A  genuine  conservative 
feeling  moved  him  to  preserve  all  those  ancient  customs 
which  still  remained  in  efficient  operation  ;  that  circumspec- 
tion in  carrying  out  measures  of  reform,  which  the  great 
statesmen  of  England  display  in  our  day,  was  also  cha- 
racteristic of  Alfred  whenever  he  resolved  to  abolish  any- 
thing old,  and  replace  it  by  a  new  arrangement  in  accordance 
with  his  own  religious  views,  and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  His  efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  the  latter 
were  at  least  as  great  as  his  evident  desire  to  attain  high 
temporal  authority  as  a  Christian  monarch. 

He  never  disturbed  the  original  political  foundations  of  his 
nation.  When  all  lay  in  ruins,  he  laboured  unweariedly  to 
re-establish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  former  state  of  things. 
The  roots  of  all  the  evils  of  the  Saxon  and  Low  German 
national  character,  sluggishness  and  indolence,  he  distin- 
guished, with  his  keen  glance,  above  all  other  failings,  and 
endeavoured  to  combat  them  in  every  possible  manner ;  now 
by  kind  teaching  and  exhortation — now,  when  his  patience 
became  exhausted  by  repeated  disobedience,  by  well-meant 
punishment.  His  active  mind  was  needed  to  set  in  motion 
the  slumbering  strength  of  his  people,  and  to  see  justice 
done  to  its  real  value,  as  well  as  to  drive  out  stubborn  pre- 
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judices1.  When  the  aged  were  not  willing  to  receive  in- 
struction, and  especially  when  tfaer  retarded  the  execution 
of  justice,  he  shamed  them  by  the  industry  of  youth,  in 
which  he  knew  how  to  sow -the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  a 
better  comprehension  of  the  right.  By  his  own  example 
alone  was  he  able  to  induce  the  people  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  strengthening  and  defence  of  the  country.  He  car- 
ried his  point,  and  Saxons  of  all  ranks  rejoiced  in  the  re- 
conquered freedom  which  Alfred  had  given  them,  a  freedom 
whose  nature  was  more  secure  than  before,  and  the  name* 
rous  class  of  serfs,  who  until  then  had  been  treated  as  living 
property,  received  the  invaluable  gift  of  liberty  of  choiee  in 
their  masters;  and,  in  common  with  their  noble  and  free 
countrymen,  held  the  memory  of  their  king  in  grateful  re- 
membrance long  after  his  death. 

So  stands  the  image  of  Alfred,  shining  brightly  in  the 
book  of  the  world's  history,  never  defaced  hy  malice  or  igno- 
rance, nor  dimmed  by  his  own  errors.  These  he  necessarily 
possessed,  but  they  have  been  entirely  forgotten  in  the  blaze 
of  his  virtues,  over  which  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  cast  no 
ckmd.  Severe  trial  and  purifying  cleansed  him  like  a  nobk 
metal  from  all  dross.  Praise  can  never  degenerate  into  flat- 
tery in  the  case  of  a  great  man  whose  strong  sense  of  duly 
and  exalted  principles  of  morality  have  led  him  to  employ 
his  time  in  a  truly  noble  manner.  No  king  nor  hero  of  an- 
tiquity or  modern  times  can  be  compared  with  Alfred  for 
so  many  distinguished  qualities,  and  each  so  excellent. 
Princes  more  renowned  for  power  and  glory,  and  reigning 
over  greater  nations,  have  always  had  some  defect  in  their 
moral  character,  which  forcibly  contrasts  with  our  high  esti- 
mation of  their  mental  qualities ;  and  although  by  the  side 
of  Alfred,  ruling  in  his  narrow  Wessex,  their  forms  appear 
to  tower  high  amongst  the  stars,  yet  his  figure,  in  its  smaller 
proportions,  remains  one  of  the  most  perfect  ever  held  up 
by  the  hand  of  God  as  a  mirror  to  the  world  and  its  rulers. 

As  such  a  noble  example  he  has  lived  in  the  memory  of  a 

1  Aaser,  p.  492:  Leniter  doceoda,  adabnk,  hortasda,  iaiperando,  ad aHumm 
inobedientes  post  loogam  paientiam  actios  castigando,  valgarem  atultiti&m  et 
pertjpaciam  omni  modo  abominando. 
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I  thousand  years,  and  during  that  period  the  people  whom 

<  he  governed  have  spread  over  the  earth,  making  homes  for 

themselves,  and  establishing  freedom  and  independence  of 
thought  and  deed  to  its  most  remote  bounds.  That  tree, 
which  now  casts  its  shadow  far  and  wide  over  the  world,  when 
menaced  with  destruction  in  its  bud,  was  carefully  guarded 
by  Alfred;  but  at  the  tune  when  it  was  ready  to  burst  forth 
into  a  plant,  he  was  forced  to  leave  it  to  the  influence  of  time. 
Many  great  men  have  occupied  themselves  with  the  care  of 
this  tree,  and  each,  in  his  own  way,  has  advanced  its  growth. 
William  the  Conqueror,  with  his  iron  hand,  bent  the  tender 
branches  to  his  will ;  Henry  the  Second  ruled  the  Saxons 
with  true  Boman  pride ;  but  in  Magna  Charta  the  old  Ger- 
man nature  became  roused,  and  worked  powerfully  even 
amongst  the  barons.  It  became  free  under  Edward  the 
•  Third,  that  prince  so  ambitious  of  conquest ;  the  old  lan- 
guage and  the  old  law,  the  one  somewhat  altered,  the  other 
much  softened,  opened  the  path  to  a  new  era.  The  nation 
stood  like  an  oak  in  the  full  strength  of  its  leafy  maturity, 
and  to  this  strength  the  Reformation  is  indebted  for  its 
accomplishment.  Elizabeth,  the  greatest  woman  who  ever 
sat  on  a  throne,  occupied  a  central  position  in  a  golden  age 
of  power  and  literature.  Then  came  the  Stuarts,  who,  with 
their  despotic  ideas,  outraged  the  deeply-rooted  Saxon  indi- 
viduality of  the  English,*  and  by  their  own  fall  contributed 
to  the  surer  development  of  that  freedom  which  was  founded 
so  long  before.  The  stern  Cromwell  and  the  astute  William 
the  Third  aided  in  preparing  for  the  now-advanced  nation 
that  path  in  which  jh  has  ever  since  moved.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  has  already  attained  maturity  in  the  New  World, 
and,  founded  on  these  pillars,  it  will  triumph  in  all  places 
and  in  every  age.  Alfred's  name  will  always  be  placed  amongst 
those  of  the  great  spirits  of  this  earth  ;  and  so  long  as  men 
regard  their  past  history  with  reverence,  they  will  not  ven- 
ture to  bring  forward  any  other  in  comparison  with  him 
who  saved  the  West  Saxon  race  from  complete  destruction, 
and  in  whose  heart  the  virtues  dwelt  in  such  harmonious 
concord. 
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838 

a  •  t 

a  •  • 

King  Egbert  died. 
King  Ethelwulf. 

•  •  • 

•  a  • 

On  the  Stour. 

839 

•  •  • 

Southampton. 
On  the  Weg. 

King  Ethelwulf. 

846 

•  •  • 

King  Ethelwulf. 

847 

a  •  • 

Canterbury. 

King  Ethelwulf. 

849 

•  #■ 

Wantage. 

Alfred  born. 

852 

a  a  • 

a  a  • 

Battle  near  Ockley. 

853 

Easter  (April  4). 

Chippenham. 

Burhred  of  Mercia  marries  Ethels- 

witha. 
Alfred's  first  journey  to  Borne. 

•  •  • 

•  a  • 

•  •  a 

854 

a  •  a 

Wilton. 

King  Ethelwulf. 

855 

•  a  • 

•  •  • 

Ethelwulf  and  Alfred  at  Borne. 

856 

July. 

France. 

Ethelwulf  is  affianced  to  Judith. 

•  •  • 

October  1. 

Verberie. 

Marriage  with  Judith. 

858 

January  13. 

•  a  • 

King  Ethelwulf  dies. 

860 

July(P) 

•  ■« 

King  Ethelbald  dies. 

861 

•  •  • 

•  •  a 

Judith  returns  to  France. 

•  •  • 

•  a  a 

•  •  • 

Alfred  learns  to  read. 

862 

July  2. 

•  •• 

Swithun,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  dies. 
King  Ethelbert  dies. 

866 

February  (?) 

•  a* 

867 

November  1. 

m  •  • 

Arrival  of  Hingwar  and  Hubba. 

*  •  ■ 

•  a  • 

•  a  • 

Ealhstan,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  dies. 

868 

March  21. 

•  ■  • 

Battle  at  York. 

•  •  • 

•  ■  ■ 

■  a  ■ 

Alfred  marries  Elswitha. 

•  •  • 

•  a  a 

•  ■  • 

Conflict  at  Nottingham. 

869 

September  21. 

•  a  a 

Battle  near  Kesteven. 

870 

November  20. 

•  •  • 

KingEdmund  of  East  Anglia  dies. 
The  Danes  take  Beading. 

871 

January  (?) 
After  3  days. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

a  a  • 

Flight  at  Englafeld. 

»  a  • 

a  •  • 

•  a  a 

Battle  at  Beading. 

»  •  • 

After  4  days. 

•  •  • 

Battle  near  Ashdune. 

i  •  • 

After  14  days. 

•  •  • 

Battle  near  Basing. 

■  a  • 

a  •  • 

•  •• 

Assembly  at  Swineburgh. 
Battle  at  Merton. 

I  ■  a 

After  2  months. 

... 

III 

April  23. 
May. 

•  •  a 

King  Ethelred  dies. 
Battle  at  Wilton. 

>  a  • 

•  a  a 

872 

Autumn. 

•  •  a 

Compact  of  the  Danes  with  Burhred 
of  Mercia. 

•  a  • 

•  •  • 

■  •  ■ 

Werfrith,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
Fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia. 

873 

•  •  • 

a  a  « 

874 

a  •  • 

Borne. 

King  Burhred  dies. 

875 

a  a  f 

a  a  • 

Division  of  the  Danish  army. 

•  •  * 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 

A  small  sea-fight  in  the  Channel. 

chronicle — continued. 
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Yeab. 

Date. 

Locality. 

EVENT8. 

876 

•  ••       ^ 

The  Danes  take  Wareham. 

877 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

The  Danes  march  towards  Exeter. 

August. 

•  a  • 

Sea-fight. 

878 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

The  Danes  leave  Exeter. 

•  •  • 

•  •  t 

•  •  • 

They  take  Chippenham. 

Blockade   of    Eynwith  Castle,    in 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 

Devonshire. 

•  •  « 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Alfred  in  Somerset. 

Easter  (Mar.  23). 

Athelncy. 

Intrench  ment  there. 

•  •  • 

May  5-12. 

•  •  • 

Sally  to  Brixton. 
Battle  at  Edington. 
Chippenham  taken. 

■  •  • 

... 

•  •  ■ 

14  days  later. 
July. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Treaty  of  Wedmoro. 

«  •■ 

12  days  later. 

•  •  • 

Guthorm- Athelatan  leaves  Wedmore. 

879 

•  •■ 

•  •  • 

Retreat  of  the  Danes. 

•  •  • 

« • « 

•  ■• 

Hasting  in  Fulham. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

Denewulf,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

882 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Sea-fight. 

883 

•  •  • 

... 

Embassy  to  Borne  and  the  East. 

884 

•  •  • 

Dene. 

Asser  arrives  at  Alfred's  court. 

885 

Summer. 

•  •  • 

The  Danes  land  near  Rochester. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Sea-fight  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stour. 
Alfred  commences   his  intellectual 

•  •  • 

November  11. 

Leonaford. 

pursuits. 

886 

•  t  • 

•  a  • 

London  rebuilt,  and    confided    to 
Ethelred. 

887 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Ethelhelm  Kent  on  an  embassy  to 
Borne. 

888 

•  •  • 

•  •  * 

Beocca  sent  to  Rome. 

Padua. 

Queen  Ethelswitha  dies. 
Beornhelm  sent  ambassador  to  Rome. 

890 

•  •  • 

•  *  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  ■ 

King  Guthorm-Athelstan  dies.' 
Battle  near  Louvaine,  on  the  Dyle. 

'    891 

September  1. 

•  •  • 

892 

•  •  • 

The  Danes  land  in  Kent. 

894 

Easter  (Mar.  31). 

• «  • 

The  Danes  go  into  Berkshire. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Battle  at  Farnham. 

•  •  • 

August  24. 

York. 

Guthred  of  Northumbria  dies. 

•  ■  « 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Danes  in  Devonshire. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Storming  of  the  fortress  of  Bamfleet. 
Hasting  oesieged  at  Buttington. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Passes  the  winter  near  Chester,  and 
in  Wales. 

895 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

Devastations  in  Wales. 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

Return  to  Essex. 

896 

•  • « 

•  •  • 

Fortifications  on  the  Lea. 

•  ••  - 

•  •  • 

The  Danes  march  to  Bridgenorth. 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Witenagemot  at  Gloucester. 

•  •« 

•  •  • 

Dispersion  of  tho  Danes. 

897 

•  •  • 

•  • « 

Sea-fight  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire. 
Alfred  on  the  coast. 

Summer. 

Winchester. 

898 

•  •• 

Wulfamere. 

Alfred    meets    Ethelred    and    his 
bishops. 

899 

•  «  • 

Celchyth. 

The  same. 

901 

October  28. 

• « • 

King  Alfred  dies. 
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UR6  ylbpan  ealne  $yp*e  ymbhpyppt  fcyfep  mibbanjeapbef . 
cpaeft  Opopuf .  fpa  fpa  Oceanuf  ymbligeft  utan.  ^one  man  gapfejc 
hataft.  on  fcpeo  tobselbon.  3  hu  %  pa  J>jiy  baelaf  on  fcpeo 
tonembon.  Spam.  3  €upopam.  3  Spppicam.  peah  J>e  fume 
men  f*bon  pa&t  paep  naepon  butan  tpejen  b»laf .  Spa.  3  }>a&t 
o"5ep  Gupopa ;  •  Spa  if  hep  anjen  mib  Oceanuf  pa&m  japp  ecje 
be  pifcan.  3  nopfcan.  3  eaftan.  "]  fpa  ealne  pypie  mibbanjeapb 
ppam  $&m  eapt  baele  healpne  behaepo' ;  •  Donne  on  fta&m  nopft 
baele.  paet  if  Spa.  on  fa  ppifcpan  healpe.  in  Danai  paepe  ie. 
paep  Spa  "]  Gupope  togaebepe  licgaS.  ■]  ponne  op  Jaepe  llcan  ie 
Danai.  pu$  "^lanj  penbel  f*f .  "]  )>onne  pi$  peftan  SLexanbpia 
}>aepe  bypig.  Spa  3  Sfppica  toja&bepe  licjaS ; . 

Gapope  hio  onjmfc.  ppa  ic  aep  cpa&ft.  op  Danai  paepe  ie.  810 
if  ypnenbe  of  nop$  baele  of  Ripping  paem  beopjum.  fa  pnbon 
neah  paem  jappecje  fe  mon  hate$  8apmonbifc.  "]  fio  ea  Danai 
ypno*  panon  prtSpihte.  on  peft  healpe  Slexanbpef  hepja.  on  m 
Rocbouafco  Saepe  fteobe  ; .  pio  pypcfl  J>aet  p  aenn.  J>e  man  hateS 
COeocebifc.  3  fonne  p  op$  mib  micle  plobe  neah  paepe  bypij  J>e 
man  hateb  Theobof ia.  jrt5  eaftan  ut  on  pa  pa&  plopefl  pe  man 
haet  Guxmuf .  3  ponne  mib  lanjpe  neaponeffe  pin"  panon  be 
eaftan  Eonjtantinopohm  Epeca  bypij  li^eS.  3  ponne  pop$  panon 
ut  on  penbel  f *  \  •  Se  pept-pi5  enbe  6upope  lanb-^emypce 
if  m  Ifpama  peftepeapbum  set  paem  japf ecje.  3  maeft  aet  paem 
ljlanbe  f te  EratSef  hatte.  paep  fcyt  fe  penbel  fae  up  op  paem 
japf ecge  paep  Gpcolef  fyla  jtanbaft  • .  On  paem  llcan  penbel 
fae  on  hype  peft  enbe  if  Scotlanb  '.• 
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Ottb.  forefathers  divided  ail  the  orb  of  this  earth,  saith 
Orosius,  which  is  encircled  by  the  ocean  that  is  called  Qareecg, 
into  three,  and  named  those  three  parts  Asia,  and  Europe,  and 
Africa,  though  some  men  have  said  that  there  were  only  two 
parts ;  Asia,  and  the  other  Europe.  Asia  is  bounded  to  the 
southward,  northward,  and  eastward,  by  the  ocean,  and  thus 
comprises  half  of  all  this  earth  from  the  eastern  part.  Then 
in  the  north  part,  that  is  of  Asia,  and  on  the  right  side,  Europe 
and  Asia  join,  together  in  the  river  Tanais ;  and  then  from 
this  same  river  Tanais,  south  along  the  Mediterranean,  and 
west  of  Alexandria,  Asia  and  Africa  join  together1. 

Europe  begins,  as  I  said  before,  from  the  river  Tanais, 
which  takes  its  source  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  Biphsean 
mountains,  which  are  near  the  ocean  that  is  called  the  Sarma- 
tian ;  and  the  river  Tanais  thence  runs  directly  south,  on  the 
west  side  of  Alexander's  temples3,  to  the  nation  of  the  Bho- 
covasci.  It  forms  the  fen  which  is  called  MasotiB,  and  thence 
forth  with  a  great  flood,  near  the  city  called  Theodosia,  flows 
to  the  eastward  into  the  sea  called  the  Euxine,  and  then 
with  a  long  narrowness  south  from  thence  passes  east  of 
Constantinople,  the  Greek  city,  and  thence  out  into  the 
Mediterranean.  The  boundary  of  the  south-west  end  of 
Europe  is  in  Spain  westward  at  the  ocean,' and  especially  at 
the  island  called  Cadiz,  where  the  Mediterranean  flows  from 
the  ocean  where  Hercules's  pillars  stand.  In  this  same  Me- 
diterranean, to  the  westward,  is  Scotland. 
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Kj.fpica "]  Kpia  hypa  lanb-jemypco  onjinna^  op  Mexanbpia 
Gjypta  bypij.  "]  lip  paet  lanb-£emaepe  pu8  panon  opep  Nilup 
fa  ea.  3  ppa  opep  Gthiopica  peptenne  06  pone  pu$  jappecj. 
■3  paepe  Xpppica  nop$-pept  jemaepe  ij*  aet  paem  llcan  penbel  pae.  . 
pe  op  paem  ^appecge  pcyt  paep  Gpcolep  pyla  ptanbaft.  3  hype 
piht  pept  enbe  ip  aet  p aem  beopje  pe  man  Xthlanp  nemneo'. 
3  set  paem  lglanbe  pe  man  haet  Foptunatup ;  • 

Scopthce  ic  haebbe  nu  jepaeb  ymbe  fa  ppy  baelap  eallep 
pypep  mibbanjeapbej*.  ac  ic  pille  nu.  ppa  ic  »p  jehet.  papa 
ppeopa  lanb-pica  jemaepe  peccan.  hu  hy  mib  hypa  paetpum 
colicja'S;- 

Spia  onjean  paem  mibbele  on  paem  eapt  enbe.  paep  hcjeft  pe 
mu'Ba  ut  on  pone  gappejc  paepe  ea  pe  man  hate$  Eanbip.  pone 
jappejc  mon  haet  Inbipc.  be  puftanpaem  muSan.  pit)  pone 
jappejc  lp  pe  pope  pe  mon  haet  Eahgapbamana  ;  •  Be  puSan- 
eaptan  pam  popte.  ip  paet  ljlanb  Deppobane.  ~)  ponne  be 
nopfcan  paem  Eanbip  pe  muSa.  paep  paep  Eaucapup  pe  beoph 
enbafi.  neh  paem  jappecje.  pa&p  ip  pe  pope  Samepa.  be  nopban 
paem  popte  ip  pe  mufta  paepe  ic  pe  man  nemneo*  Octopojoppe. 
pone  jappejc  man  haet  Sepicup  \ .  x 

Daet  pint  Inbea  jemaepo.  paep  pa&p  Eaucapup  pe  beoph  ip 
be  nopftan.  3  Inbup  peo  ea  be  peptan.  ■]  peo  Reabe  pa&  be  puftan. 
"}  pe  gappejc  be  eaptan ;  •  On  Inbea  lanbe  ip  peopep  3  peopeptig 
$eoba.  butan  paem  lglanbe  Tappabane.  paet  haefS  on  him  tyn 
bypij.  butan  o"5pum  manegum  gepetenum  iglanbum  \ .  Op  paepe 
ea  Inbup.  pe  be  peptan  eallum  paem  lanbe  lift,  betpux  paepe  ea 
Inbup.  3  paepe  pe  be  peptan  hype  ip  Tijpip  hatte.  pa  plopafc 
buta  pu$  on  pone  Reaban  pae.  *}  betpeoh  paem  tpam  ean  pynbon 
pap  lanb  Opacappia.  "]  Papthia.  3  Xpilia.  *}  PappitSa.  3  Cfoebia. 
peah  pe  jeppita  opt  nemnan  ealle  pa  lanb  GOebia.  oflfce  Xppipia. 
■j  pa  lanb  pmbon  ppyfle  beophte*.  3  paep  pynb  ppyfie  pceappe  0 
pejap  ■]  ptanije;*  Dapa  lanba  nopft  jemaepo  pynbon  aet  paem 
beopjum  Eaucapup.  ■]  on  pu$  healpe  peo  Reabe  pae.  ■]  on  paem 
lanbe  pynbon  tpa  mycele  ea.  Ipappep "]  Spbip.  on  paem  lanbe 
ip  tpa  "]  tpentij  peoba.  nu  haet  hit  man  eall  Papthia  \  •  Donne 
pept  ppam  Tijpip  paepe  ea  o^  6uphpate  pa  ea.  ponne  betpeox 
paem  ean  pynbon  pap  lanb  Babylonia.  3  Ealbea.3  OOepopotamia  \  • 
Bmnan  paem  lanbum  pynbon  eahta  3  tpentij  peoba  \  •  Pypa 
nop^$  jemaepo  pynbon  aet  paem  beop^um  Taupo  ~)  Eaucapo.  ~) 
hypa  put$  ^ema&po  licjat$  to  pam  Reaban  pae  • .    Snblanj  paep 
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Of  Africa  and  Asia  the  land-boundaries  begin  from  Alex- 
andria, a  city  of  Egypt,  and  that  boundary  lies  south  from 
thence  over  the  river  Nile,  and  then  over  the  Ethiopian 
desert,  as  far  as  the  Southern  Ocean.  And  the  north- 
western boundary  of  Africa  is  at  the  same  Mediterranean  sea, 
which  flows  from  the  ocean  where  Hercules' s  pillars  stand ; 
and  its  right  western  boundary  is  at  the  mountain  called 
Atlas,  and  at  the  island  called  the  Fortunate. 

Now  I  have  shortly  Bpoken  of  the  three  parts  of  all  this 
earth;  and  I  will  now,  as  I  before  promised,  tell  of  the 
boundaries  of  those  three  regions,  how  with  their  waters  they 
lie  to  each  other. 

Towards  the  middle  of  Asia,  in  the  eastern  part,  lies  the 
mouth  of  the  river  called  Q-anges,  out  in  the  ocean.  This  ocean 
is  called  the  Indian.  To  the  southward  of  that  mouth,  on  the 
ocean  is  the  port  called  Caligardamana.  To  the  south-east  of 
that  port  is  the  island  Taprobane ;  and  then  to  the  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  where  mount  Caucasus  ends,  near 
to  the  ocean,  is  the  port  of  Samara ;  to  the  north  of  that  port 
is  the  mouth  of  the  river  called  Octorogorra.  That  ocean  is 
named  Sericus. 

These  are  the  boundaries  of  India :  there  mount  Caucasus 
is  to  the  north,  the  river  Indus  to  the  west,  and  the  Bed  Sea 
to  the  south,  and  the  ocean  to  the  east.  In  the  land  of  India 
are  four-and-forty  nations,  besides  the  island  of  Taprobane, 
which  has  ten  cities  in  it,  besides  many  other  inhabited  islands. 
From  the  river  Indus,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  all  that 
country,  betwixt  the  river  Indus,  and  the  river  to  the  west  of 
it,  called  the  Tigris,  both  which  flow  south  into  the  Eed  Sea, 
are  the  countries  of  Aracosia,  Parthia,  Assyria,  Persia,  and 
Media,  though  writings  often  name  all  these  lands  Media  or 
Assyria ;  and  these  lands  are  very  mountainous1,  and  there 
are  very  sharp  and  stony  ways.  The  northern  boundaries  of 
those  lands  are  at  the  mounts  Caucasus,  and  on  the  south  side 
the  Eed  Sea ;  and  in  that  country  are  two  great  rivers,  the 
Hydaspes  and  the  Arbis ;  in  that  land  are  two-and-twenty 
nations ;  now  it  is  all  called  Parthia.  Then  west  from  the  river 
Tigris  to  the  river  Euphrates,  and  between  those  rivers,  are 
the  countries  of  Babylonia,  and  Chaldaea,  and  Mesopotamia. 
Within  those  countries  are  eight-and-twenty  nations.  Their 
north  boundaries  are  the  mounts  Taurus  and  Caucasus,  and 
their  south  boundaries  lie  on  the  Eed  Sea.    Along  the  Eed 
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Reaban  ,j*«j\  pa&f  baelep  pe  p»p  nopft  fcyt.  lift  ^  lanb  Xpabia. 
3  Saben  3  Bubomane.  opep  pa&pe  ea  ftiphpate.  peft  oft  pone 
^enbel  pa&.  3  nopft  popneah  oft  fta  beopgap  pe  man  Taupip 
ha&t.  oft  paet  lanb  pe  man  ha&t  Spmenie.  3  eft  puft  oft  Ggypte 
manega  peoba  pynbon  p«f  lanbef .  paet  if  Eomagena.  3  Yemcia. 
}  Damafcena.  3  Eoelle.  3  COoab.  3  Smmon.  3  Ibumei.  3  Iubea. 
3  Paleftma.  ~]  Sappacene.  3  peah  hit  mon  ha&t  eall  Sypia;. 
Donne  be  nopftan  Sypia  fynbon  pa  beopgap  pe  man  Taupup 
ha&t.  3  be  nopftan  pa&m  beopgum  fynbon  pa  lanb  Eappabocia 
3  3!pmenie.  3  hio  Spmenie  if  be  eaftan  Eappabocia.  3  be  peptan 
Eappabocia  if  pa&t  lanb  pe  man  ha&t  feo  Laejje  Spa.  -3  be 
nopftan  Eappabocia  if  pa&t  gepylbe.  pe  man  hset  Temefepaf . 
ponne  betpux  Eappabocia.  3  pa&pe  La&ppan  Xpiam  if  past  lanb 
Eilicia.  3  Iffaupio  ;• 

8eo  3Ep  la  on  a&lce  healpe  bio  if  bepan gen  mib  f  ealtum  paetepe 
buton  on  eaft  healpe.  on  nopft  healpe  if  feo  pas  €uxmuf .  3  on 
pept  healpe  feo  pa©  pe  man  hset  Ppopo&tip.  3  €Ueppontuf .  3 
penbel  pas  be  puftan ; .  On  pa&pe  ylcan  Spam  if  pe  hyhfta  beoph 
Olympup ; . 

8eo  €$^ptuf .  pe  nf  neap  if.  be  nopftan  hype  if  pa&t  lanb 
Paleftme.  3  be  eaftan  hype  Sappacene  pa&t  lanb.  3  be  pejtan 
hype  Libia  paet  lanb.  3  be  puftan  hype  pe  beoph  pe  Elimax 
mon  hatte:*  Nilnp  peo  ea  hype  aepylme  if  neah  pawn  chpe 
pa&pe  Reaban  fa&.  peah  fume  men  pecgan  pa&t  hype  aepylme 
py  on  pept  enbe  Xpppica.  neah  paem  beopge  Sthlanp.  3 
ponne  pulpafte  pa&f  pe  eajt  ypnenbe  on  paet  panb.  3  paep  py 
ept  plopenbe  up  op  paem  panbe.  3  paep  pypcft  mycelne 
pae.  3  pa&p  heo  a&pejt  uppylft.  hy  hataft  pa  men  Nuchul.  3 
pume  men  Dapa.  3  ponne  op  psem  pa&  pa&p  hio  up  op  pa&m 
panbe  cymft.  heo  lp  eapt  ypnenbe  ppam  eapt  ba&le  pupa 
€thiopica  peptenne.  3  pa&p  man  ha&t  pa  ea  Ion  oft  ftone 
eapt  ba&l.  3  pa&p  ponne  pypft  to  miclum  pa&.  3  pa&p  ponne 
bepncft  ept  in  on  pa  eopftan.  3  ponne  ept  nopft  panon  upp- 
afppincft  neah  paem  chpe  pift  pone  Reaban  pa&  pe  ic  a&p  bepopan 
p a&be.  ponne  op  pa&m  aepylme  man  ha&t  pa&t  pa&tep  Ndup  pa 
ea.  3  ponne  popft  pept  panon  ypnenbe.  heo  tolift  on  tpa  ymb 
an  lglanb  pe  man  ha&t  OOepeon.  3  panon  nopft  bugenbe.  ut  on 
pone  ^enbel  pae.  ponne  on  pa&m  pintpigum  tibum  pypft  pe 
mufta  popbpipen  popan  ppam  pa&m  nopftennum  puabum.  pa&t 
peo  ea  bift  plopenbe  opep  eall  Ggypta  lanb.  ~)  hio  gebeft  mib 
pe&m  plobe  ppifte  piece  eopft-pa&ftmaf  on  €^ypta  lanbe  :•     810 
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Sea,  at  the  part  that  runs  north,  lies  the  land  of  Arabia, 
Sab&a,  and  Eud&mon.  Beyond  the  river  Euphrates,  west- 
ward as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  and  northward  almost 
as  far  as  the  mountains  called  Taurus,  as  far  as  the  land 
called  Armenia,  and  again  south  as  far  as  Egypt,  are  many 
peoples  of  that  land,  namely,  Commagena,  and  Phoenicia,  and 
Damascus,  and  Coelle,  and  Moab,  and  Ammon,  and  Idumsea, 
and  Judaea,  and  Palestine,  and  Saracene,  though  it  is  all 
called  Syria.  Then  to  the  north  of  Syria  are  the  mountains 
called  Taurus,  and  to  the  north  of  those  mountains  are  the 
countries  of  Cappadocia  and  Armenia,  and  Armenia  is  to  the 
east  of  Cappadocia,  and  to  the  west  of  Cappadocia  is  the 
country  called  the  Leaser  Asia,  and  to  the  north  of  Cappadocia 
is  the  plain  called  the  Themiscyrian ;  then  betwixt  Cappadocia 
and  the  Lesser  Asia  is  the  country  of  Cilicia  and  Isauria. 

Asia  is  surrounded  on  every  side  with  salt  water,  except 
on  the  east  side ;  on  the  north  side  is  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  on 
the  west  the  sea  called  Propontis,  and  the  Hellespont ;  and 
the  Mediterranean  is  on  the  south.  In  this  same  Asia  the 
highest  mountain  is  Olympus. 

To  the  northward  of  hither  Egypt  is  Palestine,  and  to  the 
eastward  the  land  of  Saracene,  and  to  the  west  the  land  of 
Libya,  and  to  the  south  the  mountain  called  Climax.  The 
source  of  the  Nile  is  near  the  shore  of  the  Eed  Sea,  though 
some  men  say  that  its  source  iB  in  the  west  part  of  Africa, 
near  mount  Atlas,  and  then  rapidly  flows  running  eastward 
into  the  sand,  and  near  there  again  flows  up  from  the  sand, 
and  there  forms  a  great  lake;  and  where  it  first  springs  up 
the  land  is  called  Nuchul,  and  by  some  Dara.  And  then 
from  that  lake,  where  it  rises  from  the  sand,  it  runs  east  from 
the  east  part,  it  runs  through  the  Ethiopian  desert,  and  there 
the  river  is  called  Ion,  as  far  as  the  eastern  part,  and  there 
then  becomes  a  large  lake,  and  there  then  sinks  again  into  the 
earth ;  and  then  again  north  from  thence  springs  up  near  to 
the  shore  of  the  Eed  Sea,  as  I  mentioned  before ;  then  from 
that  source  the  water  is  called  the  river  Nile ;  and  then  run- 
ning from  thence  westward,  it  separates  in  two  round  an 
island  called  Meroe,  and  thence  bending  northward  out  into 
the  Mediterranean.  Then,  in  the  winter  seasons,  the  mouth 
is  driven  by  the  northern  winds,  so  that  the  river  is  flowing 
over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  makes  with  that  flood  very 
abundant  fruits  in  the  land  of  Egypt.    The  farther  Egypt 
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pyjijie  d^^pcuf  li$  eafC  anblan^  paef  Reaban  f  »f  on  pxft  healpe. 
3  on  eapc  healpe  paep  lanbef  lift  japfejc.  "3  on  hype  pejx  healpe 
if  peo  uf  neape  6;$ypcuf .  "3  on  paem  cpam  Gjyptum  if  peopep 
3  cpencij  fteoba ;  • 

Nu  haebbe  pe  appicen  paepe  Spam  plS  bael.  nu  pille  pe  pon 
Co  hype  nop$  baele ;  •  Daec  if  ponne  op  paem  beopjum  pe  man 
haec  Eaucapif .  pe  pe  aep  bepopan  pppaecon.  pa  pe  be  nopftan 
Inbea  jynbon.  "3  hio  onjinnao'  aepej-c  eaftane  op  paem  japfecge. 
•3  ponne  hcja"8  peftpihte  0$  Hpmenia  beopjaf .  pa  lanb-leobe 
hi  hacaft  Papcoabpaf .  paep  op  paem  beopjum  pylfc  feo  ea  pl5- 
peapb  6uppate.  "3  op  paem  beopjum  pe  man  Papcoabpaf  haec 
licjaS  pa  beopjaf  peftpihte.  pe  man  Taupof  haec.  oft  Eilicum 
paeclanb;.  Donne  be  nop'San  paem  beopjum.  anblanj  paef 
japfecjef .  oft  pone  nopft-eapc  enbe  pyfef  mibbanjeapbef .  p aep 
Bope  feo  ea  fcyc  uc  on  pone  japfecj.  "3  f anon  peft  anblanj 
paef  japjecjef .  on  pone  f»  pe  man  haec  Eafpia.  pe  p aep  upfcyc 
to  paem  beopjum  Eaucapif .  paec  lanb  man  haec  fa  ealban 
Scifcfiian.  3  Ipcamam ;  •  Daef  lanbef  if  ppeo  "3  peopepcij  peoba 
pibe  cof  ecene  pop  unpaepcmbaepneff  e  paef  lanbef  I  •  Donne  be 
pejxan  paem  f«  Eafpia  oft  Danaif  "8a  ea.  "3  0$  p aec  penn  pe  man 
haec  OOeocebifc.  3  ponne  priS  oft  pone  penbel  fee.  "3  oft  pone 
beoph  Taupuf .  3  nopfl  oft  pone  japfejc.  if  eall  8ci$$ia  lanb 
binnan.  peah  hie  man  conemne  on  cpa  "3  on  ppiCij  peoba  *..  Sc 
pa  lanb  on  eap:  healpe  Danaif.  pe  paep  neah  fynbon.  Slbam  hy 
fynb  jenemneb  m  Lacma.  ^  pe  hy  hacaft  nu  Liobene;.  Nu 
hsebbe  pe  fcopchce  jepaeb  ymb  Spa  lanb-jemaepe  *.- 

Nu  pille  pe  ymbe  6upope  lanb-jemaepe  peccan.  fpa  my  eel 
ppa  pe  hie  pypmepc  piCon.  ppam  paepe  ea  Danaif  pefC  oft 
Bin  fta  ea  feo  pyl$  op  paem  beopje  pe  man  5Qpip  haec.  -3  fpnft 
ponne  nopopyhce  on  paef  japfecjef  eapm.  pe  paec  lanb  ucan- 
ymbho'  pe  man  Bpyccannia  haec.  "3  epc  yuft  oft  Donua  pa  ea. 
paepe  aepylme  if  neah  paepe  ea  Rmep .  "3  if  p'S'o'an  eajx  ypnenbe 
yift  Epecalanb  uc  on  pone  penbel  f  ae.  "3  nopb  op  pone  japf  eje 
pe  man  Epen-fae  haec.  binnan  paem  fynbon  maneja  t$eoba.  ac 
hie  man  haec  eall  Eepmania":  • 

Donne  yift  noptSan  Donua  aepylme.  "3  be  eajran  Rme 
fjmbon  €afC-Fpancan.  "3  be  piftan  him  fynbon  Spaepap.  on 
ofcpe  healpe  paepe  ea  Donua.  "3  be  pi^an  him  "3  be 
eapcan  fynbon  Bae^tSpape.  pe  bael  pe  man  Rejnefbuph  haec. 
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lies  east  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the 
east  side  of  that  country  lies  the  ocean,  and  on  its  west  side 
is  the  nearer  Egypt  to  us,  and  in  the  two  Egypts  are  four- 
and-twenty  nations. 

We  have  now  written  of  the  south  part  of  Asia,  now  will 
we  proceed  to  the  north  part.  That  is  then  of  the  mountains 
called  Caucasus,  of  which  we  before  spoke,  which  are  to  the 
north  of  India,  which  begin  first  east  from  the  ocean,  and 
then  lie  due  west  as  far  as  the  Armenian  mountains.  The 
people  of  the  country  they  call  Parcoatrae.  There  from  those 
mountains  the  river  Euphrates  flows  southward,  and  from 
the  Parcoatrian  mountains  lie  the  mountains  due  west  called 
Taurus  as  far  as  the  land  of  Cilicia.  Then  to  the  north  of 
those  mountains,  along  the  ocean,  as  far  as  the  north-east  end 
of  this  earth  where  •  the  river  Bore  runs  into  the  ocean,  and 
thence  west  along  the  ocean,  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  mountains  of  Caucasus ;  all  this  land  is  called 
Old  Scythia,  and  Hyrcania.  In  this  country  are  three-and- 
forty  nations,  situated  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  on 
account  of  the  barrenness  of  the  soil .  Then  to  the  west  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  unto  the  river Tanais,  and  to  the  fen  called  Mseotis, 
and  then  south  to  the  Mediterranean  and  mount  Taurus,  and 
north  to  the  ocean,  is  all  within  the  land  of  Scythia ;  though 
it  is  divided  in  two-and-thirty  nations.  But  those  lands  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Tanais,  which  are  near  there,  are  called, 
in  Latin,  the  Albani,  and  we  now  call  them  Liobene.  Now 
I  have  shortly  said  concerning  the  boundaries  of  Asia. 

Now  we  will  relate  of  the  boundaries  of  Europe,  so  much 
as  we  best  know  concerning  them ;  from  the  river  Tanais, 
westward  to  the  river  Rhine,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the 
mountains  called  Alps,  and  then  runs  direct  north  to  the  arm 
of  the  ocean,  that  surrounds  the  land  called  Britain,  and 
again  south  to  the  river  Danube,  whose  source  is  near  that 
of  the  river  Rhine,  and  then  runs  eastward  towards  Greece 
out  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  north  to  the  ocean  which  is 
called  Cwen  Sea,  within  which  are  many  nations :  but  the 
whole  of  it  is  called  Germany. 

Then  to  the  north  of  the  source  of  the  Danube,  and  to 
the  east  of  the  Rhine,  are  the  East  Franks,  and  to  the  south 
of  them  are  the  Swabians,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  to  the  south  and  east  of  them  are  the  Bavarians, 
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3  pihte  be  eaftan  him  pynbon  Berne.  3  eapt-nonft  fynbon 
Etypmjaf .  3  be  nopftan  him  fynbon  €alb-Seaxan.  3  be  nopftan 
peftan  him  fynbon  Fpyfan.  "J  be  peftan  €alb-Seaxnm  if  JElpe- 
mufca  p»pe  ea  3  Fpyplanb.  "]  J?anon  peft-nopo'  if  Jwec  lanb  ]>e 
man  Sngle  h*t  3  Sillenbe  3  fumne  b«I  Dena.  "]  be  nop'San 
him  if  Hpbpebe.  3  eaft-nopb'  ffilct  )?e  man  JEpelban  h*t. 
■3  be  eaftan  him  if  pmebalanb.  fe  man  haet  857 yle.  3  eaft-pi$ 
opep  pumne  ba&l  COapoapo.  3  hi  GDapoapo  habba$  be  peftan 
him  Dypmjaf  3  Behemaf  3  Ba&gSpape  heatpe.  3  be  puflan 
him  on  o$pe  healpe  Donua  }>«pe  ea  if  }>«t  lanb  Eapenbpe. 
pift  08  $a  beopgaf  ]>e  man  h«t  2Qpif .  to  J>aem  ilcan  beopjum 
licgaft  BsegSpapa  lanb-jemaepe  3  Spsepa.  3  bonne  be  eaftan 
Irapenbpan  lanbe.  begeonban  pawn  peftenne.  if  Puljapa  lanb. 
•3  be  eaftan  Jam  if  Upeca  lanb.  3  be  eaftan  Cftapoapo  lanbe 
if  }^ifle  lanb.  3  be  eaftan  ]raem  pnb  Datia.  J?a  ^e  ra  p«pon 
IiOttan*-  Be  eaptan-nopban  ODapoapa  fynbon  Dalamenfan. 
3  be  eaftan  Dalamenfam  pnbon  popithi.  3  be  nopftan  Dala- 
menfam  pnbon  Suppe.  3  be  peftan  him  pnbon  Syfele  >  Be 
nopBan  popithi  if  GOsegSalanb.  3  be  nopttan  GDwgSalanbe 
Sepmenbe  oft  fta  beopgaf  Rippn.  3  be  peftan  8tf8-Dennm  if 
J>»f  japf ecjef  eapm  }>e  h$  ymbutan  f  aet  lanb  Bpittanma.  3 
be  nopftan  him  if  J>«f  psef  eapm  }>e  man  haet  Oft-fK.  3  be 
eaftan  him  3  be  nopfcan  him  fynbon  NopS-Dene.  »jpep  %e 
on  pa&m  mapan  lanbum.  je  on  paem  lglanbum.  "j  be  eaftan  him 
fynbon  Hpbpebe.  "]  be  pu'oan  him  if  JElpemufla  psepe  ea.  3 
€alb-Seaxna  fum  b»l;-  Nop$-Dene  habba$  him  be  nopftan 
pone  ilcan  paep  eapm  pe  man  Oft-f*  h«t.  3  be  eaftan  him 
pnbon  Ofti  $a  leobe.  3  3pbp«be  be  pufcan  ;.  Ofti  habbaft  be 
nopftan  him  pone  ilcan  fa&f  eapm.  3  pinebaf  3  Bupjenbaf .  3 
be  pifcan  him  fynbon  pwpelban;-  Bupjenban  habbaft  p one 
ylcan  pa&p  eapm  be  peftan  him.  3  Speon  be  nopflan.  3  be 
eaftan  him  fint  Sepmenbe.  3  be  pi5an  him  Supper  Speon 
habbaC  be  futSan  him  pone  f«f  eapm  Ofti.  3  be  eaftan 
hnn  Sepmenbe.  3  be  nopftan  opep  J?a  pejtennu  if  Epenlanb. 
*)  be  peptan-nopftan  him  pnbon  Scpibe-Fmnaf .  ^  be  peftan 
Nopftmennl- 
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that  part  which  is  called  Begnesburh,  and  due  east  from  them 
are  the  Bohemians,  and  to  the  north-east  the  Thuringians, 
and  to  the  north  of  them  are  the  Old  Saxons,  and  to  the 
north-west  of  them  are  the  Frisians,  and  to  the  west  of  the 
Old  Saxons  is  the  month  of  the  river  Elbe,  and  Erieslaad,  and 
thence  to  the  north-west  is  the  land  which  is  called  Angeln, 
and  Seeland,  and  some  part  of  Denmark ;  to  the  north  is 
Apdrede,  and  to  the  north-east  the  Writs,  who  are  called 
JEfeldan,  and  to  the  east  of  them  is  Wendland,  which  is  called 
Sysyle,  and  south-east,  oyer  some  part,  Moravia,  and  these 
Moravians  have  to  the  west  the  Thuringians  and  Bohemians, 
and  part  of  the  Bavarians,  and  to  the  south,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  Danube,  is  the  country  called  Carinthia,  south 
as  far  as  the  mountains  called  the  Alps.  Towards  the  same 
mountains  lie  the  boundaries  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia;  and 
then  to  the  east  of  the  Carinthian  land,  beyond  the  waste  is 
Bulgaria,  and  to  the  east  of  that  is  Greece,  to  the  east  of 
Moravia  is  the  Vistula  land,  and  to  the  east  of  that  are  the 
Dacians,  who  were  formerly  Goths.  To  the  north-east  of  the 
Moravians  are  the  Dalamensae ;  east  of  the  Dalamensa  are 
the  Horithi,  and  north  of  the  Dalamensae  are  the  Surpe,  and 
to  the  west  of  them  are  the  Sysele.  To  the  north  of  the 
Horithi  is  Msegthaland,  and  north  of  Mssgthaland,  Sermende, 
as  far  as  the  Riphtean  mountains,  and  to  the  west  of  the  South 
Danes  is  that  arm  of  the  ocean  that  surrounds  Britain,  and 
to  the  north  of  it  is  that  arm  of  the  sea  which  is  called  the 
East-Sea,  and  to  the  east  of  that  and  to  the  north  of  it  are 
the  North  Danes,  both  on  the  continent  and  on  the  islands ; 
and  to  the  east  of  them  are  the  Afdrede,  to  the  south  is  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Elbe,  and  some  part  of  the  Old  Saxons.  The 
North  Danes  have,  to  the  north,  that  same  arm  of  the  sea 
which  is  called  the  East-Sea,  and  to  the  east  of  them  is  the 
nation  of  the  Osti,  and  Afdrede  to  the  south.  The  Osti  have, 
to  the  north  of  them,  that  same  arm  of  the  sea,  and  the  Wends 
and  the  Burgundta,  and  to  the  south  of  them  are  the  Haefel- 
dan.  The  BurgundsB  have  the  same  arm  of  the  sea  to  the 
west  of  them,  and  the  Swedes  to  the  north;  and  to  the  east 
of  them  are  the  Sermende,  and  to  the  south  of  them  the  Surfe, 
the  Swedes  have  to  the  south  of  them  the  arm  of  the  East-Sea, 
and  to  the  east  of  them  Sermende,  and  to  the  north,  over  the 
wastes,  is  Cwenland,  to  the  north-west  are  the  Scride-Fins, 
and  to  the  west  the  Northmen. 
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Ohthepe  pabe  hip  hlapopbe  JElppebe  kjrnincge  fat  he  eal]ia 
Nopftmanna  nopftmept  bube ; .  pe  cpaft  fat  he  bube  on  f  am 
lanbe  nopftepeapbum  pi9  fa  pept  pa.  he  pabe  oeah  fat  fat 
lanb  py  ppyfce  lanj  nop$  f  anon,  ac  hit  if  eall  pepte  buton  on 
peapum  ptopum  pticcemalum  piciaft  Finnap.  on  huntaSe  on 
pmtpa.  3  on  pumepa  on  p  ipco'oe  be  f  ape  pa ;  •  pe  pabe  f at 
he  at  pumum  cyppe  polbe  panbian  hu  lanje  fat  lanb  nopft- 
pihte  lage.  ofcfce  hpafep  anij  man  be  nopfcan  fam  pepcene 
bube ".  •  Da  pop  he  nopflpihte  be  fam  lanbe.  let  him  ealne 
peg  fat  pepte  lanb  on  fat  pteopbopb.  3  fa  pib  pa  on  bacbopb. 
fpy  bajap.  fa  pap  he  ppa  peop  nopfi  ppa  hpal-huntan  pyppept 
papafc ; .  Da  pop  he  f a- jyt  nopftpyhte.  ppa  he  mihte  on  fam 
oftpum  fpim  bagum  jepejlian.  fa  beah  fat  lanb  )?aep  eapt- 
pyhte.  oflfce  pio  pa  in  on  fat  lanb.  he  njrpte  hpafep.  buton 
he  pipte  fat  he  J> ap  bab  peptan  pmbep.  o88e  hpon  nop'San.  3 
pejlebe  f  anon  eapt  be  lanbe.  ppa  ppa  he  mihte  on  peopep  bajum 
jepejhan.  fa  pceolbe  he  paep  biban  pyhte  nopfcan  pinbep. 
popoan  fast  lanb  fap  beah  puftpihte.  ofrBe  peo  pa  in  on  fat 
lanb.  he  nypte  hpafep.  fa  pejlebe  he  fanon  puftpihte  be 
lanbe.  ppa  ppa  he  mihte  on  pip  bajum  jepeghan  \ .  Da  laj  f  ap 
an  mycel  ea  up  in  fat  lanb.  fa  cypbon  hy  up  m  on  8a  ea. 
popf  am  hy  ne  boppton  pop®  be  f  ape  ea  pejhan  pop  unppifte. 
popf  am  fat  lanb  pap  eall  jebun  on  oftpe  healpe  f  ape  ea ; .  Ne 
mette  he  ap  nan  gebun  lanb  pyfifcan  he  ppam  hip  agnum 
hame  pop.  ac  him  pap  ealne  peg  pepte  lanb  on  fat  pteopbopb 
butan  pipcepan.  3  pujelepan.  3  hunt  an.  3  fat  papon  ealle 
Finnap.  3  him  pap  a  pib  pa  on  fat  bacbopb ; .  Da  Beopmap 
hapbon  ppifce  pell  gebun  hypa  lanb.  ac  hi  ne  boppton  f  apon 
cuman.  ac  fapa  Teppmna  lanb  pap  eall  pepte.  butan  fap 
huntan  jepicobon.  ofifle  pipcepap.  oftfte  pujelepap ;  • 

Fela  ppella  him  pabon  fa  Beopmap.  agfep  je  op  hypa 
agenum  lanbe.  ge  op  f  am  lanbe  f  e  ymb  by  utan  papon.  ac 
he  nypte  hpat  fap  potSep  pap.  popf  am  he  hit  pylp  ne  jepeah  > 
Da  Finnap.  him  fuhte.  3  fa  Beopmap  pppacon  neah  an 
geSeobe ;  •  Spioopt  he  pop  "Sybep.  to-eacan  fap  lanbep  pcea- 
punje.  pop  fam  hopp-hpalum.  popf  am  hi  habbaft  ppyfce 
aftele  ban  on  hypa  toftum.  fa  teft  hy  bpohton  pume  fam 
cynmcje.  3  hypa  hyb  bi$  ppifce  50b  to  pcip-papum*..  8e 
hpal  bift  micle  lappa  fionne  ofcpe  hpalap.  ne  bits  he  lengpa 
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"  Ohthere  told  his  lord  King  Alfred,  that  he  dwelt  north- 
most  of  all  the  Northmen.  He  said  that  he  dwelt  in  the 
land  to  the  northward,  along  the  West-Sea ;  he  said,  how- 
ever, that  that  land  is  very  long  north  from  thence,  but  it  is 
all  waste,  except  in  a  few  places,  where  the  Fins  here  and 
there  dwell,  for  hunting  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer 
for  fishing  in  that  sea.  He  said  that  he  was  desirous  to  try, 
once  on  a  time,  how  far  that  country  extended  due  north,  or 
whether  any  one  lived  to  the  north  of  the  waste.  He  then 
went  due  north  along  the  country,  leaving  all  the  way  the 
waste  land  on  the  right,  and  the  wide  sea  on  the  left,  for  three 
days :  he  was  as  far  north  as  the  whale-hunters  go  at  the 
farthest.  Then  he  proceeded  in  his  course  due  north,  as  far 
as  he  could  sail  within  another  three  days ;  then  the  land 
there  inclined  due  east,  or  the  sea  into  the  land,  he  knew 
not  which,  but  he  knew  that  he  there  waited  for  a  west  wind, 
or  a  little  north,  and  sailed  thence  eastward  along  that  land 
as  far  as  he  could  sail  in  four  days ;  then  he  had  to  wait  for  a 
due  north  wind,  because  the  land  there  inclined  due  south, 
or  the  sea  in  on  that  land,  he  knew  not  which ;  he  then  sailed 
thence  along  the  coast  due  south,  as  far  as  he  could  sail  in  five 
days.  There  lay  a  great  river  up  in  that  land ;  they  then 
turned  up  in  that  river,  because  they  durst  not  sail  on  by 
that  river,  on  account  of  hostility,  because  all  that  country 
was  inhabited  on  the  other  side  of  that  river ;  he  had  not 
before  met  with  any  land  that  was  inhabited  since  he  came 
from  his  own  home ;  but  all  the  way  he  had  waste  land  on 
his  right,  except  fishermen,  fowlers,  and  hunters,  all  of  whom 
were  Fins,  and  he  had  constantly  a  wide  sea  to  the  left.  The 
Beormas  had  well  cultivated  their  country,  but  they  did  not 
dare  to  enter  it ;  and  the  Terfinna  land  was  all  waste,  except 
where  hunters,  fishers,  or  fowlers  had  taken  up  their  quarters. 

"  The  Beormas  told  him  many  particulars  both  of  their 
own  land,  and  of  the  other  lands  lying  around  them ;  but  he 
knew  not  what  was  true,  because  he  did  not  see  it  himself; 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Fins  and  the  Beormas  spoke 
nearly  one  language.  He  went  thither  chiefly,  in  addition  to 
seeing  the  country,  on  account  of  the  walrusses,  because  they 
have  very  noble  bones  in  their  teeth,  some  of  those  teeth  they 
brought  to  the  king :  and  their  hides  are  good  for  ship-ropes. 
This  whale  is  much  less  than  other  whales,  it  being  not  longer 
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ponne  rypan  ehia  lanj.  ac  on  hif  ajimm  lanbe  if  fe  betpta 
hp&l-hunta$.  pa  beo$  eahta  "]  peopeptigep  elna  lange.  3  fa 
maeptan  pptijep  elna  lamge.  papa  he  paebe  past  he  yyxa  pun 
opploge  ryxtaj  on  tpam  bagnm  ••  pe  p»p  ryj/tie  fpebij  man  on 
paem  aehcnm  pe  heopa  fpeba  on  beoft.  f  if  on  pilbeopum  > 
Pe  haepbe  pa-jyt.  }>a  he  ]>one  cynmgc  fohte.  tampa  beopa 
unbebohtpa  jyx  hunb;-  Da  beop  hi  hataft  hpanap.  papa 
paepon  fyx  ptaal-hpanap.  "6a  beoo1  ppyfte  bype  mib  Franum.  pop- 
ftaem  hy  poo*  pa  pilban  hpanap  mib  > 

pe  paep  mib  pawn  pypptom  mamram  on  pawn  lanbe.  naepbe 
he  peah  ma  ponne  tpentig  hpyftepa.  3  tpentig  pceapa,  3  tpentig 
fpyna.  3  past  fytle  paet  he  epebe.  he  epebe  mib  hoppan.  achypa 
ap  if  maept  on  pern  gapole  pe  pa  Fmnaf  him  jylbaft.  pat  japol 
bio"  on  beopa  pettum.  3  on  pugela  peftepum.  3  hpaelep  bane.  *) 
on  paem  f  cip-papum  pe  beoo"  op  hpaelep  h^be  gepopht  3  op  f  eolef  •  • 
JEghpdc  jylt  be  h^f  gebypbom.  fe  bypbefta  fceal  gylban  pp- 
tyne  meapftep  fell.  3  pp  hpanep .  3  an  bepan  pel.  3  tyn  ambpa 
pettpa.  3  bepeime  kyptel  o$oe  ytepenne.  3  tpegen  pcip-papap. 
aegpep  py  pfxtij  ema  lang.  opep  py  op  hpaelep  hybe  gepopht. 
ooep  op  polep  \ . 

pe  pa&be  pact  Nopftmamia  lanb  paepe  ppyfce  lanj  3  ppyfce 
pnael ;  •  6all  paet  hif  man  apep  oftBe  ettan  otfbe  epian  maeg. 
past  ho"  pio"  pa  pae.  3  *p  if  peah  on  pnmnm  ptopam  ppjfle  clubig. 
3  bcgaC  pdbe  monap  jn8  eaptan.  3  pf5  uppon  enmlange  paem 
bynum  lanbe  >  On  paem  mopum  eapbiaft  Fmnaf.  3  past  byne 
lanb  if  eaptepeapb  bpabopt.  3  pymle  ppa  nopttop  ppa  pmaelpe  > 
€aptepeapb  hit  maeg  bion  fyxtig  mila  bpab.  o#5e  bpene  bpaebpe. 
*]  mibbepeapb  ppitig  ooUe  bpabpe.  3  nopftepeapb  he  cpsefl.  pjep 
hit  pmaloptpa&pe.  f  hit  mihte  beon  ppeopa  mila  bpab  to  paem 
mope.  3  fe  mop  fyftpan  on  fumum  jtopum  fpa  bpab  fpa  man 
maej  on  tpam  pncnm  opeppepan.  ^  on  fumum  ftopnm  fpa 
bpab  fpa  man  maej  on  fyx  bagum  opeppepan  >  Donne  if  to- 
ernnef  paem  lanbe  faftepeapbnm  on  oppe  healpe  pa&f  mopep 
8feolanb  o9  'Saet  lanb  nopoefeapb.  ^  to-emnep  paem  lanbe 
nopoepeapbum  Epenalanb ;  •  Da  Epenap  hepgia^  hpdum  on 
pa  NopSmen  opep  pone  mop.  hpihim  pa  Nop^men  on  hy; 
paep  pmt  fpitSe  micle  mepap  peppce  jeonb  pa  mopap.  ^  bepaS 
pa  Cpenap  hypa  fcjpn  opep   lanb   on  pa   mepap.    y  panon 
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than  seven  ells ;  but  in  .his  own  country  is  the  best  whale- 
hunting,  there  they  are  eight-and-forty  ells  long,  and  most  of 
them  fifty  ells  long;  of  these  he  said  that  he  and  five  others 
had  killed  sixty  in  two  days.  He  was  a  very  wealthy  man  in 
those  possessions  in  which  their  wealth  consists,  that  is  in 
wild  deer.  He  had  at  the  time  he  came  to  the  king,  six 
hundred  unsold  tame  deer.  These  deer  they  call  rein-deer,  of 
which  there  were  six  decoy  rein-deer,  which  are  very  valuable 
amongst  the  Fins,  because  they  catch  the  wild  rein-deer  with 
them. 

"  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  that  country,  yet  he  had 
not  more  than  twenty  horned  cattle,  and  twenty  sheep,  and 
twenty  swine,  and  tbe  little  that  he  ploughed  he  ploughed 
with  horses.  But  their  wealth  consists  for  the  most  part  in 
the  rent  paid  them  by  the  Fins.  That  rent  is  in  skins  of 
animals,  and  birds'  feathers,  and  whalebone,  and  in  ship-ropes 
made  of  whales'  hides,  and  of  seals'.  Every  one  pays  accord- 
ing to  his  birth ;  the  best-born,  it  is  said,  pay  the  skins  of 
fifteen  martens,  and  five  rein-deer's,  and  one  bear's-skin,  ten 
ambers  of  feathers,  a  bear's  or  otter's  skin  kyrtle,  and  two 
ship-ropes,  each  sixty  ells  long,  made  either  of  whale-hide  or 
of  seal's. 

"He  said  that  the  Northmen's  land  was  very  long  and 
very  narrow ;  all  that  his  man  could  either  pasture  or  plough 
lies  by  the  sea,  though  that  is  in  some  parts  very  rocky ;  and 
to  the  east  are  wild  mountains,  parallel  to  the  cultivated  land. 
The  Fins  inhabit  these  mountains,  and  the  cultivated  land  is* 
broadest  to  the  eastward,  and  continually  narrower  the  more 
north.  To  the  east  it  may  be  sixty  miles  broad,  or  a  little 
broader,  and  towards  the  middle  thirty,  or  broader;  and 
northward,  he  said,  where  it  is  narrowest,  that  it  might  be 
three  miles  broad  to  the  mountain,  and  the  mountain  then 
is  in  some  parts  so  broad  that  a  man  may  pass  over  in  two 
weeks,  and  in  some  parts  so  broad  that  a  man  may  pass  over 
in  six  days.  Then  along  this  land  southwards,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain,  is  Sweden,  to  that  land  northwards ;  and 
along  that  land  northwards,  Cwenland.  The  Cwenas  some- 
times make  depredations'  on  the  Northmen  over  the  moun- 
tain, and  sometimes  the  Northmen  on.  them ;  there  are  very 
large  fresh  meres  amongst  the  mountains,  and  the  Cwenas 
carry  their  ships  over  land  into  the  meres,  and  thence  make 
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hepgiaft  on  fa  Nopbmen.  hy  habbafl  ppyfce  lytle  pcipa.  3  ppioe 
leohte ;  • 

Ohthepe  pa&be  f  p  10  pcip  hatte  palgolanb  f  e  he  on  bube '  • 
pe  cpaeS  •})  nan  man  ne  bube  be  nopttan  him \  •  Donne  if  an 
popt  on  puftepeapbum  fa&m  lanbe.  fone  man  ha&t  8cipmjep- 
heal  f  ybep  he  cpae<5  f  man  ne  mihte  £ep  ejlian  on  anum  montie. 
jyp  man  on  niht  picobe.  3  «lce  ba&je  haepbe  ambypne  pinb.  3 
ealle  ]>a  hpile  he  pceal  pegban  be  lanbe.  3  on  fa&t  pteopbopb 
him  biS  wpept  Ipalanb.  3  J>onne  fa  ijlanb  f  e  pynb  betux  Ipa- 
lanbe.  3  f  lppum  lanbe  \  •  Donne  lp  f lp  lanb  08  he  cymo*  to 
Scipinjep-heale.  3  ealne  pej  on  f a&t  ba&cbopb  Nopftpeje.  pi"5 
puftan  fone  Scipmjep-heal  pylS  ppybe  mycel  pa&  up  m  on  fa&t 
lanb.  peo  lp  bpabpe  fonne  a&nij  man  opeppeon  ma&je.  3  lp 
Dotlanb  on  obpe  healpe  onjean.  3  pfcoa  8illenbe  *  •  8eo  pa&  ho" 
ma&nij  hunb  mila  up  in  on  f  aet  lanb.  3  op  Scipinjej-heale  he 
cpa&fi  |>  he  pejlobe  on  pip  bajan  to  f aem  popte  f  e  mon  ha&t  a&t- 
pa&$um.  pe  ptent  betuh  pmebum.  3  Seaxum.  3  !Snjle.  3  hyji^S 
in  on  Dene \  • 

Da  he  fibeppeapb  pejlobe  ppam  Scipingep-heale.  fa  paep 
him  on  fa&t  ba&cbopb  Denameapc.  3  on  f a&t  pteopbopb  pib  p» 
f  py  bagap.  3  ]>a  tpejen  bajap  a&p  he  to  P«3um  come,  him  paep 
on  fa&t  pteopbopb  fiotlanb.  3  8illenbe.  3  ljlanba  pela.  on  fa&m 
lanbum  eapbobon  Gnjle.  a&p  hi  hibep  on  lanb  comon.  3  hym 
pa&p  fa  tpejen  bagap  on  Sat  be&cbopb  fa  ljlanb  f e  into  Dene- 
meapce  hypaft  *  • 

pulpptan  pe&be  f  he  jepope  op  paeftum.  fa&t  he  pa&pe  on 
Tpupo  on  pypan  bagum  3  nihtum.  fa&t  fa&t  pcip  pa&p  ealne  pej 
ypnenbe  unbep  pejle.  peonoblanb  him  paep  on  pteopbopb.  3  on 
ba&cbopb  him  pa&p  Langalanb.  3  Laelanb.  3  Falptep.  3  8conej. 
3  f  ap  lanb  eall  hypa$  to  Denemeapcan.  3  f  onne  Bup genbalanb 
paep  up  on  ba&cbopb.  3  fa  habbao*  him  pylp  cynmj  [  •  Donne 
a&ptep  Bupgenbalanbe  pa&pon  up  fap  lanb  fa  pynb  hatene 
a&pept  Blecmga-ej  3  GOeope.  3  Goplanb.  3  Irotlanb  on  ba&cbopb. 
*}  fap  lanb  hypafl  to  8peon.  anb  peonoblanb  paep  up  ealne  pej  on 
pteopbopb.  o^  f^iple-mu'San "  •  8eo  piple  lp  ppytSe  mycel  ea.  y  hio 
toli$  pitlanb  "3  peonoblanb.  3  faet  pitlanb  behmpeo'  to 
Gptum.  3  peo  piple  litS  ut  op  peonoblanbe.  1  h^$  in  6ptmepe. 
3  pe  Gjtmepe  lp  hupu  piptene  milabpab  \  •  Donne  cymeft  Ilpinj; 
eaptan  in  Gptmepe  op  f  a&m  mepe  f  e  Tpupo  jtanbeft  in  pta^e.  "] 
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depredations  on  the  Northmen ;  they  have  very  little  ships, 
and  very  light. 

"  Ohthere  said  that  the  shire  in  which  he  dwelt  is  called 
Halgoland.  He  said  that  no  one  dwelt  to  the  north  of  him  ; 
there  is  likewise  a  port  to  the  south  of  that  land,  which  is 
called  Sciringes-heal ;  thither,  he  said,  no  one  could  sail  in 
a  month,  if  he  landed  at  night,  and  every  day  had  a  fair 
wind ;  and  all  the  while  he  would  sail  along  the  land,  and  on 
the  starboard  will  first  be  Iraland,  and  then  the  islands  which 
are  between  Iraland  and  this  land.  Then  it  is  this  land 
until  he  comes  to  SciringeB-heal,  and  all  the  way  on  the 
larboard,  Norway.  To  the  south  of  Sciringes-heal,  a  very 
great  sea  runs  up  into  the  land,  which  is  broader  than  any 
one  can  see  over ;  and  Jutland  is  opposite  on  the  other  side, 
and  then  Seeland.  This  sea  lies  many  miles  up  in  that  land. 
And  from  Sciringes-heal,  he  said  that  he  sailed  in  five  days, 
to  that  port  which  is  called  jEt-Hsethum  (Sleswig),  which  is 
between  the  Wends,  and  Seaxons,  and  Angles,  and  belongs  to 
Denmark. 

"  When  he  sailed  thitherward  from  Sciringes-heal,  Den- 
mark was  on  his  left,  and  on  the  right  a  wide  sea  for  three 
days,  and  two  days  before  he  came  to  HaBthum,  he  had  on 
the  right  Jutland,  Seeland,  and  many  islands.  In  these 
lands  the  Angles  dwelt  before  they  came  hither  to  this  land. 
And  then  for  two  days  he  had  on  his  left  the  islands  which 
belong  to  Denmark. 

"  Wulfstan  said  that  he  went  from  Sleswig  to  Truso  in 
seven  days  and  nights,  that  the  ship  was  all  the  way  running 
under  sail.  Wendland  was  on  his  right,  but  Langelana, 
Lolland,  Ealster,  and  Skaane  on  his  left,  and  all  these  lands 
belong  to  Denmark,  and  then  Bornholm  was  on  our  left, 
which  has  a  king  of  its  own.  Then  after  Bornholm,  the 
lands  of  Blekinge,  Meore,  Oland,  and  Gothland,  were  first 
on  our  left,  and  these  lands  belong  to  Sweden ;  and  Wendland 
was  all  the  way  on  our  right,  to  the  Vistula  mouth.  The 
Vistula  is  a*very  large  river,  and  it  separates  Witland  from 
Wendland;  and  Witland  belongs  to  the  Esthonians,  and 
the  Vistula  flows  out  of  Wendland,  and  flows  into  the 
Prische  Haff,  and  the  Frische  Haff  is  at  least  fifteen  miles 
broad.  Then  comes  the  Elbing,  from  the  east  into  the 
Priflche  Haff,  from  the  lake  on  the  shore  of  which  stands 
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aimaS  ut  famob  in  €ptmepe  Ilpng  eaptan  op  €aptlanbe.  3  J7iple 
puSan  oj:  pmoblanbe.  "3  ponne  benimft  |7ij-le  Ilpinghmenaman. 
3  li^eS  op  pa&m  mepe  pept.  -3  nopft  on  p®.  popfcy  hit  man  haet 
piplemuoan ;  •  Da&t  GaptLanb  if  ppy$e  roycel. }  }>a&p  bri5  pp^&e 
mani£  buph.  3  on  a&lcepe  byjiij  bifc  cynin^c.  3  pa&p  bib"  ppjfie 
mycel  huign  3  pipcaft.  3  pe  cyninj  3  pa  picoptan  men  bpmcao* 
mypan  meolc.  3  pa  unppebigan  3  pa  peopan  bpincaft  mebo  *  • 
Da&p  bi5  ppyfce  mycel  gepinn  betpeonan  him.  3  ne  bits  y&p 
na&nig  ealo  gebpopen  mib  €ptum.  ac  pa&p  bi$  mebo  jenoh ;  • 

Snb  paep  if  mib  Gjrum  beap.  ponne  pa&p  bi$  man  beab. 
J>a&t  he  Iro*  inne  unpopba&pneb  mib  mf  magum  3  ppeonbum 
monaft.  ge  hpilum  tpegen.  j  }>a  kynmgap 3  paottpeheahttungene 
men  fpa  nude  lencg  fpa  hi  mapan  ppeba  habbaft.  hpilum  healp 
geap.  f  hi  beoS  unpopba&pneb.  3  licgaft  bupan  eopftan  on  hypa 
hupum.  3  ealle  pa  hpile  pe  pa&t  he  biB  mne.  paep  pceal  beon 
gebpync  3  plega.  06  pone  ba&g  pe  hi  hme  popba&pnaft !  •  Donne 
py  ylcan  baege  hi  hme  to  pa&m  abe  bepan  pyllaft.  ponne  tobaelafc 
hi  hif  peoh.  pa&t  pa&p  to  lape  bift  a&ptep  pa&m  gebpynce  3  paem 
pieman,  on  pp  oSSe  pyx.  hpilum  on  ma.  ppa  fpa  pa&p  p eof  anbepn 
bit$  1  •  SQecgab'  hit  ponne  pophpa&ga  on  anpe  mile,  pone  ma&ptan 
ba&l  ppam  paem  tune,  ponne  oftepne.  tone  paene  ppibban.  op 
pe  hyt  eall  aleb  bio*  on  pa&pe  anpe  mile.  3  pceall  beon  f e  la&pta 
ba&l  nyhpt  pa&m  tune,  pe  pe  beaba  man  on  h6  ]  • 

Donne  pceolon  beon  gep amnobe  ealle  pa  menn  pe  ppyptopfce 
hopp  habbaS  on  psem  lanbe  pophpa&ga  on  pp  milum.  oft&e  on 
pyx  milum  ppam  pa&m  peo '.  •  Donne  8&pna€  hy  ealle  topeapb 
pa&m  peo.  ponne  cyme<5  pe  man  pe  pa&t  ppipte  hopp  hapaft  to 
pa&m  a&peptan  ba&le.  3  to  paem  ma&ptan.  3  ppa  aelc  a&ptep  obpum. 
06  hit  bi$  eall  genumen.  3  pe  mmS  Sone  la&ptan  bael  pe  nyhpt 
3a&m  tune  3&t  peoh  geaepneft.  3  Sonne  pibeft  aelc  hyp  pegep  mib 
San  peo.  3  hyt  motan  habban  eall.  "3  pop"5y  pa&p  beo$  pa 
ppiptan  hopp  ungepohge  bype  \  •  3Snb  Sonne  hyp  jeptpeon  beoS 
pup  eall  appenbeb.  ponne  bypS  man  hme  ut.  3  popbaepneS  mib 
hip  pa&pnum  3  hpa&jle.  "3  ppioopt  ealle  hyp  ppebahy  popppenbaS. 
mib  pan  langan  le^epe  pa&p  beaban  mannep  mne.  ^  pap  pe 
hy  be  paem  pejum  alecgaft.  pe  5a  ppemban  tb-a&pna5.  3 
nimaft ".  • 

'j  past  if  mib  Gptum  beap.  Sat  pa&p  pceal  a&lcep  jeSeobep  man 
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Truso,  and  the  ELbing  flows  from  the  east  from  Eastland, 
and  the  Vistula  from  the  south  from  Wendland,  and  then 
the  Vistula  deprives  the  Elbing  of  its  name,  and  runs  out  of 
that  mere  west,  and  north  into  the  sea ;  therefore  it  is  called 
the  Vistula's  mouth.  Eastland  is  very  large,  and  there  are 
in  it  many  towns,  and  in  every  town  is  a  king ;  and  there  is 
also  a  great  quantity  of  honey  and  fishing,  and  the  king  and 
the  richest  men  drink  mares'  milk,  and  the  poor  and  the  slaves 
drink  mead.  They  have  many  contests  amongst  themselves, 
and  there  is  no  ale  brewed  among  the  Esthonians,  for  there 
is  mead  enough. 

"And  there  is  a  custom  among  the  Esthonians,  that  when 
any  one  is  dead  there,  he  lies  unburnt  with  his  relations 
and  friends  for  a  month,  sometimes  two,  and  the  kings  and 
other  great  men,  as  much  longer  as  they  have  more  wealth; 
sometimes  it  is  half  a  year  that  they  are  unburnt,  and  lie 
above  ground  in  their  houses.  And  all  the  while  that  the 
corpse  is  in  the  house  there  are  drinking  and  sports  till  the 
day  on  which  it  is  burnt.  Then  the  same  day  that  they 
carry  it  to  the  pile,  they  divide  his  property  which  is  left, 
after  these  drinking  bouts  and  sports,  into  five  or  six,  some- 
limes  into  more,  according  to  the  value  of  the  property. 
They  then  lay  the  largest  part  about  a  mile  from  the  dwell- 
ing, then  another,  then  a  third,  until  it  is  all  laid  within  the 
mfle ;  and  the  least  portion  must  be  nearest  to  the  dwelling 
in  which  the  dead  man  lies* 

"  Then  shall  be  assembled  all  the  men  who  have  the  swiftest 
horses  in  that  country,  that  is,  within  five  or  six  miles  from 
the  property.  They  then  all  run  towards  the  property ;  then 
he  who  has  the  swiftest  horse  comes  to  the  first  and  largest 
portion,  and  so  each  after  other,  till  the  whole  is  taken,  and 
he  takes  the  least  portion  who  takefe  that  which  is  nearest 
the  dwelling,  and  then  every  one  rides  away  with  the  pro- 
perty, and  they  may  have  it  all ;  and,  on  this  account,  swift 
horses  are  there  excessively  dear.  And  when  his  wealth  is 
thus  dispersed,  then  they  carry  him  out  and  burn  him,  with 
his  weapons  and  clothes;  and  chiefly  they  spend  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  deceased,  by  the  dead  man's  continuing  so  long 
in  the  house,  and  because  they  lay  on  the  way  that  to  which 
the  strangers  run  and  take. 

"  And  it  is  a  custom  with  the  Esthonians,  that  people  of 
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beon  popba&pneb.  3  jyp  fcap  man  an  ban  probeo*  unpopba&pneb. 
hi  hie  pceolan  miclum  jebetan ;  •  3  fa&p  if  mib  €aptum  an 
mae^S  ]>a&t  hi  majon  cyle  jepypcan.  "3  fy  Ss&p  hc^ao"  $a  beaban 
men  ppa  lange  3  ne  punao".  f  hy  pypcafS  fone  cyle  hine  on.  "3 
J?eah  man  apette  tpe^en  paetelp  pull  ealaft  o$$e  pa&tepep.  hy 
jebo^  f  o$ep  bi"8  opepppopen.  pam  hit  py  pumop.  pam 
pmtep1 ;  • 

Nu  pule  pepecjanbepufcan  Donua  fa&pe  ea  ymbe  Epecalanb. 
fe  lift  pyft  eaptan  Eonptantmopohm  Epeca  bypij.  if  pe  p© 
Ppoponbitip3.  "3  be  nopftan  Eonptantmopohm  Epeca  bypij. 
pcyt  pe  pa&  eapm  up  op  f  »m  pa&  peptpihte.  p e  man  ha&t  Guxinup. 
•3  be  peptan-nopfcan  pa&pe  bypij  Donua  muoa  pa&pe  ea  pcyt 
puft-eapt  ut  on  pone  pa&  Guxinup.  "3  on  puo"  healpe.  3  on  pept 
healpe  pa&p  muftan  pmbon  GOoep  Epeca  leobe.  "3  be  peptan  pa&pe 
bypij  pmbon  Tpaci.  3  be  eaptan  pa&pe  bypij  GDacebonie. 
■3  be  puftan  pa&pe  bypij.  on  pu5  healpe  pa&p  pa&p  eapmep  pe  man 
ha&t  ^eum  pmbon  Schena.  3  Eopmthup  pa  lanb.  3  be  peptan- 
puftan  Eopinthon  ip  Schaie  f  lanb.  a&t  pa&m  penbel  p»  |  •  Dap 
lanb  pynbon  Epeca  leobe.  3  be  peptan  Xchaie.  anblang  p«p 
penbel  pa&p  ip  Dalmatia  pa&t  lanb.  on  nopft  healpe  pa&p  pa&p.  *} 
be  nopftan  Dalmatia  pmbon  Puljape  -3  Iptpia.  "3  be  puttan 
Iptpia  ip  pe  penbel  pa&  pe  man  ha&t  Sbpiaticum.  "3  be  peptan 
fa  beopjap  pe  man  ha&t  Klpip.  "3  be  nopfcan  pa&t  pepten.  •}>  ip 
betux  Eapenbpan  3  Puljapum  *  • 

Donne  ip  Italia  lanb  pept-nopft  lanj.  3  eapt-puo"  lanj.  "3  hit 
belio"  penbel  pa&  ymb  eall  utan  buton  peptan-nopflan  *  •  Mc 
pa&m  enbe  hit  behcjao'  fta  beopjap  pe  man  ha&t  Hlpip.  J>a  on- 
ginnac*  peptane  ppam  pa&m  penbel  pa&  m  Napbonenpe  pa&pe 
"Seobe.  "3  enbiaS  ept  eapt  m  Dalmatia  pa&m  lanbe  a&t  fta&m  p«. 
fa  lanb  pe  man  ha&t  Eallia  Beljica  *•  Be  eaptan  pa&m  ip  pio  ea 
pe  man  ha&t  Rm.  3  be  puoan  fa  beopjap  p e  man  ha&t  Hlpip.  3 
be  peptan-puoan  pe  ^appecj  pe  man  ha&t  Bpitanipca.  3  be 
nopftan  on  ofcpe  healpe  pa&p  jappec^ep  eapme  ip  Bpittannia ;  • 
Da&t  lanb  be  peptan  Lijope  ip  JEquitania  lanb.  3  be  puftan 
JEquitania  ip  J?aep  lanbep  pum  beel  Napbonenpe.  "3  be  peptan- 
puftan  Ippania  lanb.  "3  be  peptan  jappecj  be  puftan  Napbonenpe 
ip  pe  penbel  pa&  J?a&p  )>aep  Roban  peo  ea  ut-pcyt.  3  be  eaptan 
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every  language  shall  be  burnt ;  and  if  any  one  finds  a  bone 
unconsumed,  they  must  make  compensation  with  a  large  sum. 
And  there  is  among  the  Esthonians,  a  tribe  that  can  produce 
cold,  and  therefore  the  dead,  in  whom  they  produce  that  cold, 
lie  so  long  there  and  do  not  putrefy ;  and  if  any  one  sets  two 
vessels  full  of  ale  or  water,  they  contrive  that  one  shall  be 
frozen,  be  it  summer  or  be  it  winter."/ 

Now  will  we  speak  concerning  the  south  of  the  river 
Danube,  about  Greece.  To  the  east  of  Constantinople,  a 
Greek  city,  is  the  Propontis,  and  to  the  north  of  Constanti- 
nople an  arm  of  the  sea  issues  due  west  from  the  sea  called 
the  Euxine  to  the  westward,  and  to  the  north-west  of  that 
city,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Danube  flows  out  south-east  into 
the  Euxine  sea,  and  on  the  south  side  and  west  side  of  this 
mouth  are  the  Moesians,  a  Greek  nation,  to  the  west  of  that 
city  are  the  Thracians,  and  to  the  east  of  that  city  the  Mace- 
donians ;  and  to  the  south  of  that  city,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  ^Egean,  are  the  lands  Athens 
and  Corinth,  and  to  the  south-west  of  Corinth  is  the  land  of 
Achaia,  near  the  Mediterranean.  These  countries  are  Greek 
nations,  and  to  the  west  of  Achaia,  along  the  Mediterranean, 
is  the  land  of  Dalmatia ;  on  the  north  side  of  that  sea,  and  to 
the  north  of  Dalmatia  are  Bulgaria  and  Istria,  and  to  the 
south  of  Istria  is  the  mediterranean  sea  called  Adriatic ;  and 
to  the  west  the  mountains  called  Alps ;  and  to  the  north  that 
desert  which  is  between  Carinthia  and  Bulgaria. 

Then  is  Italy  long  to  the  north-west  and  south-east,  and 
the  Mediterranean  surrounds  it  on  every  side  but  the  north- 
west. At  that  end  it  is  inclosed  by  the  mountains  called 
Alps,  which  begin  west  from  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Nar- 
bonese  country,  and  end  east  in  the  land  of  Dalmatia,  at  the 
sea,  those  lands  that  are  called  Gallia  Belgica.  To  the  east 
of  it  is  the  river  called  Rhine,  and  to  the  south  the 
mountains  called  Alps,  and  to  the  south-west  the  ocean 
called  the  British,  and  to  the  north,  on  the  other  side  of 
this  arm  of  the  ocean,  is  Britain.  The  land  to  the  west 
of  Liguria  is  Aquitaine ;  and  to  the  south  of  Aquitaine  is 
some  part  of  the  Narbonese  country,  and  to  the  south-west 
is  the  land  of  Spain,  and  to  the  west  of  the  ocean,  to 
the  south  of  the  jNarbonese,  is  the  Mediterranean,  where 
the  river  Rhone  flows  out,  and  to  the  east  of  it  the  Provence 
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him  Ppopent  pa&.  *]  be  peptan  him  Ppopent  pa&  opep  fa  peptenu. 
peo  up  neappe  Ippania.  ~\  be  peptan  him  3  noptian  Gquitama. 
3  pap  can  be  nopftan ;  •  Ppopent  p a&  hsejft  be  nopftan  hype  fa 
beopgap  f  e  man  33pip  ha&t.  3  be  puftan  hype  if  penbel  p«.  3 
be  nopftan  hype  3  eaptan  pynb  Bupgenbe.  3  papcan  be 
peptan* ;  • 

Ippania  lanb  if  f  pyp cyte.  3  eall  mib  pleote  utan-ymbhrepb  %e 
eac  binnan-ymbh«pb  opep  fa  lanb.  agfep  ge  op  f  a&m  sappeeje 
£e  op  }>am  J7enbel  p«.  3  an  $»pa  gapena1  too*  pu8-pept  ongean 
faet  lglanb  f  e  Eabep  hatte.  3  otSep  eapt  ongean  f«t  lanb  Nap- 
bonenfe.  3  fe  ftpibba  noptS-pept.  ongean  Bpigantia  Eafliabuph. 
3  ongean  Scotlanb.  opep  flone  p«p  eapm.  on  gepyhte  faerie 
muftan  fe  mon  h»t  Scene ;  •  8eo  up  pyppe  Ifpama  hype  if  be 
peptan  gappecg  3  be  nopftan.  penbel  p«  be  puftan  3  be  eaptan. 
feo  uf  neappe  Ifpama.  be  nopttan  f  rape  pynt  Bquitama.  3  be 
nopftan-eaptan  if  fe  pealb  Pjrpem.  3  be  eaptan  Napbonenpe.  3 
be  puftan  penbel  f  a& ;  • 

Bpittannia  f  »t  lglanb.  hit  if  nop$-eapt  lang.  3  hit  if  eahta 
hunb  mila  lang.  3  tpa  hunb  mila  bpab.  f  onne  if  be  puftan  him. 
on  oflpe  healpe  f«p  p»p  eapmep.  Eallia  Belgica.  3  on  pept 
healpe  on  ofpe  healpe  f  rap  prap  eapmep  lp  Ibepma  frat  lglanb. 
-}  on  nop"5  healpe  Opcabup  frat  lglanb ;  •  Ibepma.  f  pe  Scotlanb 
hataft.  hit  lp  on  ralce  healpe  ymbpangen  mib  gappecge.  3  popfton 
fe  pio  punne  f  rap  graft"  neap  on  petl  f  onne  on  oftpum  lanbe. 
f  rap  pynbon  lyfcpan  pebepa  }>onne  on  Bpittanma ;  •  Donne  be 
peptan-nopftan  Ibepma  ip  frat  ytemepte  lanb  frat  man  hrat 
Thila.  3  hit  ip  peapum  mannum  cu$  pop  f  rape  opep-pyppe ;  • 

Nu  hrabbe  pe  geprab  ymbe  ealle  Gupope  lanb-gemrapo.  hu  hi 
tolicgaft.  mi  pille  pe  ymbe  ffpppica  hu  fa  lanb-gemrapo  tobc- 
ga8 ;  •  Upe  ylbpan  cprabon  •}}  mo  prape  pe  ftpibba  bral  "Bypep 
mibbangeapbep.  nrap  na  popftam  pe  f  »p  lanbep  ppa  pela  prape. 
ac  popfiam  fe  pe  penbel  p»  hit  hepo*  ppa  tobraleb.  popftan  f e 
he  bpyctS  ppifcop  on  fone  putt  bral  f onne  he  bo  on  f one  nopt$ 
ba&l.  "3  po  haete  haBpC  jenumen  f  «p  put5  baelep  mape  f  onne  pe 
cyle  i&y  nopS  b»lep  ha&bbe.  pop^on  f  e  selc  piht  maeg  bet  pi^5 
cyle  f onne  priS  ha&te.  pop  fam  f ingon  ip  Spppica  legf ep  ge  on 
lanbum  ;e  on  manmim  l»ppe  fonne  €upope ;  • 
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sea ;  and  to  the  west  of  the  Provence  sea,  over  the  wastes, 
is  the  nearer  part  of  Spain,  to  the  north-west  of  it  Aquitaine, 
and  Gascony  to  the  north.  The  Provence  sea  has  to  the 
north  of  it  the  mountains  called  Alps,  to  the  south  of  it  is  the 
Mediterranean,  and  to  the  north-east  of  it  the  Burgundi,  and 
to  the  west  the  Gascons. 

The  land  of  Spain  is  triangular,  and  all  about  surrounded 
with  water,  and  also  over  the  country  inclosed  either  by 
the  ocean  or  by  the  Mediterranean.  And  of  the  three 
angles  one  lies  south-west  opposite  to  the  island  called 
Cadiz;  another  east  towards  the  land  of  the  Narbonese; 
and  the  third  north-west  towards  Brigantia,  a  town  of  Gaul, 
and  towards  Scotland,  over  the  arm  of  the  sea,  and  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  That  [part  of]  Spain,  which 
is  farthest  from  us,  has  to  the  west  and  the  north  the  ocean, 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  south  and  to  the  east.  The 
[part  of]  Spain  nearer  to  us  has  to  the  north  Aquitaine,  and 
to  the  north-east  the  wold  [called]  Pyreni,  and  to  the  east 
the  Narbonese,  and  to  the  south  the  Mediterranean. 

The  island  of  Britain  is  long  towards  the  north-east,  and 
it  is  eight  hundred  miles  long  and  two  hundred  miles  broad : 
then  to  the  south  of  it,  on  one  side  of  the  arm  of  the  sea,  is 
Belgic  G*ul,  and  on  the  west  side,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
arm  of  the  sea,  is  the  island  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  north 
side  the  Orcades.  Ireland,  which  we  call  Scotland,  is  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  the  ocean,  and  because  it  is  nearer 
to  the  setting  sun  than  any  other  country,  the  seasons  are 
milder  than  in  Britain.  Then  to  the  north-west  of  Ireland 
is  that  utmost  land  called  Thule,  which  is  known  to  few,  on 
account  of  its  distance. 

Now  have  we  said  concerning  all  the  boundaries  of  Europe, 
how  they  are  divided ;  now  we  will  [speak]  of  Africa,  how 
those  boundaries  are  divided.  Our  forefathers  said  that  it 
was  the  third  part  of  this  earth ;  not  because  there  was  so 
much  of  this  land,  but  because  the  Mediterranean  has  so 
separated  it,  because  it  breaks  with  greater  force  on  the  south 
part  than  it  does  on  the  north  part ;  and  the  heat  has  con- 
sumed more  of  the  south  part  than  the  cold  of  the  north ; 
because  every  creature  may  withstand  cold  better  than  heat ; 
fe  wMclLjreaspn  Africa  .is.  less  than  Europe,  both  in  lands/  i  7 
and  men.  /  W  ■ 

s2 
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Hpppica  onjinft.  ppa  pe  a&p  cpaebon.  eaftan  peftpepb  ppam 
6jypcum.  a&t  faepe  ea  fe  man  Nilup  haet.  fonne  if  po  eajr- 
mefte  feob  haten  Libia  Lipimacia.  hipe  if  be  eaftan  fio  uf 
heappe  JEgyptuf .  3  be  nopfcan  penbel  fa&.  f  e  man  haet  Libia 
jEthiopicum.  "3  be  peftan  8yptef  maiopef ;  • 

Be  pejtan  Libia  JEthiopicum  if  fio  uf  pyppe  JEjyptup . 
■3  be  pifcan  pe  japfecj  J>e  man  ha&t  6thiopicum.  3  be  peftan 
Rogathituf  Tpibulitania  fio  feob.  f  e  man  oope  naman  ha&t 
Hpzugep  hio  haspo*  be  eaftan  hype  fone  8yptep  maiopef 
•3  Rogafite  fa  lanb.  3  be  nopfcan  f one  penbel  fas.  f  e  man 
ha&t  Xbpiaticum.  3  fa  )>eobe  fe  man  ha&t  8yptep  mmopef. 
j  be  peftan  Bizantium.  o5  fone  fealtan  mepe.  3  be 
puftan  hype  Natabpef .  3  I/eothulap.  3  Iiapamantep  0$  fone 
japf ejc  Bizantium ;  •  810  f  10b  f  a&p  pae-beoph1  if  Hbpumetip 
3  8eujep.  3  po  fiob  fa&p  fio  myc  lebuph  if  Eaptama.  "3 
Numibia  fio-  feob  hi  habbaft  be  eajtan  him  "8aet  lanb  Syptep 
mmopef  3  fone  fealtan  mepe.  3  be  nopftan  him  if  penbel 
pa&.  "3  be  peftan  him  GOaupitama.  "3  be  pufcan  him  Uzepa  fa 
beopgap.  "3  be  puoan  fam  beopjum  fa  pimbel-papenban 
-#£thiopep.  0$  $one  £appec$  GOaupitama.  hype  if  be  eaftan 
Numebia.  3  be  nopftan  penbel  pa&.  3  be  peftan  GOalua  fio  ea. 
•3  be  puoan  Hptpix  ymb  f e  beopjap  f e  toba&la$  f  pa&ptmba&pe 
lanb.  "3  f  a&t  beab  pylle  fanb.  f e  pyftoan  lift  pu$  on  fone  japfecj 
GOaupitama.  f e  man  o$pe  naman  ha&t  Tmjetana.  be  eaftan 
hype  if  GOalua  fio  ea.  3  be  nopSan  Xbbenap  fa  beopjap  "3 
Ealpip.  ooep  beoph.  fa&p  pcyt  fe  enbe  up  op  f am  jappecje. 
betuh  fan  tpam  beopjum  eaftpeapb.  fa&p  €pcolep  pyla  ptanbaS. 
•3  be  peftan  him  if  fe  beoph  Xthlanp.  08  oone  jappecg.  "3 
puftan  fa  beopjap  fe  man  ha&t  JEppepop.  "3  be  puoan  him 
Sulolum  fio  f eob  0$  $one  jappecj  \  • 

Nu  haebbe  pe  ymb  Hpppica  lanb-jema&pco  jep a&b  \  •  Nu  pille 
pe  pecjan  ymb  fa  ljlanb  f e  on  fa  penbel  f a&  pnbon ;  •  Eippop 
fa&t  ljlanb  hit  litS  ongean  Eilicia  3  Iffaupio.  on  fam  fa&f 
eapme  f  e  man  ha&t  GOepcop.  3  hit  if  an  hunb  mila  lanj  *}  pip 
3  hunb-pypantij  j  an  hunb  mila  bpab  "3  tpa  "3  tpentij ;  •  Epeto 
f  lglanb  him  if  be  eaftan  f e  f a&  f  e  man  Kppatium  ha&t.  "3  peftan 
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Africa,  as  we  have  before  said,  begins  from  ti*  east  west- 
ward  from  Egypt  at  the  river  called  Nile;  and  the  most 
eastern  nation  is  called  Libya  Graramantica ;  to  the  east  of 
which  is  the  [part]  of  Egypt  nearest  to  us,  and  to  the  north 
the  Mediterranean,  which  is  called  Libya  JEthiopica,  and  to 
the  west  the  Syrtes  Majores. 

To  the  west  of  Libya  ^Ethiopica  is  the  farther  Egypt, 
and  to  the  south  the  ocean  called  ^Ethiopicum,  and  to  the 
west  of  Bogathitus  is  the  nation  of  Tripolitania,  which  is 
called  by  another  name,  Arzuges,  this  nation  has  to  the  east 
of  it  the  Syrtes  Majores,  and  the  land  of  Eogathiti ;  to  the 
north  the  mediterranean  sea,  which  is  called  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  nation  called  the  Syrtes  Minores ;  and  to  the  west  of 
Byzacium,  to  the  salt  mere ;  and  to  the  south  of  it  the 
Natabres,  Gtetuli,  and  Garamantes,  to  the  sea  of  Byzacium. 
The  principal  sea-ports  there  are  Hadrumetum  and  Zeuges, 
and  the  principal  large  town  there  is  Carthage.  And  the 
people  of  Numidia  have  to  the  east  of  them  the  country  of 
the  Syrtes  Minores  and  the  salt  mere,  and  to  the  north  of 
them  is  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  west  of  them  Mauri- 
tania, and  to  the  south  of  them  the  mountains  of  TJzara,  and 
to  the  south  of  the  mountains  the  ever-wandering  Ethiopians, 
to  the  Mauritanian  ocean.  To  the  east  of  them  is  Numidia, 
and  to  the  north  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  west  is  the 
river  Malva,  and  to  the  south  the  Astrix,  near  the  mountains 
which  divide  the  fruitful  country  from  the  barren  and  welling 
sands,  which  lie  south  towards  the  Mauritanian  ocean,  which 
by  another  name  is  called  the  Tingetanian.  To  the  east 
of  it  is  the  river  Malva,  to  the  north  the  mountains  of  Ab- 
benis,  and  Calei,  another  mountain ;  there  the  end  of  the 
ocean  flows  between  the  two  mountains  eastward,  where 
Hercules' s  pillars  stand ;  and  to  the  west  of  them  is  Mount 
Atlas,  as  far  as  the  ocean  ;  and  to  the  south  the  mountains 
called  Hesperius,  and  to  the  south  of  them  the  nation  of  the 
Auloli,  as  far  as  the  ocean. 

We  have  now  said  concerning  the  boundaries  of  Africa ; 
we  will  now  speak  of  the  islands  that  are  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  island  of  Cyprus  lies  opposite  to  Cilicia  and 
Isauria,  on  that  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Mesic  ;  and  it  is  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  long,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty-two  miles  broad.  To  the  east  of  the  island  of  Crete 
is   the   sea  called  the   Carpathian,  and  to  the  west  and 
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3  be  nopftan  Epeticum  f  e  f  ®.  "D  De  F^r^811  Bicibum.  fe  man 
oSpe  naman  hast  Sbpiaticum.  hit  if  an  hunb  mila  long.  ~] 
hunb-pyjantig  3  Pftig  mila  bpab  1  •  Dapa  ijlanba  fe  man  haec 
£jclabej-  }>apa  pnbon  ppeo  3  pftij.  3  be  eaftan  him  if  ye  Rifca 
f®.  3  be  piSan  fe  Lpetifca.  3  be  nopftan  fe  Bjifca.  3  be 
pejtan  Xbpiaticum;*  Siciha  p»t  iglanb  if  "Spyfcyte.  on 
a&lcef  fceatan  enbe  pnbon  beopgaf .  }K>ne  nopft  fceatan  man 
h®t  Pelopef .  )>»p  if  feo  buph  neah  OOeffana.  3  fe  priS  fceata 
hatte  Pachimun.  faeji  neah  if  po  buph  Sipacuffana.  3  f one 
peft  fceatan  man  ha&t  Libbeum.  paep  if  feo  buph  neah  fe 
man  haec  Lahbeum.  3  hit  if  an  hunb  3  fypan  3  pptig  mila  lanj 
piS  3  nop8.  "3  fe  ppibba  fceata  if  an  hunb  3  fyjan  3  hunb- 
fypintij  pep:  lanj.  3  be  eaftan  J)»m  lanbe  if  fe  penbel  pe  fe 
man  haet  Sbpiaticum.  3  be  pi'San  Jam  man  haec  Spppicum.  3 
be  peftan  fe  man  h»t  Tippenum.  3  be  nopftan  if  fe  f ae  fe 
aejoep  if  je  neapo  je  hpeoh '  • 

pift  Italia  )>am  lanbe  8apbima  3  Eoppca  fa  ijlanb  toba&left 
an  lytel  fa&f  eapm.  fe  if  tpa  3  tpentig  mila  bpab.  Sapbinia  if 
]>peo  "3  J>pitij  mila  lang  ~}  tpa  3  tpentig  mila  bpab.  him  if  be 
eaftan  fe  penbel  fse.  pe  man  haec  Tippenum.  fe  Tibep  po  ea 
ut  fcyt  on.  3  be  piftan  fe  f »  fe  lift  onjean  Numebia  lanbe. 
3  be  peftan  j>a  tpa  ljlanb.  fe  man  haet  Baleapif.  3  be  nopftan 
Loppca  past  i£lanb ;  •  Eoppca  him  if  Rome  buph  be  eaftan, 
3  Sapbinia  be  piSan.  3  be  peftan  pa  ijlanb  Baleapif.  3  be 
nopftan  Tufcama  paet  lanb.  hit  if  fyxtene  mila  lang.  3  nygan 
mi  La  bpab ;  •  Baleapif  pa  tu  lglanb.  him  if  be  nojoSan  Spppica. 
3  Iiabef  be  peftan.  3  Ifpama  be  nopftan '  •  Scopthce  haebbe 
pe  nu  gepeb  be  pa&m  gefetenefpim  iglanbum.  fe  on  pa&m 
penbel  f  a&  pnbon ;  • 


II. 

JEp  pa&m  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paepe  ppim  hunb  pmtpa. 
3  pup  enb  pintpa.  Nmuf  Sf  jypia  kyning  ongan  manna  aepeft 
picpan  on  oypim  mibbangeapbe.  j  mib  unjema&thcpe  gepil- 
nunge  anpalbef  he  pa&f  hepienbe  j  peohtenbe  pftij  pintpa. 
oft  he  hsefbe  ealle  Spam  on  hip  gepealb  genyb.  piS  ppam  p»m 
Reaban  fs&.  3  fpa  nopo1  66  pone  fae  fe  man  ha&t  Guxinup 
butan  pa&m  fe  he  eac  optpa&blice  pop  mib  miclum  jepeohtum 
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north  the  Cretan  Sea,  and  to  the  west  the  Sicilian,  which 
by  another  name  is  called  the  Adriatic ;  it  is  a  hundred  miles 
long,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  broad.  There  are 
three- and -fifty  of  the  islands  called  the  Cyclades ;  and  to  the 
east  of  them  is  the  Bisca  Sea,  to  the  south  the  Cretan ;  to  the 
north  the  JEgean,  and  to  the  west  the  Adriatic.  The  island 
of  Sicily  is  triangular,  at  each  angle  there  are  mountains ;  the 
north  angle  is  called  Felorus,  near  which  is  the  town  of  Mes- 
sina ;  and  the  south  angle  is  called  Fachytum,  near  to  which 
is  the  city  of  Syracuse ;  and  the  west  angle  is  called  Lily- 
bsBum,  near  to  which  is  the  city  called  LilybsBum ;  and  it  is 
a  hundred  and  fifty-seven  miles  long,  south  and  north,  and 
the  third  angle  is  a  hundred  and  seventy-seven  long  west ; 
and  to  the  east  is  the  mediterranean  sea,  called  the  Adriatic, 
and  to  the  south  of  it  the  African,  to  the  west  the  Tyrrhenian, 
and  to  the  north  the  sea  is  both  narrow  and  rough. 

Opposite  to  the  land  of  Italy  a  small  arm  of  the  sea  sepa- 
rates Sardinia  and  Corsica,  which  is  two-and-twenty  miles 
broad;  Sardinia  is  three-and-thirty  miles  long,  and  two-and- 
twenty  miles  broad ;  to  the  east  of  it,  is  [that  part  of]  the 
Mediterranean  called  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  into  which  the 
river  Tiber  runs ;  and  to  the  south,  the  sea  which  lies  oppo- 
site to  the  land  of  Numidia ;  and  to  the  west  the  two  islands 
called  the  Balearic ;  and  to  the  north  the  island  of  Corsica. 
To  the  east  of  Corsica  is  the  city  of  Borne,  and  Sardinia  to 
the  south,  and  on  the  west  the  Balearic  islands,  and  the 
country  of  Tuscany  to  the  north ;  it  is  sixteen  miles  long, 
and  nine  miles  broad.  Africa  is  to  the  south  of  the  two 
Balearic  islands,  and  Cadiz  to  the  west,  and  Spain  to  the 
north.  Thus  have  we  now  shortly  spoken  the  positions  of 
the  islands  that  are  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 


II. 

Thirteen  hundred  years  before  the  building  of  Borne, 
Ninus,  king  of  Assyria,  began  first  of  men  to  reign  in  this 
world  ;  and  having  great  desire  of  power,  he  committed  de- 
vastations, and  carried  on  wars  for  fifty  years,  till  he  had  re- 
duced all  Asia  to  the  south  of  the  Bed  Sea  into  his  power, 
and  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Euxine.  Not  to  mention  that 
he  likewise  often  invaded  hostilely  the  north  countries  of 
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on  8ci5tSie  pa  nopfl  lanb.  Jjaoe  jecpebene  pynbon  paheapbepcan 
men.  peah  hy  pyn  on  pypon  popolb-gepaefyon  $a  unppebgeptan. 
3  hy  pa.  unbep  faem  ]>e  he  him  onpinnenbe  paep.  pupbon 
gepabe  pigcpaepta.  peah  hi  aep  hypa  lip  bylpithce  alypben.  3  hy 
him  aeptep  paem  gpimme  popgulbon  pone  pigcpaept.  )>e  hy  set 
him  geleopnobon.  3  him  5a  peap'5  emleop  on  hypa  mobe  f  hy 
gepapon  mannep  blob  agoten.  ppa  him  peep  papa  nytena  meolc 
p e  hy  maept  bilibbaft  ;  •  Snb  he  Ninup  Sopoaptpem  Bactpiana 
cyninj.  pe  cil5e  manna  aepept  bpycpaeptap.  he  hine  opeppann 
~)  opploh.  anb  pa  see  nyhptan  he  paep  peohtenbe  pi$  SciS&ie  on 
ane  buph.  3  pap  peap'5  oppcoten  mib  anpe  plane.  3  aeptep 
hip  beaoe  Samepamip  hip  cpen  penjc  ae^pep  $e  to  paem  gepinne 
je  to  paem  pice.  3  hio  p aet  ylce  jepm  pe  hio  hme  on  beppon 
mib  mani£pealbum  ppen-lujtum.  tpa  3  peopeptij  pintpa  paep 
bpeojenbe.  3  hype  pa-£yt  to  lytel  )mhte  paep  anpalbep  pe  pe 
cyninjc  aep  gepunnen  haepbe.  ac  hio  mib  piplice  nifce  paep 
peohtenbe  on  paet  unbepienbe  pole  JEthiopiam1.  *]  eac  on 
Inbeap.  fa  nan  man  ne  sep  ne  p^Sfcan  mib  jepeohte  ne  jepop 
buton  Mexanbep  *  •  pio  paep  pilmenbe  mib  gepmnum  paet  hio 
hy  opepppifcbe.  peah  hio  hit  "buphteon  ne  mihte ;  •  810  jitpunj 
fa  3  pa  gepin  paepon  jpimlicpan  ponne  hy  nu  pyn.  popfcon  hy 
hypa  nane  bypene  aep  ne  cuoan.  ppa  men  nu  piton.  ac  on 
bilpitneppe  hypa  lip  alypbon ; . 

8eo  ylce  cpen  Samepamip.  pyftSan  ■}?  pice  paep  on  hype 
jepealbe.  nalep  •p  an  paet  hio  oypptenbe  paep  on  pymbel  mannep 
blobep.  ac  eac  ppelce  mib  unjemethepe  ppaenneppe  manigpealb 
jehjpe  ppemmenbe  paep.  ppa  paet  aelcne  p apa  pe  hio  geacpan 
myhte.  paet  kyne-kynnep  paep.  hio  to  hype  jeppon  pop  hype 
jehjepneppe.  3  pyfcftan  hio  hy  ealle  mib  pacne  beppac  to  beatSe. 
3  pa  aet  nehptan  hype  agenne  punu  hio  jenam  hype  to  jehjepe. 
3  popoon  pe  hio  hype  pipen-lupte  puljan  ne  mopte  butan  manna 
bypmpunge.  hio  jepette  opep  eall  hype  pice,  paet  nan  popbypb 
naepe  aet  jell jepe  betuh  nanpe  pibbe  [  • 


III. 

jEpfcam  pe  Romebuph  getimbpeb  paepe  pupenb  pintpa  3  an 
hunb  3  pyxtij.  paet  paeptmbaepe  lanb.  on  paem  Sobome  3  Do- 
moppe  pa  bypig  on  paepon.  hit  peapfc  ppam  heoponhcum  pype  ppo- 
baepneb'.-     Daet  paep  betuh  Spabia  3   Paleptma  pa  mani^- 
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Scythia,  who  are  considered  the  hardiest  men,  although  in 
the  goods  of  this  world  they  are  the  poorest.  By  his  making 
war  against  them,  however,  they  straightways  became  war- 
like, although  they  had  previously  lived  a  life  of  innocence ; 
and  they  paid  him  dearly  afterwards  for  the  art  of  war,  which 
they  had  learned  from  him;  and  then  it  became  as  plea- 
sant to  their  minds  to  see  man's  blood  shed,  as  it  was  the 
milk  of  cows,  on  which  they  chiefly  live.  And  Ninus  over- 
came and  slew  Zoroaster,  king  of  Bactria,  who  first  of  men 
understood  the  magic  arts,  and  then  at  last  he  was  fighting 
against  the  Scythians,  against  a  town,  and  was  there  shot 
with  an  arrow;  and  after  his  death  his  queen,  Semiramis, 
succeeded  both  to  the  war  and  to  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
same  war  which  she  had  drawn  on  him  by  her  manifold  sinful 
passions,  she  carried  on  for  two-and-forty  years;  and  still 
the  empire  which  Ninus  had  conquered  appeared  to  her  too 
small.  But  she,  with  feminine  hate,  made  war  on  the  inno- 
cent ^Ethiopians,  and  also  on  the  Indians,  whom  no  one, 
neither  before  nor  since,  overran  with  war,  except  Alexander. 
She  was  very  desirous  to  subdue  them  by  war,  although  she 
could  not  effect  it.  Cupidity  and  wars  were  then  fiercer  than 
they  now  are,  because  they  had  no  previous  examples,  as  men 
now  have,  but  had  passed  their  lives  in  innocence. 

This  same  Queen  Semiramis,  after  the  empire  was  in  her 
power,  was  not  only  constantly  thirsting  for  human  blood, 
but  was  also  with  boundless  lust  perpetrating  manifold  pros- 
titutions, so  that  every  one  of  those  she  might  hear  ol  that 
was  of  royal  race,  she  enticed  to  her  for  her  lewdness,  and 
afterwards  deceived,  and  put  them  to  death;  and  then  at 
last  took  her  own  son  to  lie  with  her ;  and  because  she  could 
not  follow  her  sinful  lusts  without  the  reproach  of  men,  she 
established  throughout  her  realm  that  there  should  be  no 
obstacle  to  intercourse  between  any  relations. 


HI. 

A  thousand  and  sixty  years  before  the  building  of  Rome  the 
fruitful  land  on  which  Sodom  and  G-omorra  stood  was  burnt  by 
heavenly  fire.  It  was  between  Arabia  and  Palestine  those  mam- 
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pealban  p&ptmap  prapon.  popftam  ppiSopt  pe  Iopbamp  peo  ea  ®lce 
geape  p»t  lanb  mibbepeapb  opeppleop  mib  potep  piece  plobe.  3  bit 
forme  mib  Sam  jebynjeb  peapS ;  •  Da  pa&p  pa&t  pole  f  aep  micclan 
pelan  unjemetlice  bpucenbe.  oS  pa&t  him  on  p e  miccla  pipen- 
lupt  on  innan  apeox.  j  him  com  op  f  aem  ppen-lupte  Iiobep 
ppaco.  pa&t  he  eal  f  lanb  mib  ppeplenum  pype  popbaepnbe.  p 
piSSanpa&p  ,p»p  ptanbenbe  paetep  opep  pamlanbe.  ppahitfa&pe1 
ea-plob  ®p  jepleop.  }  f  «p  baalep  pe  b»l  pe  f  plob  ne  gpette.  yp 
jyt  to-ba&j  pa&ptmba&penbe  on  a&lcep  cynnep  bla&bum.  j  fa 
pynbon  ppyfte  pa&gepe  "}  luptumhce  on  to  peonne.  ac  forme  hi£ 
man  on  hanb  nymS.  fonne  peopSaS  hig  to  acxan ;  • 


IV. 

Mji  $«m  )>e  Romebuph  getimbpeb  ps&pe  f  upenb  pmtpa  3 
hnnb-pypantij.  Thelepcipep  3  Eiappathi  fa  leobe  betuh  him 
£epin  uphopon.  3  pa&t  bpugon  06  hi  mib  ealle  opplegene  pa&pon. 
butan  ppySe  peapum.  3  ppa-)>eab  •}>  pa&p  to  lape  peapS  papa 
Thelepcipa.  hy  heopa  lanb  opgeapan.  3  gepopan  RoSum  p«t 
lglanb.  pilnienbe  f  hy  a&lcum  gepinne  oftplogen  ha&pbon.  ac  hy 
Lpeacap  pa&p  onpunbon.  3  hy  mib  ealle  popbybon !  • 

V. 

-5£p  Sam  pe  Romebuph  getimbpeb  pa&pe  eahta  hunb  pintpa. 
mib  €%yptum  peapS  pypan  £eap  pe  ungemethca  eopS-pela.  3  hy 
aeptep  pam  paepon  on  pam  ma&ptan  hunjpe  o5pe  pypan  geap. 
3  him  fa  Iopeph.  pihtpip  man.  mib  gobcunbe  pultume  jehealp ;  • 
Fpom  Sam  Iopepe  x  Pompeiup2.  pe  ha&pena  pcop.  3  hip  cmht 
Iuptinup  pa&pan  Sup  pngenbe,  Iopeph  pepe  Jinjpt  paep  hyp 
gebpoSpa.  3  eac  jleappa  opep  hi  ealle.  f  mm  fa  onbpaebenbum 
pa&m  jebpoSpum.  hy  genamon  Iopeph  3  hine  jepealbon  in 
Ggypta  lanb.  Da  paebe  he  Pompeiup  *J?  he  pa&p  bpycpa&ptap 
jeleopnobe.  3  op  pa&m  bpycpa&ptum  f  he  jepunobe  monrge 
punbop  to  pypcenne.  3  f  he  mihte  ppa  pel  ppepn  peccan.  3  eac 
pa&t  he  op  p a&m  cpa&pte  Phapaone  pa&m  cyninje  ppa  leop  pupbe. 
■3  he  pa&be  f  he  op  pa&m  bpycpa&pte  jeleopnobe  jobcunbne  pip- 
bom,  f  he  pa&p  lanbep  pa&ptmba&pneppe  papa  pypan  geapa  a&p 
bepopan  pa&be.  3  papa  oSepa  pypan  geapa  pa&ble.  pe  pa&p  aeptep 
com.  3  hu  he  gegabepobe  on  J>am  seppan  pypan  geapan  mib 
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fold  fruits  were,  because  the  river  Jordan  annually  over- 
flowed the  midst  of  the  country  with  a  flood  a  foot  thick, 
with  which  it  was  afterwards  manured.  Then  was  that  no* 
tion  enjoying  to  the  utmost  this  great,  prosperity,  till  enor- 
mous sinful  lust  waxed  within  them,  and  for  that  sinful  lust 
God's  vengeance  came  on  them,  so  that  he  burned  the  whole 
country  with  sulphureous  fire;  and  afterwards  water  was 
standing  over  the  land  as  the  deluge  had  formerly  overflowed 
it ;  and  that  part  which  the  flood  did  not  touch,  is  to  this 
day  fertile  in  every  kind  of  fruit,  and  which  are  very  fair  and 
delightful  to  look  upon ;  but  when  any  one  takes  them  into 
his  hand,  then  they  turn  to  ashes. 

IV. 

In  the  year  a  thousand  and  seventy  before  the  building 
of  Borne,  the  Telchises  and  Carsathii  began  a  war  between 
them,  and  carried  it  on  till  they  were  all  slain  except  a  very 
few,  and  yet  those  of  the  Telchises  who  survived,  abandoned 
their  country,  and  went  to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  hoping  that 
they  had  escaped  from  all  war ;  but  there  the  Greeks  found 
them,  and  entirely  destroyed  them. 

V. 

Eight  hundred  years  before  the  building  of  Borne  there 
was  a  vast  plenty,  for  seven  years,  in  Egypt,  and  after  that 
for  the  next  seven  years  there  was  a  terrible  famine ;  and 
Joseph,  a  righteous  man,  much  assisted  them  by  the  divine 
support.  Of  this  Joseph,  Pompeius,  the  heathen  poet,  and 
his  servant,  Justin,  thus  sang.  Joseph  was  the  youngest  of 
his  brethren,  and  also  wiser  than  them  all;  so  that  his 
brethren,  dreading  him,  took  Joseph  and  sold  him  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  Pompeius  then  said  that  he  there  learned 
magic,  and  through  that  magic  was  wont  to  work  many 
wonders ;  that  he  could  well  interpret  dreams,  and  also 
that  he  was  beloved  by  Pharaoh,  the  king,  for  that  craft : 
and  he  said  that  by  magic  he  had  learned  heavenly  wis- 
dom, so  that  he  foretold  the  seven  years  of  fruitfulness, 
and  the  other  seven  years  of  famine  which  came  after ; 
and  how  he    gathered  in  the  first   seven  years,  through 
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hyp  pipbome.  f  he  pa  a&ptepan  pypan  jeap  eall  •)?  pole  jepcylbe 
pits  p one  miclan  hunjop.  3  pa&be  •)?  Cftoypep  pa&pe  }>a&p  Iopepep 
punu.  "f  him  paepan  ppam  him  bpycpa&ptap  gecynbe.  popflon  pe 
he  monige  punbop  pophte  m  6$yptum.  3  pop  j>a&m  pole  pe  on 
pa&t  lanb  becom.  pe  pcop  pa&p  pecjenbe  •}}  6^pci  abpipen  GOoypep 
ut  mib  hip  leobum.  popoon  paebe  Pompemp  3  pa  €£yptipcan 
bipceopap.  f  pa  Cobep  punbop  pe  on  hiopa  lanbum  gepopben. 
pa&pon  to  pon  jebon  f  hi  hiopa  agnum  jobum  jetealbe  pa&pon. 
f  pnt  biopoljilb.  nalep  pam  po$an  Irobe.  popfcon  pe  hiopa  jobu 
pynbon  bpycpa&pta  lapeopap.  3  $  pole  nu  gyt  ^  tacn  Iopepep 
jepetneppe  aeptep-pyljeaft.  f  lp  y  hy  geapa  gehpilce  ]>one  pi  pan 
ba&l  ealpa  hiopa  eopfc-pa&ptma  pa&m  cyninje  to  gapole  jepyllao"  \  • 
pa&p  pe  hunjep  on  pa&p  cynmjep  bagum  on  Gjyptum.  pe 
mon  ha&t  Xmopep.  peah  "8e  hiopa  peap  pa&pe  f  hy  ealle  hiopa 
cynmjap  hetan  Phapaon>  On  pa&pe  ylcftn  tibe  picpabe 
Baleup  pe  cyninj  in  Spppia  pa&p  a&p  pa&p  Nmup \  •  On  pa&m 
leobum  pe  mon  Spji  ha&t  picpabe  Spip  pe  cynmjc  *  •  On  pa&pe 
tibe  na&p  na  ma  cynmga  anpealba.  butan  pypan  ppim  pi  cum. 
ac  pyfroan  pa&p  pio  bypen  op  him  opep  ealle  poplb  \  •  35c  $a&t  lp 
to  punbpianne.  pa&t  pa  Ggypti  ppa  lytle  poncunje  pipton 
Iopepe.  }> a&p  pe  he  hy  a&t  hungpe  ahpebbe.  f  hi  hyp  cyn  ppa 
pa$e  jeunapebon.  -j  hy  ealle  to  nybhngum  him  jebybon]- 
Spa  eac  lp  jyt  on  ealpe  pyppe  populbe.  peah  Dob  langpe  tibe 
pille  hpam  hyp  piUan  to-popla&tan.  -j  he  ponne  pa&p  ept  lytelpe 
tibe  police,  f  he  pona  popjyt  f  job  f  he  a&p  ha&pbe.  3  jefcenco' 
}>a&t  ypel  pa&t  he  ponne  ha&p$  ;  • 


VI. 

jEp  fta&m  pe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  pa&pe  eahta  hunb  pintpa 
3  tyn  jeapan.  picpobe  T&nbictio  pe  cyninj  in  Sthena  Epeca 
657115!*  Pe  pa&p  pe  ppibba  cynmj  pe  a&ptep  Eecpope  pa&m 
cyninge  picpabe.  pe  a&pept  pa&p  pa&pe  bupje  cymng  [  •  On  pa&p 
25mbictionep  tibe  pupbon  ppa  mycele  pa&tep-plob  jeonb  ealle 
poplb.  3  peah  msept  m  Thapalia  Epeca  bypij  ymb  pa  beopjap 
pe  man  ha&t  Papnappup.  pa&p  pe  cymng  Theuhaleon  picpobe.  f 
popneah  eall  f  pole  poppeapft.  3  pe  cyningc  Theuhaleon  ealle 
fa  pe  to  him  mib  pcypum  ofcplujon  to  pa&m  beopjum.  he 
hy  pa&p  onpenje.  ■]  hy  pa&p  apebbe>  Be  pa&m  Theuhaleon 
pa&p  jecpeben.  ppilce  mon  bippel  pa&be.  f  he  pa&pe  moncynnep 
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his  wisdom,  so  that  in  the  second  seven  years  he  protected  all 
the  people  against  the  great  famine,  and  said  that  Moses  was 
this  Joseph's  son,  from  whom  he  learned  magic,  because  he 
wrought  many  wonders  in  Egypt.  And  on  account  of  the 
plague  which  happened  in  that  land,  the  poet  says  that  the 
Egyptians  drove  Moses  out  with  his  people;  because,  said 
Pompeius  and  the  Egyptian  bishops,  that  those  miracles  of 
God  which  were  performed  in  their  land  were  done  that  they 
might  be  ascribea  to  their  own  gods,  who  are  devils,  not  to 
the  true  God,  because  their  own  gods  are  teachers  of  magic. 
And  that  nation  still  follows  that  token  of  Joseph's  ordinance, 
that  is,  that  they  every  year  give  a  fifth  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  to  their  king  for  a  tax. 

This  famine  happened  in  the  days  of  the  king  of  Egypt, 
called  Amasis ;  though  it  was  their  custom  to  call  all  their 
kings  Pharaoh.  At  the  same  time  King  Baleus  ruled  in  As- 
syria, where  Nimus  had  been  previously.  Over  those  people, 
who  are  called  Argivi,  King  Apis  ruled.  In  those  days  there 
were  no  governments  of  kings  but  in  these  three  kingdoms ; 
but  afterwards  the  example  of  them  was  [followed]  over  all 
the  world.  But  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  Egyptians 
showed  so  little  gratitude  to  Joseph  for  having  delivered  them 
from  famine,  that  they  so  quickly  dishonoured  his  kin,  and 
made  them  all  their  slaves.  So,  however,  it  still  is  in  this  world ; 
though  God  permits  every  one  to  have  his  will  for  a  long 
time,  and  he  then  suffer  for  a  short  time,  he  soon  forgets  the 
good  which  he  had  before,  and  remembers  the  evil  which 
he  then  has. 


Eight  hundred  and  ten  years  before  the  building  of  Eome, 
King  Amphictyon  reigned  in  Athens,  a  city  of  Greece.  He 
was  the  third  king  that  reigned  after  Cecrops,  who  was  the 
first  king  of  that  city.  In  the  time  of  this  Amphictyon, 
there  was  so  great  a  flood  over  the  whole  world,  and  particu- 
larly in  Thessaly,  a  Greek  town,  near  the  hills  called  Parnas- 
sus, where  King  Deucalion  reigned,  that  almost  all  the  folk 
perished  ;  and  the  King  Deucalion  received  and  fed  all  those 
who  fled  to  him  for  refuge  in  ships  to  the  mountains.  It 
was  said  of  this  Deucalion,  as  if  told  as  a  fable,  that  he  was 
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tybpienb.  ppa  ppa  Noe  paep ;  •  On  paem  bagum  paep  f e  maepta 
man-cpealm  m  Ethiopian  Hpppica  leobe.  ppa  paet  heopa  peapa 
co  lape  pupbon ;  •  Gac  on  paem  bagum  paep  f  Libep  Patep 
opeppan  pa  unbepigenban  Inbea  fieobe.  3  hy  popneah  mib-ealle 
popbybe.  aegpep  ge  mib  bpuncennyppe.  ge  mib  ppen-luptum. 
ge  mib  man-plyhtum.  peah  hy  hme  ept  septep  hyp  baege  heom 
pop  job  haepbon.  3  hy  paebon  ^  he  paepe  eallep  gepmnep 
palbenb  *  • 


VII. 

JEp  "Sam  pe  Romebuph  getimbpeb  pa&pe  eahta  hunb  pintpa. 
j  pip  pintpum.  gepeapft  paet  GOoypep  laebbe  Ippahela  pole  op 
.^Egyptum.  aeptep  paem  manegum  punbpum  pe  he  paep  gebon 
haepbe ;  •  Daet  paep  paet  popme.  ^  hypa  paetep  pupbon  to 
blobe  \  •  Da  paep  paet  aepteppe.  •})  ppoxap  comon  geonb  eall 
€%ypta  lanb.  ppa  pela  f  man  ne  mihte  nan  peopc  pypcan.  ne 
nanne  mete  gegyppan.  f  papa  pypma  naepe  empela  paem 
mete  aep  he  gegeappob  paepe  ]  •  Dpibbe  ypel  paep  aepten  pam. 
•j?  gnaettap  comon  opep  eall  paet  lanb.  ge  inne  ge  ute.  mib  pyp- 
pmeoptenbum  bitum.  3  aegfcep  ge  pa  men  ge  pa  nytenu  una- 
bhnnenhce  pimenbe  paepon*.-  Da  pap  p«t  people,  paet 
ealpa  peamheopt  paep.  f  hunbep  pleogan  comon  geonb  eall  paet 
mancyn.  "}  hy  cpupon  paem  mannum  betpuh  pa  Aeon,  ge 
geonb  eall  pa  limu.  ppa  hit  eac  pell  gebapenobe.  paet  Tjob  pa 
maeptan  opepmetto  geniftpobe  mib  paepe  bipmephceptan  ppace. 
3  paepe  unpeopShcoptan  *  •  Daet  ppte  paep  hypa  nytena 
cpealm  '  •  Daet  pyxte  paep.  paet  eall  pole  paep  on  blaebpan.  3 
Sa  paepon  j*pi$e  hpeoplice  bepptenbe.  3  pa  popmp  utpionbe "  • 
Daet  pypefce  paep.  ty  o"aep  com  hagol  pe  paep  pifl  pype  gemengeb. 
paet  he  aegoep  ploh  ge  pa  menn.  ge  pa  nytenu.  ge  eall  paet  on 
paem  lanbe  paep  peaxenbep  3  gpopenbep  *  •  Daet  eahtofte  paep. 
paet  gaepptapan  comon.  3  ppaeton  ealle  pa  gaepp-cifcap.  pe  bupan 
paepe  eopftan  paepon.  ge  pupbon  pa  gaepp-cifcap.  3  pa  pyptpuman 
pceoppenbe  paepon ;  •  Daet  nygooe  paep.  paet  paep  com  hagol  3 
ppa  mycel  Jryptepnep.  ge  baegep  ge  nihtep.  3  ppa  gebpepebhe. 
'Saet  hit  man  gepelan  mihte ;  •  Daet  teofte  paep.  paet  ealle  pa 
cnihtap.  ~]  ealle  pa  maebena  pe  on  paem  lanbe  ppumcennebe 
paepon.  pupbon  on  anpe  mht  acpealbe.  3  peah  paet  pole  nolbe 
aep  Iiobe  abugan.  hy  hpaeftpe  pa  hypa  unflancep  him  gehyppume 
paepon.  ppa  ppjfle  ppa  hi  aep  GDoype.  3  hyp  polce  paep  ut-paepelbep 


* 
\ 
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the  parent  of  mankind,  as  Noah  was.  In  those  days  there 
was  the  greatest  plague  in  Ethiopia,  a  nation  of  Africa,  so 
that  few  of  them  survived.  In  those  days  also  it  was,  that 
Liber  Pater  subdued  the  innocent  Indian  people,  and  almost 
entirely  destroyed  them,  either  by  drunkenness  and  sinful 
lusts,  or  slaughters ;  though  after  his  day  they  held  him  for 
a  god,  and  said  he  was  ruler  of  all  war. 


VII. 

Eight  hundred  and  five  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  it  happened  that  Moses  led  the  people  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt,  after  the  many  miracles  that  he  had  performed 
there.  The  first  was,  that  their  water  was  turned  to  blood. 
The  second  was,  that  frogs  came  over  the  whole  land  of 
Egypt,  so  many  that  no  one  could  do  any  work,  nor  prepare 
any  meat,  so  that  there  were  not  reptiles  as  much  as  meat 
before  it  could  be  dressed.  The  third  evil  was,  that  gnats 
came  over  all  the  land,  both  within  doors  and  without,  with 
bites  smarting  like  fire,  and  both  men  and  cattle  were  un- 
ceasingly pained.  Then  was  the  fourth,  which  was  the  most 
shameful  of  all,  that  dog-flies  came  over  all  that  people, 
creeping  between  men's  thighs,  yea,  over  all  their  limbs  ;  so 
that  it  was  also  well  fitting  that  God  should  humble  the 
greatest  pride  with  the  most  ignominious  and  most  humi- 
liating vengeance.  The  fifth  was  the  plague  of  their  cattle. 
The  sixth  was,  that  all  the  people  had  boils,  which  burst  very 
virulently,  and  thence  issued  corruption.  The  seventh  was, 
that  hail  came  mixed  with  fire,  which  killed  both  men  and 
cattle,  yea,  everything  that  waxed  and  grew  on  the  land. 
The  eighth  was,  that  locusts  came  and  devoured  every  blade 
of  grass  which  was  above  the  earth,  yea,  even  gnawed  off  the 
grass  and  the  roots.  The  ninth  was,  that  hail  came,  and  such 
great  darkness,  both  by  day  and  night,  and  so  thick  that  it 
might  be  felt.  The  tenth  was,  that  all  the  boys  and  all  the 
maidens,  who  were  the  first-born  in  the  land,  were  killed  in 
one  night ;  and  though  that  people  would  not  before  submit 
to  God,  yet  they  then,  against  their  wills,  were  obedient 
to  Him ;  as  much  as  they  before  had  forbidden  Moses  and  his 
people  to  depart  from  Egypt,  so  much  were  they  the  more 
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pypnbon.  ppa  micle  hy  pa&pon  geopnpan.  f  a&t  hy  him  ppam  pul- 
jen ;  •  !Sc  peo  hpeoppunj.  f  e  him  fa  gepeajift.  ppyfce  pafte  on 
pyppan  jef  anc  jehpyppeb '.  •  Ppaeblice  pe  cynm$c  fa  mib  hip 
polce  heom  pa&p  a&ptep-pyljenbe.  j  hy  jecyppan  polbe  ept  to 
e^ypcum ;  •  8e  kyninjc  Phapaon  ha&pbe  pyx  hunb  pig-pa&jna.  •} 
ppa  pela  fa&p  oftpep  hepep  pa&p.  f  man  m«j  f  anon  oncnapan. 
fa  him  ppa  pela  manna  onbpebon  ppa  mib  GDoype  pa&pon.  f  a&t 
pa&p  pyx  hunb  f  upenba  manna  \  •  Ppa&fcpe  Dob  fa  miclan  Pha- 
paonep  menje  jelytlobe.  }  hypa  opepmaetan  opepmetto  ge- 
nyftepobe.  "j  bepopan  GDoype  -3  hip  polce.  3  ftone  Reaban  pa&  on 
tpelp  pejap  abpijbe.  f  a&t  hi  bpijan  potan  f  a&ne  pae  opeppep- 
bon ;  •  Da  faet  jepapon  fa  €%ypte.  hy  fa  jetpymebon  hypa 
bpyap.  Deamep  "j  GDambpep.  "j  jetpupebon  mib  hypa  bpycpaept- 
um.  fa&t  hy  on  ft  one  llcan  pe$  pepan  meahtan.  fa  hi  fa  on 
mnan  f a&m  pae-pa&pelbe  pa&pon.  fa  jebupon  hi  eafie  -j  abpun- 
con  ;  •  Da&t  tacn  nu  gyt  lp  opgyte  on  fa&p  pa&p  ptafte  hpaep 
f apa  pij-pa&jna  hpeol  onjanjenbe  pa&pon '  ^  Da&t  beS  Dob  to 
tacne  ealLum  mancynne.  f  f  eah  hit  pmb  oftSe  paep  plob  mib 
ponbe  opepbpipen.  ^  hit  Seah  biS  ept  ppa  jepyne  ppa  hit  a&p 
pa&p!-  On  fa&pe  tibe  pa&p  yio  opep-niyccle  haeto  on  ealpe 
populbe.  nalep  f  an  f  men  pa&pon  miclum  jeppencte.  ac  eac 
ealle  nytenu  fyifie  neah  poppupbon.  "3  fa  puftmeptan  iEthio- 
pian  ha&pbon  bpyne  pop  fta&pe  ha&te.  "3  Scifco'ie  $a  nopSmeptan 
ha&pbon  ungepunelice  ha&ton ;  •  Da  ha&pbon  monige  unpipe 
menn  him  to  popbe.  "3  to  leapung-ppelle.  f  pio  haete  naepe  pop 
hiopa  pynnum.  ac  pa&bon  f  hio  pa&pe  pop  Fetontippoppcapunje. 
anep  mannep  \  • 


VIII. 

iEp  fca&m  f  e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  pa&pe  pyx  hunb  pmtpan 
•3  pip.  m  e^yptum  peapft  on  anpe  niht  piptij  manna  opplejen. 
ealle  ppam  hiopa  agnum  punum.  j  ealle  fa  men  comon  ppam 
tpam  jebpoopan ;  •  Da  fip  jebon  paep  fa-jyt  lypeban  fa 
2ebpotSpa;»  8e  ylbpa  pa&p  haten  Danaup.  fe  fa&p  ypelep 
opbppuma  pa&p.  pe  peapS  op  hip  pice  abpa&peb.  -3  on  Spge  faet 
lanb  he  pleonbe  becom.  "3  hip  pe  cynmj  fa&p  Tenelaup  milbehce 
onpenj.  f  eah  he  hit  him  ept  mib  ypele  popjulbe.  fa  he  hine  op  hip 
pice  abpa&pbe  [  •     On  f  a&m  bagum  on  €jyptan  paep  fa&p  kynmgep 
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desirous  that  they  should  depart  from  them.  But  the  re- 
pentance which  then  came  over  them  was  very  soon  turned 
to  worse  thoughts.  Quickly  was  the  king,  with  his  people, 
following  after  them,  and  would  bring  them  back  again  to 
•Egypt-  King  Pharaoh  had  six  hundred  war-chariots,  and 
there  were  so  many  of  the  other  host,  which  may  thence  be 
known,  when  so  many  men  dreaded  them  as  were  with 
Moses,  that  was  six  hundred  thousand  men.  God,  however, 
lessened  the  great  multitude  of  Pharaoh,  and  humbled  their 
excessive  pride  before  Moses  and  his  people,  and  dried  up 
the  Red  Sea  into  twelve  ways,  so  that  they  crossed  that  sea 
with  dry  feet.  When  the  Egyptians  saw  that,  their  magicians, 
G-eames  and  Mambres,  encouraged  them,  and  they  trusted 
that  by  their  sorceries  they  could  cross  over  the  same  road ; 
but  when  they  were  in  the  sea-road,  they  all  sank  and  were 
drowned.  The  track  is  still  known  on  the  sea-shore  where 
the  wheels  of  their  war-chariots  passed.  God  does  this  as  a 
token  to  all  mankind,  so  that,  though  the  wind  or  sea-flood 
cover  it  with  sand,  yet  it  will  be  again  seen  as  plain  as  it 
was  before.  At  that  time  was  the  very  intense  heat  all  over 
the  world,  so  that  not  only  men  were  sorely  afflicted,  but  also 
all  the  cattle  were  very  near  perishing.  And  the  southmost 
Ethiopians  had  burning  in  place  of  heat ;  and  the  Scythians, 
the  most  northern,  had  unusual  heats.  Then  many  unwise 
men  uttered  the  opinion  and  falsehood,  that  the  heat  was  not 
for  their  sins,  but  said  that  it  was  through  the  transformation 
of  Phaeton,  [who  was  only]  a  man ! 


VIH. 

In  the  year  six  hundred  and  five  before  the  building  of 
Borne,  fifty  men  were  slain  in  Egypt  in  one  night,  all  by 
their  own  sons,  and  all  these  men  came  from  two  brothers. 
"When  this  was  done,  the  brothers  were  yet  living.  The 
elder  was  named  Danaus,  who  was  the  author  of  this  evil. 
He  was  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  came  a  fugitive  to  the 
land  of  Argos,  and  there,  Sthenelaus,  the  king,  received  him 
kindly,  though  he  afterwards  requited  him  with  evil,  when 
he  expelled  him  from  his  kingdom.  In  those  days  it  was  the 
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J>eap  Bopipifcip .  f  ealle  }>a  cuman.  }>e  hme  jepohton.  he  Co  blote 
jebybe.  "3  hip  jobum  bebeab ;  • 

Ic  polbe  nu.  cpaeS  Opopiup.  ■})  me  ]?a  jeanbpypban.  J>a  J>e 
pecjaft  paet  ]>eop  poplb  jy  nu  pyppe  on  fiypan  cpiptenbome. 
j>onne  hio  aep  on  ]>aem  haefenpcype  paepe.  J>onne  hi  ppylc  jeblot 
■3  ppylc  mop$  bonbe  paepon.  fpylc  ic  hep  aep  bepopan  paebe  \  • 
Ppaep  if  nu  on  aenijan  cpiptenbome.  betuh  him  pylpum.  •}> 
mon  him  Jmppe  ppilc  onbpaeban.  f  hme  mon  aenigum  gobum 
blote.  o'So'e  hpaep  pynbon  upe  jobap.  pe  ppylcpa  mana  jypnen. 
ppilce  hiopa  paepon  ?  *  • 

On  paem  bajum  Peppeup  pe  cynmjc  op  Epeca  lanbe  m  Spam 
mib  pypbe  pop.  "3  on  }>a  Seobe  pmnenbe  paep.  oft  hi  him  ge- 
hyppume  paepon.  "j  ]?aepe  peobe  ofcepne  naman  apcop  be  him 
pyluum.  ppa  hi  mon  pyfrSan  haet  Peppi  ;♦ 

Ic  par  jeape.  cpaeS  Opopiup.  f  ic  hip  pceal  hep  pela  opep- 
hebban.  3  J>a  ppell  pe  ic  pecje  ic  hi  pceal  jepcyptan.  popfcon  J>e 
Xppypie  haepbon  LX.  pmtpa  "3  an  hunb  "j  an  Jmpenb  unbep 
pipojan  cynmja  pice.  Saet  hit  na  buton  jepynne  naep.  o$]>aet 
Sapbanapohp  opplejen  peapS.  3  pe  anpalb  piSSan  on  GOaefie  je- 
hpeapp  \  •  Ppa  lp  paet  eall  fia  ypel  J>e  hi  bonbe  paepon  apecjean 
maeje  o$oe  apeccean  ?  \  •  6ac  ic  pille  geppigian  Tontolip  "3 
Philope)'.  fcapa  pcanbhceptepa  ppella.  hu  maneja  bipmeplice 
jepin  Tontolup  jeppemebe.  pyftfcan  he  cyninjc  paep.  ymb  pone 
cnihc  pe  he  neabmja  genam.  Eranemepip.  3  hu  he  hip  agenne 
punu  hip  jobum  to  blote  acpealbe.  "3  time  him  pylp  piftfcan  to 
mete  jejyppebe '  •  6ac  me  pceal  aftpeotan  ymbe  Philopep.  "3 
ymbe  Tapbamip.  3  ymbe  ealpa  papaTpoiana  jepm  to  apecjenne. 
popflon  on  ppellum  3  on  leoflum  hiopa  jepm  cufle  pinbon  \  •  Ic 
pceall  eac  ealle  poplaetan.  pa  fte  op  Peppeo  "3  op  Eabmo  jepaebe 
pynbon.  "3  eac  fta  pe  op  Thebani  3  op  Spaptam  jepaebe  pynbon ;  • 
€ac  ic  pifle  geppijian  papa  man-bfeba  fapa  Lemma^um.  "3  Pan- 
thionip  faep  cyninjep.  hu  hpeoplice  he  peaptS  abpaepeb  op  Hthe- 
mentium  hip  ajenpe  )>eobe.  "3  Stpegap  "3  ThigepSep.  hu  hi  heopa 
paebepap  opplojan.  ^  ymb  hiopa  hetehcan  pophjneppa.  ic  hit  eall 
poplaete ;  •  €ac  ic  hep  poplaece  Sbipup.  hu  he  aeg?5ep  opjloh  je 
hip  ajenne  paebep.  je  hip  pteop-paebep.  je  hip  jteop-punu ;  •  On 
)>aem  bajum  paepon  ppa  unjemetlice  ypel.  f  )?a  men  pylp  paebon. 
ftaet  heponep  tunjul  hiopa  ypel  plujon ;  • 
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custom  of  the  king,  Busiris,  in  Egypt,  that  all  strangers  who 
resorted  to  him  he  sacrificed  and  offered  to  his  gods. 

I  would  now,  says  Orosius,  that  those  would  answer  me, 
who  say,  that  this  world  is  now  worse,  in  this  Christianity, 
than  it  was  before  in  heathenism,  when  they  were  enacting 
such  sacrifices  and  murders,  as  I  have  just  now  mentioned. 
"Where  is  there  now,  in  any  [part  of]  Christendom,  among 
themselves  that  men  need  to  dread  being  sacrificed  to  any 
gods  ?  or  where  are  our  gods  who  desire  such  atrocities  as 
those  were  ? 

In  those  days  Perseus  the  king  went  from  Greece  into 
Asia  with  an  army,  and  made  war  on  that  people  until  they 
were  obedient  to  him ;  and  gave  another  name  to  the  nation 
from  himself,  so  that  they  were  afterwards  called  Persians. 

I  well  know,  says  Orosius,  that  I  shall  here  omit  many 
things  of  this  [time],  and  that  those  narratives  which  I 
shall  relate,  I  shall  shorten ;  because  the  Assyrians,  for  1160 
years,  under  the  reigns  of  fifty  kings,  were  never  without  war, 
till  Sardanapalus  was  slain,  and  the  power  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Medes.  Who  is  there  that  can  relate  or  enume- 
rate all  the  evils  that  they  did  ?  I  will  also  pass  by  in  silence 
the  most  abominable  histories  of  Tantalus  and  Pelops  ;  how 
many  disgraceful  wars  Tantalus  carried  on  after  he  was  king, 
on  account  of  the  youth  Ganymede,  whom  he  forcibly  took ; 
and  how  he  sacrificed  his  own  son  to  his  gods,  and  afterwards 
prepared  him  for  himself  for  food.  It  would  weary  me  also  to 
relate  about  Pelops,  and  about  Dardanus,  and  about  all  the 
wars  of  the  Trojans ;  because  their  wars  are  known  in  histories 
and  in  songs.  I  shall  likewise  omit  all  that  has  been  said 
about  Perseus  and  Cadmus,  and  also  what  has  been  said  of 
the  Thebans  and  Spartans.  I  will  also  pass  in  silence  the 
crimes  of  the  Lemnians,  and  of  King  Pandion,  how  cruelly 
he  was  driven  from  the  Athenians,  his  own  people ;  and  of 
Atreus  and  Thyestes,  how  they  slew  their  fathers,  and  about 
their  execrable  lusts,  I  shall  omit  it  all ;  I  shall  also  here 
omit  Oedipus,  how  he  slew  both  his  own  father  and  his  step- 
father, and  his  stepson.  In  those  days  there  was  such  enor- 
mous evil  that  men  said  that  the  stars  of  heaven  flew  from 
their  wickedness. 
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IX. 

JEp  Sana  f  e  Romebuph  getimbpeb  pa&pe  pyx  hunb  pmtpum 
■3  pyxtyjum.  peapft  *p  unjemethce  mycle  gepeoht  betpeoh  Epe- 
tenpe  3  3Sthenienpe  f  aem  polcum.  3  fa  Epetenpe  ha&pbon  Sone 
jpimlican  pije.  3  eaUe  $a  a&fceleptan  beapn  fapa  Sthenienpa  by 
genamon.  -3  pealbon  (5aem  GDmotaupo  to  etanne.  f  pa&p  bealp 
mann  bealp  leo  |  •  On  Sa&m  bagum  pa&p  ■)>  Laphite  "j  Theppah 
pa&pon  pinnenbe  bim  betpeonan.  Sonne  oa  Laphite  jepapon 
Theppali  f  pole  op  hiopa  boppan  beon  peohcenbe  piS  hi.  f  onne 
hetan  bi  Eentaupi.  f  pynbon  healphopp}  bealp  men.  popfconoe 
bi  on  hoppe  peohtan  ne  gepapon  «p  fa  [  • 


X. 

2Ep  f  aem  $e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  pa&pe  peopep  bunb  pintpan 
3  hunb-eahtatigum.  Vepogep  (%ypta  cyninj  pa&p  pinnenbe  on 
pu$  ba&le  Spiam.  oS  ]>e  bun  pe  maspta  ba&l  peaptS  unbepfteobeb. 
■3  he  Vepojep  G&ypta  cynmj  pa&p  pjSoan  nub  pypbe  papenbe  on 
SciSSie  on  fa  nop$  ba&lap.  "3  hip  a&penbpacan  bepopan  apenbe  to 
f  a&pe  Seobe.  3  him  untpeogenbhee  pecgan  bet.  f  hi  oiSep  pcolbon. 
oftfce  •})  lanb  a&t  him  alypan,  oSSe  he  hi  polbe  mib  gepeohte  pop- 
bon  ^  pophepjian  [  •  Py  hun  fa  gepcabpiphce  anbpypbon  "3 
cpa&bon.  ■f  hit  gemahhc  pa&pe  3  unpihthc.  f  ppa  opepplenceb 
cyning  pceolbe  pinnan  on  ppa  eapm  pole  ppa  hi  pa&pon.  hetan 
him  f  eab  f  anbpypbe  pecgan.  f  him  leoppe  pa&pe  piS  hme  to 
peohtanne.  fonne  gapol  to  gylbenne ;  •  pi  f  gela&pton  ppa.  3 
pona  Sone  cynmgc  geplymbon  nub  hip  polce.  "3  him  a&ptep  pol- 
gienbe  pa&pon.  3  ealle  €gypta  apepton.  butan  $a&m  pen-lanbum 
anan.  -3  fa  hi  hampeapb  penbon.  be  peptan  f a&pe  ea  €uppate. 
ealle  2£piam  by  genybbon  f  hi  hun  gapol  gulbon.  -3  fca&p  pa&pon 
piptyne  jean  f  lanb  hepgienbe  3  peptenbe.  0$  hiopa  pip  him 
penbon  a&penbpacan  a&ptep.  -3  him  pa&bon.  f  hi  ooep  bybon. 
ottSe  ham  come.  oSSe  hi  him  polbon  ofreppa  pepa  ceopani* 
Pi  fa  f  lanb  popleton.  3  him  hampeapb  pepbon ;  . 
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IX. 

In  the  year  six  hundred-  and  sixty  before  the  foundation 
of  Borne,  happened  that  exceedingly  great  fight  between  the 
Cretans  and  Athenians,  and  the  Cretans  had  a  bloody  victory, 
and  they  took  all  the  noblest  children  of  the  Athenians,  and 
gavethem  to  the  Minotanr  to.  be  eatent  which  wqa  half  ^flT1 
half  lion!  ETEose  days  it  was  that  the  Lapithae  and  Thessa- 
lians  warred 'with  each  other.  When  the  Lapithae  saw  the 
Thessalians  fighting  against  them  on  horseback,  they  called 
them  Centaurs,  that  is  half  horse  half  man ;  because  they 
had  never  before  seen  fighting  on  horseback. 


Four  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  the  building  of 
Rome,  Yesoges,  king  of  Egypt,  carried  on  a  war  in  the  south 
part  of  Asia,  till  most  of  it  was  subjected  to  him ;  and  he, 
Vesoges,  king  of  Egypt,  afterwards  marched  with  an  army 
into  the  north  parts,  into  Scythia,  and  sent  his  ambassadors 
before  him  to  that  nation,  and  commanded  them  to  say  un- 
equivocally, that  they  should  either  redeem  that  land  from 
him,  or  he  would  ruin  and  desolate  them  with  war.  They 
thereupon  discreetly  answered  him,  and  said,  that  it  was 
wicked  and  unjust,  that  so  highly  exalted  a  king  should 
make  war  on  so  poor  a  nation  as  they  were.  They,  how- 
ever, bade  that  answer  to  be  given  him :  that  it  was  more 
agreeable  to  them  to  fight  against  him  than  to  pay  him  tri- 
bute. That  they  made  good,  and  soon  put  the  king  with  his 
people  to  flight ;  and  pursued  him  and  laid  all  Egypt  waste, 
except  the  fen-lands  alone.  And  as  they  returned  home- 
wards, on  the  west  of  the  river  Euphrates,  they  compelled 
all  Asia  to  pay  tribute  to  them,  and  they  were  there  plunder- 
ing and  ravaging  that  country  for  fifteen  years,  till  their  wives 
sent  messengers  after  them,  and  said  to  them  that  they  must 
do  one  or  the  other,  either  return  home,  or  they  would  choose 
other  husbands.  They  then  left  that  country  and  went  home- 
wards. 
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On  paepe  ylcan  tibe  pupbon  tpejen  a&ftelmgap  aplymbe  op 
8cifr8ian.  Pleniup  3  Scolopetiup  paepan  hatene.  3  jepopan  *p 
lanb.  "j  jebubon  betpeoh  EappUbociam  3  Pontum.  neah  psepe 
laeppan  Spam,  "j  Seep  pmnenbe  p«pon.  oftf  hi  him  paep  eapb 
genamon.  3  hi  paep.  aeptep  hpaeblice  tibe.  ppam  paem  lanbleobum 
ouph  peapa  opplegene  pupbon  )•  Da  pupbon  hiopa  pip  ppa 
papije  on  hiopa  mobe.  3  ppa  ppiolice  gebpepeb.  aejftep  je  oapa 
aeoelmja  pip.  ge  papa  oSeppa  manna.  5e  mib  him  opplejene 
paepan.  •}>  hi  paepna  nam  an.  to  pon  f  hi  heopa  pepap  ppecan 
ftohtan.  "j  hi  pa  hpaeblice  aeptep  paem  opplojon  ealle  pa  paepneb- 
menn  pe  him  on  neapepte  paepon  *#  •  Fopoon  hy  bybon  ppa  pe 
hi  polbon  paet  pa  oope  pip  paepan  empapije  heom.  f  hy  pyftSan 
on  him  pulcum  haepbon.  f  hi  ma  meahconhypa  pepap  ppecan  > 
pi  pa  pa  pip  ealle  tojaebepe  jecypbon.  3  on  paet  pole  pmnenbe 
paepon.  "j  pa  paepneb-men  pleanbe.  oft  hi  paep  lanbep  haepbon 
mycel  on  hiopa  anpealbe  *.  •  Da  unbep  ftaem  jepmne.  hi  gena- 
mon  ppifc  pitS  $a  paepneb-men  |  •  Syfifcan  paep  hiopa  fceap.  $  hi 
aelce  jeape  ymbe  tpelp  monaS  topomne  pepbon.  3  paep  Sonne 
beapn  aptpynbon.  ept  fconne  pa  pip  heopa  beapn  kenbon.  Sonne 
pebbon  hi  pa  maeben-cilb.  3  plojon  pahype-cilb.  "j  fcaem  maeben- 
cilban  hi  poptenbon  f  ppyppe  bpeopt  popan.  f  hit  peaxan  ne 
pceolbe.  f  hi  haepban  py  ptpenjpan  pcyte.  popoon  hi  mon  het 
on  Epeacipc  Xmazonap.  f  lp  on  Gnjlipc  poptenbe .'  •  piopa  tpa 
paepan  heopa  cpena.  GOappepia  "J  Lampiba  paepan  hatene.  hy 
heopa  hepe  on  tpa  tobaelbon.  oSep  aet  ham  beon.  hiopa  lanb  to 
healbenne.  o$ep  ut-papan  to  pmnanne  \  •  py  py^fcan  jeeobon 
Gupopam  3  2£piam  tSone  maeptan  bael. 3  jetimbpebon  Gppepum 
$a  buph.  "j  momge  oope  on  paepe  laeppan  Spiam.  3  piftftan 
hiopa  hepep  pone  maeptan  bael  ham  penbon  mib  hiopa  hepe- 
hyfte.  3  $one  o$epm£  bael  paep  leton.  f  lanb  to  healbenne  [• 
Daep  peapft  GOappepia  pio  cpen  opplajen.  "j  mycel  paep  hepep  pe 
mib  hype  baeptan  paep '  •  Daep  peapfc  hype  bohtop  cpen.  Smope. 
pio  ylce  cpen  Smope.  to-eacan  hype  hpaetpcype  "j  hype  mom- 
pealbum  buju^um.  hype  lip  geenbobe  on  ma&gShabe ;  • 

On  pa&m  bajum  paep  ppa  mycel  eje  ppam  pa&m  pipmannum. 
f  Gupope  ne  Spia  ne  ealle  pa  neah  fteoba  ne  mihtan  aSencan 
ne  acpa&ptan.  hu  hy  him  pi'Sptanban  mihtan  a&pfton  hi  jecupon 
Gpcol  Cone  ent.  •)?  he  hi  pceolbe  mib  eallan  tpeaca  cpa&ptum 
beppican.  "j  Seah  ne  boppte  he  jeneSan  f  he  hi  nub  pypbe  je- 
pope.  aep  he  ongan  mib  Epeaca  pcypum.  pe  mon  Dulmunup 
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At  that  same  time  two  princes  were  expelled  from  Scythia, 
their  names  were  Plenus  and  Scolopythus,  and  proceeded  to 
and  ruled  the  country  between  Cappadocia  and  Pontus,  near 
to  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  there  carried  on  war  till  they  took 
their  habitation  there,  and  there  in  a  short  time  were  slain 
by  the  country  people  by  treachery.  Then  were  their  wives 
so  sorrowful  in  their  minds,  and  so  afflicted,  both  the  wives 
of  the  two  princes,  as  well  as  of  the  other  men  who  were  slain 
with  tiem,, that  they  took  arms  to  avenge  their  husbands, 
and  soon  afterwards  killed  all  the  males  nearest  to  them. 
They  did  so,  because  they  would  that  the  other  wives  should 
be  as  sorry  as  they,  that  they  might  then  have  support  in 
them,  that  they  might  better  avenge  their  husbands.  All 
these  wives  then  combined  together,  and  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  people  and  slew  the  males  of  the  country,  until 
they  had  much  of  the  country  in  their  power.  Then  during 
the  war,  they,  made  peace  with  the  males.  Afterwards  it  was 
their  custom  every  year  or  twelve  month  to  come  together, 
and  there  then  to  beget  children.  Then,  when  the  women 
had  brought  forth  their  children,  they  fed  the  maiden-children, 
and  slew  the  male  children ;  and  of  the  maiden-children  they 
burned  off  the  right  breast,  that  it  might  not  grow,  that  they 
might,  have  the  stronger  shooting  power ;  therefore  they  were 
called  in  Greek,  Amazon  as,  that  is  English  burned1.  Two  of 
these  were  their  queens ;  their  names  were  Marpesia  and 
Lampedo.  They. divided  their  army  into  two;  one  [part]  to 
be  at  home  to  defend  the  land,  the  other  to  go  out  to  war. 
They  afterwards  overran  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  built  the  city  of  Ephesus,  and  many  others  in  the 
Lesser  Asia,  and  afterwards  sent  home  the  greater  part  of 
their  army,  with  their  booty,  and  left  the  other  part  there, 
to  keep  possession  of  the  country.  There  was  the  queen 
Marpesia  slain,  and  many  of  the  army  that  remained  behind 
with  her.  Then  was  queen  her  daughter,  Sinope,  that  same 
Queen  Sinope,  who  in  addition  to  her  bravery  and  manifold 
virtues,  ended  her  life  in  maidenhood. 

In  those  days  there  was  so  great  dread  from  those  women, 
that  neither  Europe,  nor  Asia,  nor  all  the  nations  near  could 
devise  or  resolve  how  they  might  withstand  them,  till  they 
chose  the  giant  Hercules,  to  overreach  them  with  every  kind 
of  Grecian  cunning.  And  yet  he  durst  not  venture  to  in- 
vade them  with  an  army  before  he  had  commenced  with 
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haet.  ]>e  man  pecgb"  f  an  pcip  m&ge  an  oupenb  manna1.  .*}  "5a 
nihtep  on  unjeappe  hi  on  bepta&l.  "]  hi  ppifce  popploh  "j  popbybe. 
•j  hpaepepe  ne  meahte  hi  J>«p  lanbep  bena&man  *  •  On  fia&m 
bagum  }>»p  pa&pan  tpa  cpena.  }>a  paepan  geppeoptpa.  2£nthiopa 
3  Opithia.  3  ]>aep  peapft  Opithia  gepanjen ;  •  iEptep  hype  pengc 
to  J)»m  pice  Penthepha.  po  on  )>a&m  Tpoianif can  gepeohte  fpitSe 
msepe  gepeaptt ;  • 

pit  if  pconbhc.  cpaeft  Opopup.  ymb  ppylc  t0  rpnecanne' 
hpylc  hit  fa  p»p.  pa  ppa  eapme  pipmen  [j  ppa  elfteobge  haep- 
bon  gegan  pone  epaaptgeptan  b«l.  "j  ]>a  hpateptan  men  eallep 
pipep  mibbangeapbep.  j>a&t  paep  Hpiam  ■}  6upope  pel  popneah 
mib-ealle  apuppon.  "j  ealba  ceaptpa.  ■}  ealb  bepij  topuppon.  3 
aeptep  Sam  hie  bybon  »g$ep  je  eynmga  picu  paacan.  ge  nipe 
ceaptpa  timbpebon.  3  eabe  pa  popolb  on  hiopa  agen  pill  on- 
penbenbe  paepon  polneah  C.  pmtpa.  "j  ppa  gepunobe  men 
poepon  a&lcep  bpocep.  paette  hie  hit  polneah  to  nanum  la$e 
naepbon.  paette  hie2]  hy  ppa  tintpegebon.  3  nu  J>a  Eotan 
comon  op  ]>am  hpateptan  mannan  Irepmama.  J>e  segoep 
ge  Pippup  pe  pefca  Epeaca  cynmgc.  ge  !£lexanbep.  je  Iulmp 
pe  cpaeptiga  capepe.  hie  alle  ppam  him  onbpebon.  f  hi  hi 
mib  gepeohte  pohte8>  pu  ungemethce  ge  Rompape  be- 
mupcnia'5  "j  bepppecaft.  p*t  eop  nu  pypp  pie  on  Jjjpan  cpipten- 
bome.  fonne  paem  fceobum  }>a  p«pe.  popfcon  fa  fiotan  eop  hpon 
opephepgoban.  "j  eoppe  buph  abpaecon.  3  eopep  peape  opplogan. 
3  pop  hiopa  cpaaptum  "]  pop  hiopa  hpastpcype  eoppa  pelppa 
anpalbep  eoppep  unftancep  habban  mihtan.  j?e  nu  lupthce  pb- 
pumep  ppfoep.  "]  pumne  bael  lanbep  *t  eop  bibbenbe  pynbon. 
to  Son  f  hi  eop  on  pultume  beon  moton.  "j  hit  aep  ftypan  genoh 
aemetig  l«g  3  jenoh  pepte.  3  ge  hip  nane  note  na&pbon  *•  pu 
blinblice  monige  peoba  pppecaft  ymb  Sone  cpiptenbom.  f  hit 
nu  pyppe  py  ]>onne  hit  aep  pa&pe.  •)?  hi  nellaft  geftencan.  ofloe  ne 
cunnan.  hpaep  hit  jepupbe  aep  fta&m  cpiptenbome.  f  a&mg  'Seob 
o"8pe  hype  pillum  ppit5ep  b«be.  buton  hype  fieapp  paepe.  otK5e 
hpaep  a&mg  $eob  aet  o^Spe  myhte  ppitS  bejitan.  o^"5e  mib  jolbe. 
o^5iSe  mib  peolppe.  o"5®e  mib  senigan  peo.  butan  hi  him  unbep- 
fceobeb  p*pe  [  •  !Sc  pyfcfcan  Epipt  jebopen  pa&p.  J?e  eallep  mib- 
banjeapbep  ip  pibb  j  ppi^J.  nalep  f  an  f  men  hi  mihtan  alypan 
mib  peo  op  fteopbome.  ac  eac  fieoba  him  betpeonan.  butan  "8eop- 
bome.  jepibpume  pa&pon  \  •  Nu  pene  je  hpylce  pibbe  )>a  pepap 
ha&pbon  a&p  ftaem  cpiptenbome.  ]?onne  hiopa  pip  ppa  monigpealb 
ypel  bonbe  pa&pon  on  tiffin,  mibbangeapbe  \  • 
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« 
those  Grecian  ships,  which  are  called  dulmuns1,  of  which  it 
is  said  that  one  ship  may  contain  a  thousand  men,  and  then 
stole  upon  them  in  the  night  unawares,  and  slew  and  de- 
stroyed vast  numbers  of  them ;  and  yet  he  could  not  take  the 
country  from  them.  In  those  days  there  were  two  queens, 
who  were  sisters,  Antiope  and  Orithyia,  and  Orithyia  was 
taken  prisoner.  After  her  Penthesilea  succeeded  to  the  king- 
dom, who  gained  great  glory  in  the  Trojan  war. 

It  is  shameful,  says  Orosius,  to  speak  about  such  [a  state 
of  things]  as  was,  when  such  miserable  women  [and  so 
foreign]  had  subdued  the  most  powerful  part  and  the  bravest 
men  of  all  this  earth :  that  was,  Asia  and  Europe  they  well 
nigh  totally  prostrated,  and  destroyed  old  cities  and  old  towns ; 
and  after  that  they  sought  royal  realms,  and  built  new  cities, 
and  turned  the  whole  world  according  to  their  will,  for  very 
near  one  hundred  years,  and  so  accustomed  men  were  to 
every  calamity,  that  they  almost  accounted  it  no  evil  that 
they  so  tormented  them.  And  now  the  G-oths  came  from  the 
bravest  men  of  Germany,  of  whom  Pyrrhus,  the  fierce  king  of 
Greece,  and  Alexander,  and  the  powerful  Julius,  all  stood 
in  dread,  lest  they  should  seek  them  in  warfare.  How 
immoderately  ye  Romans  murmur,  and  complain  that  ye  are 
now  worse  in  this  Christianity  than  those  Gentiles  were ; 
because  the  Goths  have  plundered  you  a  little,  and  taken 
your  city,  and  slain  a  few  of  you ;  and  by  their  crafts  and 
bravery  might  have  had  dominion  over  you  in  your  own  de- 
spite ;  who  now  ardently  pray  you  for  a  tranquil  peace,  and 
some  portion  of  land,  that  they  be  of  aid  to  you ;  which 
land  previously  lay  sufficiently  unoccupied  and  sufficiently 
waste,  and  ye  had  .no  enjoyment  of  it.  How  blindly  many 
people  speak  about  Christianity :  that  it  is  worse  now  than 
it  was  before,  and  will  not  or  cannot  call  to  mind  where  it 
happened  before  Christianity,  that  any  nation  voluntarily 
sued  another  for  peace,  without  having  need  of  it,  or  where 
any  nation  could  obtain  peace  from  another,  either  with  gold 
or  with  silver,  or  with  any  money,  without  being  subjected 
to  it.  But  since  Christ  was  born,  who  is  the  peace  and  love 
of  all  the  earth,  not  only  might  men  redeem  themselves  from 
thraldom  with  money,  out  nations  also  were  at  peace  with 
each  other,  without  slavery.  Now,  think  what  peace  men 
had  before  Christianity,  when  their  women  did  so  much  evil 

on  this  earth. 

/ 
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XL 

JEji  "Sam  pe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paepe  peopep  hunb  pintpa 
■3  ppitij  pintpa.  gepeapft  f  Xlexanbep.  Ppiamipep  punu.  $aep 
cynmgep  op  Tpoiana  ftaepe  bypij.  jenam  pa&p  cyninjep  pip 
CIDonelaup.  op  La&cebemonia.  Epeaca  bypij.  Glena ;  •  Ymb  hi 
peapfc  f  ma&pe  gepm  ■}  fa  miclan  jepeoht.  Epeaca  "j  Tpoiana. 
ppa  paet  Epeacap  ha&pbon  M.  papa  papa  miclena  bulmuna.  3 
him  betpeonum  jeppopan.  f  hi  na&ppe  nolban  on  cySfie  cuman. 
a&p  hi  heopa  teonan  geppa&con.  ■}  hi  pa  tyn  jeap  ymb  6a  buph 
pittenbe  pa&pon  3  peohtenbe  *  •  Ppa  lp  f  apiman  maege  hpaet 
pa&p  moncynnep  poppeapfi  on  a&jflpe  hanb  ?  f  Omepup  pe  pcop 
ppeotohcopt  pa&be.  popfton  nip  me  pa&p  peapp.  cpa&$  Opopiup. 
to  pecjenne.  popfcon  hit  langpum  ip  3  eac  monegum  cuo*  \  • 
Deah  ppa  hpilcne  mon  ppa  lypte  f  pitan.  pa&be  on  hip  bocum 
hpilc  ungetima  ■}  hpilce  tibepneppa.  a&£$ep  je  on  mon-plyhtan. 
je  on  hungpe.  je  on  pcib-jebpyce.  je  on  miplicpe  poppceapunje. 
ppa  mon  on  ppellum  pegS  ;  • 

Da  pole  him  betpeonum  pulle  tyn  pmtep  pa  jepmn  ppecenbe 
pa&pon.  jeSence  "Sonne  ftapa  tiba.  ■}  nu  fiyppa.  hpa&ftep  him  bet 
lician !  • 

Da  pona  op  6am  gepeohte  pa&p  ofiep  a&ptep-pyljenbe.  Gneap 
mib  hip  Fypbe  pop  op  pa&m  Tpoianipcan  gepeohte  m  Italiam.  •}> 
ma&g  man  eac  on  bocum  pceapian.  hu  maneja  gepinn  3  hu 
maneja  gepeoht  he  paep  bpeojenbe  paep  [  • 


XII. 

Mji  fta&m  pe  Romebuph  getimbpeb  pa&pe  peopep  3  pyxtij 
pmtpa.  picpabe  Sapftanapolup  pe  cynmj  in  Sppipia.  p a&p  Nmup 
pe  cymnj  aepept  picpabe.  3  8apCanapolup  pa&p  pe  pibmepta 
cynmje.  pe  on  6a&m  lanbe  picpobe '.  •  pe  pa&p  ppi'Se  pupoumhc 
man  3  hnepchc.  3  ppy'Se  ppa&ne.  ppa  f  he  ppiftop  lupabe  pipa  je- 
ba&pa  ponne  pa&pneb-manna '.  •  Da&t  pa  onpunbe  Spbatup  hip 
ealbopman.  pe  he  jepet  ha&pbe  opep  GDeoap  f  lanb.  he  ongan 
pippan  mib  pam  polce  pe  he  opep  pa&p.  hu  hehme  beppican  mihte. 
3  appeon  him  ppam  ealle  pa  pe  he  onbpeb  •})  him  on  pylpte  beon 
polbon;-  Da  pe  cynmg  f  onpunbe.  pa&t  him  man  jeppicen 
ha&pbe.  he  pa  bine  pylpne  popba&pnbe. "}  pyflflan  ha&pbon  00a&6e 
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XL 

Four  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  building  of 
Borne,  it  happened  that  Alexander,  son  of  Priam,  king  of 
the  city  of  Troy,  took  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  king  of 
Lacedaemon,  a  Greek  city.  For  her  was  that  long  war  and 
those  great  battles  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  such 
that  the  Greeks  had  a  thousand  ships  of  those  great  dulmuns, 
and  had  sworn  among  them  that  they  would  never  return  to 
their  country  ere  they  had  avenged  their  wrongs  ;  and  they 
were  ten  years  investing  the  city,  and  fighting.  Who  is  there 
that  can  number  the  human  beings  that  perished  on  each 
side  ?  as  Homer  the  poet  has  most  manifestly  said :  there- 
fore, says  Orosius,  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  say  it,  because 
it  is  long,  and  also  known  to  many ;  though  whoever  desires 
to  know  it,  let  him  read  in  his  books  what  mishaps  and  what 
sacrifices,  either  by  slaughter,  or  by  hunger,  or  by  shipwrecks, 
and  by  various  vicissitudes,  as  it  is  said  in  histories. 

These  nations  continued  at  war  between  them  for  full  ten 
years.  [Let  any  one]  think  then  of  those  times,  and  now  of 
these,  which  he  likes  best. 

Immediately  after  that  war  another  ensued.  Eneas  with 
his  army  went  from  the  Trojan  war  to  Italy.  It  may  also  be 
seen  in  books,  how  many  wars  and  how  many  battles  he  was 
there  engaged  in. 

XII. 

Sixty-four  years  before  Borne  was  built,  King  Sardanapalus 
reigned  in  Assyria,  where  King  Ninus  had  first  ruled,  and 
Sardanapulus  was  the  last  king  that  reigned  in  that  land. 
He  was  a  very  wonderful  man,  very  effeminate,  and  very  libi- 
dinous, so  that  he  more  loved  the  manners  of  women  than 
of  men.  When  his  viceroy  Arbaces,  whom  he  had  set  over 
the  land  of  the  Medes,  found  this,  he  began  to  plot  with  the 
people,  over  whom  he  was,  how  he  might  deceive  him  and 
entice  from  him  all  those  who  he  feared  would  be  a  support 
to  him.  When  the  king  found  that  he  had  been  deceived, 
he  burned  himself,  and  the  Medes  then  had  sway  over  the 
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onpalb  opep  Xppipie ;  •  pit  if  unyfte  to  pecgenne  hu  maneja 
gepm  pyfcftan  psepan  betuhx  CDaftum.  "j  Ealbeum.  3  Sciftfiian. 
ac  pat  mon  maej  pitan.  f  onne  ppa  opepmaethcu  picu  onptypebe 
pa&pon.  hu  manije  mippenhce  mon-cpealmap  on  fam  jepmne 
jepupbon  \  • 

JEptep  $a&m  picpabe  Fpaoptep  pe  cynmjc  m  GDeften.  a&ptep 
ftaem  Fpaopte  picpobe  Dioclep.  pe  GDa&fta  pice  ppifte  gemiclabe. 
a&ptep  fcam  Diocle  penj  Xptiai  to  pice,  pe  naepbe  na&nne  punu. 
ac  he  nam  hip  nepan  him  to  puna  op  Peppan  f  sepe  fteobe.  Eipup 
paep  haten.  pe  fa  mib  $on  fe  he  gepeox.  him  fa  ojftmcenbum  3 
fam  Peppeum.  f  hi  on  hip  eamep  anpalbe  p*pon.  3  on  fcapa 
GDefca.  ac1  hi  jepm  uphopon  \  •  pe  fa  Sptiai  pe  cynjc  beftohte 
ppifiopt  to  Sppellep  hip  ealbepmen.  f  he  mib  hyp  cpaepte  hip 
nepan  mib  jepeohte  proptobe.  popfcon  f  e  pe  cynjc  ne  jemunbe 
fapa  manegpa  teonena.  f  e  hiopa  a&jj^oep  o$pum  on  asp-bajum 
jebybe.  3  hu  pe  cynmgc  het  hyp  punu  opplean.  3  hyne  pyfcfcan 
3sem  paebep  to  mete  gegyppan ;  •  Dean  hiopa  jepinn  fa  je- 
pemeb  pa&pe.  he  fa  pe  ealbepman  mib  pypbe  pop  ongean  f  a&m 
Peppeum.  3  pona  f  «p  polcep  ftone  maeptan  bael  pleonbe  mib-eafle 
poplaebbe.  3  mib  peappe  ftaem  Peppeo  cynmje  on  anpalb  jebybe. 
■3  on  fam  gepeohte  GOa^a  cpa&pt  3  hiopa  buguS  jepeol  *  •  Da 
pe  cynmj  f  pacn  onpunbe.  f  e  pe  ealbepman  pifi  hme  gebon 
ha&pbe.  he  $eah  jejabepobe  f  one  pultum  f  e  he  fa  mihte.  *}  pi"5 
fam  nepan  pypb  jela&bbe.  3  he  Eipup.  Peppa  cynmjc.  ha&pbe 
f  pibban  ba&l  hyp  pypbe  ba&ptan  him.  on  f  jepab.  jip  aenij  paepe 
f  e  Fyppluje2  f  e  on  f  aam  gepeohte  pa&p.  fonne  to  f  »m  polce  f  e 
f  a&p  ba&ptan  paep.-f  hme  mon  ploje  ppa  pafte  ppa  mon  hiopa  pynb 
polbe  *  •  Da  f  eah-hpaef  epe  jebypebe  him.  f  hi  hpa&t-hpapa  ge- 
bujan  to  pleonne.  hi  fa  hiopa  pip  him  ongean  ypnenbe  hy  ppifte 
topn  pypbon.  "]  ahpebon.  jip  hi  peohtan  ne  bopptan.  hpibep 
hi  pleon  polbon.  f  hi  otSep  jenep  na&pbon.  buton  hi  on  hypa 
pipa  hpip  gepiten  [  •  pi  fa  hpaebhce.  aeptep  tia&m  $e  fa  pip  hi 
ppa  pcanbhce  jepaeht  ha&pbon.  gepenbon  ept  ongean  ftone  cjrarag. 
3  ealne  hyy  hepe  jeplymbon.  3  hme  pylpne  jepenjon ;  •  pe  fa 
Eipup  a^eap  Sa&m  cymnje.  hyp  eame.  ealle  fa  ape  f e  he  a&p 
haepbe.  butan  f  he  cynjc  n»pe.  3  he  f  a&t  pa&p  eall  poppacenbe. 
pop^on  f  e  him  Sppellap  pe  ealbopman  aep  to  beppice  peapfc 
mib  hip  ajenpe  f  eobe.  ac  him  Eipup  hip  nepa  jepealbe  Ipcaniam 
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Assyrians.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  many  wars  there  were 
afterwards  between  the  Medes,  and  Chaldeans,  and  Scy- 
thians ;  but  any  one  may  easily  know  that,  when  such  im- 
mense kingdoms  were  excited,  how  many  various  slaughters 
happened  in  that  warfare. 

After  this,  King  Phraortes  reigned  in  Media ;  after  Phra- 
ortes,  Deioces  reigned,  who  greatly  increased  the  empire  of 
the  Medes ;  after  Deioces,  Astyages  succeeded  to  the  kingdom, 
who  had  no  son,  but  he  adopted  his  nephew,  called  Cyrus,  a 
Persian  by  nation,  who,  when  he  grew  up,  both  he  and  the 
Persians  taking  it  ill  that  they  were  under  the  dominion  of 
his  uncle  and  the  Medes,  raised  up  a  war.  King  Astyages 
then  chiefly  bethought  him  of  Harpagus,  his  general,  that 
he  with  his  power  might  withstand  his  nephew  in  war;  for 
the  king  did  not  remember  the  wrongs  which  one  had 
formerly  done  to  the  other;  and  how  the  king  had  com- 
manded his  son  to  be  slain,  and  afterwards  to  be  prepared 
as  food  for  his  father.  Though  their  enmity  was  then 
appeased,  he,  the  general,  having  gone  with  an  army 
against  the  Persians,  soon  taking  to  flight,  completely  be- 
trayed the  greater  portion  of  the  people,  and  treacherously 
delivered  them  into  the  power  of  the  Persian  king,  and 
in  that  battle  the  power  and  valour  of  the  Medes  fell. 
"When  the  king  discovered  the  guile  that  the  general  had 
used  against  him,  he,  nevertheless,  collected  what  force  he 
could,  and  led  his  army  against  his  nephew.  And  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  had  a  third  part  of  his  army  behind  him, 
in  order  that,  if  any  one  fled  who  was  in  the  battle, 
towards  the  people  that  were  behind,  they  should  slay 
him  as  readily  as  they  would  their  enemies.  "When,  never- 
theless, it  happened  that  they  inclined  somewhat  to  flee,  their 
wives,  running  towards  them,  were  highly  incensed,  and 
asked,  if  they  durst  not  fight,  whither  they  would  flee ;  that 
they  had  no  other  place  of  refuge,  unless  they  would  pass 
into  the  wombs  of  their  wives.  They  then  quickly,  after 
their  wives  had  so  reproachfully  addressed  them,"  turned 
again  against  the  king,  and  put  to  night  all  his  army,  and 
took  himself  prisoner.  Cyrus  then  gave  up  to  the  king,  his 
uncle,  all  the  possessions  he  had  previously  nad,  except  that 
he  was  not  [longer]  king ;  and  he  renounced  all  that,  be- 
cause his  general,  Harpagus,  had  deceived  him  with  his  own 
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Sa  peobe  on  anpalb  to  habbenne ;  •  Da&p  peapS  GOa&Se  onpalb 
geenbob.  ac  dpup  mib  Peppeum  to  p«m  anpalbe  penj.  ac  }>a 
bypij.  pe  on  monejum  peobum  Cfta&Sum  a&p  japol  julbon.  pup- 
bon  Eipupe  to  monejum  gepeohtum  .'• 

On  Sa&m  bagum  pilnabe  pum  a&Selmgc  to  picpanne  m  Xp- 
gentme  paepe  peobe.  Falopep  pa&p  hat  en.  he  pa&p  op  8icilia  Sa&m 
lanbe.  3  mib  ungemetlicpe  pmunje  he  pa&p  *j)  pole  epibnenbe. 
to  Son  ■]>  hi  him  anbujon ;  •  Da  pa&p  pa&p  pum  ap-geotepe.  pe 
mihte  bon  mippenhca  anheneppa.  he  Sa  pe  jeotepe  gebeab  Seem 
a&Selmge.  popSon  pe  he  him  cpeman  polite,  f  he  him  a&t  pa&pe 
pmunge  pylptan  polbe.  pe'he  pa&m  polce  bonbe  pa&p.  he  Sa  ppa 
tybe.  3  jepeophte  anep  peappep  anlicneppe  op  ape.  to  Son  ponne 
hit  hat  pa&pe.  3  mon  pa  eapman  men  on  mnan  bon  polbe.  hu 
pe  hlyn  ma&pt  pa&pe.  Sonne  hi  pa&t  pupl  pa&p  on  ppopienbe 
pa&pon.  ~)  eac  pa&t  pe  a&Selmjc  aegSep  ha&pbe  je  hip  plegan  je 
hip  jepill.  p onne  he  papa  manna  tintpejo  opephypbe  |  •  Da 
pa&t  pa  onha&t  pa&p.  *}  eall  jebon  ppa  pe  jeotepe  pawn  a&Sehnge 
a&p  behet.  pe  a&Selmjc  f  pa  pceapobe  3  cpa&S.  pa&t  Sa&m  peopce 
nanum  men  a&p  ne  jepipe  bet  to  panbienne  ponne  pam  pyphtan 
pe  hit  pophte.  het  hme  pa  niman.  j  paepon  bepcupan ;  •  Fop 
hpi  beppicaS  nu  men  pap  epiptenan  tiba.  3  pecjaS  f  nu  pyppan 
tiba  pyn  ponne  pa  pa&pan.  pa  peah  hpa  paepe  mib  pam  cyninjum 
on  hiopa  ^epill  ypel  bonbe.  f  hi  ppa-Seah  a&t  him  ne  meahton 
mib  py  nane  ape  pnban  ?  j  nu  cynmjap.  3  capepap.  peah  hpa 
piS  hiopa  pillan  jejylte.  hi  Seahpop  Dobeplupan.  be  pa&p  jyltep 
ma&Se.  popjipneppe  boS  ;• 


XIII. 

iEp  Sam  pe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  pa&pe  ppitij  pintpa.  pa&p 
pa&t  Pelopenpum.  3  Sthementium.  Epeaca  peoba.  mib  eallum 
hiopa  cpa&ptum  him  betpeonum  pmnenbe  pa&pon.  3  hi  to  Son 
ppiSe  popplejene  pupbon  on  a&gppe  hanb.  f  heopa  peape  to  lape 
pupbon ;  •  On  pa&pe  ylcan  tibe.  pa&pan  ept  oSpe  pSe  pa  pipmen 
pinnenbe  on  2£piam  pe  a&p  on  SciSSian  pa&pan.  3  hi  ppySe  apeptan 
1  pophepjoban ;  • 


If 
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eople ;  but  Cyrus,  his  nephew,  gave  him  to  rule  over  the 
and  of  Hyrcania.  Then  was  ended  the  power  of  the  Medes, 
and  Cyrus,  with  the  Persians,  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty ; 
but  the  cities,  which,  in  many  countries,  previously  had  paid 
tribute  to  the  Medes,  cost  Cyrus  many  wars. 

In  those  days  a  certain  prince  aspired  to  reign  in  the 
country  of  Agngentum,  who  was  named  Phalaris ;  he  was  of 
the  land  of  Sicily,  and  destroyed  the  people  with  unheard-of 
torments  in  order  to  make  them  submit  to  him.  There  was 
at  that  time  a  brass-founder  there  who  could  make  various 
likenesses,  and  this  founder  offered  to  the  prince,  thinking  to 
please  him,  that  he  would  assist  him  in  the  torments  he  was 
inflicting  on  the  people.  And  he  did  so,  and  wrought  in 
brass  the*  likeness  of  a  bull,  in  order  that  when  it  was  hot, 
and  when  the  miserable  men  were  thrown  into  it,  [he  might 
hear]  how  great  the  cry  would  be,  when  they  were  suffering 
torment  in  it,  and  also  that  the  prince  might  have  both  his  di- 
version and  his  will,  when  he  heard  the  torments  of  the  men. 
When  it  was  heated,  and  all  done  as  the  founder  had  previously 
directed  the  prince,  the  prince  looked  at  it,  and  said,  That  no 
one  was  better  flitted  first  to  make  trial  of  the  work  than  the 
workman  who  made  it.  He  ordered  him  then  to  [be  seized, 
and  shoved  into  it.  Why  do  men  now  complain  of  these 
Christian  times,  and  say  that  now  times  are  worse  than  those 
were ;  when,  although  any  one  were  with  those  kings  doing 
evil  at  their  desire,  they  might  not  yet  find  any  mercy  from 
them  ?  And  now,  kings  and  emperors,  though  any  one  sin 
against  their  will,  yet,  for  love  of  Gk)d,  grant  forgiveness  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  guilt. 


XIII. 

Thirty  years  before  the  building  of  Borne,  it  was  that  the 
Peloponnesians  and  Athenians,  nations  of  Greece,  carried  on 
war  with  each  other  with  all  their  powers,  and  so  many  were 
slain  on  each  side,  that  few  of  them  remained.  At  the  same 
time  the  women,  who  were  formerly  in  Scythia,  again,  a 
second  time,  made  war  on  Asia,  and  greatly  laid  it  waste  and 
ravaged  it. 
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XIV. 

JEt\i  Bsem  )?e  Romebuph  getimbpeb  psepe  tpentigum  pmtnum. 
Laecebemonie  j  OOepiane.  Epeaca  leobe.  him  betpeonum  pm- 
nenbe  psepan  tpenti  pintpa.  popoon  OOepane  nolbon  ^  Lsece- 
bemoma  msegben-men  mib  hiopa  opppeben.  3  hiopa  jobum 
onpse^ben ;  •  Da  set  nyhptan  hi  hsepbon  getogen  eall  f  peaca 
pole  to  pa&m  gepmnum.  ]>a  Lsecebemonian  bepseton  fa  buph 
OOsepe  tjn  pintep.  3  afcap  jeppopan  f  hi  nseppe  nolban  set  ham 
cuman.  cep  hi  pset  jeppecen  hsepbon ;  •  Da  p«bban  hi  him  be- 
tpeonum. 3  cpaebon.  f  hi  to  pafte  polbon  pultumleape  beon 
set  hiopabeapn-teamum.  ]>a  hi  J>aep  ppa  lange  jwhton  to  beonne. 
3  f  mib  hiopa  pebbum  jepa&ptnob  hsepbon.  3  f  hi  hiopa  peonbum 
bet  bybe  Sonne  pypp  [  •  COib  }>am  gecpieban  )>a.  pset  J?a  ]?e  sep 
set  Ssem  aftum  naepe.  J>set  )>a  ham  gepenban.  -3  be  eallan  hypa 
pipum  beapn  aptpynbe.  3  oa  oope  pttenbe  psepan  ymb  fta 
buph.  66  pe  hi  by  gepunnene  hsepbon.  Jeah  hi  him  lytle  hpile 
gehyppime  psepon ;  •  Sc  gecupan  him  eenne  pcop  to  cyninge  op 
Tfchenienpem.  3  ept  mib  pypbe  popan  yft  ]?a  QDeppene  \  •  Da  hi 
him  genealsehton.  )>a  getpeonobe  hi  hpseftep  hi  pits  him  mihte1  \  • 
8e  hiopa  cynmg  ongan  "5a  pmgan.  3  gibbian.  3  mib  }>am  pcop- 
leooe  hiopa  mob  ppi$e  getpymebe.  to  pon  f  hi  cpsebon  j)  hi 
GOepiana  polce  pifcptanban  mihten.  heopa  oeah  pupbon  peape  to 
lape  on  aftpe  hanb.  3  ]>eet  Epeaca  pole  pela  geapa  him  be- 
tpeonan  bpeogenbe  psepon.  segoep  ge  op  Lsecebemoma.  ge  op 
OOepane.  ge  op  Boetium.  ge  op  Sthenientium.  3  monige  oopa 
ftioba  to  )>am  llcan  gepmne  getugon  *  • 

Nu  lp  hit  pcopthc  ymbe  }>set  gepseb  }>set  aep  gepeapft  sep 
Romebuph  getimbpeb  psepe.  f  psep  ppam  ppymfte  mibban- 
geapbep  peopep  flupenb  pmtpa.  3  peopep  hunb.  3  tpa  3  hunb- 
eahtatig.  anb  septep  psem  pe  hio  getimbpeb  psep.  psep  upep 
Dpihtenep  akennep  ymb  pypan  hunb  pintpa  3  tyne  \  • 

pep  enbao"  po  popme  boc.  }  ongmiS  pio  aeptepe ;  • 
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XIV. 

Twenty  years  before  the  building  of  Eome,  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Messenians,  Greek  people,  were  at  war  with 
each  other  for  twenty  years ;  because  the  Messenians  would 
not  permit  the  Spartan  virgins  to  make  offerings  with  theirs 
and  sacrifice  to  their  gods.  "When  at  last  they  had  drawn  all 
the  Grecian  people  into  those  wars,  the  Lacedaemonians  be- 
sieged the  town  of  Messena  for  ten  years,  and  swore  oaths, 
that  they  never  would  return  home,  till  they  had  avenged  it. 
Then  they  consulted  together,  and  said,  that  they  should 
very  soon  be  helpless  on  the  part  of  their  families,  as  they 
thought  of  being  there  so  long,  and  had  bound  themselves  by 
their  pledges,  and  that  they  were  rather  doing  better  for 
their  enemies  than  worse.  They  determined,  therefore,  that 
those  who  were  not  at  those  oaths,  should  return  home  and 
beget  children  on  all  their  wives,  and  the  others  should  be- 
siege the  town,  till  they  had  conquered  it ;  although  they 
were  but  a  little  while  obedient  to  them.  But  they  chose 
them  an  Athenian  poet  for  king,  and  again  marched  with  an 
army  against  the  Messenians.  When  they  approached  them, 
they  doubted  whether  they  could  go  against  them.  Their  king 
then  began  to  sing,  and  make  verses,  and  with  his  poetry 
so  greatly  confirmed  their  courage,  that  they  said  they  should 
be  able  to  oppose  the  Messenians.  Yet  few  were  left  on 
either  side,  and  the  Grecian  nation  suffered  for  many  years 
among  themselves,  either  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  the 
Messenians,  or  the  Boeotians,  or  the  Athenians,  and  drew 
many  other  nations  into  that  same  war. 

Now  it  has  been  shortly  said,  what  happened  before  the 
building  of  Eome,  that  was  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  years ;  and  after 
it  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  ten  years,  was  the  na- 
tivity of  our  Lord. 

Here  ends  the  first  book,  and  begins  the  second. 
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book  n. 

I. 

IE  pene.  cpseS  Opopup .  J?»t  nan  pip  man  ne  py.  butan  he 
jenoh  jeape  pite.  f  Eob  pone  aepeptan  man  pihtne  3  gobne 
jepceop.  "j  eall  mancynn  mib  him '  •      2&ib  popfton  pe  he  ^  gob 
poplet.  pe  him  jepealb  pa&f .  "j  pyppe  geceap.  hit  Eob  p^frBan 
langpumhce  ppecenbe  pa&p.  aepeft  on  him  pyluum.  "j  py*8pan  on 
hip  beapnan.  geonb  ealne  oypne  mibbanjeapb.  mib  monigpealb- 
um  bpocum  3  jepmnum.  ge  eac  pap  eopftan  pe  ealle  cpice 
pihta  bi  libbaft.  ealle  hype  psejtmb&po  he  gelytlabe  ;•     Nu  pe 
pitan  f  upe  Dpihten  up  jepcop.  pe  pitan  eac  f  he  upe  peccenb 
lp.  3  uj*  mib  pihthcan  pinjan1  lupaft  ponne  senij  mon  *  •     Nu  pe 
pitan  f  ealle  anpalbap  ppam  him  pynban.  pe  pitan  eac  p«t  ealle 
picu  pynban  ppam  him.  popoon  ealle  anpalbap  op  pice  pynbon  [  • 
Nu  he  fcapa  la&ppena  pica  peccenb  lp.  hu  micle  ppiftop  pene  pe 
f  he  opep  pa  mapan  jy.  pe  on  ppa  ungemethcum  anpalbum 
picpeban ;  •     Hn  p»p  Babylomcum.  p»p  Ninup  picjabe ■'  •    p«t 
ot5ep  p»p  Epeaca.   pa&p  SQexanbep  picpabel*      ppibba    p»p 
Spppicanum.    p»p    Phtolomeup    picpebon;.       8e    peopfta    lp 
Romane.  pe  jyt  picpenbe  pnbon]-      Dap  peopep  heapobhcu 
picu  pnbon  peopep  enbap  pjpep  mibbanjeapbep.  mib  unapec- 
jenbhcpe  Eobep  cacnunje ;  •     Daet  Babylomcum  y&f  f  popme. 
3    on   eajtepepbum ;  •       paet  wptepe  pa&p  f  Epecipce.  y  on 
nopSepepbum ;  •       pa&t   fcpibbe  pap  p»t   Spppicanum.  3  on 
pufiepeapbum  !*     pa&t  people  lp  Romane.  ~\  on  pejtepeapbum ;  • 
Babylonipce  f  a&pejte.  3  Romane  f  piomejte.  hi  pa&pan  ppa  pa&bep 
■j  punu.  ponne  hi  hiopa  pillan  motan  pell  pealban  *  •      pa&t  Epe- 
cipce.  3  pa&t  Spppicanipce.  pa&pan  ppa  ppa  hi  him  hyppumebon.  3 
him  unbepoeobeb  pa&pe;»      Da&t  ic  piUe   eac  jepcabpiphcop 
gepecjan.  f  hit  man  geopnop  ajytan  ma&ge  ]  • 

v  8e  a&pejra  cymnj  pa&p  Ninup  haten.  ppa  pe  a&p  bepopan  pa&ban. 
3  pa  hme  mon  ploh.  pa  penj  Samepamip  hip  cpen  to  pa&m 
pice.  *j  jetimbpebe  pa  buph  Babylome.  to  Son  f  mo  pa&pe 
heapob  eallpa  Hpppia.  }  hit  pela  pmtpa  pftSan  on  pa&m  ptob. 
oft1  pa&t  Kpbatup.  COcoa  ealbopman.  Sapftanapolum.  Babylonia 
cymngc.  opploh !  •    fca  peapft  Babylonia  3  Sjjipia  anpalb  jeenb- 
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BOOK  II. 

I- 

I  suppose,  said  Orosius,  that  there  is  no  wise  man  but 
fall  well  knows  that  God  created  the  first  man  just  and  good, 
and  all  mankind  with  him ;  and  because  he  forsook  the  good 
which  was  given  to  him,  and  chose  worse,  God  slowly  avenged 
it,  first  on  himself,  and  afterwards  on  his  children,  through- 
out all  this  world  with  manifold  miseries  and  wars,  yea,  also 
of  this  earth,  by  which  all  living  creatures  live,  he  diminished 
the  fruitfolness.  Now  we  know  that  our  Lord  created  us, 
we  know  also  that  he  is  our  ruler,  and  with  all  righteous- 
ness loves  us  more  than  any  man.  Now  we  know  that  all 
powers  are  from  him,  we  know  also  that  all  kingdoms  are 
from  him,  because  all  powers  are  derived  from  a  kingdom. 
Now  he  is  the  ruler  of  the  smaller  kingdoms,  how  much  more 
may  we  think  that  he  is  over  the  greater,  which  ruled  over 
such  immense  powers  ?  One  was  the  Babylonian,  where  Ninus 
reigned ;  the  second  was  the  Greek,  where  Alexander  ruled ; 
the  third  was  the  African,  where  the  Ptolemies  ruled ;  the 
fourth  is  the  Boman,  who  are  still  ruling.  These  four  princi- 
pal empires  are  at  the  four  ends  of  this  earth  by  the  ineffable 
dispensation  of  God.  The  Babylonian  was  the  first  and  east- 
ward ;  the  second  was  the  Grecian  and  to  the  northward ;  the 
third  was  the  African  and  to  the  southward ;  the  fourth  is 
the  Boman  and  to  the  westward.  The  Babylonian  the  first, 
and  the  Boman  the  last,  were  as  father  and  son,  when  they 
could  well  command  their  will ;  the  Grecian  and  the  African 
were  as  though  they  obeyed  them  and  were  subordinate  to 
them.  That  I  will  also  more  distinctly  explain,  that  it  may 
be  the  better  understood. 

The  first  king  was  called  Ninus,  as  we  before  said ;  and 
when  he  was  slain,  Semiramis,  his  queen,  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom,  and  built  the  city  of  Babylon,  that  it  might  be  the 
capital  of  all  Assyria ;  and  it  so  continued  many  years  after, 
till  Arbatus,  a  prefect  of  theMedes,  slew  Sardanapalus,  king 
of  Babylon.    Then  was  the  power  of  the  Babylonians  and 

v2 
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ob.  3  jehpeapp  on  GOetSap  \  •  On  paem  ylcan  geape  J?e  ]?ip  paep. 
Ppocop.  Numetopep  p*bep.  ongan  picpian  m  Italia  pawn  lanbe. 
paep  a&pt  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  peapfc ;  •  8e  Ppocop  paep  Nu- 
metopep paebep.  3  GOuhepep.  3  paep  Siluian  earn '  •  810  Siluie 
pa&f  Remupep  mobop  3  Romulep.  pe  Romebuph  getimbpebon  \  • 
Daet  pille  ic  jecyftan.  ^  fa  picu  op  nanep  manner  mihtum  ppa 
jecpa&ptjabe  ne  pupbon.  ne  pop  nanpe  pypbe  butan  ppam  Iiobep 
geptihtunge '.  •  (Balle  ptaep-ppitepap  pecjea®.  %  Xppipia  pice  set 
Nmupe  bejunne.  3  Romana  pice  aet  Ppocope  begunne  \  •  Fpam 
paem  aepeptan  geape  Ninupep  picef .  06  paet  Babylonia  buph 
jecimbpeb  pa&f.  paepan  peopep  3  pyxti;s$  pintpa.  eac  op  paem  ll- 
can  geape  $e  Ppocop  picpobe  in  Italia  paepan  eac  ppylce  peopep 
3  pyxtij  pmtpa.  aep  mon  Romebuph  jetimbpebe ;  •  Dy  ylcan 
jeape.  pe  Romana  pice  peaxan  ongan  3  myclian.  on  Ppocop 
baeje.  paep  cynmgep.  "Sy  ylcan  geape  jepeol  Babylonia,  3  eall 
Hppipia  pice.  *]  hiopa  anpalb  ;•  JEptep  ftaem  pe  mon  hiopa 
cynmjc  opploh.  Sapoanapolum.  pifcoan  haepbon  Ealbei  pa  lanb 
jebun  on  ppeobome.  pe  nyhpt  paepe  bypij  paepon.  peah  QDefce 
haepbe  pone  anpalb  opep  hi.  ofcfiaet  Emup.  Peppa  cynmg.  picpian 
ongan.  3  ealle  Babylonia  apepte.  3  ealle  Xppipie.  3  ealle  GDeoe  on 
Peppa  anpalb  jebybe.  f  pa  ppa  gelamp  f  on  paepe  ylcan  tibe.  pe 
Babylonia  peopbome  onpenj  ppam  Eipupe  paem  cynmje.  •}?  Ro- 
mana alypeb  peapfc  op  peopbome  papa  unpihtpipeptena  cyninga. 
3  papa  opepmobijeptena.  pe  mon  het  Tapcuime.  3  pa  paet  eapt- 
pice  m  Xppipia  jepeoll.  pa  eac  f  pept-pice  in  Romana  apap '  • 
JZryt  pceall  ic.  cpaeB  Opopiup.  manigpealbhcop  pppecan  pr5  fia  pe 
pecga^S  f  pa  anpalbap  pyn  op  pypba  maegenum  jepopbene.  nalep 
op  Iiobep  jeptihtunje ;  • 

pu  emlice  hit  jelamp  ymb  pap  tpa  heapob-picu.  Xppipia  3 
Romana.  ppa  ppa  pe  aep  paebon.  f  Nmup  picpabe  on  pone  eapt- 
pice  tpa*]  piFtij  pintpa.  ^  a&ptep  him  hip  cpen.  Samepamip.  tpa^ 
peopepti %  pintpa.  3  on  mibbepeapbum  hype  pice  hio  getimbpebe 
Babylonia  }>a  buph  \  •  Fpam  f a&m  ^eape  fe  heo  jetimbpeb 
peaptS.  paep  hype  anpalb  Jmpenb  pintpa  ■]  an  hunb  ^  ryx^ij  3 
pulneah  peopep.  aep  hio  hype  anpalbep  benumen  pupbe.  "]  beppi- 
cen  ppam  Spbate.  hypa  ajenum  ealbopmen.  ^  OOe^a  kymnje. 
peah  ry#8an  ymb  fa  buph  lytle  hpile  ppeobom  pa&pe  butan  an- 
palbe.  ppa  pe  aep  pa&bon.  ppam  Ealbei  J>am  leobum.  "3  ppa  eac 
ppylce  peaptS  Romebuph  ymb  M.  pintpa. "]  an  hunb  *]  pyxtig  3 
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Assyrians  ended,  and  devolved  on  the  Medes.  In  that  same 
year  that  this  happened  Procas,  father  of  Numitor,  began  to 
reign  in  the  land  of  Italy,  where  Rome  was  afterwards  built. 
This  Procas  was  the  father  of  Numitor  and  Amulius,  and 
was  uncle  to  Silvia.  Silvia  was  the  mother  of  Eemus  and 
Romulus,  who  built  Rome.  That  I  will  declare,  that  those 
kingdoms  were  not  rendered  so  mighty  by  the  powers  of 
any  man  nor  through  any  fate,  but  by  God's  dispensation. 
All  historians  say,  that  the  Assyrian  empire  began  with 
Ninus,  and  the  Roman  empire  with  Procas.  From  the  first  , 
year  of  Ninus' s  empire  till  Babylon  was  built,  were  sixty-  1 
four  years  ;  also  from  the  same  year  that  Procas  reigned  in 
Italy  were  likewise  sixty-four  years  before  Rome  was  founded. 
That  same  year,  in  which  the  Roman  empire  began  to  flourish 
and  increase,  in  the  days  of  Procas  the  king,  in  that  same 
year  Babylon  and  all  the  Assyrian  empire  and  their  power 
fell.  After  their  king  Sardanapalus  was  Blain,  the  Chaldeans 
had  inhabited  those  lands  in  freedom  which  were  nearest  to 
the  city,  though  the  Medes  had  sway  over  them,  till  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  began  to  reign,  and  laid  waste  all  Babylonia 
and  all  Assyria,  and  reduced  all  the  Medes  under  the  Persian 
power.  It  then  so  happened,  that  at  the  same  time  in 
which  Babylonia  received  servitude  from  Cyrus,  the  Romans 
were  delivered  from  servitude  to  their  most  unrighteous, 
and  most  proud  kings,  who  were  called  Tarquins  ;  and  when 
the  east  empire  in  Assyria  fell,  then  also  the  west  empire  of, 
the  Romans  arose.  I  shall  yet,  says  Orosius,  more  fully  speatifj  v*  > 
against  those  who  say  that  powers  are  from  the  influences  o\\  ^f'A' 
fate,  not  from  the  dispensation  of  God.  i 

How  similarly  it  befel  with  regard  to  these  two  chief  em- 
pires, the  Assyrian  and  the  Roman !  as  we  before  said,  that 
Ninus  reigned  in  the  east  empire  two  and  fifty  years ;  and 
after  him  his  queen  Semiramis  two  and  forty  years ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  her  reign  she  built  the  city  of  Babylon.  From  the 
year  in  which  it  was  built,  its  empire  continued  nearly  eleven 
hundred  and  sixty-four  years,  before  it  was  deprived  of  its 
power  and  overthrown  by  Arbatus,  their  own  prefect,  and 
king  of  the  Medes ;  though  afterwards,  around  the  city,  for 
a  little  while,  there  was  freedom  without  dominion,  as  we 
before  said,  under  the  Chaldean  nation.  And  so  in  like  manner 
was  Rome  about  a  thousand  one  hundred  and  nearly  four 
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pulneah  peopep.  •)?  €allpica.  hipe  ealbopman.  3  Eotona  cynmg. 
hype  anpalbep  hi  beniman  polban.  3  hio  hp»fepe  onpealh  on 
hipe  onpalbe  aeptep  ft&m  fuphpunabei*  peah  »gfep  Syppa 
bupga  fuph  Eobep  bigelneppa  f  up  getacnab  -pupbe.  epept  Baby- 
lonia, fuph  hype  agenne  ealbopman.  fa  he  hype  cynmgc  beppac. 
ppa  eac  Roma,  fa  hi  hipe  agen  ealbopman.  3  Irotona  cymng.  hype 
anpalbep  beniman  polbon.  hit  f  eah  Ik>b  pop  hiopa  cpiptenbome 
ne  gefapobe.  na)>ep  ne  pop  hiopa  capepap.  ne  pop  hypa  pylppa. 
ac  hi  nu  gyt  pynb  picpenbe.  «gf  ep  ge  mib  hiopa  cpiptenbome. 
ge  mib  hiopa  anpalbe.  ge  mib  hiopa  capepan  '.♦ 

Dip  ic  pppeee  nu.  pop8»m  )>e  ic  polbe  ^  fa  ongeafcon  fe  fa 
tiba  upep  cpiptenbomep  leahtpiaft.  hpilc  iniltpung  pnttan  pep. 
pyftSan  pe  cpiptenbom  p«p.  3  hu  manigpealb  polbtepnep  f  &pe 
populbe  «p  ftaem  pwp.  3  eac  ■)?  hi  oncnapen  hu  gehmphoe  upe 
£rob  on  osem  aeppan  tibum  fa  anpalbap  3  fa  picu  peace,  pe  ylca 
pefe  gyt  pettenbe  lp.  3  penbenbe  ®lce  anpalbap  3  ®lc  pice  Co 
hip  pulan.  hu  gehc  angm  fa  tpa  bypig  hwpbon.  3  hu  gehce 
hiopa  bagap  paepan.  «gf  ep  ge  on  ftaem  gobe.  ge  on  Stem  ypele ;  • 
Xc  hiopa  anpalba  enbap  peepan  pprfSe  ungehce.  popfcon  f  e  Baby- 
lonie  mib  monigpealbum  unpihtum  3  pmen-luptum.  mib  hiopa 
cynmge.  buton  aelcpe  hpeope.  libbenbe  pa*pon.  $  hi  hit  na  ge- 
betan  nolban.  *po*on  hi  Irob  mib  fs&m  m»ptan  bipmepe  geeao- 
mebbe.  fa  he  hi  a&gfpep  benam.  ge  hiopa  cynmgep.  ge 
heopa  anpalbep ;  •  Xc  Romane  mib  hiopa  epiptenan  cynmge 
Irobe  feopienbe  p&pan.  f  he  him  pop  ftaem  s&gopep  geuoe.  £e 
hiopa  kyningep.  ge  heopa  anpalbep  .*  •  Fopftaem  magan  hiopa 
pppaece  gemetgian  fa  fe  $®p  epiptenbomep  pioepphtan  pmb. 
gyp  hy  gemunan  pilla'S  hiopa  ylbpena  unclsenneppa.  3  hiopa  jfoh 
gepinnan.  3  hiopa  monigpealban  unpbbe.  3  hiopa  unmiltpunge. 
fe  hi  to  Hrobe  ha&pbon.  ge  eac  him  pelpum  betpeonum.  f  hi 
nane  milbheoptneppe  "ouphteon  ne  mihtan.  eepfion  him  po 
bot  op  f  a&m  epipt  en  borne  com.  f  e  hi  nu  ppiSopt  ta&lafS ;  • 

II. 

Ymb  peopep  hunb  pintpa.  3  ymb  peopeptig.  f  «p  f  e  Tpoiana. 
Epeaca  buph.  apepteb  y&j.  peapS  Romebuph  getimbpeb.  ppam 
tpam  gebpoopan.  Remup  3  Romulup.  3  pafte  a&ptep  San.  Ro- 
mulup  hiopa  angm  geuncle&npobe  mib  hip  bpoSop  plege.  3  eac 
pyftSan  mib  hip  hipunge.  ^  hip  gepepena.  hpylce  bypena  he  fa&p 
ptellenbe  peep,  mib  f «m  f e  hi  baeban  8abine  fa  buphpape.  *p  hi 
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years,  when  Alaric,  her  count,  and  king  of  the  Goths,  would 
deprive  her  of  her  power,  and  yet  she  continued  after  that 
unbroken  in  her  dominion.  Although  both  of  these  cities, 
through  God's  secrets,  were  thus  distinguished ;  first  Babylon 
by  her  own  prefect,  when  he  deceived  her  king,  so  also 
Borne,  when  her  own  count  and  king  of  the  Goths  would 
deprive  her  of  power ;  yet  God,  on  account  of  their  Chris- 
tianity, would  not  permit  it,  not  for  their  Caesars  nor  on  their 
own  account :  but  they  are  now  yet  ruling  with  their  Chris- 
tianity and  their  power,  and  with  their  Ceesars. 

This  I  say  now  because  I  am  desirous  that  those  may  un- 
derstand who  inveigh  against  these  times  of  our  Christianity, 
what  mercy  there  was  after  Christianity  was,  and  how  mani- 
fold was  the  world's  calamity  before  that  was ;  and  also  that 
they_  may  knpjv  Jbpw  fitly  our  God  in  those  early,  times 
established  those  dominions  and  those,  realms,  the. same.  wEb 
yet  establishes  them  and  turns  every  power  and  every. realm 
to  his  will ;  how  like  a  beginning  those  two  cities  had,  and 
how  alike  were  their  days,  both  in  good  and  in  evil :  but  j 
the  ends  of  their  power,  however,  were  very  unlike ;  for  the  j 
Babylonians,  with  their  manifold  unrighteousnesses,  and  sin-  ! 
ful  lusts,  together  with  their  king,  were  living  without  any 
repentance,  so  that  they  would  not  amend  before  God  had 
humbled  them  with  the  greatest  ignominy,  when  he  deprived  < 
them  both  of  their  king  and  their  power.     But  the  Eomans, 
with  their  Christian  king,  served  God,  «o  that  he  granted 
them  both  their  king  and  their  power.     Therefore  may  those 
moderate  their  speech  who  are  adversaries  of  Christianity,  if 
they  will  recollect  the  uncleanness  of  their  forefathers,  and 
their  calamitous  wars,  and  their  manifold  dissensions,  and 
their  cruelty,  which  they  had  to  God  and  also  between  them* 
selves,  so  that  they  would  perform  no  mercy,  before  the  atone- 1 
ment  of  Christianity  came,  which  they  now  vehemently  re-  • 
proach. 

II. 

About  four  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  the  Greek  city,  Borne  was  built  by  two  brothers, 
Remus  and  Bomulus,  and  Romulus  soon  afterwards  defiled 
their  undertaking  with  his  brother's  slaughter,  and  also  after- 
wards with  the  marriage  of  himself  and  his  associates.  What 
examples  he  there  set,  when  they  asked  the  Sabine  towns- 
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him  geuftan  heopa  bohtpa  him  to  pipum  to  ha&bbenne.  3  hi 
heom  pa&pa  bena  poppypnbon.  hi  ppa-fteah  hiopa  unflancep  mib 
ppicbome  hi  begeaton.  mib  p»m  pe  hi  ba&ban  f  hi  him  pylptan 
moptan.  f  hi  hiopa  gobum  pe  yft  blotan  meahton.  pa  hi  him 
p»p  getifcoban.  pa  ha&pban  hi  him  to  pipum.  3  hiopa  pa&bepum 
ept  agypan  nolban '  •  Ymb  p«t  peapft  f  ms&pte  jepin  monig 
geap.  oft  pe  hi  fopneah  mib-ealle  popplegene  3  poppopbene 
pa&pan  on  aejpepe  healpe.  •}>  hi  mib  nanum  pmge  ne  mihtan 
gepemebe  pypfcan.  a&p  fiapa  Romana  pip.  mib  hiopa  album, 
ypnenbe  pa&pan  gemang  pam  gepeohte.  "j  hypa  pa&bepum  paepon 
to  potum  peallenbe. 3  bibbenbe  ■p  hi.  pop  $apa  cilba  lupan.  p»p 
gepmnep  pumne  enbe  gebyben ; .  Spa  peopfthce  3  ppa  milbehce 
psep  Romebuph  on  ppuman  gehaljob  mib  bpoftop  blobe.  3  mib 
ppeopa.  3  mib  Romulupep  eame  Nnmetopep.  pone  he  eac 
opploh.  pa  he  cynmjc  paep.  3  hym  pylp  pyfcfcan  to  pawn  pice 
pengc : . 

Dup  gebletpobe  Romulup  Romana  pice  on  ppuman.  mib  hip 
bpofcop  blobe  pone  peall.  3  mib  ftapa  ppeopa  blobe  pa  cypican. 
^  mib  hip  eamep  blobe  f  pice.  ^  pifrSan  hip  agenne  ppeop 
to  beaoe  beppac.  pa  he  hme  to  him  appeon.  3  him  gehet  f  he 
hip  pice  pi$  nine  ba&lan  polbe.  3  hme  unbep  p«m  opploh ;  •  pe 
t$a  Romulup  a&ptep  oypan  unbeppeng  Eimnenpa  gepinn.  papa 
buphpapana.  popfton  pe  he  $a-gyt  lytel  lanb-pice  ha&pbe. 
butan  pa&pe  bypig  anpe|-  Fopfton  pe  Romulup  ^  ealle 
Romepape  oftpum  polcum  unpeople  pa&pon.  popfcon  pe  hi  on 
cmhthabe  pa&pan  ofipa  manna  nyblmgap '.  •  Da  hi  pa  ha&pbon 
Eminenpa  pa  buph  ymbpeten.  3  pa&p  mycelne  hungep  pohenbe 
pa&pan.  pa  gecpa&ban  hy.  f  him  leoppe  pa&pe.  f  hi  on  fta&m 
ypmftum  hiopa  hp  geenbabe.  ponne  hi  pa&t  gepmn  popletan. 
oftfte  ppi$  genaman;-  pi  pa&p  pa  pinnenbe  pa&pan.  oft  hi  fca 
buph  abpa&con.  3  a&ptep  pa&m  yift  fts,  lanbleobe  on  a&lce  healpe. 
unabhnnenlice  pinnenbe  pa&pan.  oft  hi  paep  ymbutan  ha&p- 
bon monega  bypig  begitene  *  • 

'Kc  pa  cyningap.  fte  a&ptep  Romulupe  picpeban.  pa&pan  popcu$- 
pan  3  eapgpan  ponne  he  pa&pe.  3  pa&m  polcum  laftpan  3 
ungeta&ppan.  ofipa&t  Tapcuiniup.  pe  pe  aep  ymb  pa&bon.  pe 
hiopa  eallpa  ppacoftopt  paep.  a&gpep  ge  eapgopt.  ge  ppa&nopt.  ge 
opepmobigapt ;  •  6alle  papa  Romana  pip.  pa  pe  he  mihte.  he 
to  gehgpe  genybbe.  3  hip  puna  gepapobe.  f  he  la&g  mib  Latmup 
pipe.  Lucpetie  hatte.  Bputupep  ppeoptop.  pa  hi  on  pypbe  pae- 
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men  to  give  them  their  daughters  for  wives,  and  they  refused 
their  prayer;  yet  they  got  them  against  their  will  by  treachery, 
whilst  they  intreated  their  assistance  that  they  might  the 
more  easily  sacrifice  to  their  gods ;  when  they  had  complied 
with  this,  they  took  them  for  wives,  and  would  not  restore  them 
to  their  fathers !  On  account  of  that  there  was  a  very  great 
war  for  many  a  year,  until  they  were  almost  all  slain  and 
destroyed  on  either  side,  so  that  they  could  not  by  any  means 
be  reconciled,  before  the  wives  of  the  Eomans  with  their 
children  ran  amongst  the  combatants,  and  fell  at  their  fathers' 
feet,  and  intreated,  that  for  love  of  their  children  they  would 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  So  worthily  and  so  mildly  was  the 
city  of  Eome  first  hallowed  with  the  blood  of  a  brother  and  of 
their  fathers-in-law,  and  of  Romulus' s  grandfather,  Numitor, 
whom  he  also  slew  whilst  he  was  king,  and  himself  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom ! 

Thus  did  Romulus  at  first  bless  the  empire  of  Rome :  the 
wall  with  his  brother's  blood,  and  the  temples  with  the  blood  of 
their  fathers-in-law,  and  the  kingdom  with  his  grandfather's ; 
and  afterwards  treacherously  put  to  death  his  own  father-in- 
law,  when  he  enticed  him  to  him  and  promised  to  divide  his 
kingdom  with  him,  and  under  that  [pretext]  slew  him.  After 
this,  Romulus  made  war  against  the  Caeninenses,  because  he 
had  as  yet  little  land-dominion,  but  only  the  city.  The  Ro- 
mans were  despised  by  other  nations,  because  in  their  boy- 
hood they  had  Tbeen  slaves  to  others.  Now  when  they  had 
besieged  the  town  of  Caenina,  and  were  suffering  greatly  from 
hunger,  they  said  that  they  had  rather  end  their  lives  in 
those  miseries,  than  abandon  the  war,  or  accept  peace.  They 
then  continued  the  war  there,  till  they  took  the  town,  and 
after  that  they  warred  incessantly  with  the  people  of  the 
country  on  every  side,  till  they  had  acquired  many  cities 
thereabout. 

But  the  kings  who  reigned  after  Romulus,  were  more  de- 
praved and  wicked  than  he  was,  and  more  hateful  and  noxious 
to  the  people  ;  till  Tarquin,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken, 
who  was  the  most  detestable  of  them  all,  the  most  depraved, 
the  most  libidinous,  the  proudest.  He  debauched  all  the  Ro- 
man women  that  he  could,  and  allowed  his  son  to  lie  with 
Collatinus's  wife,  named  Lucretia,  the  sister  of  Brutus, 
while  they  were  engaged  in  war,  although  they  were  the  most 
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pon.  peah  hi  Romana  bpymupte  pa&pon  to  pe&m  cyninje;- 
pio  )»  Lucpetie  hy  pylpe  pop  fcawn  acpealbe;*  Da  pa&t 
Latinup.  hype  pep.  geahpobe.  "j  Bputmp.  hype  bpofcop.  pa 
popleton  hi  t$a  jypbe.  pe  hi  bepitan  pceolban.  3  fa  hi  ham 
coman.  pa  abpa&pbon  hy  a&jpep  ge  pone  cyning.  ge  hip  punu. 
ge  ealle  iSa  pe  p»p  cyne-cynnep  pa&pan.  op  8y  pice  mib- 
ealle'.*  Pun  fa  Romane  a&ptep  pam  unbep-latteopap  jepet- 
tan.  pe  hi  Lonpulap  heton.  ^  hiopa  pice  heolbe.  an  geap.  an 
man I  • 


III. 

JEptep  $a&m  pe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  pa&p  tpa  hunb  pintpa 
3  peopep.  pa&t  Bputup  pa&p  pojlma  conpul ;  •  Romulup.  hiopa 
popma  cynmj.  3  Bputup.  heopa  popma  conpul.  pupbon  emn 
pe$e  I  •  Romulup  ploh  hip  bpofcop.  3  hip  earn.  3  hip  ppeop. 
Bputup  ploh  hip  pip  puna.  }  hip  pipep  tpejen  bpo^pa.  popftan 
pe  hy  pppa&con  paet  hit  betepe  pa&pe.  pa&t  Romane  ept  heopa 
cyne-cynne  onpengon.  ppa  hy  a&p  ha&pbon.  pop  t?am  he  hy  het 
£ebinban.  3  bepopan  eallum  pam  poke  mib  bepman  ppingan.  "j 
pyftoan  mib  a&xum  hypa  heapob  op-aceoppan  *  •  Tapcumup  pa. 
pe  a&p  Romana  cynmg  pa&p.  appeon  Tupcea  cyninj  him  on 
pultum.  Poppenna  pa&p  haten.  f  he  pe  eao"  mihte  pmnan  pifc 
Bputupe.  3  pio*  eallum  Romanum ;  •  Pe  pa  Bputup  jecpa&o" 
anpij  pits  )>a&ne  cynmj.  embe  heopa  peonbpcipe.  ac  him 
Tapcumup  oflepne  $ejn  ongean  penbe.  Sppunpep.  punu 
pa&p  opepmobigan.  3  heopa  pa&p  a&gpep  oBepne  opploh;* 
iEptep  pam  Poppenna  3  Tapcumup.  pa  cynmjap.  embpa&tan 
Romebuph.  3  hy  eac  bejeaton  pa&p.  jip  GOutiup  na&pe.  an  man 
op  pa&pe  bypij.  he  hy  mib  hip  popbum  jeejpobe.  pa  hy  hine 
jepenjon ;  •  pa  pineban  hy  hme  mib  pam  pa&t  hy  hip  hanb 
ba&pnbon.  anne  pngep  3  anne.  3  hme  pecjan  heton.  hu 
pela  papa  manna  pa&pe.  pe  pio"  pam  cyninge  Tapcume  ppitSopt 
piopacen  ha&pbe.  pa  he  pa&t  pecjan  nolbe.  pa  ahpobon  hi  hme. 
hu  pela  pa&p  ppylcepa  manna  pa&pe  ppylce  he  pa&p.  pa  paebe  he 
heom.  pa&t  pa&p  pela  papa  manna  pa&pe.  3  eac  jeppopen 
ha&pbon  pa&t  hy  ooep  popleopan  polban.  oo^Se  heopa  ajen  hp. 
oftoe  Poppennep.  pa&p  cynmjep ;  •  Da  pa&t  pa  Poppenna'jehypbe. 
he  pa&t  petl  3  pa&t  gepmn  mib- ealle  poplet.  pe  he  a&p  ppeo 
pmtep  bpeojenbe  pa&p ;  • 
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illustrious  of  the  Eomans  [next]  to  the  king1.  For  this 
Lucretia  then  killed  herself.  "When  Collatinus,  her  hus- 
band, and  Brutus,  her  brother,  heard  this,  they  left  the 
army  which  they  were  appointed  to  command,  and  when 
they  came  home  they  drove  both  the  king  and  his  son,  and 
all  there  who  were  of  royal  race,  altogether  from  the  king- 
dom. After  this  the  Eomans  appointed  under-leaders,  whom 
they  called  Consuls,  who  should  hold  the  government,  one 
year  one  man. 

in. 

After  that  the  city  of  Borne  had  been  built  two  hundred 
and  four  years,  Brutus  was  the  first  consul.  Eomulus,  their 
first  king,  and  Brutus,  their  first  consul,  were  equally  cruel. 
Eomulus  slew  his  brother,  and  his  grandfather,  and  his 
father-in-law ;  Brutus  slew  his  five  sons  and  his  wife's  two 
brothers,  because  they  said  it  would  be  better  that  the  Eo- 
mans received  their  royal  race  again,  as  they  had  before.  For 
this  he  ordered  them  to  be  bound  and  scourged  with  rods, 
before  all  the  people,  and  then  to  have  their  heads  cut  off  with 
axes.  Tarquin  then,  who  had  before  been  king  of  the  Eomans, 
induced  the  king  of  the  Etruscans,  named  Porsena,  to  assist 
him,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  make  war  against  Brutus 
and  against  all  the  Eomans.  Brutus  then  offered  single 
combat  against  the  king  for  their  enmity ;  but  Tarquin  sent 
against  him  another  officer,  Aruns  the  son  of  the  proud 
[tyrant],  and  each  of  these  there  slew  the  other.  After- 
wards the  kings,  Porsena  and  Tarquin,  besieged  Borne,  and 
they  would  also  have  taken  it,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mucius, 
a  man  of  the  city ;  he  terrified  them  with  bis  words  when  they 
had  taken  him  prisoner.  They  then  tortured  him  by  burning 
his  hand,  one  finger  after  another,  and  commanded  him  to 
say  how  many  men  there  were  of  those  who  had  most  strongly 
declared  against  king  Tarquin.  When  he  would  not  say 
that,  they  asked  him  how  many  of  such  men  as  he  was  there 
were  P  Then  said  he  to  them,  that  there  were  many  of  those 
men,  and  who  had  also  sworn  either  to  lose  their  own  lives,  or 
to  kill  king  Porsena.  When  Porsena  heard  that,  he  aban- 
doned the  siege,  and  the  war  altogether,  which  he  had  been 
carrying  on  for  three  years. 
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IV. 

iEptep  Sam  pa&p  J>a&t  Sabimpce  gepinn.  3  him  Romana  j>«t 
ppjroe  onbpa&benbe  pa&pon.  3  him  jepetton.  }>a&t  hypa  an  latteop 
pa&pe  Jwnne  hypa  conpul.  pa&ne  pe  hy  Tictatopep  heton1.  ^  hi 
mib  jiam  tictatope  mycelne  pje  h»pbon>      iEptep    ^am 
Romane  betpux  him  pylpum.  fa  pi  can  menn  "3  pa  eapmpan. 
my  eel  gepmn  up-ahopan.  -3  him  pa&t  to  langpumpe  ppace  come, 
paep  hi  pe  hpaftop  ne  jepemeb  ne  pupbon  *  •      On  pam  ba£um 
pa&pon  pa  ma&ptan  ungetima  on   Romanum.  aegpep  je  on 
hunjpe.  je  on  man-cpealme.  unbep  pam  tpam  conpulum.  Tita 
■3  Pubha  hatton.  3  hy  heopa  gepeohta  pa  hpile  hy  jepepton. 
peah  hy  paep  hunjpep  "3  pa&p  man-cpealmep  ne  mihtan.  ac  pa 
menijpealban    ypmoa    pa    pepijan    buph    ppyfce    bpocijenbe 
pa&pon;-      ^Ep6am  pe  peo  pol  jeenbob  pa&pe.  Ueijentep  3 
Gtpupci.  pa  leoba.  pi"8  Romanum  jepmn  up-ahopon.  3  pi$  }>am 
tpam  conpulum.  QDapcupe  "3  Eneape.  3  fa  Romane  him  ongean 
pop  an.  -3  heom  betpeonum  atSap  jeppopon.  pa&t  heopa  nan  nolbe 
ept   eapb  jepecan.   butan  hi   pje  ha&pbon;-      D*p  pa&pon 
Romane  ppa  ppyfce  popplajene.  peah  hy  pije  ha&pbon.  pa&t  hypa 
an  conpul.  pe  heom  Co  lape  peapS.  poppoc  pa&ne  tpiumphan. 
pe  him  man  onjean  bpohte.  pa  he  hampeapb  pa&p.  "3  pa&be  pa&t 
hy  haepbon  bee  jepyphte  f  him  man  mib  heope  ongean  come, 
ponne  mib  epiumphan ;  •      Da&t  hy  tpiumphan  heton.  f  pa&p 
ponne  hy  hpyle  pole  mib  jepeohte  opepcumen  ha&pbon.  ponne 
pa&p  heopa  peap.   pa&t  pceolbon  ealle  hypa  penatap   cuman 
ongean  hypa  conpulap.  a&ptep  pam  jepeohte.  pyx  mila  ppam 
pa&pe  bypij.  mib  cpaet-pa&ne.  mib  jolbe  *]  mib    gimptanum 
jeppaetpebum.  "3  hi  pceolbon  bpmjan  peopep-petep.  tpa  hpite. 
ponne  hi  hampeapb  popon.  ponne  pceolbon  hypa  penatap  piban 
on  cpaet-pa&num  pifi-a&ptan  pam  conpulum.  "3  pa  menn  bepopan 
him  bpypan  gebunbene.  pe  pa&p  jepanjene  pa&pon.  pa&t  heopa 
ma&pfta  pceolbon  pe  ppymhepan  beon  *  •      He  ponne  hy  hpyle 
pole  butan   jepeohte  on  hypa  jepealb  jenybbon.  ponne  hy 
hampeapb  pa&pon.  ponne  pceolbe  him  man  bpingan  on  jean,  op 
pa&pe  bypij.  cpaet-paen.  pe  pa&p  mib  peolppe  geg^eb.  "3  a&lcep 
cynnep  peopep-petep  peop  an.  heopa  conpulum  to  msep$e> 
Daet  paep  ponne  tpiumpheum>       Romulup  jepette  aepept 
manna  penatum.  pa&t  pa&p  an  hunb  manna.  )>eah  heopa  a&ptep 
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IV. 

After  that  was  the  Sabine  war,  which  the  Romans  greatly 
dreaded,  and  decreed  that  they  would  have  one  leader,  who 
should  be  above  their  consul,  whom  they  called  a  Dictator,  and 
with  that  dictator  they  had  a  great  victory.  After  this  the 
Romans  among  themselves,  the  rich  men  and  the  poorer, 
raised  a  great  war,  and  which  would  have  come  to  a  length- 
ened vengeance,  if  they  had  not  quickly  been  reconciled.  In 
those  days  were  the  greatest  misfortunes  on  the  Romans,  both 
by  famine  and  pestilence,  under  the  two  consuls,  called  Titus 
and  Fublius ;  and  they  rested  the  while  from  their  battles, 
though  they  could  not  from  the  hunger  and  the  plague ;  but 
these  manifold  miseries  continued  to  afflict  the  distressed  city. 
Before  the  pestilence  was  ended,  the  Veientes  and  Etrusci 
raised  up  war  against  the  Romans,  and  against  the  two  con- 
suls, Marcus  and  Gneus  ;  and  the  Romans  marched  against 
them,  and  swore  oaths  among  themselves  that  none  of  them 
would  again  seek  their  country,  unless  they  had  victory. 
There  were  the  Romans  so  terribly  slaughtered,  though  they 
had  the  victory,  that  the  one  of  their  consuls  who  was  left 
refused  the  triumph,  which  was  brought  to  meet  him,  when 
he  returned  homewards,  and  said  that  they  would  have  done 
better  to  have  met  him  with  lamentation  than  with  a  triumph. 
What  they  called  a  triumph,  that  was  when  they  had  over- 
come any  people  in  war,  it  was  then  their  custom  that  after 
the  war  all  tneir  senators  should  meet  their  consuls  six 
miles  from  the  city  with  a  chariot,  ornamented  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,vand  should  bring  four-footed  [cattle], 
two  of  them  white,  when  they  proceeded  homewards :  then 
should  their  senators  ride  in  chariots  behind  the  consuls, 
and  drive  before  them  the  men  that  had  been  captured, 
that  their  glory  might  be  the  grander.  But  when  they 
had  reduced  any  nation  under  their  power  without  fighting, 
when  they  were  on  their  return  home,  then  they  were 
met  by  a  chariot  ornamented  with  silver,  and  one  of  every 
kind  of  four-footed  cattle,  in  .honour  to  their  consuls. 
That  then  was  a  triumph.  Romulus,  first  of  men,  esta- 
blished the  senate,  that  was  a  hundred  men,  although  after  a 
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pyppte  pa&pe  ppeo  hunb ;  •  Da  pa&pon  pymble  bmnan  Rome- 
bypij  punijenbe.  Co  flan  ^  hy  heopa  p&b-peahtepap  pa&pon.  3 
conpulap  petton.  3  p»t  ealle  Romane  him  hyppumebon.  3  paet 
hi  bepipton  eall  ■}>  hcjenbe  peoh  unbep  anum  hpope.  p»t  hi 
begeaton.  otftfe  on  gapole.  o$Be  on  hepgunge.  f  hy  hit  pytftan 
mihton  him  ealhim  gemsenehee  to  nytte  gebon.  pam  pe  p»p 
buton  peopbome  psepon ;  •  Da  conpilaf.  pe  on  }>am  bagum 
p«t  Sabimpce  gepmn  unbeppengon.  pe  man  het  eall  hypa  cymt 
Fabiane.  popttan  hit  ealpa  Romana  a&nlicopt  peep  3  cp&pt- 
egopt ;  •  Nu  gyt  to  bwge  hit  if  on  leoftum  pungen.  hpylcne 
bemm  hi  Romanum  gepeoflan ; .  €ac  J>am  manega  ea  pynbon 
be  naman  nemnebe.  pop  pam  gepeohte.  ~]  eac  pa  geata.  pe  hi 
ut  op  Romebypig  to  )>am  gepeohte  pepbon.  him  man  a  gepceop 
pa  naman  pe  hy  g$t  habba5l ;  •  iEptep  )>am  Romane  cupon 
ppeo  hunb  cempena  3  pyx  cempan.  f  pceolbon  to  anpige 
gangan  pi$  ppa  pela  Sabina.  3  getpupebon  f  hi  mib  heopa 
cp&ptum  pceolbon  pge  gepeohtan.  ac  Sabim.  mib  heopa 
peappum.  hi  ealle  paep  opplogon.  butan  anum.  pe  f  latfppell  set 
ham  gebobobe !  -  N*p  na  on  Romane  anum.  ac  ppa  hit  on 
pceop-leoftum  pungen  lp.  p»t  geonb  ealne  mibbangeapb  pnpe 
capu.  3  gepinn.  3  ege!* 

Eipup.  Peppa  cymng.  pe  pe  ®p  bepopan  ps&bon.  pa  hpile 
pe  Sabim  3  Romane  punnon  on  pam  pept-b»le.  pa  hpile 
pann  he  *gpep  ge  on  Sci'bTSige  ge  on  Inbie.  0$  he  haepbe 
ma&pt  ealne  psene  eapt-bsel  apept.  3  a&ptep  pam  pypbe 
gela&bbe  to  Babylonia,  pe  pa  pelegpe  p»p  ponne  «nig  oiSeji 
buph.  acr  hine  Lanbep  peo  ea  lange  gelette  p»p  opep-p»pelbep. 
popftam  pe  p«p  pcipa  na&pon!-  J>»t  lp  eallpa  peppcpa 
psetepa  msept.  butan  €uppate  ;•  Da  gebeotofee  an  hip  pegena 
f  he  mib  punbe  pa  ea  opeppapan  polbe  mib  tpam  tyncenum. 
ac  hme  pe  ptpeam  popbpap ; .  Da  gebeotobe  Eipup  f  he  hip 
pegen  on  hype  ppa  geppecan  polbe.  pa  he  ppa  gpam  peapft  on 
hip  mobe.  3  pi^S  pa  ea  gebolgen.  paet  hi  mihton  pipmenn  be 
heopa  cneope  opeppaban.  p»p  heo  »p  p«p  nygan  mda  bpab. 
ponne  heo  plebe  p«p:«  Pe  p*t  mib  baebum  gela&pte.  3  hi 
up-poplet  on  peopep  hunb  ea.  3  on  p^xtig  ea.  3  pfolSan  mib  hip 
pypbe  p»p  opeppop  3  a&ptep  pam  Gappate  pa  ea.  peo  ip  ma&pt 
eallpa  peppcpa  pa&tepa. "]  ip  ypnenbe  i5uph  mibbepeapbe  Baby- 
Ionian  buph.  he  hy  eac  mib  gebelpe  on  menige  ea  upp-poplet. 
3  py^J6an  mib  eallum  hip  polce  on  pa&pe  ea-janj.  on  pa  buph 
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time  there  were  three  hundred  of  them.    These  always  dwelt 
within  the  city  of  Borne,  that  they  might  be  their  counsellors* 
and  appoint  the  consuls,  and  that  all  the  Romans  might  obey 
them,  and  that  they  might  have  the  care  of  all  the  treasure 
under  one  roof,  which  they  got  either  by  taxes  or  from  plun- 
der, that  they  might  afterwards  employ  it  in  common,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  were  not  in  a  state  of  slavery.  The  consuls, 
who  in  those  days  undertook  the  Sabine  war,  were  of  the  race, 
all  of  which  were  called  the  "Fabian,  because  it  was  the  most 
eminent  of  all  the  Romans,  and  the  most  strenuous.  Now  yet 
to  this  day  it  is  sung  in  ballads  what  a  loss  they  were  to  the 
Romans.     Many  rivers,  too,  are  named  after  their  name,  on 
account  of  that  contest,  and  also  the  gates,  out  of  which  they 
went  from  Rome  to  that  war,  have  ever  since  borne  the  names 
which  they  yet  have.    After  this  the  Romans  chose  three 
hundred  and  six  champions,  who  should  go  to  combat  so  many 
Sabines,  trusting  that  they  with  their,  might  would  gain  the 
victory ;  but  the  Sabines,  with  their  stratagems,  slew  them  all 
save  one,  who  announced  the  sad  tidings  at  home.    Not  alone 
among  the  Romans,  but,  as  it  is  sung  in  poems,  throughout 
ajl  the  world,  there  was  care,  and  war,  and  terror. 
/  Cyrus,  the  king  of  the  Persians,  as  we  before  said,  while 
the  Sabines  and  Romans  were  warring  in  the  west,  was  at 
the  same  time  warring  both  in  Scythia  and  in  India,  until 
he  had  laid  waste  almost  all  the  eastern  parts,  and  afterwards 
led  an  army  to  Babylon,  which  was  then  more  opulent  than 
any  other  city ;  but  the  river  Gryndes  long  prevented  his 
crossing,  because  there  were  no  snips  there.     That  is  of  all 
fresh  waters  the  greatest  except  the  Euphrates.    Then  one 
of  his  officers  declared  that  he  would  cross  the  river  by  swim- 
ming with  two  "  tyncens,"  but  the  stream  carried  him  away. 
Cyrus  then  threatened  that  he  would  so  avenge  his  officer  on 
it  (as  he  was  so  exasperated  in  his  mind  and  angry  with  the 
river),  that  women  might  wade  over  it,  [the  water  only  reach- 
ing] to  their  knees,  where  it  before  was  nine  miles  broad,  when 
it  was  flood.    That  he  made  good  by  deeds,  and  drew  it  off 
in  four  hundred  and  sixty  rivers,  and  then  with  his  army 
crossed  over,  and  afterwards  the  river  Euphrates,  which  is  the 
greatest  of  all  fresh  waters,  and  runs  through  the  middle  of 
the  city  of  Babylon  5  this  he  also  by  digging  drew  off  into 
many  rivers,  and  afterwards  with  all  his  folk  proceeded  in 
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papenbe  p«p.  3  hi  gepa&hte;-  Spa  unjelypeblic  if  aenigum 
men  f  to  pecjanne.  hu  g&nij  man  mihte  ppylce  buph 
gepypcan.  j-pylce  j*eo  p«j*.  oftfte  eft  abpecan  > 

Nembpaft  pe  ent  ongan  a&pept  timbpian  Babiloma.  3  Ninup 
pe  cynmg  sejxep  him.  3  Samepamip  hij*  cpen  hi  geenbabe  a&ptep 
him  on  mibbepepbum  hype  pice ;  •  Seo  buph  p»p  getimbpab 
on  pilbum  lanbe.  3  on  j-pioe  emnum.  3  heo  p»p  ppi$e  psegep  on 
to  locianne.  3  heo  p»p  ppifce  pihte  peopeppcyte.  3  f  «p  peallep 
mycelnypp  3  paptnyfp  lp  ungelypebhc  to  pecgenne.  f  lp  f  he  lp 
L.  elna  bpab.  3  II.  hunb  elna  heah.  ~]  hip  ymbgang  lp  hunb- 
peopantij  mila. "]  peopeftan  b»l  anpe  mile.  3  he  lp  gepopht  op 
tigelan.  3  op  eopiS-typepan.  3  ymbutan  f  one  peall  lp  peo  m»pta 
bic.  on  f  am  lp  ypnenbe  pe  ungepothcopta  ptpeam.  3  ptiutan 
^am  bice  lp  gepopht  tpegpa  elna  heah  peall.  3  bupan  fam 
mapan  pealle.  opep  eallne  f  one  ymbgonj.  he  lp  mib  ptaanenum 
pijhupum  bepopht ; .  8eo  ylce  buph  Babylonia,  peo  fe  ma&pt 
paep  "j  a&pejt  ealpa  bupga.  peo  ij*  nu  l»jt  3  peptapt.  Nu  peo 
buph  j-pylce  lp.  fe  »p  p«p  eallpa  peopca  pa&ptapt  3  punbophcojt. 
3  ma&papt.  jelice  3  heo  pa&pe  to  bypne  ajtealb  eallum  mibban- 
eapbe.  3  eac  ppylce  heo  pylp  pppecenbe  py  to  eallum  mancynne. 
3  cpefte.  Nu  ic  fup  gehpopen  eom.  3  apeg-gepiten.  hpset  je 
majon  on  me  ongitan  3  oncnapan.  f  je  nanuht  mib  eop  nab- 
ba$  paejtej*  ne  ptpangep  fte  fuphpunian  m»$e ;  • 

On  f am  bagum  f  e  Eipup.  Peppa  cynj.  Babylonia  abpa&c.  fa 
p»p  Epoepup.  pe  Lifca  cynmg.  mib  pypbe  gepapen  Babylomum  to 
pultume.  ac  fa  he  pipte  f  hy  him  on  nanum  pultume  beon  ne 
mihte.  3  f  peo  buph  abpocen  paap.  he  him  hampeapb  pepbe.  to 
hip  agenum  pice.  ~]  him  Emup  pa&p  a&ptep-pyhgenbe  06  he  mne 
gepeng  3  opploh;.  Onb  nu  upe  cpiptene  Romana  bepppycB. 
f  hype  peaUap  pop  ealbunge  bpopman.  nala&p  na  popftam  fe  hio 
mib  pophepgunge  ppa  gebypmepab  pa&pe.  ppa  Babylonia  paep.  ac 
heo  pop  hype  cpijtenbome  nu  gyt  lp  gepcylb.  f  a&gfep  ge  heo 
pylp.  ge  hype  anpealb.  lp  ma  hpeopenbe  pop  ealbbome.  fonne  op 
a&nigep  cynmgep  niebe ; . 

iEptep  'Sam  dpup  gela&bbe  pypbe  on  8ci"5tSie.  3  him  f  a&p  an 
jionj  cynmj  mib  pypbe  onjean  pop.  3  hip  mobop  mib  him. 
Damapip ;  •  Da  Eipup  pop  opep  f  lanb-^ema&pe.  opep  fa  ea  f e 
hatte  Hpaxip.  mm  f  a&p  pe  jeonja  cynmj  f  »p  opep-p»pelbep 
poppypnan  myhte.  ac  he  popftam  nolbe.  fy  he  mib  hip  polce 
getpupabe  f  he  hme  beppican  mihte.  py^San  he  bmnan  f  am  ^e- 
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the  bed  of  the  river  on  to  the  city  and  took  it.  So  incredible 
is  it  for  any  man  to  say  how  any  man  could  build  such  a  city 
as  that  was,  or  again  capture  it ! 

Nimrod  the  giant  first  began  to  build  Babylon,  and  Ninus 
the  king  after  him,  and  Semiramis,  his  queen,  finished  it  after 
him  in  the  middle  of  her  kingdom.  The  city  was  built  on 
the  campaign  land  and  on  very  level  [ground],  and  it  was 
very  fair  to  look  on,  and  was  very  exactly  quadrangular,  and 
the  magnitude  and  strength  of  the  wall  is  incredible  to  say, 
that  is,  that  it  is  fifty  elk  broad,  and  two  hundred  elk  high, 
and  its  circuit  is  seventy  miles  and  one  seventh  of  a  mile, 
and  it  is  wrought  of  bricks  and  bitumen,  and  round  the  wall 
is  an  immense  ditch,  in  which  runs  a  most  unfordable  stream ; 
and  without  the  ditch  a  wall  is  constructed  two  ells  high ; 
and  above  the  great  wall,  over  all  the  circumference,  it  is 
beset  with  stone  towers.  This  same  city  of  Babylon,  which 
was  the  greatest  and  first  of  all  cities,  is  now  the  least  and 
most  desolate.  Now  k  the  city  that  whilom  was  the  strong- 
est and  most  wondrous,  and  greatest  of  all  works,  like  as  if 
it  were  set  as  an  example  to  all  the  earth,  and  also  as  if  it 
were  speaking  to  all  mankind,  and  saying :  "  Now  I  am  thus 
fallen  and  passed  away,  something  ye  may  learn  and  know 
from  me :  that  ye  have  nothing  with  yourselves  that  is  firm  or 
strong  that  can  continue." 

In  those  days  that  Cyrus  the  king  of  Persia  took  Babylon, 
Croesus  the  king  of  Lydia  marched  with  an  army  to  aid 
Babylon.  But  when  he  found  that  he  could  be  of  no  help 
to  them,  and  that  the  city  was  taken,  he  turned  homewards 
to  his  own  kingdom,  and  Cyrus  followed  him  until  he  took 
him  prisoner,  and  slew  him.  And  now  our  Christian  Eome 
announces  that  her  walk  are  decaying  from  age,  not  because 
she  has  been  so  maltreated  by  hostile  ravages  as  Babylon 
was ;  for  she,  for  her  Christianity,  is  yet  shielded,  so  that 
both  herself  and  her  power  are  falling  more  from  age. than 
by  the  violence  of  any  king. 

After  that  Cyrus  led  an  army  into  Scythia,  and  there  a  young 
king  encountered  him,  together  with  hk  mother,  Tomyris. 
When  Cyrus  marched  over  the  frontier,  over  the  river  called 
the  Araxis,  the  young  king  could  there  have  prevented  hk 
crossing,  but  he  would  not,  because  he  trusted  that  with  his 
folk  he  might  circumvent  him,  after  he  was  within  the  con- 
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maepe  paepe.  3  pic-ptopa  name  >  Sc  pa  Eipup  geaxpobe  ^  hine 
pe  £eon£a  cynmj  paep  pecan  polbe.  3  eac  *J)  pam  polce  pelbpyne  3 
uncufte  paepon  pinep  bpencap.  he  poppam  op  paepe  pic-ptope  apop 
on  ane  bijle  ptope.  *]  paep  beaeptan  poplet  eall  ty  paep  lifter  paep  3 
ppetep.  ■})  pa  pe  Jionja  cyning  ppiftop  myccle  penenbe  paep  ^  hy  pa- 
non  pleonbe  paepon.  ponne  hy  aemgne  ppicbom  cyftan  bopptan.  pa 
hy  hit  paep  ppa  aemenne  gemetton.  hy  paep  )>a  mib  mycelpe  bhft- 
neppe.  buton  gemetgunge.  •})  pm  bpmcenbe  paepon.  oft  hi  heopa 
pylppa  lytel  gepealb  haepbon.  he  fa  Eipup  hy  paep  bepypobe.  3  mib- 
ealle  opploh.  3  pyftftan  pa3p  papenbe  paep  paep  cyningep  mobop  mib 
)>am  tpam  baelum  peep  polcep  pumgenbe  paep.  }>a  he  pone  ppibban 
bael  mib  fam  cynmge  beppicen  haepbe ;  •  peo  pa.  peo  cpen  Dame- 
pip.  mib  mycelpe  gnopnunge  ymb  paep  cynmjep  pleje.  hype  puna, 
ftencenbe  paep.  hu  heo  hit  geppecan  myhte.  *)f  eac  mib  baebum 
jelaepte.  3  hype  pole  on  tpa  tobaelbe  aegpep  je  pipmen  je  paep- 
neb-men.  popftan  pe  paep  pipmen  peohtaft.  ppa  pame  ppa  paepneb- 
men.  hio  mib  pam  healpan  baele.  bepopan  pam  cynmge  papenbe 
paep.  ppylce  heo  pleonbe  paepe.  oft  hio  hine  gelaebbe  on  an  mycel 
pla3b.  "j  pe  healpa  bael  paep  Eipupe  aeptep-pyhjenbe.  paep  peapft 
Lipup  opplejen.  3  tpa1  ftupenb  manna  mib  him ;  •  Seo  cpen  het 
pa  fam  cynmje  f  heapob  op-aceoppan.  3  bepyppan  on  anne 
cylle.  pe  pa3p  apylleb  mannep  blobep.  3  pup  cpaeft.  I)u  pe  pyppt- 
enbe  paepe  mannep  blobep  xxx.  pintpa.  bpinc  nu  ftme  pylle ;  • 


V. 

JEpceji  pam  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpab  pa3p  tpa  hunb  pintpa 
3  mix.  -pte  Eambip  penj  to  Peppa  pice.  Eipupep  punu.  pe  mib 
pan  pe  he  Gjypte  opeppon.  jebybe  f  nan  haeften  cynj  aep  jebon 
ne  boppte.  paet  paep  f  he  heopa  job-gylbum  eallum  pippoc.  3  hy 
a3ptep  pam  mib-ealle  topeapp ;  •  ^Eptep  him  pixabe  Dapiup. 
pe  apenbe  ealle  Hppipije  3  Ealbei  ept  to  Peppeum.  pe  aep  ppam 
him  jebojene  paepon ; .  ^Eptep  pam  he  pann  on  Sciftftie.  aejpep 
£e  pop  Eipupep  pleje.  paep  cynin^ep  nip  maejep.  je  eac  popftam 
pe  him  man  paep  pipep  poppypnbe2 ;  •  pip  hepep  paep  peopon  hunb 
pupenba.  pa  he  on  Sciftftie  pop.  hpaepepe  pa  Sciftftie  nolbon  hine 
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fines,  and  bad  fixed  his  camp.  But  when  Cyrus  was  informed 
that  the  young  king  would  seek  him  there,  and  also  that  po- 
tations of  wine  were  uncommon  and  unknown  to  the  people, 
he  marched  away  from  his  encampment  into  a  secret  place, 
and  left  behind  all  that  was  delicate  and  sweet ;  so  that  the 
young  king  imagined  much  more  that  they  were  fleeing  thence, 
than  that  they  durst  plan  any  deceit.  When  they  found  it 
so  deserted  there,  they  then  with  great  joy  drank  the  wine 
without  moderation,  until  they  had  little  power  over  them- 
selves. '  Cyrus  then  there  entrapped  them,  and  slew  the 
whole  of  them,  and  then  marched  to  where  the  king's  mother 
with  two  parts  of  the  people  was  staying,  when  he  had  de- 
ceived the  third  part  with  the  king.  She  then,  the  queen 
Tomyris,  was  with  great  lamentation  thinking  of  the  death 
of  the  king  her  son,  [and]  how  she  might  avenge  it,  and  also 
made  that  good  by  deeds,  and  divided  her  people  in  two, 
both  women  and  males ;  because  there  the  women  fight  the 
same  as  the  males.  She  [then]  with  the  half  part  went 
before  the  king  as  if  she  were  fleeing,  until  she  had  led  him 
on  to  a  great  swamp,  while  the  [other]  half  was  following 
Cyrus.  There  was  Cyrus  slain  and  two  [hundred]  thousand 
men  with  him.  The  queen  then  commanded  the  king's  head 
to  be  cut  off  and  cast  into  a  leathern  vessel  that  was  filled 
with  man's  blood,  and  thus  said :  "  Thou  who  hast  been 
thirsting  after  man's  blood  for  thirty  years,  drink  now  thy 
fill." 


V. 

After  the  city  of  Borne  had  been  built  two  hundred  and 
six  years,  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  succeeded  to  the  king- 
dom of  Persia,  who,  when  he  had  conquered  Egypt,  did  what 
no  heathen  king  before  durst  do,  that  was,  that  he  disowned 
all  their  idols,  and  afterwards  totally  destroyed  them.  After 
him  Darius  reigned,  who  reduced  all  the  Assyrians  and  Chal- 
deans again  under  the  Persians,  who  had  previously  with- 
drawn from  them.  After  that  he  made  war  on  Scythia,  both 
on  account  of  the  slaying  of  Cyrus  his  kinsmen,  and  also  be- 
cause they  had  refused  him  the  wife  [he  desired].  His  army 
was  seven  hundred  thousand  when  he  marched  to  Scythia ; 
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gepecan  to  polc-gepeohte.  ac  ponne  hy  geonb  ■p  lanb  topapene 
pa&pon.  hi  ponne  hy  plocmwlum  flagon :  -  Da  paepon  pa  Peppe 
mib  Jam  ppyfce  geegpobe.  3  eac  onbpebon  j>  man  fa  bpycge 
poppypcean  polbe.  pe  *t  pam  gem&pe  paep.  f  hy  pyfi15an  nyptaa 
hu  hy  J>anon  comon ;  •  pe  pa  pe  cyng.  aeptep  pam  pe  hip  pole 
ppifte  popplegen  pap.  paip  poplet  hunb-eahtatig  pupenba  be- 
septan  him.  f  hy  p«p  pa-gyt  leng  pmnan  pceolban.  3  he  p$% 
panon  gepat  on  5a  l»p pan  Spam.  3  hy  pophepgobe.  "j  pyttSon 
on  GDs&cebomam.  3  on  Ionap.  Epeca  leobe.  3  pa  hi  butu 
opephepgobe.  3  pop  pyiSBan  pypp  on  Epecap.  3  gepin  up-ahop 
pi's  2£thenienpep.  popftam  pe  hie  GQa&ceboniam  on  pultume 
pepon;.  8ona  ppa  Xtheiuenpe  pipten  f  Dapmp  hy  mib  ge- 
peohte  pecan  polbe.  hi  acupon  enbleopan  pupenb  manna.  3  him 
ongean  popan.  3  pone  caning  set  p&pe  bune  metton  pe  mon 
h&t^GDopotthome '.  •  peopa  latteop  peep  haten  pteppeup.  pe 
psep  mib  hip  beebum  pnelpa  ponne  he  ms&jenep  h»pbe.  pe  ge- 
pophte  mycelne  bom  on  6am  gepeohte.  pa  peapti  tpa  huiib 
pupenba  Feppea  opplegen.  3  tSa  otSpe  geplymeb ;.  Da  ept  h»pbe 
he  pypbe  gegabepob  on  Peppeum.  3  f  ppecan  pohte.  pa  gepop 
he;. 

Sptep  mm  peng  hip  punu  to  Peppea  pice.  Xepxq*.  3  f  gepin 
f  hip  p»bep  aptealbe.  he  bigeHice  pop  pam  pp  geap  pcipa 
pophte.  3  pulrum  gegabepobe ;.  Da  y»f  mib  him  an  ppa&ccea 
op  Ls&eehemonia.  Epeca  buph.  pe  peep  haten  DamepaC.  pe  f 
pacn  to  hip  cyfcfte  gebobabe.  3  hit  on  anum  bpebe  appat.  3 
pyft&an  mib  peaxe  bepophte>  Xepxip.  pa  he  an  Epecap  pop. 
haepbe  hip  agenep  polcep  vm.  c.  pupenba.  3  he  hs&pbe  op 
ofrpum  oeobum  abeben  1111.  c.  M.  ]  he  ha&pbe  pcipa  p&pa 
mycclena  bulmuna  an.  M.  3  u.  hunb.  3  p&pa  pcipa  ps&pon 
111.  M.  pe  heopa.mete  ba&pon.  3  eallep  hip  hepep  p»p  ppjlc 
ungemet  f  mon  eafce  cpettan  mihte  f  hit  punbop  paepe  hpap 
hy  lanbep  h&pbon.  f  hy  mibton  an-gepician.  otSSe  paetepep  ^ 
hy  mihton  him  pnppt  op-abpmcan.  -ppa-peah  peo  ungemethoe 
meiugeo  p»p  polcep  pa&p  pa  yfipe  to  opeppinnenne  ponne  heo 
up  py  nu  to  gepimenne  ottfie  to  gelypaime ;  -  Leanioa.  Lcecebe- 
moma  cyning.  Epeca  buph.  haspbe  1111.  pupenb  manna,  pa  he 
ongean  Xepxip  pop.  on  anum  neappan  lanb-pa&ptene.  "3  him 
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however,  the  Scythians  would  not  engage  with  him  in  a 
general  battle,  but  when  they  (the  Persians)  were  dispersed 
over  the  country,  they  then  slew  them  in  swarms.  The  Per- 
sians were  thereby  greatly  terror-stricken,  and  also  dreaded 
lest  they  should  destroy  the  bridge  which  was  on  the  boun- 
dary, so  that  they  might  not  know  how  to  escape  from 
thence.  The  king  then,  after  his  people  had  been  much 
slaughtered,  left  there  eighty  thousand  behind  him,  that  they 
might  yet  longer  carry  on  the  war  there,  and  himself  departed 
thence  into  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  laid  it  waste,  and  afterwards 
into  Macedonia  and  Ionia,  Greek  nations,  and  ravaged  both 
of  them ;  and  afterwards  went  further  into  Greece,  and  raised 
a  war  against  the  Athenians,  because  they  had  aided  the 
Macedonians.  As  soon  as  the  Athenians  knew  that  Darius 
would  make  war  on  them,  they  chose  eleven  thousand  men, 
and  marched  against  him,  and  found  the  king  at  the  moun- 
tain that  is  called  Marathon.  Their  leader  was  named 
Theseus,  who  was  bolder  in  his  deeds  than  [in  proportion  to] 
the  power  he  had.  He  gained  great  glory  in  that  battle : 
there  were  two  hundred  thousand  Persians  slain,  and  the 
others  put  to  flight.  When  again  he  (Darius)  had  gathered 
an  army  in  Persia,  and  would  avenge  it  (his  defeat),  he  died. 
After  him  his  son  Xerxes  succeeded  to  the  kingdom :  and 
for  the  war  that  his  father  had  undertaken,  he  secretly  for 
five  years  wrought  ships  and  gathered  aid.  There  was  with 
lum  an  exile  from  Lacedamionfa  Greek  city,  who  was  named 
Demaratus,  who  announced  that  device  to  his  country,  and 
wrote  it  on  a  board,  and  then  covered  it  over  with  wax. 
Xerxes,  when  he  marched  against  Greece,  had  of  his  own 
people  eight  hundred  thousand,  and  of  other  nations  he  had 
demanded  four  hundred  thousand ;  of  ships  he  had  of  those 
great  "  dulmuns  "  a  thousand  and  two  hundred,  and  of  ships 
that  bore  their  food  there  were  three  thousand ;  and  of  his 
whole  army  there  was  such  an  immense  number,  that  it  might 
easily  be  said,  that  it  was  a  wonder  where  they  could  have 
land  on  which  they  might  encamp,  or  water  that  they  might 
quench  their  thirst;  yet  was  the  immense  multitude  of 
people  more  easy  to  overcome  than  it  may  now  be  for  us 
to  count  or  to  believe.  Leonidas,  king  01  Lacedemonia,  a 
Greek  city,  had  four  thousand  men  when  he  marched  against 
Xerxes  in  a  narrow  land-pass,  and  there  withstood  him  with 
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p ®p  mib  jepeohte  piBptob ;  •  Xepxip  f  o$ep  pole  ppa  ppifte  pop- 
peah.  f  he  axobe  hpaet  pceolbe  ®t  ppa  tytlum  pepobe  mapa 
pultum.  butan  pa  ane  pe  him  p»p  aep  abolgen  p«p  on  fam 
aeppan  gepeohte.  -jite  pa&p  on  CDepothoma  pa&pe  bune.  ac 
jepette  }>a  men  on  aanne  tpuman.  pe  mon  heopa  magap  aep  on 
"5am  lanbe  j*loh.  3  pipte  'p  hy  polbon  jeopn  pulnan  beon  paepe 
pjiace  ponne  ofcpe  men.  3  hy  ppa  paepon  0$  hy  paep  ealle 
m«pt  opplejene  pupbon ;  •  Xepxip  ppiBe  him  pa  opftmcenbum 
f  hip  pole  ppa  popplejen  pa&p.  he  pylp  pa  pa&p  topop.  mib 
eallum  pam  maegene  pe  he  pa&pto  gela&ban  myhte.  3  pa&p 
peohtenbe  pa&pon  111.  bajap.  0$  pa&pa  Peppea  pa&p  ungemethc 
pa&l  jeplejen.  pe  het  pa  pa&t  pa&pte  lanb  utan  ymbpapan.  ^ 
him  man  pceolbe  on  ma  healpa  on-peohtan  ponne  on  ane ;  - 
Leomoa1))  pa  geaxpobe.  •}>  hme  mon  ppa .  beppybian  polbe.  he 
panon  apop.  3  hip  pypbe  jelaebbe  on  an  otSep  pa&ptpe  lanb. 
3  pa&p  gepunobe  0$  niht.  3  him  ppam  apapan  hec  ealle  fa 
buphpape.  pe  he  op  oopum  lanbe  him  to  pultume  abeben 
ha&pbe.  f  hi  heom  jepunbe  bupgan.  popftam  he  ne  u$e  *}>  aenij 
ma  polca  pop  hip  pinj^um  poppupbe.  ponne  he  pylp  mib  hip 
agenpe  peobe.  He  he  pup  pa&p  pppecenbe  3  jeompienbe.  Nu 
pe  untpeojenblice  pitan  f  pe  upe  agen  lip  popla&tan  pcolan.  pop 
pam  ungemethcan  peonbpeipe  p e  upe  ehtenbe  on  pynbon.  uton 
peah-hpa&ftepe  acpa&ptan.  hu  pe  heopa  an  pjrpa  nihta  magan 
ma&pt  beppican.  3  up  pylpum  betpt  popb  3  langpumapt  a&tr 
upum  enbe  gepypcan*-  pu  mycel  f  ip  to  pecgenne.  ^te 
LeomSa  mib  vi.  c.  manna,  vi.  c.  M.  ppa  jebyprnpabe.  pume 
opploh  j  jTime  geplymbe  ;• 

Xejixip  paep  fa  a&t  tpam  cyppum  on  pam  lanbe  ppa  jepcynb 
mib  hip  opma&tum  menigeo.  he  pa-gyt  ppibban  p$e  paep  pdni- 
enbe  mib  pcip- pypbe.  f  he  pa&p  gepinnep  mihte  mape  geppemman. 
1  him  Ionap.  Epeca  leobe.  on  pultum  geppeon.  p eah  hi  a&p  opep 
heopa  pillan  him  to-gecypbon.  3  hy  him  geheton.  f  hi  f 
gepeoht  a&pept  mib  him  pylpum  ftuphteon  polbon.  peah  hi  him 
ept  pacen  gela&ptan.  pa  hy  on  pam  pa&  peohtenbe  pa&pon  > 
Themiptoclep  hatte  Sthemenpa  latteop.  hy  pa&pon  cumen 
Leom^an  to  pultume.  peah  hy  a&t  ]>am  a&ppan  jepeohte  him 
ne  myhton  to-cuman ;  •  8e  Themiptoclep  jemynjabe  Ionap 
pa&pe  ealban  p«h$e  pe  Xepxip  him  to  jepopht  ha&pbe.  hu  he 
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battle.  Xerxes  so  greatly  despised  the  other  folk,  that  he 
asked  why  against  so  little  an  army  there  should  be  more 
force  besides  those  alone  who  had  before  been  exasperated 
against  them  in  the  former  battle,  that  was  on  the  hill  of 
Marathon  ?  and  placed  those  men  in  one  body,  whose  relatives 
bad  before  been  slain  in  that  country,  knowing  that  they 
would  naturally  be  fuller  of  revenge  than  other  men. .  And 
they  were  so,  until  almost  all  of  them  were  there  slain. 
Xerxes  then  sorely  vexed  that  his  people  had  been  so 
slaughtered,  proceeded  himself  with  all  tne  force  he  could 
lead  thither,  and  was  fighting  there  for  three  days,  until  there 
was  a  great  slaughter  made  of  the  Persians.  He  then  com- 
manded them  to  make  a  circuit  round  the  pass,  that  they 
(the  enemy)  might  be  attacked  on  more  sides  than  one. 
Leonidas  then  found  that  they  would  thus  surround  him, 
[and]  marched  from  thence,  and  led  his  army  into  another 
stronger  place,  and  there  continued  till  night,  and  com- 
manded all  the  citizens,  that  he  had  called  to  his  aid  from 
another  land,  to  depart  from  him,  that  they  might  safely 
secure  themselves ;  for  he  would  not  allow  any  more  people 
to  perish  for  his  sake,  than  himself  with  his  own  nation.  But 
he  was  thus  speaking  and  groaning :  "  Now  we  undoubtedly 
know  that  we  shall  lose  our  own  lives  on  account  of  the 
exceedingly  great  enmity  entertained  by  our  persecutors. 
Tet  let  us  devise  how  we  one  of  these  nights  may  most  de- 
ceive them,  and  for  ourselves,  acquire  at  our  end  the  best 
and  most  lasting  renown."  How  wonderful  it  is  to  say, 
that  Leonidas  with  six  hundred  men  so  maltreated  six  hun- 
dred thousand,  slaying  some,  some  putting  to  flight ! 

Thus  was  Xerxes,  on  two  occasions,  with  his  enormous 
multitude,  so  disgraced  in  that  land ;  yet  he  was  still  desirous, 
a  third  time,  with  a  naval  force,  of  prosecuting  the  contest,  and 
of  alluring  the  Ionians,  a  Greek  nation,  to  aid  him ;  although 
they  before,  against  their  will,  had  turned  to  his  side ;  and 
they  promised  him  that  they  would  first  settle  the  conflict  by 
themselves,  although  they  afterwards  acted  guilefully  towards 
him,  when  fighting  at  sea.  Themistocles  was  the  name  of 
the  Athenian  leader.  They  had  come  to  the  assistance  of 
Leonidas,  although  at  the  first  battle  they  were  not  able  to 
come  to  him.  Themistocles  reminded  the  Ionians  of  the  old 
enmity  that  Xerxes  had  exercised  towards  them,  how  he  had 
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hy  mib  popheppinge.  3  mib  heopa  maga  phhtum.  on  hip 
jepealb  genybbe;-  pe  ba&b  hi  eac  ^  hy  Sramunbon  P«P* 
ealbena  tpeopa.  3  Ja&p  unapimebhcan  ppeonbpcipep.  ]>e  hi 
aegpep  h»pbon.  je  to  jSthenienpum  je  to  Laacebemonmm.  aep 
on  ealb-bagum.  3  hi  bibbenbe  pa&p  •)?  hy  mib  pume  peapa- 
ppence  ppom  Xepxe  J>am  cymnge  pume  hpde  apenbe.  f  hy  3 
Laecebemonie  moptan  pi(5  Peppum  Jnep  gepinnep  jumne  enbe 
gepypcan.  3  hy  him  )>aepe  bene  £etigoebon>  DafaPeppe 
jj  gepapon.  ^  him  pa  ppambugan.  )>e  hi  betjx  getpeopbon.  •}} 
him  pceolbe  pge  gepeohtan.  hi  pylpe  eac  pleonbe  paepon.  3 
heopa  J>»p  peapft  pela  opplegen.  3  abpuncen.  3  gepangen;- 
Xepxip  )>e£en  paep  haten  GDapftoniup.  pe  hine  pwp  geopne 
l&penbe.  f  he  ma  hampeapb  pope,  panne  he  )>»p  lenj  bibe. 
py  l»p  asnegu  ungeppaepnepp  on  hip  agenum  pice  ahapen  pupbe. 
3  cpaeft  f  hit  gepipenhcpe  pa&pe.  f  he  f  gepmn  him  betaehte. 
mib  pam  pultume  pe  p»p  to  lape  pa-^yt  paep.  leng  to  pmnenne. 
3  paebe  f  hit  pam  cynje  laeppe  ebpit  paepe.  £ip  pam  polce  buton 
him  pa-jyt  mipppeope.  ppa  him  »p  bybe ;  •  8e  cynmj  pa  Xepxip 
ppiSe  geLypeblice  hip  pegene  gehypbe.  3  mib  pumum  bade  hip 
pultume  panon  apop ;  •  Da  he  pa  hampeapb  to  paepe  le  com. 
pe  he  aep  peptpeapb  het  pa  opepmetan  bpicge  mib  ptane  opep- 
gepypcan.  hip  pje  to  tacne.  pe  he  on  J>am  pfle  ftuphteon  ftohte. 
pa  paep  peo  ea  to  ban  plebe.  f  he  ne  myhte  to  paepe  bpycje 
cuman ;  •  Da  paep  pam  cynge  ppfbe  anje  on  hip  mobe.  f  nafcsep 
ne  he  mib  hip  pultume  naep.  ne  f  he  opep  fa  ea  cuman  ne 
mihte.  to-eacan  fam  he  him  paep  ppioe  onbpaebenbe.  f  hun  hip 
pynb  paepon  aeptep-pyhgenbe.  him  pa  to-coman  pipcepe.  •] 
unease  hine  senne  opep-bpohte ;  •  Pu  Icob  pa  maeptan  opep- 
metto.  3  f  ma&fte  angmn  on  ppa  heanhce  opepmetto  jeny- 
fcepabe.  f  pepe  him  aep  gepuhte.  f  him  nan  pae  p&habban  ne 
mihte.  f  he  hine  mib  pcipum  3  mib  hip  pultume  apyllan  ne 
mihte.  f  he  ept  paep  bibbenbe  anep  lytlep  tpojep  ®t  anum 
eapman  men.  f  he  mihte  hip  peoph  jenepian  > 

OOop'Somup.  Xepxip  }>epa.  poplet  }>a  pcipa.  fe  hy  on-pa&penbe 
pa&pon.  1  pop  to  anpe  bypi£  on  Boetium.  Cpeca  lonbe.  "3  hi 
abpa&c :  •  pirn  mon  f  a&ptep  J>am  hpaeblice  pop^ealb.  pa  hi 
mon  geplymbe.  y  ppifce  popjioh.  }>eah  fe  Sthemenpum  pe  pje. 
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reduced  them  under  his  power  by  devastation  and  the 
slaughter  of  their  relatives.  He,  moreover,  besought  them 
to  remember  their  old  compacts  and  the  numberless  friend- 
ships that  they  had  entertained  both  for  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians  in  former  days ;  and  he  besought  them  that  bv 
some  artifice  they  woidd  f  J  some  time  desL  king  Xerxe^ 
that  they  and  the  Lacedemonians  might  put  an  end  to 
this  war  against  the  Persians.  And  they  granted  them  their 
prayer.  When  the  Persians  saw  that  they  (the  Ionians) 
withdrew  from  them,  on  whom  they  had  most  relied  that 
they  would  gain  the  victory  for  them,  they  themselves  also 
took  to  night,  and  many  of  them  were  there  slain,  and 
drowned,  and  taken  prisoners.  The  general  of  Xerxes  was 
named  Mardonius :  he  earnestly  advised  him  rather  to  pro- 
ceed homewards  than  to  abide  longer  there,  leBt  some  discord 
should  be  stirred  up  in  his  own  kingdom ;  and  said  that  it 
were  more  fitting  that  he  should  commit  the  war  to  him 
with  the  support  that  still  was  left  there  to  carry  it  on  longer. 
And  said  that  it  would  be  a  less  reproach  to  the  king,  if  the 
people  without  him  were  to  speed  ill  as  they  had  done 
before.  The  king  Xerxes  heard  his  general  very  implicitly, 
and  with  a  part  of  his  forces  departed  from  thence.  When 
on  his  way  home,  he  came  to  the  water,  aver  which  he  before 
had  ordered  the  immense  bridge  of  stone  to  be  constructed 
westward,  in  token  of  his  victory,  which  on  that  march  he 
thought  of  completing,  there  was  the  water  at  such  high 
flood  that  he  could  not  come  to  the  bridge.  Then  was  the 
king  very  anxious  in  mind  that  he  was  neither  with  his 
army  nor  could  cross  over  the  water,  in  addition  to  which  he 
was  very  fearful  that  his  foes  were  in  pursuit  of  him.  Then 
there  came  a  fisherman  to  him  and  with  difficulty  conveyed 
him  over  alone.  How  God  humbled  the  greatest  arrogance, 
and  the  greatest  undertaking  in  such  shameful  arrogance, 
that  he  to  whom  it  before  had  seemed  that  no  sea  could  re- 
sist him,  that  he  could  not  quell  it  with  ships  and  with  his 
forces,  that  he  was  afterwards  begging  a  little  boat  of  a  poor 
man,  that  he  might  save  his  life ! 

Mardonius,  Xerxes'  general,  then  left  the  ships  in  which 
they  had  been  faring,  and  proceeded  to  a  city  in  Bceotia,  a 
Greek  country,  and  took  it.  For  that  he  was  afterwards 
quickly  requited,  being  put  to  flight  and  sorely  beaten  with 
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3  peo  peapung  }>»p  Pepppcan  peop  to  mapan  pconbe  pupbe. 
popfton  fjrSftan  hi  pelegpan  psepon.  hi  eac  bhopan  gepupbon;. 
iEptep  "Bam  Xepxip  peapft  hip  agenpe  }>eobe  ppifce  unpypS.  3 
hine  hip  agen  ealbopman  Kptabatup  bepypobe  "]  opploh;. 
€ala.  cp»6  Opopup.  hu  luptbasphce  tiba  on  fam  bagum  prepon. 
ppa  ppa  J>a  pecgaS  Je  }>»p  cpiptenbomep  prfSepphtan  pynb.  j> 
up  nu  aeptep  ppylcum  langian  m»ge  ppylce  }>a  p»pon.  fa  ppa 
mycel  pole,  on  ppa  lyrlum  pyppte.  »t  fpim  polc-gepeohtum 
poppupbon.  *p  pap  mgon  x.  hunb  fupenba  op  Peppa  anpa 
anpealbe.  buton  heopa  pifteppinnum.  Kgpep  ge  op  SciSSium  ge 
op  Epecum;.  D«t  tacnobe  Leomfta  on  hip  Jam  nexcan 
gepeohte  "3  Peppa.  hpyle  man-cpealm  on  Epeca  lonbe  p*p.  nub 
monigpealbum  beaftum.  mib  'Sam  Je  he  pppecenbe  paep  to  hip 
gepepum.  *t  hip  unbepn-gepeopbe.  a&p  he  to  Sam  gepeohte 
pope.  Uton  nu  bpucan  Syppep  unbepn-metep.  ppa  J?a  pceolon. 
J>e  heopa  aepen-gypl  on  helle  gepeccan  pculon;.  Deah  he  fa 
ppa  cpaebe.  he  cp»$  ept  oftep  popb.  Deah  ic  »p  pa&be.  jj  pe  to 
helle  pceolbon.  peah  ne  geoptpupige  ic  na  Iiobe.  f  he  up  ne 
m«ge  gepcylban  to  betepan  tibon  ponne  pe  nu  on  pynb;. 
Leomfta  paebe  f  ]>a  tiba  fa  ypele  p&pon.  3  pilnabe  f  him 
topeapb  betepan  psepon.  ~]  nu  pume  men  pecgao"  ^  fa  betepan 
pa&pon  ponne  nu  pynb ; .  Nu  hi  ppa  tpypypbige  pynbon.  Jonne 
pa&pon  a&gpep  gobe  ge  J>a  aeppan.  ppa  pume  menu  nu  pecgafc. 
ge  eac  Jap  a&ptpan.  ppa  hi  »p  ps&bon.  3  n»pon  na  Ja&pe  on 
Sance.  gip  hi  Jonne  poo*  ne  paebon.  Jonne  na&pon  naftop  gobe. 
ne  ]>a  ne  nu;. 

Nu  pe  pceolon  ept.  cpreft  Opopup.  hpyppan  neap  Roma.  J>»p 
pe  hit  »p  popla&ton.  popfon  ic  ne  maeg  eal  Ja  monigpealban 
ypel  enbemep  apeccan.  ppa  ic  eac  eallep  oypep  mibbaneapbep. 
na  mapan  b*lep  ne  angite.  buton  ■JJte  on  tpam  anpealbum 
gepeapft.  on  Jam  aepeptan.  3  on  Jam  piftemeptan.  f  pynb 
Xppypige  3  Romane;. 


VI. 

iEptep  Jam  Je  Romebuph  getimbpab  p»p  11.  hunb  pmtpa 
3  hunb-eahtatigum.  py  ylcan  geape  Je  Sabini  Romane  ppa 
beppicon.  fa  heopa  111.  hunb  3  pyx  men.  op  aagfceppe  healpe.  to 
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great  slaughter ;  though  the  victory  and  plunder  of  the  Per- 
sian treasure  proved  a  great  scandal  to  the  Athenians ;  for 
after  they  were  wealthier  they  became  also  more  luxurious. 
Afterwards  Xerxes  became  very  contemptible  to  his  own 
nation ;  and  his  own  prefect,  Artabanus,  plotted  against  him 
and  slew  him.  Ah !  says  Orosius,  what  joyous  times  there 
were  in  those  days,  as  they  say  who  are  the  adversaries  of 
Christianity ;  so  that  we  may  long  after  such  as  they  were, 
when  so  great  a  [number  of]  people  in  so  little  a  space,  pe- 
rished in  three  national  wars,  that  was  ninety  hundred  thou- 
sand men  of  the  Persian  power  alone,  exclusive  of  their  ad- 
versaries, both  Scythians  and  Greeks.  Leonidas,  in  his  last 
battle  with  the  Persians,  announced  what  a  pestilence  there 
was  in  the  land  of  Greece  through  the  numerous  deaths, 
when  he  said  to  his  companions  at  his  morning-repast,  be- 
fore he  went  to  battle  :  "  Let  us  now  eat  this  morning-meal 
as  those  should  who  are  to  seek  their  evening-refection  in 
hell."  Although  he  thus  spoke,  he  again  said  other  words : 
"  Although  I  before  said  that  we  shall  go  to  hell,  I  yet  do 
not  lose  trust  in  God,  that  he  may  shield  us  for  better  times 
than  those  in  which  we  now  are."  Leonidas  said  that  those 
times  were  evil,  and  desired  that  better  might  be  at  hand  for 
them.  And  now  some  men  say  that  those  were  better  than 
[those  that]  now  are.  Now  are  they  so  ambiguous.  Then 
were  both  good,  the  former  times,  as  some  men  now  say,  and 
also  the  later,  as  they  formerly  said,  and  were  not  grateful 
for  them.  If  they  <fid  not  speak  truth,  then  were  neither 
good,  neither  those  nor  [those  that  are]  now. 

Now  we  will  again,  says  Orosius,  return  nearer  to  Rome, 
where  we  before  left  it ;  for  after  all  I  cannot  recount  all 
the  manifold  evils  of  all  this  earth,  as  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  greater  part,  except  that  which  is  within  two  em- 
pires, the  first  and  the  last ;  those  are  the  Assyrian  and  the 
Roman. 


VI. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  two  hundred  and  eighty  years, 
in  the  same  year  that  the  Sabines  so  deluded  the  Romans, 
when  three  hundred  and  six  of  them  on  either  side  went  to 
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anpige  eobon.  peapft  mycel  punbop  on  heopenum  gepepen. 
ppylc  eall  pe  heopon  bypnenbe  pa&pe:  *  tacen  peapft  on 
Romanum  ppifte  gepputelab.  mib  fain  mycclan  pol-bpyne  mann- 
cpealmep.  f e  him  pafte  f »p  a&ptep  com.  ppa  •})  hy  healpe  behpene 
pupbon.  j  beopa  tpegen  conpulap.  )>e  hi  fa  ha&pbon.  $e  fa  a&e 
nextan.  fa  fe  f»p  to  lape  beon  mopton.  pa&pon  to  9am 
meftige.  ^  hy  ne  myhton  fa  popftpapenan  to  eopftan  bpingan ;  • 
Sona  a&ptep  fam  ealle  beopa  feopap  pi©  fa  hlapopbap  pinnenbe' 
pa&pon.  3  hi  benamon  heopa  heapob-ptebep.  f  hi  Eapitolram 
beton.  3  hi  miccle  gepeoht  ymb  f  ha&pbon.  oft  bi  opplogon 
fone  a&nne  conpul.  f e  hi  fa  mpan  jepet  ha&pbon.  fteah  fa 
blapopbap  on  fam  enbe  ha&pbon  heanhcne  p £e. "j  pona  faep .  fy 
a&ptepan  geape.  Romane  punnon  pift  Fulpci  f  pole.  3  f»p 
pupbon  ppifte  popplegene.  3  pe  ba&l  fe  f»p  to  lape  p»p.  peapft* 
on  an  pa&pten  bebpipen.  3  f«p  pupbon  mib  hungpe  acpealbe. 
f *p  heopa  fa  ne  gehulpe  fa  f «p  set  ham  ptepon.  mib  fam  f e 
hi  gegabepoban  eall  moncynnep  f  f  »p  la»peb  peep.  3  genamon 
a&nne  eapmne  man  him  to  conpule.  f  »p  he  on  hip  aecepe  eobe 
3  hip  pulh  on  hanba  ha&pbe.  3  pyftftan  to  Fulpcipci  fam  lanbe 
pepbon  3  hi  ut-popleton ;  • 

Mpoejv  fam  p»p  an  geap  pulhce.  f  opep  eall  Romana  pice 
peo  eopfte  pa&p  cpacienbe  3  bepptenbe.  3  a&lce  b»g  man  com 
unammebhee  opt  to  penatnm.  3  him  pa&bon  ppam  bupgum  "j 
ppam  tunum  on  eopftan  bepuncen.  3  hy  pylpe  pa&pon  a&lce  ba&g 
on  f »pe  onbpsebinge  hpa&nne  hi  on  fa  eopftan  bepuncene 
pupbon  [•  ^Eptep  fam  com  ppa  mycel  hete  geonb  Romane.  f 
ealle  heopa  eopft-pa&ptmap.  je  eac  hi  pylpe.  neah  poppupbon  *• 
Mpceji  fam  fa&p  peapft  pe  ma&pta  hungep'.*  iEptep  fam 
Romane  gepettan  him  x.  conpulap.  fa&p  hi  a&p  tpegen  ha&pbon. 
to  fan  f  hi  heopa  a&  bepipton>  peopa  an  pa&p  Elaubiup 
haten.  pe  him  pa&p  onteonbe  ealbopbom  opep  fa  oftpe.  feah  hi 
him  f aep  gefapenbe  na&pon.  ac  pift  hme  pinnenbe  pa&pon.  oft 
fone  pyppt  fe  hi  pume  to  him  gecypbon  pume  nolbon.  ac  ppa 
on  tpa  toba&lbe.  him  betpeonan  punnan.  f  hi  popgeaton  fa&pa 
uttpa  gepeohta.  fe  him  on  henbe  pa&pon.  oft  ealle  fa  con- 
pulap toga&bepe  gecypbon.  3  Elaubium.  fone  a&nne.  mib  paglum 
opbeoton.  3  pyftftan  heopa  agen  lanb  pepgenbe  pa&pon  > 

Ygfehce.  cpa&ft  Opopup.  3  pceopthce  ic  hi&bbe  nu  gepa&b 
hiopa  m-gepinn.  feah  hi  mm  pa&pon  popneah  fa  ma&ptan.  3  fa 
pleoleceptan.  f  eac  G8na  f  ppejlene  pyp  tacnobe.  fa  hit  upp 
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combat,  there  was  a  great  wonder  seen  in  the  heavens,  as  if 
all  the  heaven  were  burning.  That  token  was  sorely  mani- 
fested to  the  Romans  by  the  great  deadly  pestilence  which 
soon  after  came  upon  them,  so  that  the  half  of  them  pe- 
rished, together  with  their  two  consuls  that  they  then  had ; 
so  that  at  last  those  that  might  be  left  were  enfeebled  to 
that  degree  that  they  could  not  bring  the  departed  to  the 
earth.  Immediately  afterwards  all  their  slaves  made  war 
against  their  masters,  and  they  took  their  chief  place  that 
they  called  the  Capitol,  and  they  had  great  battles  about  it, 
until  they  had  slain  one  consul  who  had  been  newly  ap- 
pointed ;  although  the  masters  finally  had  an  inglorious  vic- 
tory ;  and  immediately  after,  in  the  ibllowing  year,  the  Bo- 
mans  made  war  against  the  Volscian  nation,  and  were  there 
sorely  beaten,  and  the  portion  that  was  left  was  driven  into 
a  fastness,  and  had  there  perished  by  hunger,  if  those  had 
not  helped  them  who  were  at  home,  by  gathering  all  the 
males  that  remained,  and  taking  a  poor  man  for  their  consul, 
where  he  was  going  in  his  field,  and  had  his  plough  in  his 
hand,  and  then  marched  to  the  Yolscian  land  and  released 
them. 

After  this  it  was  full  a  year  that  over  all  the  Soman  terri- 
tory the  earth  quaked  and  burst,  and  every  day  there  came 
men  innumerable  times  to  the  senate,  and  told  them  of  sunken 
towns  and  villages ;  and  they  themselves  were  every  day  in 
dread  when  they  should  be  sunk  in  the  earth.  After  that 
there  came  so  great  a  heat  throughout  Borne  that  all  their 
earth-fruits,  yea,  also  themselves,  nearly  perished.  After 
that  there  was  the  greatest  famine.  After  that  the  Bo- 
mans  appointed  ten  consuls,  when  before  they  had  had 
[only]  two;  to  the  end  that  they  might  take  care  of 
their  laws.  One  of  them  was  named  Claudius,  who  would 
arrogate  to  himself  the  supremacy  over  the  others,  although 
they  would  not  concede  that  to  him,  but  strove  against  him, 
until  the  time  when  some  turned  to  him,  some  would  not, 
but,  thus  divided  in  two,  contended  with  each  other,  so  that 
they  forgot  their  external  wars  that  they  had  on  hand,  until 
all  the  consuls  combined  together  and  beat  the  one,  Clau- 
dius, with  clubs,  and  afterwards  defended  their  own  country. 
Familiarly  and  shortly,  says  Orosius,  I  have  now  spoken 
of  their  intestine  calamities,  although  they  were  almost  the 
greatest  and  most  perilous,  which  Etna  also,  that  sulphureous 
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oj:  helle  geate  apppang  on  Sicilia  fam  lanbe.  hpylce  jepmn  fa 
p»pon.  be  fam  f  e  nu  pynbon.  3  Sicilia  pela  opploh.  mib  bpyne 
3  mib  ptence.  ac  pyttBan  hit  cpipten  peapfl.  f  helle  pyp  paep 
pyftBan  seppefcpab.  ppa  ealle  ungetima  pa&pon.  f  hit  nu  lp  buton 
ppylcum  tacnungum  fa&p  ypelep  )>e  hit  a&p  by  be.  feah  hit  alee 
jeape  py  bpabpe  3  bpabpe  ;• 


VII. 

iEptep  Sam  )>e  Romebuph  getimbpab  pa&p  in.  hunb  pmtpa 
^  an.  -pte  Sialic  ungepabe  pa&pon  hnn  betpeonan.  3  hi  healjre 
appeonnon  La&cebemome  him  on  pultum.  3  healpe  25theniehpep. 
Epeca  f eoba.  f  e  »p  »tj»bepe  piS  Peppe  pinnenbe  pa&pon.  ac 
piftoan  hi  on  8icilmm  punnon.  hi  eac  pftBan  betpeonum  him, 
j-ylpum  pinnenbe  pa&pon.  08  f  Dapiup.  Peppa  cyninj.  La&cebe- 
monium  on  pultume  peapft.  pits  )>am  Xthenienpep.  pop  fam 
jepmnum  hip  ylbpena  [  •  J7»j;  •])  mycel  punbop  f  eall  Peppa 
anpealb  }  La&cebemonia.  *p  hi  16  myhton  Hthene  fa  buph  apept- 
an.  ]>onne  hi  f  pole  meahton  to  heopa  pillum  jenyban  ;• 

Hnb  pona  a&ptep  fam.  fy  Jrtcan  geape.  Dapiup  jepop.  Peppa 
cyng.  3  hip  11.  puna  ymb  f  pice  punnon.  Hptecpeppep  *]  Eapup. 
06  heopa  a&jfcep  •])  ma&pte  pole  ongean  oftepne  geteah.  3  fa 
unpbbe  mib  gepeohtum  bpeogenbe  psepon.  oS  Eipup  opplagen 
peapfc.  pe  fa&p  Sinjpa  pa&p  ;•  On  )>am  bapim  pa&p  an  buph  m 
Spppica.  peo  pa&p  neah  )>ape  pa&.  oft"  an  pa&-plob  com.  y  hy  apepte. 
3  fa  menn  abpencte1  ;• 


VIII. 

^Eptep  fam  fe  Romebuph  getimbpab  pa&p  111.  hunb  pintpa 
}  Lv.  •JJte  Romane  bepa&ton  Ueiopum  fa  buph  x.  pintep.  3 
him  *p  petl  ppiflop  bepobe  f  onne  fam  f  e  f  a&pmne  pa&pon.  a&^ep 
ge  on  cyle  je  on  hunjpe.  buton  fam  f  e  mon  opt  hepjobe. 
a&gSep  je  on  hy  pylpe  je  on  heopa  lanb  a&t  ham.  3  hi  fa  hpaeblice 
bepopan  heopa  peonbum  poppeopfcan  pceolbon.  fa&p  hi  8a  buph 
ne  abpa&con  mib  f am  cpa&pte  f e  fa  pcanblicopt  pa&p.  f eah  he 
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fire,  showed  (when  from  the  gate  of  hell  it  sprang  up  in  the 
land  of  Sicily),  what  calamities  those  were  compared  with 
those  that  now  are :  and  in  Sicily  killed  many  with  burning 
and  with  stench.  But  since  it  became  Christian,  that  hell- 
fire  was  mitigated,  as  well  as  all  calamities  were ;  so  that  it 
now  is  without  such  manifestations  of  evil  as  it  caused  before ; 
although  it  every  year  is  broader  and  broader. 


VII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  one  years, 
the  Sicilians  were  at  variance  among  themselves,  and  half  of 
them  drew  the  Lacedaemonians  to  their  aid,  and  half  the 
Athenians,  Greek  people,  who  had  previously  warred  together 
against  the  Persians  ;  but  after  they  had  made  war  in  Sicily, 
they  also  made  war  between  themselves,  until  Darius,  the  Per- 
sian king,  gave  aid  to  the  Lacedaemonians  against  the  Athe- 
nians, on  account  of  their  wars  with  his  forefathers.  That 
was  a  great  wonder  that  all  the  Persian  and  Lacedaemonian 
power  could  more  easily  lay  waste  the  city  of  Athens  than 
they  could  force  the  people  to  their  wills. 

And  immediately  after,  in  the  same  year,  Darius,  the 
Persian  king,  died,  and  his  two  sons,  Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus, 
contended  for  the  kingdom,  until  each  of  them  had  brought  a 
vast  number  of  people  against  the  other,  and  carried  on  their 
enmity  by  battles  until  Cyrus  was  slain,  who  was  the 
younger.  In  those  days  there  was  a  town  in  Africa  that  was 
near  the  sea,  until  a  sea-flood  came  and  destroyed  it,  and 
drowned  the  inhabitants. 


VIII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  fifty-five 
years,  the  Romans  besieged  the  city  of  the  Veii  for  ten  years, 
and  the  siege  was  much  more  detrimental  to  them  than  to 
those  that  were  in  it,  both  through  cold  and  hunger ;  be- 
sides which  they  (the  Veii)  often  made  hostile  incursions 
both  on  themselves  and  on  their  lands  at  home,  and  they 
would  speedily  have  perished  before  their  enemies,  if  they 
had  not  taken  the  city  by  that  craft  which  was  then  most 
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him  eft  j-e  peopfcepta  pupbe.  f  p»p  f  hi  ppam  heopa  pic-ptopum 
unbep  feepe  eoptiaii  bulpon.  08  hi  binnan  faepe  bypij  up-eobon. 
3  hi  nihtep  on  ppum-pkepe  on  bepta&lan.  j  fa  buph  mib-ealle 
apeptan]-  Dypne  nyttan  cps&ft.  feah  he  aplic  naepe.  punbe 
heopa  tictatop  EamiUup  hatte>  8ona  a&ptep  fam  peapti 
Romana  gepinn  3  f»pa  DaUia.  f  e  pwpon  op  6enno  f  a&pe  bypij. 

Jp»f  »pept  popfam  fa  Lalha  h»pbon  bepeten  Tupci  fa 
uph>  Da  penbon  Romane  «penbpacan  to  Irallium.  j  hi 
ba&bon  -p  hi  ppit5  pi^S  hi  ha&pbon [  •  Da  on  fam  ylcan  b»£e. 
»ptep  f  am  f  e  hi  fif  jefppecen  haepbon.  puhton  Irallie  on  fa 
buph.  fa  gepapon  hi  Romana  s&penbpacan  on  hi  peohtenbe  mib 
fam  buphpapum.  hi  pop  J>am  hi  gebulgon.  j  fa  buph  popleton. 
-}  mib  eallum  heopa  pultume  Romane  pohton.  }  him  Fauiup  pe 
conpul  mib  gepeohte  ongean  com.  }  eac  pafte  jeplymeb  peapft 
ept  in  to  Romebypig.  3  him  Iialke  pa&pon  a&ptep-fyhgenbe  06 
hi  ealle  f  »p  binnan  pa&pon.  gehce  3  mon  me&be  mape  hy  p»pon 
fa  buph  hepgienbe  3  pleanbe.  buton  adcepe  pape>  D»t 
tacen  nu  gyt  ctf5  if.  on  f  «pe  ea  noman.  f  »p  confulep  plejep 
Fauiufef .  ne  pene  ic.  cpa&ft  Opopiup.  f  »t  eenij  man  atellan 
maeje  ealne  fone  bem  f  e  Romanum  sat  fam  cyppe  jebon 
peapft.  feah  hi  fa  buph  ne  popbaepnbon.  fpa  hi  fa  gebybon.  3 
]>a  peapan  fe  f  aep  to  lape  pupbon.  gepealbon  M.  punba  jolbep 
pits  heopa  p eope.  3  hi  f  bybon  pop  $am  fpifcojt.  f  e  hi  <5ohton  *p 
hi  pytSoan  heopa  unbepf  eopap  pa&pon.  }  pume  binnan  f  pa&pten 
oSplujon.  f  hi  Lapitohum  heton.  hi  fa  eac  bepa&ton.  oft  hi 
fume  hunjpe  acpelon  pume  on  hanb  eobon.  3  hi  pyti&an  oopum 
polcum  him  piS  peo  £epealbon>  pu  flmd5  eop  nu.  cpoeft 
Opopup.  pe  f  »p  cpiptenbomef  tiba  leahtpiati.  ryfloan  Crallia  ut 
op  Sa&pe  bypig  apopan.  hu  blrife  tiba  Romane  a&ptep  fam 
ha&pbon.  fa  $a  ypminjap  f  e  f  a&p  to  lape  pupbon.  ut  op  fam 
holan  cpupan.  f  e  hy  on  luteban.  fpa  bepopene  ppylce  hy  op 
ooeppe  populbe  comon.  f  onne  hi  bepapon.  on  fa  bepengban 
buph  3  on  fa  peptan.  f  him  fa  pa&p  fynbpij  eje.  f  a&p  him  aep 
pa&p  feo  ma&pte  pynn.  eac  butan  Jam  Jpele  nahton  hi  nafop. 
ne  fa&pmne  mete,  ne  f  a&pute  ppeonb ;  • 

Da&t  psepon  fa  tiba.  fe  Romane  nu  septep  pecaft.  ^  cpe^a15. 
f  him  Erotan  p^ppan  tiba  ^ebon  habbon  f  onne  hi  sep  ha&pbon. 
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scandalous,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  was  most  valuable 
to  them ;  which  was,  that  from  their  camp  they  delved  under 
the  earth  until  they  came  up  within  the  city,  and  stole  on 
them  by  night  in  their  first  sleep  and  totally  destroyed  the 
city.  This  useful  craft,  although  it  was  not  honourable,  was 
devised  by  their  dictator,  named  Camillus.  Immediately 
after  was  the  war  of  the  Eomans  and  the  Gauls,  who  were 
from  the  city  of  Sena.  That  was,  at  first,  because  the  Gauls 
had  besiegea  the  city  of  the  Etruscans.  Then  the  Eomans 
sent  messengers  to  the  Gauls,  and  prayed  them  that  they 
might  have  peace  with  them.  "When  on  the  same  day,  after 
they  had  said  this,  the  Gauls  were  fighting  against  the  city, 
they  saw  the  Eoman  messengers  fighting  against  them  with  the 
inhabitants,  at  which  they  were  incensed,  and,  abandoning 
the  city,  with  all  their  force  sought  the  Eomans,  and  Fabius 
the  consul  met  them  in  battle,  and  was  also  speedily  driven 
into  the  city  of  Eome,  and  the  Gauls  followed  him,  until  they 
were  all  within ;  and  like  as  when  a  meadow  is  mown  they 
ravaged  the  city  and  slaughtered  without  any  heed.  The  sign 
is  yet  known,  in  the  name  of  the  river,  of  the  defeat  of 
Fabius.  I  do  not  imagine,  says  Orosius,  that  any  man  could 
recount  all  the  misery  that  was  inflicted  on  the  Eomans  at 
that  time,  [even]  though  they  (the  Gauls)  had  not  burnt  the 
city  as  they  then  did ;  and  the  few  that  remained  gave  a 
thousand  pounds  of  gold  for  their  lives ;  and  they  did  that 
chiefly  because  they  thought  that  they  afterwards  might  be 
their  slaves  :  and  some  fled  away  into  the  fastness  that  they 
called  the  Capitol,  where  they  also  besieged  them,  until  some 
perished  from  hunger,  some  delivered  themselves '  up,  and 
they  afterwards  sold  them  to  other  nations  for  money.  "What 
think  ye  now,  says  Orosius,  [ye]  who  calumniate  the  days  of 
Christianity,  what  joyous  times  the  Eomans  had  after  the 
Gauls  had  gone  from  the  city,  when  the  poor  wretches  who 
were  left  there  crept  out  of  the  holes  into  which  they  had 
crouched,  weeping  as  though  they  had  come  from  another 
world,  when  they  looked  on  the  burnt  city  and  on  the  ruin ; 
that  was  to  them  dreadful  beyond  everything,  where  before 
had  been  the  greatest  joy ;  moreover,  besides  that  evil,  they 
had  neither  food  within  nor  a  friend  without. 

Those  were  the  times  which  the  Eomans  now  long  after, 
and  say,  that  the  Goths  have  caused  them  worse  times  than 
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~)  nsspon  on  hy  hepgienbe.  buton  fpj  bajap.  3  Callie  pnpon 
»p  j-Jrx  monati  binnan  f»pe  bypig  hepgienbe.  3  fa  buph 
bsepnenbe.  3  him  f  fa-jyt  to  lytel  ^pel  ttuhte.  baton  hi  fief 
naman  bename.  f  hi  nan  pole  naspon  '•  6pt  )>a  Iiotan  ^ep 
l&ppan  hpile  hepgebon.  -p  hi  pop  f«p  cpiptenbomep  ape.  3  fiuph 
Dobep  ege.  •)>  hi  nafep  ne  fa  buph  ne  bsepnbon  ne  f  ®p  fone 
pillan  n«pbon  •}>  hi  heopa  namon  hi  benamon.  ne  papa  nanne 
ypeban  nolban.  fe  to  fam  Eobep  hupe  ooplugon.  feah  hi  haBttene 
p»pon.  ac  ppifcop  miccle  pa&pon  jnlnienbe  f  hi  gemong  him 
mib  pbbe  pttan  moptan.  3  uneafte  mihte  »p  a&nig  fam 
Earnum  of  pleon  oSSe  otm^ban.  3  fa  fca  Eotan  f»p  tytle  hpile 
hepgebon.  ne  mihte  mon  buton  peapa  opplagenpa  geaxianl* 
DaVp  p®p  gepyne  Eobep  yppe.  fa  heopa  wpenan  beamap.  *} 
heopa  anheneppa.  fa  hi  ne  mihton  ppam  Ijalhpcnm  p^pe 
popba&pnbe  peop&an.  ac  hi  hepenlic  pyp  a&t  fam  ykan  c^ppe 
popb&pnbe ;  •  Ne  pene  ic.  cpaftft  Opopup.  nu  ic  lange  ppeU 
hsebbe  to  pecgenne.  f  ic  hi  on  ttyppe  bee  geenbian  masge.  ac  ic 
oftepe  ongmnan  pceai;* 


book  in. 
I. 

STT6R  |Hun  fe  Romebuph  getimbpab  ps&p  m.  hunb  pntpa 
3  Lvii.  on  fam  bagum  fe  Eallie  Rome  apept  haapbon.  fa  gepeapb' 
peo  ma&pte  pbb  3  peo  bjjmoplecopte.  betpih  Laecebemonium. 
Cpeca  lonbe.  }  Peppum.  a&ptep  fain  fe  Laacebemonie  haepbon 
Peppe  opt  opeppunnen  ;•  Da  gebubon  him  Peppe  f  hi  haepbon 
111.  pintep  pbbe  piB  hi.  pefe  f  polbe.  3  pefe  j>  nolbe.  f  hi 
polban  fa  mib  gepeohte  gepecan :  •  pi  fa  La&cebemonie  lupthce 
fa&pe  pbbe  hjTipumebon.  pop  fam  lytlan  ege  fe  him  mon 
gebeab;-  On  fan  mon  m»g  pputole  oncnapan  hu  mycelne 
pillan  hi  to  flam  gepinne  haapbon.  ppa  heopa  pcopap  on  heopa 
leo&im  gybbienbe  pjnbon.  3  on  heopa  leappellunjum "  •  Ne 
gComc^  f e  ppyle  gepinn  noht  luptbaepe.  cpaeb"  Opoprap.  ne  fa 
ciba'fe  ma.  fte  him  hip  peonb  ma&ge  ppa  eaJSe  hip  mib  popbum 
geptypan  *,•  iEptep  Barn  fe  Laecebemonie  ha&pbon  opeppunnen 
Athene  fa  buph.  hiopa  agene  leobe.  hy  hi  fa  up-ahopon.  3 
pinnan  ongunnan  on  «lce  healpe  heopa.  ge  pifl  heopa  agen  pole, 
ge  pio"  Peppe.  ge  pits  fa  laeppan  Spam,  ge  pi©  2&hene  fa  buph. 
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they  had  before,  and  yet  they  were  only  three  days  plunder- 
ing them,  and  the  G-auis  before  were  six  months  within  the 
city  ravaging  and  burning,  and  that  seemed  to  them  too  little 
an  evil,  unless  they  could  deprive  them  of  their  name,  that 
they  might  be  no  more  a  nation.  Again  the  Goths  plundered 
and  ravaged  there  for  a  less  period,  [and]  so  that  they  in 
honour  to  Christianity,  and  through  fear  of  God,  neither 
burnt  the  city,  nor  had  the  desire  to  deprive  them  of  their 
name,  nor  would  they  do  evil  to  any  one  of  them  who  fled  to  the 
house  of  God,  although  they  were  heathens ;  but  were  much 
more  desirous  that  they  might  settle  among  them  in  peace. 
And  with  difficulty  could  any  one  before  flee  or  hide  him- 
self from  the  Gauls.  And  when  the  Goths  had  plundered 
there  a  little  while,  no  one  heard  of  more  than  a  few  slain. 
There  was  seen  the  wrath  of  God,  when  their  brazen  beams 
and  their  images,  when  they  could  not  be  burnt  by  the 
Gaulish  fire,  but  heavenly  fire  at  the  same  time  burnt  them1. 
I  do  not  imagine,  says  Orosius,  now  I  have  long  narratives 
to  relate,  that  I  can  end  them  in  this  book,  so  I  shall  begin 
another. 

BOOK  in. 


Thesis  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  after  the  building  of 
Home,  in  those  days  when  the  Gauls  had  laid  Rome  waste, 
then  was  the  great  and  most  ignominious  peace  between 
Lacedaemon,  a  Greek  country,  and  the  Persians,  after  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  often  overcome  the  Persians.  Then  the 
Persians  enjoined  them  to  have  a  peace  of  three  years  with 
them,  those  that  would ;  and  those  that  would  not  they  would 
seek  with  war.  Thereupon  the  Lacedaemonians  gladly  sub- 
mitted to  the  peace,  on  account  of  the  little  dread  that  was 
inspired  into  them.  By  which  it  may  be  clearly  known  how 
great  a  will  they  had  for  that  war,  as  their  poets  sing  in  their 
songs  and  in  their  fables.  Let  not  such  a  war  appear  to  thee 
anything  agreeable,  says  Orosius,  nor  yet  those  times,  when 
a  man's  enemy  may  so  easily  govern  him  with  words.  After 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  conquered  the  city  of  Athens,  their 
own  nation,  they  exalted  themselves,  and  began  warring  on 
every  side  of  them,  against  their  own  people,  and  against  the 
Persians,  and  against  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  against  the  city  of 
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pe  hi  aep  apeptan.  popbon  )>a  peapan  J?e  J?aep  ut  obplugon.  haepbon 
ept  ]>a  buph  gebogene.  }  haepbon  Thebane.  Dpeca  leobe.  him 
on  pultum  apponen;.  Laecebemome  paepon  ppa  up-ahapene. 
•}>  aegbep  ge  hy  pylp  penbon.  ge  ealle  )>a  neah  peoba.  •)>  hi  opep 
hi  ealle  mihton  anpealb  habban.  ac  him  2Sthenienpe  mib  The- 
bana  pultume  piftptobon.  3  hi  mib  gepeohte  cnypebon : .  Mjxeji 
pam  Laecebemome  gecupon  him  to  latteope  Ipcchbip  pep 
haten.  3  hme  penbon  on  Peppe  mib  pultume.  pi"5  hi  to 
gepeohtanne.  him  J?a  Peppe  mib  heopa  tpam  ealbopmannum 
ongean  comon.  ofcep  hatte  Fapnabupep.  oftep  Dippipapnon;- 
bona  ppa  paepa  Laecebemoma  labteop  pipte  f  he  pi$  fa  tpegen 
hepap  peohtan  pceolbe.  him  ]>a  paebhcepe  geftuhte  f  he  pi$ 
oSepne  ppiS  gename.  f  he  )>one  oflepne  )>e  yS  opepcuman 
mihte.  j  he  ppa  gebybe.  3  hip  aepenbpacan  to  pam  oftpum 
onpenbe.  *j  him  pecgan  het.  f  he  geopnop  polbe  pibbe  pit5 
hme  )>onne  gepinn;.  Pe  J?a  pe  ealbopman  gelypebhce  mib 
pibbe  paepa  aepenba  onpeng.  3  Laecebemoma  pa  hpile  geplym- 
bon  )K)ne  oftepne  ealbopman ;  • 

iEptep  Jam  Peppa  cynmg  benam  pone  ealbopman  hip  pcipe* 
\>e  aep  }>am  ppifte  onpeng  aet  Laecebemomum.  }  hi  gepealbe 
anum  ppeccean.  op  2£thene.  Epeca  bypig.  pe  paep  haten  Lonon. 
~)  hine  penbe  mib  pciphepe  op  Peppum  to  Laecebemomum;. 
25nb  hi  penbon  to  €%yptum  Laecebemome.  3  him  pultumep 
baebon.  3  hi  him  gepealbon  an  c.  paepa  mycclena  ppiepe- 
ftpena ; .  Laecebemome  haepbon  him  to  labteope  aenne  pipne 
man.  peah  he  healt  paepe.  pe  paep  haten  ^Xgepilaup.  3  hun  to 
gylp-popbe  haepbon.  f  him  leoppe  paepe.  f  hi  haepbon  healtne 
cyning  fonne  healt  pice  [  •  pi  pyftSan  on  Sam  pae  togaebepe 
popan.  ~)  Jaep  ppa  ungemethce  gepuhton.  f  '  hi  neah  ealle 
poppupban.  f  napaep  ne  mihte  on  obpum  pige  gepaecan.  paep 
peapS  Laecebemoma  anpealb  3  heopa  bom  alegen;.  Ne 
pene  ic  cpaeft  Opopiup.  J?aet  8Bnig  tpegen  latteopap  emnap 
gepuhton;. 

iEptep  ]>am  Lonon  gelaebbe  pypbe  ept  on  Laecebemome.  "J 
*}>  lanb  buton  ]>aepe  bypig.  on  aelcum  5mgum  mib-ealle  apepte. 
yte  fa  ]>e  aep  ute  o^pa  peoba  anpealba  gypnbon.  him  )>a  gob 
puhte.  ]>aep  hi  mihte  hy  pylpe  aet  ham  .pits  peopbom  bepepian ;  • 
Pippanbep  hatte  pum  Laecebemoma  latteop.  he  gepohte  Lonon 
mib  pcipum.  }>a  he  op  Laecebemomum  pop.   3    paepa  polca 
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Athens  that  they  had  before  laid  waste;  because  the  few 
that  had  fled  from  thence,  had  again  inhabited  the  city,  and 
had  drawn  the  Thebans,  a  Greek  people,  to  their  aid.  The 
Lacedaemonians  were  so  up-lifted,  that  both  they  themselves 
and  all  the  neighbouring  people  imagined  that  they  might 
have  power  over  all  of  them ;  but  the  Athenians,  with  the 
aid  oi  the  Thebans,  withstood  them  and  overcame  them  in 
battle.  After  that  the  Lacedaemonians  chose  a  general  named 
Dercyllidas,  and  sent  him  to  Persia  with  a  force  to  fight 
against  that  nation.  The  Persians  with  their  two  generals, 
one  named  Pharnabazus,  the  other  Tissaphernes,  marched 
against  him.  As  soon  as  the  Lacaedemonian  general  knew 
that  he  should  have  to  fight  against  the  two  armies,  it  seemed 
to  him  most  advisable  to  make  a  truce  with  one,  that  he  might 
the  more  easily  overcome  the  other :  and  he  did  so,  and  sent 
his  messengers  to  the  one,  and  commanded  them  to  say  that 
he  would  rather  have  peace  with  him  than  war.  Thereupon 
the  general  credulously  received  the  message  with  peace,  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  meanwhile  put  the  other  general 
to  flight. 

Afterwards  the  Persian  king  deprived  that  general  of  his 
province,  who  had  previously  accepted  peace  from  the  La- 
cedaemonians, and  gave  it  to  an  exile  from  Athens,  the  Greek 
city,  who  was  named  Conon,  and  sent  him  with  a  fleet  from 
Persia  to  Lacedaemonia.  And  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  the 
Egyptians,  praying  them  for  aid,  and  they  gave  them  a  hun- 
dred large  triremes.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  for  general  a 
wise  man,  although  he  was  lame,  who  was  named  Agesilaus, 
and  had  as  a  vaunt,  that  they  would  rather  have  a  lame  king 
than  a  lame  kingdom.  They  afterwards  came  together  at 
sea,  and  there  fought  so  fiercely  that  they  nearly  all  perished, 
so  that  neither  could  gain  a  victory  over  the  other.  There 
was  the  Lacedaemonian  power  and  glory  prostrated.  I  do  not 
think,  says  Orosius,  that  any  two  leaders  fought  more  equally. 

After  that  Conon  led  an  army  in  return  against  Lacedae- 
monia, and  totally  laid  waste  the  country,  exclusive  of  the 
city,  on  all  sides ;  so  that  to  them  who  before  had  coveted 
power  over  other  nations  abroad,  it  now  seemed  good  if  they 
could  defend  themselves  against  thraldom  at  home.  There 
was  a  Lacedaemonian  general  named  Pisander,  who  went  in 
search  of  Conon  with  a  fleet,  when  he  left  Lacedaemonia, 
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»£3ep  on  oftpum.  mycel  p»l  geplogan ;.  D»p  pupbon  Laece- 
bemome  ppa  ppifce  popplagen.  ^  hi  napop  na&pbon  pyftftan.  ne 
heopa  namon  ne  heopa  anpealb.  ac  heopa  hpype  peapb*  Xche- 
num  to  apa&pneppe.  *J>  hi  pone  ealban  teonan  geppecan  mihton. 
pe  him  on  a&p-bagum  gema&ne  p»p ;.  2Snb  hi  3  Thebane  hi 
gegabepebon.  3  La&cebemome  mib  gepeohte  fohton.  }  hi 
geplymbon.  3  hi  on  heopa  buph  bebpipon.  3  pyftSan  bepaeton ; . 
Da  buphpape  penbon  J>a  a&ptep  fi^epilaupe.  pe  mib  heopa  hepe 
p«p  m  Spam.  J  ba&bon  •}>  he  tiblice  hampeapb  pa&pe.  ^  heopa 
gehulpe.  "^  he  ppa  jebybe.  3  on  Athene  ungeappe  becoman. 
~)  hi  jeplymbon ; .  2£thenienp e  pa&pon  pa  him  pptfe  onbpa&- 
benbe  f  La&cebemonie  opep  hi  pixian  mihton.  fpa  hi  a&p  bybon. 
pop  fam  lytlan  pije.  ]>e  hi  pa  opep  hi  ha&pbon ; .  pi  penbon  )>a 
on  Peppe  a&ptep  Lonone.  ^  hine  ba&bon  f  he  him  on  pultume 
pa&pe.  -y  he  heom  pa&p  ^etiftabe.  *j  hi  mib  micclum  pciphepe 
jepohte.  3  hi  La&cebemome  ma&pt  ealle  apeptan.  3  hi  to  'San 
£ebybon.  f  hy  hi  pylpe  leton  8&£5ep  %e  pop  heane  je  pop  un- 
pp»pte ; .  JEptep  Jam  Eonon  gelenbe  to  2&hene  pa&pe  bypij. 
hip  ealb  cy$$e.  3  pa&p  mib  micclum  gepean  papa  buphleoba 
onpangen  pa&p.  3  he  pa&p  hip  pylpep  lanje  jemynejunje  jeb^be. 
mib  pan  pe  he  jenybbe  a&gfcep  je  Peppe  je  La&cebemonie.  ■£ 
hi  gebetton  pa  buph.  pe  hi  a&p  tobpa&con.  3  eac  f  La&cebe- 
monie  pa&pe  bypij  pyftSan  jehyppume  pa&pon.  peah  hi  a&p  lange 
heopa  ptfeppinnan  pa&pon ;  •  iEptep  peopan  gepmne.  gepeano* 
fee  Peppe  gebubon  ppitS  eallum  Lpa&ca  polce.  na&p  na  poppam 
pe  hi  him  a&mgpa  joba  upan.  ac  popftam  pe  hi  punnon  on 
€jyptie.  f  hi  moptan  pop  him  py  bet  pam  jepinne  pillgangan  > 
He  La&cebemome  ha&pbon  pa  hpile  mapan  unptiUneppa 
ponne  hi  ma&genep  ha&pbon.  3  paepon  ppit&op  pinnenbe  on 
Thebane  ponne  hi  pultumep  ha&pbon.  ~)  hloftum  on  hi 
ptalebon.  0%  hi  abpa&con  Xpcabum  heopa  buph;.  iEpteji 
pam  Thebane  hi  mib  pypbe  jepohton.  3  him  La&cebemome 
o$pe  ongean  bpohton;-  Da  hi  lange  puhton.  pa  clypabe 
La&cebe  ealbopman  to  Hpcabium.  3  ba&bon  f  hi  pa&p  jepeoht- 
ep  jeppicon.  f  hi  mopton  "8a  beaban  bebypian.  pe  heopa 
polcep  opplagen  pa&pon ;  •  Da&t  lp  mib  Epecum  peap.  $  mib 
Cam  popbe  bits  jecyoeb.   hpa&oep  healp   heepft    pone  pje;. 
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and  both  of  these  nations  fought,  one  against  the  other, 
with  great  slaughter.  There  were  the  Lacedaemonians  so 
totally  defeated  that  they  afterwards  had  neither  their  name 
nor  their  power ;  but  their  fall  was  the  raising  up  of  the 
Athenians,  so  that  they  could  avenge  the  old  grudge  which 
in  former  days  had  been  mutual.  And  they  and  the  Thebans 
assembled,  and  sought  the  Lacedaemonians  with  warfare,  and 
put  them  to  flight,  and  drove  them  into  their  city,  and  then 
laid  siege  to  it.  The  inhabitants  thereupon  sent  for  Agesi- 
laus,  who  was  with  their  army  in  Asia,  and  requested  him  to 
return  home  speedily  and  aid  them ;  and  he  did  so,  and  came 
on  the  Athenians  unawares  and  put  them  to  flight.  The 
Athenians  then  greatly  dreaded  lest  the  Lacedaemonians 
should  rule  over  them  as  they  before  had  done,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  little  victory  they  had  gained  over  them.  So 
they  sent  to  Persia  after  Conon,  and  besought  him  to  aid 
them,  to  which  he  consented,  and  sought  them  with  a  large 
fleet,  and  they  laid  waste  the  greater  part  of  Lacedaemonia, 
and  so  reduced  them,  that  they  regarded  themselves  both  as 
too  base  and  too  powerless.  After  that  Conon  landed  at  the 
city  of  Athens,  his  old  country,  and  was  there  received  with 
the  great  joy  of  the  citizens,  and  he  there  made  a  long  re- 
membrance of  himself,  by  compelling  both  the  Persians  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  repair  the  city  which  they  before  had 
rained,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  to  be  thenceforth  obedient 
to  the  city,  although  they  previously  had  long  been  its  adver- 
saries. After  this  war  it  happened  that  the  Persians  offered 
peace  to  all  the  Greek  people,  not  because  they  would  give 
them  any  benefits,  but  because,  being  at  war  with  the  Egyp- 
tians, they  might  the  better  for  themselves  terminate  the 
contest. 

But  the  Lacedaemonians  meanwhile  were  more  restless  than 
powerful,  and  made  war  on  the  Thebans  more  vigorously  than 
their  force  admitted ;  but  stole  on  them  in  bodies,  until  they 
took  their  town  from  the  Arcadians.  After  that  the  Thebans 
sought  them  with  an  army,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  brought 
another  against  them.  "When  they  long  fought  together,  the 
Lacedaemonian  general  called  to  the  Arcadians,  and  requested 
that  they  would  cease  from  fighting,  that  they  might  bury 
the  dead  that  had  fallen  of  their  people.  It  is  a  custom 
mong  the  Greeks  that  with  those  words  it  is  declared  which 
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Fopttan  ic  polbe  ^epecjan.  cpaeft  Opopiup.  hu  Epeca  jepinn. 
pe  op  La&cebemonia  pa&pe  bypij  s&pept  onpta&leb  p»p.  3  mib 
ppell-cpybum  gemeapcian.  s&pept  on  2fchena  fa  buph.  -3 
pjftftan  on  Thebane.  3  pyftSan  on  Boetie.  3  py&ISan  on 
GDacebonie.  pippe  pa&pon  ealle  Epeca  leobe.  3  pjfcfcan  on  pa 
la&ppan  Spam.  3  pa  on  pa  mapan.  3  pyfcflan  on  Peppe.  3 
pyflflan  on  Gjyptie ; .  Ic  p ceal  eac  py  lacop  Romana  lptopia 
ap ecgan.  pe  ic  ongunnen  ha&pbe ; . 


n. 

iEptepi  pam  pe  Romebuph  jetimbpab  p»p  111.  hunb  pintpa  3 
Lxxvi.  pa&p  in  Hchie  eopfcbeopung.  *]  tpa  bypij.  6bopa  3  €hce. 
on  eopftan  bepuncon ;  •  Ic  raa&j  eac  on  upum  ajenum  tibum 
jebc  angmn  pam  pecgan.  peah  hit  ppylcne  enbe  na&pbe.  -jtee 
Eonptantinopohm.  Lpeca  buph.  on  ppylcepe  cpacunje  pa&p.  3 
hype  gepitejab  pa&p  op  poSpa&ptum  mannum.  f  heo  pceolbe  on 
eopftan  bepmcan.  ac  heo  peapft  jepcylb  ouph  pone  cpiptenan 
capepe.  Kpcabiupap.  *]  ouph  •}>  cpiptene  pole,  pe  on  pam  bupgum 
pa&j* I-  f  getacnobe  f  Epipt  ip  eaflmobejpa  help  3  opep- 
mobigpa  pyfi '  •  ODape  ic  ftypep  jem^njobe  ponne  ic  hip  mib- 
ealle  apa&be.  gip  hip  hpa  py  luptpull  mape  to  pitanne.  pece  him 
ponne  pylp>  Da  on  ©"am  bagum  gepeapfl.  fte  Fulpci  •] 
Fahpci.  pe  a&p  pa&pon  Lxx.  pintpa  pitt  Romane  pinnenbe.  f  hi 
hi  pa  opeppunnon.  3  heopa  lanb  opephepgobon.  3  patSe  a&ptep 
pam.  Suttpian  f  pole  pa&pon  hepgienbe  on  Romane.  0$  pa&pe 
bupge  geata ;  •  pit  Romane  s&ptep  flam  hpaebhee  mib  gepeohte 
3  mib  hepgunge  him  popgulbon.  3  hi  geplymbon> 


III. 

iEptep  pam  pe  Romebuph  getimbpab  pa&p  111.  hunb  pintpa 
•j  Lxxxm.  paoa  Lauciup.  pe  o<5pe  naman  peep  haten  Eenutmp. 
3  Quintup.  pe  o$pe  naman  psep  haten  Sepphup.  pa  hi  pa&pon 
conpulap  on  Rome,  gepeapo*  pe  miccla  man-cpealm  on  pam 
lanbe.  nala&p.  ppa  hit  gepuna  ip.  op  untibhcum  gepybepum.  j> 
ip  op  pa&tum  pumepum.  3  op  bpigum  pmtpum.  3  op  peftpe 
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side  has  the  victory.  Because  it  has  been  my  wish  to  relate, 
and  in  narratives  describe,  says  Orosius,  how  the  Greek  war, 
which  first  proceeded  from  the  city  of  Lacedaanon  [extended 
itself],  first  to  the  city  of  Athens,  and  afterwards  to  Thebes, 
and  then  to  Boeotia,  and  then  to  Macedonia  (all  these  were 
Greek  nations),  and  then  to  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  then  to 
the  Greater,  and  then  to  Persia,  and  then  to  Egypt,  I  shall 
the  later  recount  also  the  Eoman  history,  which  I  had 
begun. 

II. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  seventy-six 
years,  there  was  an  earthquake  in  Achaia,  and  two  cities, 
Ebora  and  Helice,  sank  into  the  earth.  I  may  also  in  our 
own  times  relate  a  beginning  like  to  that,  although  it  had 
not  such  an  end :  that  Constantinople,  the  Greek  city,  was 
in  a  similar  quaking,  and  it  was  prophesied  of  it  by  veracious 
men,  that  it  should  sink  into  the  earth ;  but  it  was  shielded 
through  the  Christian  emperor,  Arcadius,  and  through  the 
Christian  people  who  were  in  those  towns.  That  manifested 
that  Christ  is  the  help  of  the  humble  and  the  ruin  of  the 

Eroud.  More  of  this  I  would  have  commemorated  than  I 
ave  altogether  related  of  it :  if  any  one  be  desirous  to  know 
more,  then  let  him  seek  it  himself.  It  happened  in  those 
days  that  the  Volsci  and  Falisci,  who  had  previously  been 
warring  on  the  Eomans  for  seventy  years,  were  overcome  by 
them  and  their  lands  ravaged ;  and  soon  after  that  the  nation 
of  the  Sutrini  laid  waste  the  Soman  [territory]  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  the  city.  After  which  the  fiomans  quickly  requited 
them  with  war  and  destruction,  and  put  them  to  flight. 

III. 

*  After  Borne  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  eighty-three 
years,  when  Lucius,  who  by  another  name  was  caned  Genu- 
cius,  and  Quintus,  who  by  another  name  was  called  Servilius, 
when  these  were  consuls  at  Borne,  happened  the  great  pesti- 
lence in  the  country,  not  as  it  is  wont,  from  unseasonable  bad 
weather — that  is,  from  wet  summers  and  from  dry  winters, 
and  from  fierce  spring  heats,  and  with  excessive  autumnal 
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lencten-haetan.  3  mib  ungemethcan  haeppept-paetan.  3  aeptep- 
haeoan.  ac  an  pmb  com  op  Ealabpia  pealbe.  3  pe  pol  mib 
pam  pinbe;*  Dep  man-cpealm  paep  on  Romanum  pulle  11. 
geape.  open  ealle  men  gehce.  peah  pe  pume  beabe  paepon.  pume 
unease  gebpehte  apeg-comon.  o~5  ^  heopa  bipceopap  paebon.  f 
heopa  gobap  baebon.  j)  him  man  pophte  ampitheatpa.  f  man 
mihte  pone  haefcenipcan  pieman  paepmne  bon  3  heopa  beopol- 
jylb.  ■}>  psepon  openhce  ealle  unclaenneppa  ;  •  pep  pe  magon 
nu.  cpaefl  Opopiup.  fa  geanbpypban.  pe  paep  cpiptenbomep 
piftepfditan  pynbon.  hu  heopa  gobap.  puph  heopa  blotunge.  3 
puph  heopa  beopolgylb.  paep  man-cpealmep  jehulpon.  buton 
paet  hy  ne  onjeaton  mib  hpylcum  pcincpaepte  3  mib  hpylcum 
lotppence  hit  beopla  bybon.  n»p  na  p e  pooa  Ek)b.  f  hi  mib  py 
ypele  pa  menn  ppencton.  to  $on  f  hf  jelypbon  heopa  opppunga. 
3  heopa  beopolgylbum.  3  f  hi  panon  mopton  to  Sam  paplum 
Decuman.  -]  *fi  hi  mopton  tapian  mib  paepe  maepton  bipmpunge. 
ac  heopa  ampitheatpa  pa  psepon  unapimebe.  "J  me  nu  msenig- 
pealb  to  apecganne.  popoon  "Su.  paebep  Hguptinup.  hy  haeppt  on 
tfmum  bocum  ppeotole  gepaeb.  3  ic  gehpam  pille  paepto  taecan. 
pe  hine  hyp  lypt  ma  to  pitanne '  • 

i£ptep  fypon.  on  "8am  ylcan  geape.  tohlab  peo  eopoe  bmnan 
Romebypig.  )>a  paebon  heopa  bipcopap  ept.  f  heopa  gobap 
baebon.  f  him  mon  pealbe  anne  cucenne  mann.  pa  him  puhte 

5hy  heopa  beabpa  to  lyt  haepbon.  -]  peo  eopfte  ppa  ginienbe 
ab.  08  paet  GDapcup.  pe  oftpe  namon  hatte  Luptiup.  mib 
hoppe  "3  mib  psepnum.  paep  on-innan  bepceat.  3  heo  pi$$an 
togaebepe  behlab ;  • 

IV. 

iEptep  'Sam  pe  Romebuph  getimbpeb  paep  111.  hunb  pintpa 
-j  Lxxxvin.  f  Xrallie  opephepgebon  Roraane  lanb  66  1111.  mila  to 
ftaepe  bypig.  *]  pa  buph  mihton  eafte  begitan.  gip  hy  paep  ne 
gepacoban.  poppam  Romane  psepon  ppa  pophte  3  ppa  aemobe.  j> 
hy  ne  penbon  f  hy  pa  buph  b,epepian  mihton .'  *  Sc  paep  on 
mopgen  Titup.  heopa  labteop.  pe  oopan  namon  paep  hafcen 
Qumtmp.  hy  mib  pjrpbe  gepohte.  fcaep  gepeaht  OOanhup  anptg. 
pe  oope  namon  paep  haten  Topcuatup.  pro"  anne  Iiallifcne  mann. 
3  hine  opploh.  3  Titup  Qumtiup  pa  o$pe  pume  gepfymbe.  pume 
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rains  and  after-heats ;  but  a  wind  came  from  the  forest  of 
Calabria,  and  with  that  wind  the  plague.  This  pestilence 
was  full  two  years  in  the  Koman  [territory]  over  all  men 
alike ;  though  some  died,  some  afflicted  with  difficulty  escaped, 
until  their  priests  said  that  their  gods  commanded  amphi- 
theatres to  be  built  for  them,  that  the  heathen  games  might 
therein  be  enacted,  and  their  idolatries,  that  were  manifestly 
all  uncleannesses.  Here  may  we  now,  says  Orosius,  answer 
those  who  are  adversaries  of  Christianity  [who  assert]  how 
their  gods,  through  their  sacrificing  and  their  idolatry,  helped 
them  in  this  pestilence,  only  that  they  knew  not  by  what 
sorcery  and  by  what  artifice  of  devils  they  did  it  (it  was  not 
the  true  God),  [and]  that  they  afflicted  men  with  that  evil,  in 
order  that  they  might  trust  in  their  offerings  and  to  their  idols, 
and  that  they  might  thence  come  at  their  souls,  and  that  they 
might  treat  them  with  the  greatest  contumely ;  for  their  am- 
phitheatres then  were  innumerable,  and  too  many  for  me  to 
relate ;  [and]  because  thou,  Father  Augustine,  hast  manifestly 
said  it  in  thy  books,  I  will  direct  every  one  thereto  who  de- 
sires to  know  more  of  the  subject. 

After  this,  in  the  same  year,  the  earth  yawned  within  the 
city  of  Borne ;  whereupon  their  priests  said  that  their  gods 
commanded  a  living  man  to  be  given  them,  as  it  seemed  to 
them  they  had  had  too  few  of  their  dead.  And  the  earth  so 
continued  gaping,  until  Marcus,  who  by  another  name  was 
called  Curtius,  with  horse  and  weapons  cast  himself  therein, 
and  it  afterwards  closed  together. 

IV. 

After  Home  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
years,  the  Gauls  ravaged  the  Roman  territory  to  within  four 
miles  of  the  city,  and  might  easily  have  gained  the  city,  if 
they  had  not  lost  their  energy,  because  the  Romans  were  so 
timid  and  so  pusillanimous,  that  they  did  not  suppose  they 
could  defend  the  city.  But  on  the  morrow,  Titus,  their 
general,  who  by  another  name  was  called  Quinctius,  sought 
them  with  an  army,  where  Manlius  fought  in  single  combat, 
who  by  another  name  was  called  Torquatus,  with  a  Gaulish 
man,  and  slew  him.  And  of  the  others  Titus  Quinctius  put 
some  to  flight  and  some  he  slew.  How  many  were  there  slain 
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opfloh  1*     Be  Jam  mon  mihte  ongitan  hpa&t  )>»p  opplajen  p»p . 
pa  heopa  pela  Jmpenba  gepangen  pa&p  :- 

V. 

iEptep  flam  pe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paep  1111.  hunb  pmtpa  j 
11.  ■}>  Eaptama  p«pe  bupje  a&penbpacan  comon  to  Rome.  3 
him  jebubon  f  by  ppi^S  him  betpeonum  ha&pbon.  poppon  by  on 
an  lanb  J>a  pmnenbe  pa&pon.  •f  pa&p.  on  Benepente ;  •  GDib  "Sam 
pe  ©a  a&penbpacan  to  Rome  comon.  fa  com  eac  mib  him  peo 
opepma&te  heapbpa&lnep .  3  monegpa  peoba  ypmoa.  feo  lonje 
aepteji  pam  peaxenbe  pa&p .  ppa  hit  heponep  tunnel  on  "8am  tiban 
c^oenbe  pa&pon.  f  hit  pa&p  niht  001  mibne  ba&j.  3  on  pumepe 
tibe  hit  ha^olabe  ptanum  opep  ealle  Romane  ;•  On  Sam 
bagum  pa&f  fflqxanbep  jebopen  on  Eipecum.  ppa  ppa  an  mycel 
yft  come  opep  ealne  mibbaneapb.  3  Ocup.  Peppa  cyninj.  pone 
mon  oflpum  namon  het  Xptecp eppip .  a&ptep  Sam  pe  he  ^Jptum 
pophep^abe.  he  jepop  pifcfcan  on  Iuftana  lanb.  3  heopa  pela 
pophepjabe.  piftBan  on  Ipcamam  pam  lanbe.  he  heopa  ppifce 
peala  jepette  pio"  pone  pa&  pe  mon  Eappia  h»t.  3  hy  pa&p  jepet- 
tene  pnt  jit  oft  pipne  ba&j.  mib  bpabum  polcum.  on  Sam  to- 
hopan.  'p  hy  prime  pifce  Eiob  panon  abo  to  heopa  a£num 
lanbe  ]•  Siftftan  Hptecpeppp  abpa&c  Sifconem.  Fenitia  buph. 
peo  pa&p  pa  pelejapt  on  pam  bagum ;  • 

iEptep  pam  Romane  angunnon  f  Sommticum  jepmn  ymbe 
Eampena  lanb.  hy  pa  lange  3  optpa&blice  ymb  f  puhton.  on 
hpeoppenbum  pjum ;  •  Da  jetujon  Somnite  him  on  pultum 
Pippupan.  €pipa  cynmj.  pone  maeptan  peonb  Romanum;* 
Da&t  jepmn  peapft  hpa&ppe  prime  hpile  jeptilleb.  popJ>on  Punici 
pi$  Romane  pmnan  onjunnon.  pit5"8an  f  jepinn  onjunnen 
paep ;  •  dp  aenij  mann  py.  cpa&t5  Opopup.  pe  on  jeppitum  pmban 
ma&ge.  f  Ianap  bupu  piflfcan  belocen  pupbe.  butan  anum 
geape.  3  *p  pa&p  popftam  pe  Romane  ealne  pone  jeap  on  mann- 
cpealme  la&jan.  a&pept  on  Octavianup  ba&^e.  pa&p  capepep1!- 
•p  hup  ha&pbon  Romane  to  "8am  anum  tacne  jepopht.  f  on 
ppylce  healpe  ppylce  hy  J>onne  pmnenbe  beon  polbon.  ppa  puft. 
ppa  nopfc.  ppa  ept.  ppa  pept.  ponne  unbjrbon  hy  pa  bupu.  pe  on 
pa  healpe  open  pa&p.  f  hy  be  pam  pipton  hpibep  hy  pceolbon.  3 
mib  pam  pe  hy  oapa  bupa  hpylce  opene  jepapon.  ponne  tujon 
hy  heopa  bpa&jl  bupan  cneop.  ^  jipebon  hy  to  pije.  ^  be  J>am 
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may  be  conceived  from  this  [circumstance],  that  many  thou- 
sands of  them  were  taken. 


V. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  two  years, 
messengers  came  from  the  city  of  Carthage  to  Rome,  and 
proposed  that  they  should  have  peace  between*  them,  because 
they  were  warring  together  in  a  country,  that  was,  in  Bene- 
ventum.  When  the  messengers  came  to  Rome,  with  them 
also  came  the  overwhelming  calamity  and  miseries  of  many 
nations,  which  went  on  increasing  long  after  that,  as  the  stars 
of  heaven  at  that  time  testified,  so  that  it  was  night  till  mid- 
day, and  at  one  time  it  hailed  stones  over  all  the  Roman 
[territory].  In  those  days  Alexander  was  born  in  Greece,  as 
a  great  tempest  comes  over  all  the  earth ;  and  Ochus,  king 
of  Persia,  who  by  another  name  is  called  Artaxerxes,  after  he 
had  laid  Egypt  waste,  proceeded  to  the  land  of  the  Jews  and 
destroyed  many  of  them ;  afterwards  in  the  land  of  Hyrcania ; 
he  settled  many  of  them  by  the  sea  called  the  Caspian,  and 
they  are  yet  settled  there  to  this  day  in  considerable  numbers, 
in  the  hope  that  at  some  time  God  will  conduct  them  thence 
to  their  own  land.  After  that  Artaxerxes  took  Sidon,  a  city 
of  Phoenicia,  which  was  the  wealthiest  in  those  days. 

After  that  the  Romans  began  the  Samnite  war  about  the 
land  of  Campania.  They  fought  long  and  often  for  it  with 
alternate  victories.  The  Samnites  then  drew  to  their  aid 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Romans. 
That  war  was,  nevertheless,  for  some  time  suspended,  because 
the  Carthaginians  had  begun  to  war  on  the  Romans  since 
that  (the  Samnite)  war  was  begun.  If  there  be  any  man, 
says  Orosius,  who  can  find  in  writings  that  the  door  of  Janus 
was  afterwards  closed,  except  for  one  year,  and  that  was  be- 
cause  the  Romans  were  all  that  year  afflicted  with  the  pesti- 
lence, first  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Octavianus.  That 
temple  the  Romans  had  built  for  that  one  sign:  that  on 
whatever  side  they  would  be  at  war,  whether  south,  or  north, 
or  east,  or  west,  they  then  undid  the  door  which  was  opened  on 
that  side,  that  they  might  thereby  know  whither  they  should 
[proceed]  ;  and  wnen  they  saw  any  one  of  the  doors  open, 
they  then  drew  up  their  robe  above  the  knee,  and  prepared 
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piptan  f  hy  piB  pum  pole  ppit$  ne  ha&pbon.  }  Jwniie  hy  ppifc 
hsepbon.  J>onne  paepon  ealle  "5a  bupa  betynebe.  3  hi  leton  heopa 
hpa&jl  opbune  to  potum  ;•  Sc  papa  Octavianup  pe  capepe  to 
pice  penj.  pa  pupbon  Ianap  bupa  betjnebe. 3  peapft  pbb  3  ppio" 
opep  ealne  mibbangeapb : .  iEptep  pam  pe  Peppe  pprtS  £enamon 
pi$  Romanum.  pfcfcan  gehcobe  eallum  polcum.  f  hy  Romanum 
unbeppeobeb  pa&pe.  3  heopa  ®  to  behealbenne.  3  ppa 
pprtte  pone  ppiC  lupebon.  f  him  leoppe  p»p.  f  hy  Romanipce 
cynmgap  haepbon.  ponne  op  heopa  agnum  cynne ;  •  On  pam 
p»p  ppeotole  getacnab  f  nan  eopfchc  mann  ne  mihte  ppylce 
lupe  *)  Tyylce  pbbe  opep  ealne  mibbangeapb  gebon  ppylce 
pa  p»p:>  Xc  heo  pop  8am  pa&p  pe  Epipt  on  pam  bagum 
gebopen  p«p.  pe  pbb  lp  heoponpape  }  eopSpape ; .  D»t  eac 
Octavianup  ppeotole  getacnobe.  pa^a  Romana  him  polbon 
opppian.  ppa  ppa  heopa  gepuna  p»p.  3  paebon.  •}>  peo  pbb  on  hip 
mihte  p»pe.  ac  he  a&goep  pleah.  ge  fa  ba&b  ge  fa  pa&gene.  3 
eac  pylp  paebe.  f  peo  ba&b  hip  na&pe.  ne  eac  beon  ne  mihte 
nanep  eopfthcep  mannep.  f  ealne  populbe  ppylce  pbbe  bpmgan 
mihte.  f  tpa  peoba  a&p  habban  ne  mihton.  na  f  ls&ppe  pa&p.  tpa 
gema&gtta  \  • 


VI. 

^Eptep  9am  pe  Romebuph  getimbpeb  pa&p  1111.  hunb  pintpum 
3  yui.  gepeapft  ■}>  Romane  3  Latme  punnon;*  On  pam 
popraan  gepeohte  peapft  Romana  conpnl  opplagen.  GOanliup.  pe 
o&pum  namon  pa&p  haten  Topcuatup.  3  heopa  o$ep  conpul. 
pe  mon  Deciup  het.  3  oftpum  namon  CDupe.  hip  agenne 
puna  opploh.  poppon  he  opepbpa&c  heopa  gecpibpa&benne. 
f  pa&p.  f  hy  ha&pbon  gecpeben.  f  hy  ealle  emnlice  on  Latme 
tengbon  ;•  Kc  pa&p  an  ut-apceat  op  Latina  pepobe  *j  anpigep 
baeb.  3  him  pa&p  conpulep  punu  ongean  com.  3  hine  pa&p 
opploh ;  •  Fop  pam  gjlte  nolbon  Romane  bpmgan  pam  conpule 
pone  tpramphan.  J>e  heopa  gepuna  pa&p.  peh  he  pge  ha&pbe1  !• 

On  pam  a&ptepan  geape  pa&p.  GOmutia  hatte  an  pipman.  pe 
on  heopa  pipan  pceolbe  nunne  beon.  peo  ha&pbe  gehaten  heopa 
gybenne  Dianan.  f  heo  polbe  hype  hp  on  p»mnanhabe  ahbban. 
)m  popla&j  heo  hy  pona;.  py  }>a  Romane.  pop  pam  gylte  }>e 
heo  hype  gehat  aleah.  ppa  cuce  hy  on  eopCan  bebulpon.  *j  nu 
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them  for  war ;  by  which  it  was  known  that  with  some  nation 
they  were  not  at  peace.  And  when  they  had  peace,  then  all 
the  doors  were  closed,  and  they  let  their  robe  down  to  their 
feet.  But  when  the  emperor  Octavianus  succeeded  to  the 
empire,  then  were  the  doors  of  Janus  closed,  and  there  was 
peace  and  quiet  over  all  the  earth.  After  the  Persians  had 
made  peace  with  the  Romans,  it  pleased  all  nations  to  be 
subject  to  the  Romans  and  to  observe  their  law;  and  so 
greatly  did  they  love  that  peace,  that  it  was  more  agreeable 
to  them  to  have  Roman  kings  than  of  their  own  race.  By 
which  it  was  manifestly  indicated  that  no  earthly  man  could 
cause  such  love  and  such  peace  over  all  the  earth  as  that  was. 
But  it  was  because  Christ  was  born  in  those  days,  who  is  the 
peace  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  and  of  earth.  That  also 
Octavianus  manifestly  indicated,  when  the  Romans  would 
sacrifice  to  him,  as  was  their  wont,  and  said  that  the  peace 
was  through  his  might ;  but  he  disclaimed  both  the  act  and 
the  speech,  and  also  said  himself,  that  the  deed  was  not  his, 
nor  could  it  be  of  any  earthly  man,  that  could  bring  such 
peace  to  all  the  world,  what  previously  two  nations  couldnot 
have,  nor,  what  was  less,  two  families. 

VI. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  eight  years, 
it  befel  that  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  made  war.  fn  the 
first  battle  the  Roman  consul,  Manlius,  who  by  another  name 
was  called  Torquatus,  was  slain;  and  their  other  consul, 
named  Decius,  and  by  another  name,  Mus,  slew  his  own  son, 
because  he  transgressed  their  agreement,  which  was,  that 
they  had  declared  they  would  all  equally  assail  the  Latins. 
But  there  one  of  the  Latin  army  rushed  iorth  and  demanded 
a  single  combat,  and  the  consul's  son  advanced  against  him 
and  there  slew  him.  For  that  crime  the  Romans  would  not 
bring  the  triumph  to  the  consul,  which  was  their  custom,  al- 
though he  had  the  victory. 

In  the  year  after  this,  a  woman  named  Minucia,  who  in  their 
manner  is  said  to  have  been  a  nun,  had  promised  their  god- 
dess Diana  that  she  would  pass  her  life  in  maidenhood ;  but 
she  soon  committed  fornication.  The  Romans  thereupon,  for 
the  sin  of  having  belied  her  vow,  buried  her  alive  in  the 
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gyt  to-ba&ge.  yam  $flte  to  tacne.  mon  haet  f  lanb  manpelb. 
j>»ji  hy  mon  bypibe  > 

Rafte  aptep  f  am.  on  J>»pa  tpegpa  conpula  bsege.  Haubiup.  ]>e 
oftpum  namon  hatte  GOapcellup.  *j  Ualepianup.  j>e  oftnum 
namon  hatte  Flaccuf .  "5a  gepeapS  hit.  peh  hit  me  pconbhc  py. 
ep®$  Opopiup.  •f  pume  Romana  pip  on  ppylcum  pcmlace  pupbon. 
~]  on  fpylcum  pobum  bpeame.  f  hy  polbon  ©lcne  mann.  je  pip 
je  pa&pneb.  paepa  J>e  hy  mihton.  mib  attpe  acpellan.  ~)  on  mete 
oftfte  on  bpmce  to  ge&cganne  jepyllan.  3  ])  lange  bonbe  pa&pon. 
»p  f  pole  pipte  hpanon  f  ypel  come,  buton  f  hy  pa&bon  f  hit 
upane  op  }>aepe  lypte  come.  a&p  hit  Jmph  a&nne  peopne  mann 
jeyppeb  peapfc1 ;  .  Da  pa&pon  ealle  fa  pip  bepopan  Romana  pitan 
gelaftobe.  pa&pa  p«p  111.  hunb  -3  Lxxx. 3  J>»p  pa&pon  jenybbe.  f 
hy  ])  ilce  Jnjebon  f  hy  ®p  o$pum  pealbon.  f  hy  p»p  beabe 
pa&pon  bepopan  eallum  )>am  mannum  *. 


VII. 

^Sptep  }>am  )>e  Romebuph  getimbpeb  pa&p  1111.  hunb  pmtpa 
"3  xxn.  fflexanbep.  €pipotapum  cynmj.  )>a&p  mapan  Xlexanbpep 
earn,  he  mib  eallum  hip  ma&gene  pi$  Romane  pinnan  ongan. 
1  a&t  Sommte  gema&pe  3  Romana  gepa&t.  3  ]>a  mhptan  lanb- 
leobe  on  a&gbpe  healpe  him  on  pultum  geteah.  oft  8omnite 
him  gepuhton  pi$.  3  J>one  cynmg  opploh;.  Nu  ic  ftipep  32ex- 
anbpep  hep  gemynbgabe.  cpa&$  Opopiup.  nu  ic  pille  eac  pa&p 
mapan  Hlexanbpep  jemunenbe  beon,  pa&p  oopep  nepan.  J>eh  ic 
ymbe  Romana  gepmn  on  Jam  jeap  jepime  popS.  0$  ^  [ic] 
geteleb  ha&bbe;. 

Ic  pceal  hpa&ppe  ept-gepenban.  f  ic  a&lcne  hugu  ba&l  jepecge 
30exanbpep  baeba. 3  hu  Phihppup.  hip  pa&bep.  1111.  hunb  pmtpum 
a&ptep  J>am  J>e  Romebuph  getimbpeb  pa&p.  he  peng  to 
GOaceboma  pice  3  Epecum.  3  ])  ha&pbe  xxv.  pmtpa.  3  bmnan 
pa&m  geapum  he  geeobe  ealle  pa  cyne-picu  pe  on  Epecum 
pa&pon  :•  35n  pa&p  35thenienpe.  ooep  pa&p  Thebane.  111.  pa&p 
Theppah.  1111.  La&cebemome.  v.  Folcenpep.  vi.  GOepi.  vn.  GDace- 
bonie.  f  he  a&pept  ha&pbe  ;•  Phihppup.  pa  he  cmht  pa&p.  he  pa&p 
Thebanum  to  jiple  jepealb  Gpammunbe.  Jam  ptponjan  cyninje. 
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earth ;  and  now  to  this  day,  in  token  of  that  Bin,  that  land  is 
called  the  "  Campus  sceleratus,"  where  she  was  buried. 

Soon  after  that,  in  the  time  of  the  two  consuls,  Claudius, 
who  by  another  name  was  called  Marcellus,  and  Valerius, 
who  by  another  name  was  called  Flaccus,  it  befel,  though  I 
feel  shame,  says  Orosius,  [to  relate  it],  that  some  Eoman 
women  were  in  such  [a  state  of]  magical  delusion  and  such 
frantic  passion,  that  they  would  kill  every  human  being,  both 
female  and  male,  that  they  could,  by  poison,  and  give  it 
them  to  take  either  in  food  or  drink.  And  this  they  did  for 
a  long  time,  before  the  people  knew  whence  the  evil  came, 
only  that  they  said  it  came  from  above,  from  the  air,  until  it 
was  made  known  by  a  slave.  Thereupon  all  those  women 
were  summoned  before  the  Eoman  senators  (there  were 
three  hundred  and  eighty  of  them),  and  were  there  forced  to 
consume  that  which  they  had  before  given  to  others,  so 
that  they  died  before  all  those  men. 

VII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  twenty-two 
years,  Alexander,  king  of  the  Epirots,  the  uncle  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  began  to  war  on  the  Eomans  with  all  his  power, 
and  posted  himself  on  the  boundary  of  the  Samnites  and 
Eomans,  and  drew  to  his  aid  the  nearest  people  of  the  coun- 
try on  either  side,  until  the  Samnites  fought  against  them 
and  slew  the  king.  Now  I  have  here  made  mention  of  this 
Alexander,  says  Orosius,  I  will  also  mention  the  Great  Alex- 
ander, the  other's  nephew ;  although  I  shall  recount  concern- 
ing the  Eoman  wars  in  that  year,  until  I  have  related  them. 

I  shall,  however,  retrograde,  that  I  may  relate  every,  even 
small,  portion  of  Alexander's  deeds ;  and  how  his  father, 
Philip,  four  hundred  years  after  the  building  of  Eome,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  realm  of  Macedonia  and  the  Greeks,  and  held 
it  for  twenty-five  years,  and  in  those  years  he  conquered  all 
the  states  that  were  in  Greece.  One  was  the  Athenian,  the 
second  was  the  Theban,  the  third  was  the  Thessalian,  the 
fourth  the  Lacedaemonian,  the  fifth  the  Phocian,  the  sixth 
the  Moesian,  the  seventh  Macedonia,  which  he  had  first. 
When  a  boy,  Philip  had  been  given  as  a  hostage  to  the 
Thebans,  to  Epaminondas,  that  powerful  king  and  most 
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3  pun  gela&pebeptan  pmlopope.  ppam  hip  agnum  bpeftep 
Klexanbpe.  pe  La&cebemonia  pice  pa  ha&pbe.  3  nub  him  gelasneb 
peaptt.  on  pam  $pym  geapum  pa  he  top  pcef  *•  Ba  pea^S 
ffiexanbep  opplagen.  hip  bpooop.  ppom  hip  agenpe  mebep.  pch 
heo  hype  ooepne  pinu  eac  a&p  opploge.  pop  hype  gehgepneppe. 
^  heo  pa&f  Phihppupep  pteopmobop;.  Da  peng  Phwppup  to 
GDa&cebonia  pice.  "}  hit  ealle  hpile  on  miclan  pleo  3  on  micla& 
eapf  eftan  ha&pbe.  f  a&goep  ge  him1  monn  utane  op  oftpum  lanbe 
him  onpann.  ge  eac  *p  hip  agen  pole  ymb  hip  agen  peoph  pypebe. 
paet  him  pa  set  nihptan  leoppe  pa&p.  f  he  ute  punne  ponne  he 
set  ham  pa&pe ;  •  pip  popme  gepeoht  pa&p  piS  Sthenienpe.  3  hy 
opepponn.  3  aeptep  J>am  pi"5  Ilhpicop.  )>e  pe  Pulgape  hataft.  3 
heopa  ma&nig  pupenb  opploh.  }  heopa  m»ptan  buph  geeobe. 
Lapippan.  3  pftfcan  on  Theppah  he  f  gepmn  ppioopt  by  be.  pop 
tope  pilnunge  )>e  he  polbe  hy  him  on  pultum  geteon.  pop 
heopa  pigcpa&pte.  3  popfton  pe  hy  cufton  on  hoppum  ealpa 
polca  peohtan  betpt.  3  s&pept  hy  pa.  a&g&ep  ge  pop  hip  ege  ge 
pop  hip  olecunge.  him  to  gecypbon ;  •  Pe  pa  gegabepabe.  nub 
heopa  pultume  3  mib  hip  agenum.  a&gftep  ge  pibenbe  ge  gang- 
enbpa.  unopeppunnenbbce  hepe ;  • 

iEptep  pam  pe  Phihppnp  ha&pbe  Sthemenpe  3  Theppah  him 
unbeppiobeb.  he  begeat  ffpuhep  bohtop  him  to  pipe.  CDalo- 
polum  cynmgep.  ObmphiaSe  heo  pa&p  hatenu ; .  Kpuhep  penbe 
f  he  hip  pice  gemichan  pceolbe.  pa  he  hip  bohtop  Phihppupe 
pealbe.  ac  he  hine  on  pa&pe  pununge  gebanb.  3  him  on  genua 
•}>  he  pylF  ha&pbe.  3  hine  priftSan  poppenbe.  0$  he  hip  lip  poplet  •. 
iEptep  pam  Fhilippup  peaht  on  Othone  pa  buph.  on  Thebana 
pice.  *]  him  pa&p  peapft  f  otSep  eage  mib  anpe  plan  ut- 
apcoten  *  •  pe  peh-hpa&$pe  pa  buph  gepann.  3  eall  f  man- 
cynn  acpealbe.  f  he  pa&pmne  gemette.  3  a&ptep  pam  nub 
hip  peappum  he  geeobe  eall  Epeca  pole,  poppon  heopa  gepuna 
pa&p.  f  hi  polbon  op  a&lcepe  bypig  him  pylp  anpealb  habban.  3 
nan  oftep  unbeppybeb  beon.  ac  pa&pon  him  ppa  betpeonum 
pmnenbe ; .  Da  ba&bon  hy  Phihppup  a&pt  op  anpe  bypig  ponne 
op  ofleppe.  f  he  him  on  pultume  pa&pe  pi$  $a  pe  him  onpunnon ;  • 
ponne  he  pa  opepppioeb  ha&pbe.  pe  he  ponne  onpmnenbe  pa&p. 
mib  pam  polce  pe  hine  a&p  pultumep  ba&b.  ponne  bybe  he  him 
a&g$ep  to  anpealban.  ppa  he  betytegabe  ealle  Epece  on  hip 
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learned  philosopher,  by  his  own  brother,  Alexander,  who  then 
had  the  realm  of  Lacedaemonia,  and  was  taught  by  him 
(BpamraondaB)  during  the  three  years  that  he  was  there. 
Then  was  Alexander,  his  brother,  slain  by  his  own  mother, 
although  she  had  before  slain  also  her  other  son,  for  the  sake 
of  her  adultery,  and  she  was  Philip's  stepmother.  Philip  then 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  and  held  it  all  the  while 
in  great  peril  and  with  great  difficulty ;  for  both  from  with- 
out, from  other  countries,  war  was  made  on  him,  and  his 
own  people  also  plotted  against  his  life,  so  that  at  last  it  was 
preferable  to  him  to  make  war  abroad  than  to  be  at  home. 
His  first  war  was  with  the  Athenians,  and  them  he  overcame ; 
and  after  that  with  the  Ulyrians,  whom  we  call  Bulgarians, 
and  of  them  he  slew  many  thousands,  and  took  Larissa,  their 
largest  city,  and  afterwards  carried  on  the  war  principally 
against  the  Thessalians,  in  consequence  of  his  desire  to  draw 
them  to  his  aid,  on  account  of  their  military  skill,  and  because 
they  of  all  people  could  fight  the  best  on  horses ;  and  at  the 
first,  either  through  dread  of  him,  or  through  his  flattery,  they 
turned  to  him.  He  then,  with  their  force  and  with  his  own, 
gathered  an  invincible  army  of  both  horse  and  foot. 

After  Philip  had  reduced  the  Athenians  and  Thessalians 
under  his  subjection,  he  obtained  the  daughter  of  Arucha, 
king  of  the  Molossians,  to  wife,  whose  name  was  Olympias. 
Arucha  thought  that  he  should  increase  his  kingdom  when 
he  gave  his  daughter  to  Philip ;  but  he  confined  him  to  his 
dwelling,  and  took  from  him  what  he  already  had,  and  after- 
wards banished  him,  until  he  ended  his  life.  After  that, 
Philip  fought  against  the  city  of  Methone,  in  the  Theban 
realm,  and  there  was  one  of  his  eyes  shot  out  with  an 
arrow.  He,  nevertheless,  won  the  city,  and  slew  all  the 
people  that  he  found  in  it.  And  afterwards,  by  his  artifices, 
he  conquered  all  the  Greek  nations,  because  it  was  their 
usage,  that  they  would  of  every  city  have  the  power  to 
themselves,  and  no  one  be  subject  to  another,  but  were  thus 
warring  among  themselves.  They  then  besought  Philip,  first 
from  one  city,  then  from  another,  that  he  would  aid  them 
against  those  who  were  warring  against  them.  Then,  when 
he  had  overpowered  those  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war, 
with  [the  aid  of]  the  people  who  had  before  sought  his  help, 
he  reduced  them  both  to  his  subjection.     Thus  he  deluded 
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gepealb;.  Da  Epece  f  fa  unbepgeatan.  3  eac  him  ppioe 
opflmcenbum.  f  hy  an  cynmj.  ppajftelice  buton  ®lcon  jepinne. 
on  hij*  gepealb  befpybian  pceolbe.  gehce  3  hi  him  feopienbe 
psepon.  he  hy  eac  op1  oftpum  polcum  optpasbhce  on  feopot 
p ealbe.  f  e  «p  nan  pole  ne  mihte  mib  gepeohte  gepinnan.  hy  fa 
ealle  pio*  hme  gepmn  up-ahopon.  3  he  hrne  geeaftmebbe  to 
fam  polce.  fe  he  himfsep  heapbopt  anbpeb.  ])  pa&ponTheppali. 
3  on  hy  gelec  ^  hy  mib  him  on  Sthene  punnon;.  Da  hy 
to  fam  gema&pe  comon  mib  heopa  pypbe.  }>a  heepbon  hy  heopa 
clupan  belocene ; .  Da  Philippup  f  aep-bmnan  ne  mihte.  f  he 
hip  teonan  geppa&ce.  he  fa  penbe  on  )>a  ane  f  e  him  )>a  getpype 
paepon.  "3  heopa  buph  gepop.  }  •}>  pole  mib-ealle  popbybe. 
3  heopa  hepgap  topeapp.  ppa  he  ealle  bybe.  fe  he  ahpep  ge- 
mette.  ge  eac  hip  agene.  ofi  f  him  fa  bipceopap  psebon.  f  ealle 
gobap  him  yppe  paepon.  3  piftpinnenbe.  3  }>eah  hy  him  ealle  yppe 
paepe  on  fain  xxv.  pmtpum.  fe  he  pmnenbe  pa&jrj  3  peohtenbe. 
he  na  opeppunnen  ne  peapft ;  .  iEptep  fam  he  gepop  on  Eappa- 
bociam  f  lanb.  3  f»p  ealle  }>a  cymngap  mib  hip  ppice 
opploh.  5  ry^831  ealle  Eappabociam  him  gehyppumebon. 
3  hme  pifctJan  penbe  on  hip  "Spy  gebpofipa.  3  eenne  opploh.  3  fa 
tpegen  ofcplugon  on  Ohnthum  fa  buph.  peo  p«p  paeptapt  3 
pelegapt  GDascebonia  picep.  3  him  Phihppup  aeptep  pop.  3  fa 
buph  abpsec.  3  fa  bpofop  opploh.  3  eall  f»t  fa&pmne  p»p. 
fa  f py  gebpofcpa  na&pon  na  Phihppupe  gemebpeb.  ac  paepon 
gepaebpeb ; . 

On  fam  bagum.on  Thpacia  fam  lanbe.  pa&pon  tpegen  cynmgap 
Jrmb  f  pice  pmnenbe.  fa  paepon  gebpoftpa.  fa  penbon  hy  to 
Phihppupe.  3  baebon  f  he  hy  ymbe  f  pice  gepembe.  3  on 
faepe  gepitneppe  paepe  $  hit  emne  gebaeleb  psepe;*  pe  fa 
Philippup  to  heopa  gemote  com  mib  micelpe  Fypbe.  3  fa 
cynmgap  begen  opploh.  3  ealle  fa  pitan.  3  peng  him  to  Sam 
picum  bam ; .  ^Eptep  fam  Xthenienpe  baebon  Philippup.  f  he 
heopa  labteop  psepe  plS  Focenpep  fam  polce.  feh  hy  eep  heopa 
clupan  him  ongean  beluce.  3  f  he  ofcep  fa&pa  bjfbe.  oSSe  hy 
gepembe  oftAe  him  gepultumabe.  f  hy  hy  opeppmnan  mihtan. 
he  him  fa  gehet.  f  he  him  gepultumian  polbe.  f  hy  hy  opep- 
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alt  Greece  into  his  power.  When  the  Greeks  became  sen- 
sible of  that,  and  also  being  sorely  mortified  that  a  king,  so- 
easily,  without  any  war,  should  reduce  them  under  his 
power,  as  though  they  were  his  slaves  (he  also  often 
sold  them  in  thraldom  to  other  nations,  whom  before  no 
nation  could  overcome  in  war)  ;  they  thereupon  all  raised 
war  against  him,  and  he  humbled  himself  to  that  people 
whom  he  most  sorely  dreaded,  namely,  the  Thessalians,  and 
by  his  flattery  induced  them  to  make  war  with  him  on  the 
Athenians.  When  they  came  to  the  boundary  with  their 
army,  tbey  [the  Athenians]  had  shut  up  all  the  passes. 
When  Philip  could  not  enter,  that  he  might  avenge  his 
mishap,  he  turned  against  those  who  alone  had  been  true  to* 
him  and  took  their  city,  and  slew  all  the  people  and  over- 
threw their  temples,  as  he  did  all  that  he  found  in  any  place, 
yea,  even  his  own,  until  the  priests  said  to  him  that  all  the  gods 
were  wroth  with  him,  and  warring  against  him ;  and  although 
they  all  were  wroth  with  him  for  the  five-and-twenty  years 
that  he  was  engaged  in  war  and  fighting,  he  was  not  over- 
come. He  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  land  of  Cappadocia, 
and  there,  by  his  treachery,  slew  all  the  kings,  and  after- 
wards all  Cappadocia  submitted  to  him ;  and  he  afterwards 
turned  against  his  three  brothers  and  slew  one  [of  them], 
and  the  two  fled  to  the  town  of  Olynthus,  which  was  the 
strongest  and  wealthiest  of  the  realm  of  Macedonj  and 
Philip  followed  them  and  captured  the  town,  and  slew  his 
brothers  and  all  that  were  in  it.  The  three  brothers  were 
not  [related]  to  Philip  by  the  mother,  but  by  the  father. 

In  those  days,  in  the  country  of  Thrace,  there  were  two 
kings  contending  for  the  kingdom  ;  they  were  brothers. 
They  then  sent  to  Philip,  and  prayed  that  he  would  recon- 
cile them  with  regard  to  the  kingdom,  and  be  witness  that  it 
was  equally  divided.  Philip  thereupon  came  to  their  assem- 
bly with  a  large  army,  and  slew  both  the  kings  and  all  their 
councillors,  and  succeeded  to  both  the  kingdoms.  After  that 
the  Athenians  prayed  Philip  to  be  their  leader  against  the 
Phocians,  although  they  had  previously  closed  their  passes 
against  him;  and  that  he  would  do  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  either  reconcile  them,  or  aid  them  that  they  might 
overcome  them  [the  Phocians].  He  thereupon  promised 
them  that  he  would  aid  them,  so  that  they  should  conquer 
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punnon;.  €ac  »c  pam  dean  cippe.  basban  Foeenpe  hip 
pultumep  piA  2Sthene.  he  him  pa  gehet  pset  he  hj  gepeman 
polbe ; .  Sittftan  he  pa  clupan  on  hip  jepealbe  haepbe.  pa  bjfce 
he  him  eac  pa  picu  co  gepealban.  3  hip  hepe  geonb  pa  bftiig 
toba&lbe.  3  he  bebeab.  ■}>  hy  f  lanb  hepgienbe  psepon.  oB  f 
hy  hit  apepton.  f  pam  pice  pi&p  ®£pep  pa.  $e  ^  hy  jj  maepte 
ypel  popbepan  pceolbon.  je  eac  f  hy  hip  pcipan  ne  bopptan.  ae 
he  ealle  pa  piccftan  popplean  het.  3  pa  oflpe  pume  on  ppaecprtS 
poppenbe.  pume  on  o8pa  meapca  jepette;.  Spa  he  Phihppup 
pa  miclan  pica  jemfcepabe.  peh  pe  sep  anpa  jehpylc  feabe  f 
hit  opep  momge  oope  anpealb  habban  mihte.  paet  hy  pa  act 
mhptan.  hy  pylpe  to  nohte  bema&tan ;. 

Phihppupe  gepuhte  a&ptep  pam.  f  he  on  lanbe  ne  mihte 
pam  polce  mib  gipum  gecpeman.  pe  him  on  jimbel  paepon  mib- 
pmnenbe.  ac  he  papa  gegabepabe.  3  picmgap  pupbon.  3  fona 
set  anum  cyppe  anc.  ]  eahtati£  ceap-pcipa  gepengon;.  Da 
ceap  he  him  ane  buph  pi^S  pa  pa&.  Bizantium  p«p  haten.  to 
pon.  f  him  gelicobe.  f  hy  peep  mihton  betpt  bmnan  ppifc 
habban.  3  eac  f  hy  peep  gehenbapte  ps&pon  gehpylc  lanb 
panon  to  pmnanne.  ac  him  pa  buph-leobe  p«p  piftcpaetam. 
Phihppup  mib  hip  pultume  hy  bepaet  3  him  onpann  ;•  8eo  ike 
Bizantium  psep  aepept  getimbpeb  ppam  Paupama.  Laecebemoma 
labteope.  3  a&ptep  pam  ppam  Eonptantmo.  $am  cpiptenan 
capepe.  geieceb.  3  be  hip  namon  heo  psep  gehatenu  Eonptan- 
tinopohm.  3  lp  nu  f  heahpte  cyne-petl.  3  heapob  eallep  eapt- 
picep;.  ^Eptep  'Sam  pe  Phihppnp  lange  pa  buph  bepeten 
haepbe.  pa  oppuhte  him  f  he  f  peoh  to  peflenne  ncepbehip  hepe. 
ppa  hy  gepuna  psepon.  he  pa  hip  hepe  on  tpa  toba&lbe.  pam 
ymb  pa  buph  paet.  3  he  mib  pumum  hlottum  pop  "3  manega 
bypig  bepeapobe.  on  Ehepanipce.  Cpeca  polce.  3  priftan  pop  011 
Scrfttie.  mib  2Qexanbpe  hip  punu.  paep  2&heap  pe  cynmg  pice 
haepbe.  pe  sep  hip  gepopta  p»p  pi#  IpSpiana  gepinne.  3  pa  on  f 
lanb  papan  polbe.  ac  hy  pa  lanb-leobe  priS  f  jepapneboo,  3 
him  mib  pypbe  ongean  popan ;  •  Da  paet  pa  Phihppup  geahpobe. 
pa  penbe  he  a&ptep  mapan  pultume  to  pam  pe  "8a  buph  ymb- 
pecen  haepbon.  3  mib  eallum  maegene  on  hy  pop;.     Deh  pe 
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them.  At  the  same  time  the  Phocians  also  prated  him  to 
aid  them  against  the  Athenians.  He  then  promised  that  he 
would  settle  their  difference.  After  he  had  the  passes  in  his 
power,  he  also  reduced  those  countries  to  subjection,  and  dis- 
persed his  army  among  all  the  towns,  and  commanded  that 
they  should  harry  the  land  until  they  had  laid  it  waste.  That 
was  a  calamity  to  the  people,  both  that  they  had  to  bear  that 
greatest  of  evils,  and  also  that  they  could  not  free  them- 
selves from  it ;  for  he  had  commanded  all  the  most  powerful 
to  be  slain,  and  of  the  others  sent  some  into  exile,  [and] 
placed  some  in  other  confines.  Thus  did  Philip  humble 
those  large  realms,  although  each  of  them  before  had  ima- 
gined that  it  could  have  power  over  many  others ;  so  that  at 
last  they  esteemed  themselves  as  nought. 

It  seemed  to  Philip  after  that,  that  on  land  he  could  not 
conciliate  the  people  with  gifts  who  had  been  constantly 
fighting  [in  alliance]  with  him,  but  he  collected  ships,  and 
they  became  pirates,  and  soon,  at  one  time,  they  captured  a 
hundred  and  eighty  merchant-ships.  He  then  chose  him  a 
city  on  the  sea  called  Byzantium,  in  order  (what  seemed  de- 
sirable to  him)  that  they  might  therein  best  have  peace,  and 
also  that  they  there  might  be  the  nearest  at  hand  to  make 
war  from  thence  on  any  country.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  refused  him  this,  [and]  Philip,  with  his  forces,  besieged 
them  and  made  war  on  them.  This  same  Byzantium  was  first 
built  by  Pausanius,  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  and  after 
that  enlarged  by  Constantine,  the  Christian  emperor,  and 
from  his  name  it  was  called  Constantinople,  and  is  now 
the  highest  royal  seat  and  head  of  all  the  eastern  empire. 
After  that  Philip  had  long  laid  siege  to  the  town,  it  pained 
him  sorely  that  he  had  not  money  to  give  to  his  army,  as 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive.  Thereupon  he  divided 
his  army  in  two,  stationed  some  about  the  town,  and  he  with 
some  bodies  went  and  plundered  many  towns  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus,  Grecian  people,  and  afterwards  marched  to  Scythia, 
with  his  son  Alexander  (where  King  Atheas  ruled  the  realm, 
who  had  previously  been  his  associate  in  the  Istrian  war), 
and  would  enter  that  country ;  but  the  people  of  the  country 
forbade  him  that,  and  marched  with  an  army  against  him. 
When  Philip  was  apprized  of  this  he  sent  for  a  larger  force 
to  those  who  were  oesieging  the  town  (Byzantium),  and 
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Scifto'ie  ha&pbe  mapan  manna  ma&mge.  3  hy  pelpe  hpa&tpan 
pa&pon.  py  j>eah  Philippup  bepipebe  mib  hip  lottppencum. 
mib  }>am  fe  he  hip  hepep  ppibban  ba&l  jehybbe.  3  himpelp  mib 
pa&p.  "3  pam  tpam  ba&lum  bebeab.  ppa  hy  peohcan  ongunnon. 
•j)  hy  p^  hif  plugon.  f  he  piftftan  mib  )>am  ftpibban  baele  hy 
beppican  mihte.  ponne  hy  copapene  paepon ;.  Da&p  peapft 
Sciftftia  xx.  M.  oplagen  3  gepangen.  pipmanna  3  pa&pmanna. 
3  faep  paep  xx.  M.  hoppa  gepangen.  pen  hy  J>a&p  nan  hcgenbe 
peoh  ne  metton.  ppa  hy  a&p  gepuna  paepon.  ponne  hy  pa&l-pcope 
gepealb  ahton;.  On  Sam  gepeohte  pa&p  a&pept  anpunben 
Sciftftia  pannppeba ; .  €pt  pa  Philippup  pa&p  panon  cyppenbe.  pa 
op-pop  hyne  oftepe  Scifcfcie  mib  lytelpe  pypbe.  Tpibaballe 
pa&pon  hatene.  Philippup  him  bybe  heopa  pig  unpeopft.  oft 
hyne  an  cpene  pceat  puph  f  fteoh.  f  f  hopp  paep  beab.  pe  he 
on  upan  pa&t  *.      Da  hip  hepe  gepeah  f  he  mib  py  hoppe  apeol. 


hy  pa  ealle  plugon.  * 
gepangen  ha&pbon ;  . 


eall  f  hepe-peoh  popleton.  pe  hy  a&p 
j7«p  $  micel  punbop.  f  ppa  micel  hepe 
pop  pa&p  cynmgep  pylle  pleah.  pe  na  a&p  pam  pleon  nolbe.  pe 
hip  monn  pela  pupenba  opploge;.  Phdippup  mib  hip  lotc- 
ppence.  pa  hpile  pe  he  punb  pa&p.  alypbe  eallum  Lpecum.  f  heopa 
anpealbap  mopton  ptanban  him  becpeonum.  ppa1  a&p  on  ealb- 
bagum  bybon ;  •  Xc  pona  ppa  he  gelacnob  pa&p.  ppa  hepgabe 
he  on  Athene ; .  Da  penbon  hy  to  La&cebemomum.  3  ba&bon 
$  hy  geppynb  pupbon.  peh  hy  a&p  longe  gepynb  pa&pon.  3 
ba&bon  f  hy  ealle  gema&nehce  cunnobon.  raihtan  hy  hypa 
gema&nan  peonb  him  ppam  abon ;  •  Py  fa  pume  him  getioebon. 
3  gegabepobon  mapan  mann-puleum  ponne  Phihppnp  ha&pbe. 
pime  pop  ege  ne  bopptan ; .  Philippine  gepuhte  pa  f  he  leng 
mib  polc-gepeohcum  pio"  hy  ne  mihce.  ac  optpa&bhce  he  pa&p 
mib  hloftum  on  hy  hepgenbe.  3  onbutan  pyppenbe.  oft  hy  ept 
totpa&mbe  pa&pon.  3  pa  on  ungeapepe  on  Athene  mib  Fypbe 
gepop ; .  JEt  }>am  cyppe  pupbon  ffchemenpe  ppa  pa&lhpeophce 
popplagen  3  pophyneb.  f  hy  prfftan  nanep  anpealbep  hy  ne 
bema&tan.  ne  nanep  ppeobomep ;  • 

iEptep  pam  Philippup  gelaebbe  pypbe  on  La&cebemome  3  on 
Thebane.  3  hy  micclum  emtpegabe  3  bipmepabe.  oft  hy  ealle 
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with  all  his  power  marched  against  them.  Although  the 
Scythians  had  a  greater  multitude  of  men,  and  were  them- 
selves more  vigorous ;  yet  Philip  deceived  them  with  his  arti- 
fices, by  hiding  himself  with  a  third  part  of  his  army,  with 
which  he  himself  was,  and  commanded  the  two  parts,  that, 
when  they  began  to  fight,  they  should  flee  towards  him,  that 
he  then,  with  the  third  part,  might  ensnare  them,  when  they 
were  dispersed.  There  were  twenty  thousand  Scythians 
slain  and  captured,  females  and  males,  and  there  were 
twenty  thousand  horses  taken ;  though  they  there  found  no 
treasure,  as  they  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  do, 
when  they  kept  possession  of  the  field  of  battle.  In  that 
war  the  poverty  of  the  Scythians  first  became  known.  When 
Philip  was  on  his  return,  other  Scythians  met  him  with  a 
little  army  ;  these  were  called  Triballi.  Philip  regarded  their 
hostility  as  contemptible,  until  a  woman  shot  him  through 
the  thigh,  so  that  the  horse  was  killed  on  which  he  sat. 
"When  his  army  saw  that  he  had  fallen  together  with  his 
horse,  they  all  fled,  and  left  all  the  booty  they  had  before 
taken.  It  was  a  great  wonder  that  so  large  an  army  fled  in 
consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  king,  which  before  that  would 
not  flee  from  those  who  slew  many  thousands  of  them. 
Philip,  with  his  cunning,  during  the  time  he  was  wounded, 
allowed  all  the  Greeks  to  retain  their  sovereignty  among 
themselves,  as  they  had  done  before.  But  as  soon  as  he  was 
cured,  he  committed  ravages  on  the  Athenians.  Thereupon 
they  sent  to  the  Lacedemonians,  and  besought  them  that 
they  might  be  friends,  although  they  had  before  long  been 
foes,  and  besought  that  they  might  all  endeavour  in  common 
to  drive  from  them  their  common  enemy.  To  this  some  ac- 
ceded, and  collected  a  larger  force  than  Philip  had;  some 
from  fear  durst  not.  To  Philip  it  then  seemed  that  he  could 
no  longer  withstand  them  in  great  battles,  but  he  frequently, 
with  detachments,  made  hostile  inroads  on  them,  and  laid 
ambushes  around  them,  until  they  were  again  divided,  and 
then  unexpectedly  marched  with  his  army  on  Athens.  On 
this  occasion  the  Athenians  were  so  cruelly  slaughtered  and 
humbled,  that  they  never  afterwards  assumed  to  themselves 
any  power  or  any  freedom. 

After  that  Philip  led  an  army  against  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  the  Thebans,  and  sorely  afflicted  and  misused  them,  until 
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p»pon  popbon  *j  pophyneb  *.  iEptep  8am  ]>e  Philippup  h«pbe 
ealle  Epecap  on  hif  gepealb  gebon.  he  fealbe  hif  bobtop 
Klexanbpe  fam  cymnge.  hif  agenum  mage.  J>e  he  «p  Gpipa 
pice  gep ealb  h»pbe ;  •  Da  on  fam  b«ge  plegebon  hy  op  hoppim. 
ABg&ep  ge  Philippuf  ge  Slexanbep.  ]>e  he  him  hif  bohcop  fyUan 
polbe.  ge  fflexanbep  hif  agen  pinu.  fpa  heopa  ]>eap  aet  fpylcom 
p»f .  3  eac  ma&mge  otiepe  mib  him ;  •  Da  Phihppuf e  gdtypebe 
f  he  pop  ]>am  pieman  ut  op  pam  mann-pepdbe  apab.  )»  ge- 
mette  hine  ealb  gepana  pun.  3  hme  opftang:.  Ic  nat.  cpseS 
Opopup .  pop  hpi  eop  Romanum  f^nbon  pa  »ppan  gepmn  fpa 
pel  gehcob.  3  fpa  luftfumhce  on  leoS-cpibum  to  jehypanne.  3 
pop  hpy  ge  pa  tiba  fpelcpa  bpoca  fpa  pel  hepigeaft.  ~]  nu  peh 
eop  fytlep  hpaet  fpelcpa  gebpoca  on  became.  ponne  ma&nafc  ge 
hit  to  'Sam  pyppejtan  tibum.  3  magon  hy  fpa  hpeophce  pepan. 
fpa  ge  magon  p»pa  oftpa  bliSelice  hlihhan  *  •  dp  ge  fpylce 
pegnap  pnt  fpjlce  ge  penaft  •}>  ge  pen.  ponne  fceolbon  ge  fpa 
luftlice  eoppe  agenu  bpocu  apepman.  peh  hy  laeppan  pjn.  fpa 
ge  heopa  pnt  to  gehypanne.  ponne  puhte  eop  pap  tiba  betepan 
ponne  pa.  poppon  eoppe  bpocu  nu  la&ppan  pnbon.  ponne  heopa 
pa  psepe.  poppon  Phihppuf  p»f  xxv.  pmtpa.  Epeca  pole  hynenbe. 
aegttep  ge  heopa  bypij  ba&pnenbe.  ge  heopa  pole  pleanbe.  3 
pime  on  ellpeobe  poppenbenbe.  3  eopep  Romana  bpocu.  pe  ge 
pap  ealne  bag  bpipaft.  nap  buton  ppy  bagap..  Phihppafef 
ypel  myhte  peh  pa-gyt  be  pimum  bale  gemetlic  pyncan.  «p  fe 
ppelgenb  to  pice  peng  fflexanbep.  hip  pura:-  Deh  ic  nu  hif 
b»ba  pime  hpile  gepipian  f cyle.  08  ic  Romana  gefecge.  pe  on 
pam  dean  tibum  gebone  papon ;. 


vin. 

JEptep  pam  pe  Romebuph  getimbpeb  pmj  mi.  hunb  pmtpa 
3  xxvi.  Eaubenep  Fupculaf  feo  ftop  gepeapft  fpifce  map*.  3 
git  to-bage  if  pop  Romana  bipnene;.  Dat  gepean'o' aptep 
)wun  gepeohte.  pe  Romane  3  Somnitehapbon.  fpa  peap  bepopan 
f»bon.  pa  papa  8ommte  xx.  M.  opplajen  pupbon.  unbep  Fauio 
pam  conpile ;  *  'Re  8ommte  aet  o5pan  gep eohte  mib  mapan 
pultume.  -3  mib   mapan   paepfcipe.   to    Romana    gemetinge 
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they  were  all  undone  and  rained.  After  Philip  had  reduced 
all  the  Greeks  under  his  power,  he  gave  his  daughter  to  the 
king  Alexander,  his  own  kinsman,  to  whom  he  had  before 
given  the  kingdom  of  Epirus.  On  that  day  when  they  were 
playing  on  horseback,  both  Philip  and  Alexander,  to  whom 
he  would  give  his  daughter,  and  also  Alexander  his  own  son, 
as  was  their  usage  on  such  [occasions],  and  also  many 
others  with  him ;  when  Philip,  in  the  couree  of  the  play, 
had  occasion  to  ride  out  from  the  company,  he  was  met  by 
one  of  his  old  enemies  and  mortally  wounded.  I  know  not, 
says  Orosius,  why  by  you,  Eomans,  these  old  wars  are  so 
well  liked  and  listened  to  in  poems,  and  why  you  so  warmly 
praise  times  of  such  miseries ;  and  now,  though  a  very  little 
of  such  miseries  befal  you,  you  bemoan  it  as  the  worst  of 
times,  and  can  as  bitterly  bewail  it  as  you  can  joyfully  laugh 
over  those  others.  If  you  are  such  persons  as  you  imagine 
you  are,  then  you  should  as  willingly  bear  your  own  afflic- 
tions (although  they  are  less)  as  you  are  [willing]  to  hear 
[those]  of  those  [times];  then  might  these  times  appear 
better  to  you  than  those,  as  your  afflictions  are  now  less 
than  theirs  then  were ;  because  Philip  was  for  twenty-five 
years  devastating  the  Greek  nation,  either  burning  their 
towns  or  slaying  their  people,  and  sending  some  into  exile ; 
and  your  Boman  afflictions,  which  you  are  all  day  adducing, 
were  for  three  days  only.  Yet  might  the  evil  caused  by 
Philip  in  some  degree  be  thought  moderate,  before  the 
drunkard  Alexander,  his  son,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom; 
though  I  will  now  for  a  while  be  silent  as  to  his  deeds,  until 
I  relate  [those]  of  the  Eomans,  which  were  done  at  the 
same  time. 

vni. 

four  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  after  the  building  of 
Borne,  the  place  [called]  Caudin®  EurculsB  became  very 
famous,  and  yet  to  this  day  is  a  reproach  to  the  Eomans. 
That  befel  after  the  war  that  the  Eomans  and  Samnites  had, 
as  we  have  before  said,  when  twenty  thousand  of  the  Samnites 
were  slain  [by  the  former]  under  the  consul  Fabius.  But 
in  a  second  war,  the  Samnites  came  with  a  larger  force  and 
with  more  caution  than  before  to  meet  the  Eomans,  at  the 
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coman.  ponne  by  »p  bybon.  a&t  pa&pe  ptope  pe  mon  het 
Eaubenep  Fupculap.  3  pa&p  Romane  ppifcopt  pop  pam  bipmepe 
pa&pon.  J?e  him  ^  lanb  uncuftpe  pa&p  ponne  hit  Sommtum  pa&pe. 
3  on  ungepip  on  an  nypepett  bepopan  0$  hy  Somnite  uton 
bepopan.  ^  hy  piftftan  oSep  pceolbon.  ofcbe  pop  metelepte  heopa 
hp  aleton.  oSSSe  Sommtum  on  hanba  gan ;  •  On  pam  anpealbe 
pa&pon  6ommte  ppa  bealbe.  f  pe  a&pehng  pe  heopa  labteop  pa&p „ 
Pontiup  pa&p  haten.  het  ahxian  pone  cyning  hip  pa&bep.  J>e  pa&p 
a&t  ham  pa&p.  hpa&pep  him  leoppe  pa&pe.  pe  he  hy  ealle  acpealbe. 
pe  hy  libbenbe  to  bipmpe  gepeman  hete ;  •  Py  pa  p e  a&peling 
to  fam  bipmpe  getapabe.  pe  pa  on  pam  bagum  ma&pt  pa&p.  f 
he  hy  bepeapobe  heopa  clafta  3  heopa  pa&pna.  3  vi.  hunb  gipla 
on  hip  gepealb  unbeppeng.  on  f  gepab.  f  hy  him  pftpan  ece 
peopap  pa&pon.  3  pe  seoehng  bebeab  pumum  hip  polce.  f  hy 
gebpohton  Romana  conpulap  on  heopa  agnum  lanbum.  3  him 
bepopan  bpipan  ppa  ppa  mebhngap.  f  heopa  bipmep  py  mape 
pa&pe;.  fieopnop  pe  polbon.  cpa&ft  Opopiup.  eoppa  Romana 
bipmopa  beon  poppugienbe  ponne  pecgenbe.  pa&p  pe  pop  eoppe 
agenpe  gnopnunge  mopte.  pe  ge  piA  pam  cpiptenbome  habbaS ;. 
Ppa&t  ge  pi  tan  ■])  ge  gyt  to-ba&ge  pa&pon  §omnitum  peope.  gij: 
ge  him  ne  lugon  eoppa  yebb  3  eoppa  a$ap.  pe  ge  him  pealbon. 
3  ge  mupcmaft  nu.  poppam  pe  monega  pole  pe  ge  anpealb  opep 
ha&pbon.  nolbon  eop  gela&ptan  f  hy  eop  beheton.  3  nella<5  ge 
oencean.  hu  la$  eop  pylpum  pa&p  to  la&ptanne  eoppe  aoap  pam 
pe  opep  eop  anpealb  ha&pbon;-  Sona  pa&p.  on  'Bam  a&ptepan 
geape.  popbpa&con  Romane  heopa  aftap.  pe  hy  Sommtum  gepealb 
ha&pbon.  3  mib  Papipio.  heopa  conpule.  hy  mib  pjrpbe  gepohton. 
3  pa&p  beabhene  pige  gepopan.  poppam  pe  a&gftep  pa&pa  polca 
pa&p  pa&p  gepeohtep  geopn.  Somnite  pop  tSam  anpealbe.  pe  hy 
on  a&gftpe  healpe  ha&pbon.  3  Romane  pop  "5am  bipmepe.  pe  hy 
a&p  a&t  him  gepopan.  0$  Romane  gepengon  Sommta  cynmg.  3 
heopa  pa&pten  abpa&con.  3  hy  to  gapol-gylbum  gebybon;.  8e 
ilea  Papipmp  pa&p  a&ptep  pam  gepeohte  mib  Romanum  ppylcep 
bomep  beleb.  *)>  hy  hme  to  pon  gecopen  ha&pbon.  f  hy  mib 
gepeohte  mihte  pam  mapan  !Mexanbpe  piftptanban.  gip  he 
eaptane  op  Spam  Itaham  gepohte.  ppa  he  gecpeben  ha&pbe  > 
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place  called  Caudin©  Furcul© ;  and  there  the  Bomans  suf- 
fered disgrace  chiefly  because  that  land  was  more  unknown 
to  them  than  it  was  to  the  Samnites,  and  in  their  ignorance 
they  marched  into  a  narrow  pass,  until  the  Samnites  encom- 
passed them  without,  so  that  they  must  then  do  one  or  the 
other,  either  perish  from  want  of  food,  or  yield  themselves  to 
the  Samnites.  In  their  power  the  Samnites  were  so  confident, 
that  the  prince,  who  was  their  general,  named  Pontius,  caused 
the  king,  his  father,  who  was  at  home,  to  be  asked,  whether 
he  preferred  that  he  should  slay  them  all,  or  order  them  to  be 
preserved  alive  as  a  mockery.  The  prince  then  treated  them 
with  that  contumely  which  in  those  days  was  the  greatest.  He 
bereft  them  of  their  clothes  and  their  weapons,  and  received 
six  hundred  hostages  into  his  power,  on  condition  that  they 
should  afterwards  be  perpetual  slaves  to  him ;  and  the  prince 
commanded  some  of  his  people  to  conduct  theBoman  consuls 
to  their  own  territories,  and  to  drive  them  before  them  like 
thralls,  that  their  ignominy  might  be  the  greater.  "We  would 
rather,  says  Orosius,  be  silent  than  speaking  on  the  disgraces 
of  you,  Eomans,  if  we  might,  notwithstanding  your  own 
discontent  which  you  have  with  Christianity,  what !  you 
know  that,  even  at  this  day,  you  would  be  the  slaves  of  the 
Samnites,  if  you  had  not  belied  your  pledges  and  your  oaths 
that  you  gave  them ;  and  you  now  murmur  because  many 
nations,  over  whom  you  had  power,  would  not  perform  what 
they  had  promised  you.  And  will  you  not  call  to  memory 
how  hateful  it  was  to  yourselves  to  perform  your  oaths  to 
those  who  had  power  over  you  ?  Immediately  after  this,  in 
the  following  year,  the  Eomans  broke  their  oaths  that  they 
had  given  to  the  Samnites,  and  with  Papirius,  their  consul, 
sought  them  with  an  army,  and  gained  a  deadly  victory  (for 
both  of  those  nations  were  eager  for  battle ;  the  Samnites  on 
account  of  the  power  that  they  had  on  every  side,  and  the 
Romans  because  of  the  disgrace  they  had  undergone  from 
them)  ;  till  at  length  the  Eomans  captured  the  king  of  the 
Samnites,  and  took  their  fastness  and  made  them  tributaries. 
The  same  Papirius  was,  after  that  war,  invested  with  such 
authority,  that  they  chose  him  to  withstand  in  war  the  Great 
Alexander,  if  he  from  the  East,  from  Asia,  should  invade 
Italy,  as  he  had  said. 
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IX. 

Mfceji  Sam  J>e  Romebuph  getimbpeb  p»p  uu.  hunb  pintpa  3 
xxvi.  peng  fflexanbep  to  QDsecebonia  pice  septep  Phihppupe  hip 
pa&bep.  *]  hip  eepeptan  pegnpcipe  on  )>on  gecybbe.  ]n  he  ealle 
Epecap  nub  hif  pnyttpo  on  hip  gepealb  geniebbe.  ealle  Sa  Je 
pitS  hine  gepinn  up-ahop on ;  •  D«t  peapS  sepept  ppom  Peppum. 
fa  by  pceolbon1  Demopthanap e.  f am  philopophe.  hcgenbe  peoh. 
piS  Sam  J>e  he  gel&pbe  ealle  Epecap  f  hy  ffiexanbpe  piSpoeon  ;- 
Athene  bubon  gepeoht  fflexanbpe.  ac  he  hy  pona  popploh  3 
geplymbe.  f  hy  pySSan  ungemethcne  ege  ppam  him  haepbon.  3 
Thebana  psepten  abpsec.  3  mib-  ealle  topeapp.  -fl  »p  p»p  ealpa 
Epeca  heapob-ptol.  3  piSSan  eal  f  pole  on  ellSeobe  him  piS 
peoh  gepealbe.  3  ealle  pa  oSpe  peoba  pe  on  Epecum  p»pon.  he 
to  japol-jylbum  gebybe  buton  CDe&cebomam.  ]>e  mm  ept  Co 
gecypbon.  3  panon  p»p  papenbe  on  Ilhpice  3  on  Thpacu.  3  hi 
ealle  co  him  gebigbe.  3  piSSan  he  gabepabe  pypbe  piS  Peppe.  "3 
j?a  hpile  J>e  he  hy  jabepobe.  he  opploh  ealle  hip  magap  fe  he 
gepa&cean  mihte :  •  On  hip  peSe-hepe  peepon  xxxii.  M.  3  )aep 
gehoppeban  pipte  healp  M.  3  pcipa  an  hunb  3  eahtatag;. 
Nat  ic.  cpa&S  Opopup.  hpatyep  mape  punbop  p»p.  )>e  he.  nub 
ppa  lytle  pultume.  )wne  maeptan  ba&l  )npep  mibbangeapbep  gegan 
mihte.  J>e  ^  he.  mib  ppa  lytlan  pepobe.  ppa  micel  anginnan 
boppte;. 

On  Sam  popman  gepeohte  )>e  fflexanbep  gepeaht  piS  Danrap 
an  Peppum.  Dapiup  hsepbe  pyx  hunb  M.  polcep.  he  peapS  feh. 
ppiSop  beppicen  pop  Mexanbpep  peapepe  ponne  pop  hip  gepeohte ;  • 
Daep  pa&p  ungemethc  pa&l  geplagen  Peppa.  3  Slexanbpep  n»p  na 
ma  ponne  hunb  tpelptig  on  Sam  pabe-hepe.  3  mgon  on  )>am 
peSe>  Da  apop  fflexanbep  panon  on  Fpigam.  Spam  lanb.  3 
heopa  buph  abpsec  3  topeapp.  pe  mon  ha&t  8apbip;»  Da 
pa&be  him  mon  f  Dapiup  hsepbe  ept  pypbe  gegabepob  on 
Peppum ;  •  fflexanbep  him  f  pa  onbpeb.  pop  pa&pe  neapepan 
ptope  pe  he  )>a  on  pap.  3  hp»Shce  pop  pam  ege  panon  apop. 
opep  Taupupan  ]K>ne  beoph.  3  ungelypebhcne  micelne  peg  on  Sam 
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IX. 

Four  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  after  the  building  of 
Borne,  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon, 
after  his  father,  Philip,  and  manifested  his  earliest  ability  by 
reducing  by  his  policy  all  the  Greeks  under  his  power,  all 
those  who  had  raised  up  war  against  him.  That  arose  first 
from  the  Persians,  when  they  gave  Demosthenes,  the  philo- 
sopher, treasure,  in  order  that  he  might  instruct  all  the 
Greeks  to  oppose  Alexander.  The  Athenians  declared  war 
against  Alexander,  but  he  forthwith  beat  and  put  them  to 
flight,  so  that  from  that  time  they  stood  in  boundless  awe  of 
him ;  and  took  the  fastness  of  the  Thebaus,  and  totally  de- 
stroyed it,  which  before  had  been  the  capital  of  all  the 
Greeks;  and  afterwards  sold  all  the  people  into  foreign 
countries ;  and  ail  the  other  nations  that  were  in  Greece  he 
made  tributaries,  except  Macedonia,  which  again  returned 
to  him ;  and  thence  he  marched  against  [the  Illyrians  and 
Thracians,  and  subjected  them  ail  to  him ;  and  afterwards 
he  gathered  an  army  against  Persia,  and  while  he  was  gather- 
ing it,  he  slew  ail  his  relations  that  he  could  reach.  In  his 
foot-army  there  were  thirty-two  thousand,  and  of  cavalry 
four  thousand  five  hundred,  and  of  ships  a  hundred  and 
eighty.  I  know  not,  says  Orosius,  which  was  the  greater 
miracle,  that  he  with  so  small  a  force  could  overcome  the 
greatest  part  of  this  earth,  or  that  he  with  so  little  an  army 
durst  undertake  so  much. 

In  the  first  battle  that  Alexander  fought  with  Darius  and 
the  Persians,  Darius  had  six  hundred  thousand  people,  yet 
he  was  defeated  more  by  Alexander's  craft  than  his  fighting. 
There  was  an  immense  slaughter  of  the  Persians,  and  of 
Alexander's  [force]  there  were  no  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  cavalry  and  only  nine  of  the  infantry  [slain]. 
Alexander  then  marched  thence  to  Phrygia,  a  country  of 
Asia,  and  took  and  destroyed  their  town  called  Sardis.  It 
was  then  told  him  that  Darius  had  again  gathered  an  army 
in  Persia.  At  this  Alexander  was  in  dread,  on  account  of 
the  narrow  place  in  which  he  then  was,  and  [urged]  by  that 
fear,  speedily  marched  from  thence  over  Mount  Taurus,  and 
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baeje  gepop.  o"S  he  com  to  Thappum  pa&pe  bypig.  on  Eihcium 
pam  lanbe ;  •  On  fam  b»ge  he  gemette  ane  ea.  peo  haepbe 
ungemethcne  cealb  pa&tep.  peo  pap  Eytmup  haten.  pa  ongan  he 
hyne  banian  pa&pon  ppa  ppatigne.  pa  pop  fam  cyle  him  ge- 
p qiuncan  ealle  a&bpa.  *)?  him  mon  peep  lipep  ne  penbe ;  •  Rafte 
a&ptep  ftam  com  Dapiup  mib  pypbe  to  Elexanbpe.  he  ha&pbe  in. 
hunb  pupenba  peftena.  3  an  hunb  M.  gehoppebpa  \  •  Xlexanbep 
p»p  pa  him  ppifle  onbpaebenbe  pop  pa&pe  miclan  ma&mge.  3  pop 
pa&pe  lytlan  pe  he  pylp  heepbe.  peh  pe  a&p  mib  pa&pe  dean 
Dapiup  mapan  opepcome;-  Da&t  gepeoht  pa&p  gebon  mib 
micelpe  geopnpulneppe  op  flam  polcum  bam.  3  pa&p  psepan  pa 
cynmgap  begen  gepunbob;-  Da&p  pa&p  Peppa  x.  M.  opplagen 
gehoppebpa.  3  eahtatig  M.  peftena.  -j  eahtatig  m.  gepangenpa. 
3  p*p  p»p  ungemetlice  licgenbe  peoh  punben  on  pam  pic- 
ptopum ;  •  Da&p  p»p  Dapiup  mobop  gepangen.  3  hip  pip.  peo 
pa&p  hip  ppeoptep.  3  hip  tpa  bohtpa;-  Da  beab  Dapiup  healp 
hip  pice  Xlexanbpe  pits  pam  pipmannum.  ac  him  nolbe  TQexanbep 
pa&p  getifcian  \  •  Dapiup  pa- gyt  ppibban  pfce  gegabepabe  pypbe 
op  Peppum.  3  eac  op  oSpum  lanbum.  pone  pultum  pe  he  him 
Co  appanan  mihte.  3  piS  Slexanbpep  pop "  •  Da  hpile  pe  Dapiup 
pypbe  gabepabe.  pa  hpile  penbe  Slexanbep  Papmenionem  hip 
labteop.  f  he  Dapiup  pciphepe  aplymbe.  3  he  pylp  pop  m  Sipram. 
3  hy  him  ongean  comon.  3  hip  mib  eaSmobneppan  onpengan.  3 
he  peah  na  pe  la&p  heopa  lanb  opephepgabe.  3  f  pole  pum  pa&p 
pttan  lee.  pume  panon  abpa&pbe.  pume  on  ellpeobe  him  pi$  peo 
gepealbe.  3  Tipup.  pa  ealban  buph  3  pa  pelegan.  he  bepa&t  *j 
tobpaec.  3  mib-ealle  topeapp.  poppon  hy  him  lupthce  onpon 
nolbon.  j  piftSan  pop  on  Eihcium.  j  f  pole  to  him  gen^bbe.  "3 
piftSan  on  Robum  f  lglanb.  3  ^  pole  to  him  genybbe.  *j  a&ptep 
pam  he  pop  on  (%yptie.  3  hy  to  him  genybbe.  3  pa&p  he  hec  pa 
buph  atimbpian.  pe  mon  pfrSan  be  him  het  Slexanbpia.  3 
pritttan  he  pop  to  pam  heapge  pe  €gypti  paebon  f  he  pa&pe 
Smmonep  heopa  gobep.  pe  pa&p  Iobepep  punu.  heopa  oSpep 
gobep.  to  pon  ^  he  polbe  belabian  hip  mobop  Nectanabupep 
pa&p  bpyp.  pe  mon  pa&be  $  heo  hy  pits  popla&ge.  3  f  he  Slexan- 
bpep   pa&bep  pa&pe'.-      Da  bebeab  Xlexanbep  pam  ha&fcenan 
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proceeded  an  incredibly  long  way  on  that  day,  until  he  came 
to  the  city  of  Tarsus  in  the  land  of  Cilicia*  On  that  day  he 
met  with  a  river  that  had  exceedingly  cold  water,  which  was 
called  Cydnus,  and  all  sweaty  began  bathing  in  it,  when, 
through  the  cold,  all  his  veins  shrank,  so  that  no  one  sup- 
posed him  alive.  Quickly  after  that  Darius  came  with  an 
army  to  Alexander:  he  had  three  hundred  thousand  foot 
and  a  hundred  thousand  horse.  Alexander  greatly  dreaded 
him,  on  account  of  that  great  multitude,  and  of  the  little  that 
he  himself  had ;  although  he  had  before  with  the  same  Darius 
overcome  a  greater.  The  battle  was  fought  with  great 
obstinacy  by  both  nations,  and  both  kings  were  there 
wounded.  Of  the  Persians  there  were  slain  ten  thousand 
horse  and  eighty  thousand  foot,  and  eighty  thousand 
captured,  and  there  was  an  immense  treasure  found  in  the 
camp.  The  mother  of  Darius  was  there  taken,  and  his  wife, 
who  was  his  sister,  and  his  two  daughters.  Darius  then 
offered  half  his  kingdom  to  Alexander  for  the  women,  but 
Alexander  would  not  grant  him  that.  Yet  a  third  time  Darius 
gathered  an  army  from  the  Persians,  and  also  what  aid  he 
could  draw  to  him  from  other  countries,  and  marched  against 
Alexander.  While  Darius  was  collecting  an  army,  Alexander 
sent  his  general  Parmenio  to  put  the  fleet  of  Darius  to 
flight,  and  he  himself  marched  into  Syria,  and  they  came  to 
meet  him,  and  received  him  with  great  humility ;  yet  he, 
nevertheless,  ravaged  their  country,  and  of  the  people  he  let 
some  remain,  drove  some  thence,  sold  some  into  foreign 
countries.  And  the  ancient  and  rich  city  of  Tyre  he  besieged 
and  took,  and  totally  destroyed,  because  tney  would  not 
voluntarily  receive  him ;  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Cilicia, 
and  subdued  that  people,  and  afterwards  to  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  and  reduced  that  people  under  his  subjection,  and 
after  that  proceeded  against  the  Egyptians,  and  reduced 
them  to  subjection,  and  there  commanded  the  city  to  be 
built  that  from  him  was  afterwards  called  Alexandria ;  and 
afterwards  he  proceeded  to  the  temple  which  the  Egyptians 
said  was  [that]  of  their  god  Amnion,  who  was  the  son  of 
Jove,  their  other  god,  for  the  purpose  of  exculpating  his 
mother  with  reference  to  Nectabanus  the  sorcerer,  with 
whom  it  was  said  she  had  committed  adultery,  and  that  he 
was  the  father  of  Alexander.    Thereupon  Alexander  com- 
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bifceope.  f  he  gecpupe  on  }>a&p  2£mmonep  anhcneppe.  )>e  lnne 
on  fam  heapge  pa&p .  »p)>am  J>e  he  3  *)?  pole  hy  Jwp  gabepabe. 
•5  paebe  hu  he  him  an  hip  gepill  bepopan  pam  polce  anbpypban 
pceolbe.  faef  he  hyne  acpabe'.-  fienoh  ppeotohce  up  gebybe 
nu  to  pitanne  fflexanbep  hpylce  )>a  h&ftenan  gobap  pnbon  to 
peopttianne.  f  hit  ppifcop  lp  op  J>a&pa  bipceopa  gehlofte.  3  op 
heopa  agenpe  gepypbe.  f  f  hy  pecgeaft.  }>onne  op  paepa  goba 
mihte !  • 

Op  Jwepe  ptope  pop  2Qexsnbep  ppibban  p6e  ongean  Dapiup . 
3  hy  set  Thappe  psepe  bypig  hy  gemetton ;  •  On  pam  gepeohte 
p»pon  Peppe  ppa  ppifie  popplagen.  f  hy  heopa  miclan  anpealbep 
3  langpuman  hy  pylpe  piftftan  pi8  fflexanbep  to  nahte  bemaetan \  • 
Da  Dapiup  gepeah  f  he  opeppunnen  beon  polbe.  J>a  polbe  he 
hine  pylpne  on  Jam  gepeohte  popppillan.  ac  hine  hip  pegnaf* 
opep  hip  pillan  ppam  atugon.  f  he  pipjran  p»p  pleonbe  mib  faepe 
pypbe.  3  fflexanbep  ptep  xxxiii.  baga  on  pa&pe  ptope.  aep  he  pa 
pic-ptopa  3  ^  pael  bepeapan  mihte.  3  pftftan  pop  an  Peppe.  3 
geeobe  Peppipohp  fa  buph.  heopa  cyne-ptol.  peo  lp  gyt  pelegajt 
ealpa  bupga;*  Da  pa&be  mon  TQexanbpe.  j>  Dapiup  haepbe 
gebunben  hip  agene  magap  mib  gylbenpe  pacentan.  Da  pop  he 
pitt  hip  mib  pyx  M.  manna,  3  punbe  hine  anne  be  pege  licgean. 
mib  ppepum  topticob.  healp  cucne '.-  pe  fa  ffiexanbep  him 
anum  beabum  lytle  milbheoptneppe  gebybe.  f  he  hine  het 
bebypigean  on  hip  ylbpena  bypig.  J>e  he  pttSan  nanum  enbe 
hip  cynne  gebon  nolbe.  ne  hip  pipe,  ne  hip  mebep.  ne  hip 
beapnum.  ne  f  ealpa  hept  pa&p.  hip  gmgpan  bohtop.  he  nolbe 
buton  ha&ptnybe  habban. peo  pa&p  lytel  cilb;-  Uneafte  maag 
mon  to  geleappuman  gepecgan.  ppa  ma&nigpealb  ypel  ppa  on  )>am 
tipim  geapum  gepupbon.  on  ftpim  polc-gepeohtum.  betpeox 
tpam  cynmgum.  f  pa&pon  pptyne  hunb  pupenb  manna.  j) 
binnan  )>am  poppupbon.  anb  op  f  am  llcan  polcum  poppupbon 
lytle  asp.  ppa  hit  hep  bepopan  pecgo".  nigontyne  hunb  Jmpenb 
manna,  butan  miclan  hepgungum.  'pe  binnan  fam  $pim  geapum 
gepupbon.  on  momgpe  peobe.  f  lp  f  Hppipie  eall  peo  J?eob  apepc 
peapft  ppam  31exanbpe.  ;j  monega  bypig  on  !Spiam.  3  Tipup 
peo  ma&pe  buph.  eall  topeoppenu.  3  Eilicia  f  lanb  eall  apept.  3 
Eappabocia  j>  lanb.  3  ealle  Ggyptie  on  peopote  gebpoht.  -3 
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manded  the  heathen  priest  to  creep  into  the  image  of  Ammon, 
that  was  within  the  temple,  before  he  and  the  people  had 
assembled  there,  and  said  how  he,  according  to  his  will, 
should  answer  before  the  people  to  what  he  might  ask  him. 
Plainly  enough  Alexander  has  now  given  us  to  know  what  the 
heathen  gods  are  for  [objects  of]  worship,  [and]  that  it  is 
rather  from  the  body  of  priests  and  their  own  utterance  that 
which  they  say,  than  from  the  power  of  the  gods. 

jEVom  that  place  Alexander  marched  for  the  third  time 
against  Darius,  and  they  met  each  other  at  the  city  of  Tarsus. 
In  that  battle  the  Persians  were  so  totally  defeated,  that 
their  great  and  long  power  they  afterwards  esteemed  as  no- 
thing against  Alexander.  When  Darius  saw  that  he  should 
be  overcome,  he  was  desirous  of  perishing  in  the  battle,  but 
his  officers  drew  him  away  against  his  will,  so  that  he  after- 
wards fled  with  the  army ;  and  Alexander  was  thirty-three 
days  on  the  place  before  he  could  plunder  the  camp  and  the 
dead,  and  afterwards  marched  into  Persia  and  took  the  city 
of  Persepolis,  their  royal  residence,  which  is  still  the  wealthiest 
of  all  cities.  Then  it  was  told  to  Alexander  that  his  own 
relations  had  bound  Darius  with  a  golden  chain.  He  then 
marched  towards  him  with  six  thousand  men,  and  found  him 
alone  lying  by  the  way  pierced  with  spears,  half  dead.  Alex- 
ander then  snowed  to  him  alone  [when]  dead  a  little  compas- 
sion, by  ordering  him  to  be  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors, 
which  he  would  not  afterwards  show  to  any  part  of  his  kin, 
not  to  his  wife,  nor  his  mother,  nor  his  children,  not  to  that 
which  was  least  of  all,  his  younger  daughter,  [whom]  he 
would  have  only  in  captivity,  who  was  a  little  child.  Not 
easily  [even]  to  the  credulous  can  be  related  so  many  evils 
as  in  those  three  years  befel,  in  the  three  great  battles  be- 
tween the  two  kings.  It  was  fifteen  hundred  thousand  men 
that  perished  within  that  [time] ;  and  of  the  same  nations 
there  perished  a  little  before,  as  has  before  been  said,  nineteen 
hundred  thousand  men,  not  to  mention  the  great  ravages 
which  took  place  within  those  three  years  among  many  a 
people;  that  is,  in  Assyria  all  the  nation  was  plundered 
by  Alexander,  and  many  cities  in  Asia,  and  Tyre,  the  great 
city,  were  destroyed,  and  all  the  land  of  Oilicia  laid  waste,  and 
the  land  of  Cappadocia,  and  all  Egypt  reduced  to  slavery,  and 
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Roftum  j>  lglanb  mib- ealle  apept.  3  momg  oftpe  lanb  yrabe 
Taupop  pa  muntap  \  • 

Na  l«p  f  an  f  heopa  tpegpa  gepinn  pa  paepe  on  pam  eapt 
enbe  pipep  mibbangeapbep.  ac  on  emn  pam.  Xfcifcip  Spaptana 
cyning.  3  Sntipatep.  o^ep  Epeca  cyning.  punnon  him  be- 
tpeonum.  3  fflexanbep  €pipia  cyning.  p«p  miclan  2Hexanbpep 
earn,  pe  pilnobe  peep  pept-ba&lep.  ppa  pe  oftep  b$be  pa&p  eapt- 
bselep.  3  pypbe  gelttbbe  in  I  tali  am.  3  pa&p  hpa&bhce  opplagen 
peapft.  3  on  paepe  llcan  tibe.  Zoppipion  Ponto  cynmg  mib  pypbe 
gepop.  j  he  ^  hip  pole  mib-eaUe  p»p  poppeapft ;  •  ISlexanbep 
asptep  Dapiup  beaoe.  gepann  ealle  OOapbop.  3  ealle  Ipcaman.  3 
on  oftpe  hpile  pe  he  pa&p  pinnenbe  pa&p.  ppepehce  hme  gepohte 
(Omothea.  peo  Sciftftipce  cperi.  mib  ^pym  hunb  pipmanna.  co 
)>on  *f  hy  polban  pits  ISlexanbep  3  pro  hip  ma&peptan  cem- 
pan  beapna  ptpynan'.-  iEptep  pam  pann  fflexanbep  pro* 
Papthum  pam  polce.  j  he  hy  neah  ealle  opploh  3  popbybe. 
aep  he  hy  gepmnan  mihte.  3  a&ptep  pam  he  geponn  Dpan- 
cap  f  pole,  3  Guepgetap.  3  Papamomenap.  3  Sppapiap.  -3 
monega  ofcpa  Seoba.  pe  gepetene  pine  ymbe  pa  muntap  Eau- 
capup.  "]  pap  net  ane  buph  atimbpian.  pe  mon  piftftan  het 
Hlexanbpa'.'  Na&p  hip  pcinlac.  ne  hip  hepgung  on  pa  ppeme- 
ban  ane.  ac  he  gehce  ploh  3  hynbe  pa  pe  him  on  piml  pa&pon 
mibpapenbe  "3  pinnenbe  .'•  -32pept  he  opploh  2£mmtap  hip  mo* 
bpian  punu.  3  prolan  hip  bpoftop.  3  pa  Papmenion  hip  pegn.  3 
pa  Filotep.  3  pa  Eatulupan.  pa  €upilohup.  pa  Paupamap  3 
monege  oope.  pe  op  (Oa&ceboniam  picopte  pa&pon.  3  Ebtup.  pe 
pa&p  a&goep  ge  hip  fcegn  ge  aep  Phihppupep  hip  pa&bep  ;•  Da  hy 
pume  pfle  bpuncne  a&t  heopa  pymble  pa&ton.  pa  ongunnon  hy 
tpeahtigean  hpa&ftep  ma  maeplicpa  baeba  geppemeb  ha&pbe.  pe 
Fhilippup  pe  fflexanbep.  pa  pa&be  pe  Ehtup  pop  ealbpe  hylbe.  •}> 
Philippup  ma  ha&pbe  gebon  ponne  he ;  •  pe  pa  2£Lexanbep  ahleop 
pop  pa&pe  pa&gene  3  opploh  hme.  to-ecan  pam  pe  he  hyneribe 
paep  a&goep  ge  hip  agen  pole  ge  oftepa  cyninga.  he  pa&p  pn- 
pypptenbe  mannep  blobep>  Raoe  aeptep  pam  he  pop  mib 
pypbe  on  Ehopapmop  3  on  Dacop  3  him  to  gapol-gylbum  hy 
genybbe>  Ehahpten  pone  plopopum  he  opploh.  hip  emn* 
pceolepe.  pe  hy  a&tga&bepe  gela&pebe  pa&pon.  a&t  Spiptotdep 
heopa  magiptpe.  3  monega  menn  mib  him.  poppon  hy  nolban 
to  him  gebibban.  ppa  to  heopa  gobe ;  • 
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the  island  of  Bhodes  totally  laid  waste,  and  many  lands  about 
the  mountains  of  Taurus. 

Not  only  was  then  the  war  of  those  two  in  the  east  part 
of  this  earth,  but  coeval  with  that  Agis,  the  Spartans'  king, 
and  Antipater,  another  Greek  king,  were  at  war  with  each 
other ;  and  Alexander,  the  uncle  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
desired  the  west  part  as  the  other  did  the  east  part,  and  led 
an  army  into  Italy,  and  was  there  speedily  slain.  And  at 
the  same  time,  Zopyrion,  king  of  Pontus,  marched  with  an 
army,  and  he  and  his  people  there  totally  perished.  After 
the  death  of  Darius,  Alexander  won  all  the  Mardi  and  all 
Hyrcania ;  and  at  another  time,  when  he  was  there  carrying 
on  war,  Minothsea,  the  Scythian  queen,  with  three  hundred 
women,  shamelessly  sought  him,  because  they  wished  to  con- 
ceive children  by  him  and  his  greatest  warriors.  After  that 
Alexander  made  war  on  the  Parthian  nation,  and  slew  and  de- 
stroyed them  nearly  all  before  he  could  overcome  them.  After 
that  he  subdued  the  nations  of  the  Drangse,  the  Euergetse, 
and  the  Parapameni,  and  the  Adaspii,  and  many  other  nations 
that  are  seated  about  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  and  there 
commanded  a  city  to  be  built,  that  was  afterwards  called  Alex- 
andria. Neither  his  treachery  nor  his  ravages  were  exercised 
only  on  foreigners,  but  he  slew  and  injured  alike  those  who 
were  constantly  his  associates  and  fellow-warriors.  First  he 
slew  Amyntas,  the  son  of  his  maternal  aunt,  and  afterwards 
his  brother,  and  then  Parmenio,  his  general,  and  then  Phi- 
lotas,  and  then  Attalus;  then  Eurylochus,  then  Pausanias, 
and  many  others  that  were  the  most  powerful  of  Macedonia ; 
and  Clitus,  who  was  both  his  servant  and  previously  his  father, 
Philip's.  When  they  on  one  occasion  were  sitting  drunk 
at  their  feast,  they  began  to  discuss  who  had  performed  the 
greater  deeds,  whether  Philip  or  Alexander;  when  Clitus, 
from  old  affection,  said  that  Philip  had  done  more  than  he. 
Alexander  then,  on  account  of  that  speech,  leapt  up  and 
slew  him ;  besides  that,  he  was  the  oppressor  both  of  his 
own  people  and  those  of  other  kings  ;  he  was  ever  thirsting 
after  human  blood.  Quickly  after  that  he  marched  with  an 
army  against  the  Chorasmi  and  Dah»,  and  forced  them  to 
be  tributaries  to  him.  Callisthenes,  the  philosopher,  his 
fellow-disciple,"  he  slew  (they  had  been  taught  together  by 
their  master,  Aristotle),  and  many  men  with  him,  because 
they  would  not  worship  him  as  their  god. 
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jfiptep  |«m  he  pop  on  Inbie.  to  )Km  *  he  hip  pice  gebpafebe 
08  )>one  eapt  gappecg ;  •  On  Jmm  p$e  he  geeobe  Nipan.  In&a 
heapob-buph.  3  ealle  {>a  beopgap  J>e  mon  Debolap  hat.  3  eall  f 
pice  Deopplep  )>ape  cpene.  *}  hy  to  gehgpe  genybbe.  *}  pop  }am 
hipe  pice  ept-ageap ;  •  JBptep  pam  fe  Mexanbep  hapbe  ealle 
Inbie  him  to  gepylbon  gebon.  buton  anpe  bypig.  peo  pap  un- 
gematan  papte.  nub  clubum  ymbpeaxen.  fa  geahpobe  he  f 
€pcol  pe  ent.  pap  pap  to-gepapen  on  ap-bagum.  to  Jkmi  f  he 
hy  abpecan  pohte.  ac  he  hit  poppam  ne  angan  fe  )>ap  pep 
eoptSbeopung  on  pape  tibe>  pe  pa  2Uexanbep  hit  ppiftopt 
pop)>am  ongann  pe  he  polbe  f  hip  mapfia  papon  mapan  pomte 
€pcolep.  }>eh  pe  hehy  mibmicle  poplope  pap  polcep  begeate> 
iEptep  pam  fflexanbep  hapbe  gepeoht  pio*  Popope.  pam  ptpeng- 
eptan  Inbea  cyninge .'  •  On  pam  gepeohte  papon  pa  maptan 
blob-gytap  on  agope  healpe  papa  polca>  On  )nm  gepeohte 
Popop  3  Xlexanbep  gepuhton  anpig  on  hoppnm.  pa  epploh 
Popop  RLexanbpep  hopp.  pe  Bucepal  pap  haten.  3  hine  pylpne 
mihte  pap.  gip  him  hip  pegnap  to  pultume  ne  comon.  *}  he 
hapbe  Popop  monegum  punbum  gepunbobne.  3  hme  eac  ge- 
pylbne  bybe.  p$$an  hip  pegnap  him  to  comon.  3  him  ept  hip 
pice  to-poplet  pop  hip  pegenpcipe.  py  he  ppa  ppioe  pap  peohtenbe 
angean  hine ;  •  3nb  he  Mexanbep  him  het  p$oan  tpa  bypig 
atunbpian.  oftep  pap  hatenu  be  hip  hoppe  Bucepal.  o$ep 
Nicea !  •  Sitfttan  he  pop  on  Sbpaptap  fa  leobe.  3  on  Eathenap. 
3  on  Ppepibap.  3  on  Eangepibap.  3  pro"  hi  ealle  gepeaht  3 
opepponn '.  •  Da  he  com  on  Inbia  eapt  gemapa.  pa  com  him 
pap  ongean  tpa  hunb  pupenba  gehoppabep  polcep.  3  hy  2Qex~ 
anbep  unea$e  opepponn.  ag5ep  ge  pop  pane  pumop-hate  ge 
eac  pop  Sam  optpabhcan  gepeohtum !  •  8i86an  aptep  pam  he 
polbe  habban  mapan  pic-ptopa.  ponne  hip  gepuna  ap  pane, 
poppon  he  him  pfcftan  aptep  pam  gepeohte.  pprfop  anpat  )K>nne 
he  ap  bybe;*  ^Eptep  J>am  he  pop  ut  on  gappecg.  op  Sam 
muo'an  pe  peo  ea  pap  hatenu  Ggmenpe.  on  an  iglanb.  pap  Stuop 
^  pole  3  Ieppomap  on  eapbobon.  3  hy  Gpcol  pap  ap  gebpohte 
*j  gepette.  3  he  him  pa  to  gepylbum  gebybe ;  •  iEptep  jnm  he 
pop  to  Jam  lglanbe  pe  mon  j>  pole  GOanbpap  hat.  3  Subagpop  • 
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After  that  lie  proceeded  to  India,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending his  dominion  to  the  eastern  ocean.  In  that  expedi- 
tion he  took  Nyssa,  the  chief  city  of  India,  and  all  the 
mountains  called  D&dali,  and  all  the  realm  of  Cleophis,  the 
queen,  and  compelled  her  to  prostitution,  and  for  that  re- 
stored to  her  her  kingdom.  After  Alexander  had  reduced 
all  India  under  his  power,  excepting  one  town  that  was  ex- 
ceedingly strong,  surrounded  by  rocks,  he  was  informed  that 
Hercules,  the  giant,  had  journeyed  thither  in  days  of  old, 
with  the  design  of  taking  it ;  but  he  did  not  attempt  it,  be- 
cause there  was  an  earthquake  at  that  time.  He,  Alexander, 
then  undertook  it,  chieflybecause  he  would  that  his  glory 
should  be  greater  than  Hercules's,  although  he  gained  it 
with  a  great  loss  of  his  people.  After  that  Alexander  had  a 
battle  with  Porus,  the  most  valiant  king  of  IncUft  In  that 
battle  there  was  infinite  bloodshed  of  those  people  on  both 
sides.  In  that  battle  Porus  and  Alexander  fought  in  single 
combat  on  horseback,  when  Porus  killed  Alexander's  horse 
that  was  named  Bucephalus,  and  might  [have  killed]  himself, 
if  his  attendants  had  not  come  to  his  succour ;  and  he  had 
wounded  Porus  with  many  wounds,  and  also  made  him  pri- 
soner, after  his  attendants  had  came  to  him ;  and  left  him  his 
kingdom  again,  on  account  of  his  valour,  because  he  had  so 
stoutly  fought  against  him.  And  Alexander  afterwards 
commanded  him  to  build  two  cities,  one  was  called  after  his 
horse,  Bucephala,  the  other  jNTicsea.  He  afterwards  proceeded 
against  the  nation  of  the  Adreetee,  and  against  the  Cathtei, 
and  against  the  Praesid©,  and  against  the  Gkragaridae,  and 
fought  against  them  all  and  overcame  them.  When  be  came 
to  the  east  confines  of  India,  there  came  against  him  two 
hundred  thousand  people  on  horseback,  and  Alexander  with 
difficulty  overcame  them,  both  on  account  of  the  summer 
heat,  and  of  the  frequent  battles.  After  that,  he  would  have 
a  larger  encampment  than  he  was  previously  wont  to  have ; 
because,  after  that  battle,  he  stayed  within  it  more  than  he 
had  done  previously.  After  that  he  marched  out  to  the 
ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  was  called  Acesine, 
on  to  an  island  where  the  nation  of  the  Sibi  and  the  G-essonaa 
dwell  (and  Hercules  had  before  brought  them  thither  and 
established  them),  and  them  he  reduced  to  subjection. 
After  that  he  proceeded  to  the  island  the  people  of  which 
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j  hy  him  bpohtan  angean  ehtahunb  M.1  pe$ena.  3  lx.  M.  gehoppa- 
bep  polcep.  3  hy  lange  psepon  f  bpeogenbe.  eep  heopa  apep 
mihte  on  oftpum  pige  gepsecan.  a&p  31exanbep  late  unpeopfc- 
licne  pge  gepa&hte ;  •     iEptep  pam  he  gepop to  a1111111  F»ptene. 
fa  he  pa&p  to  com  pa  ne  mihton  hy  ns&nne  mann  on  pam 
pseptene  utan  gepeon ;  •     Da  punbpabe  TQexanbep  hpi  hit  fpa 
a&menne  psepe.  3  hpaebhce  pone  peall  pelp  opepclomm.  3  he  paep 
peapfi  ppam  fiam  buphpapum  mn-abpoben.  3  hy  hip  ptfftan 
pa&pon  ppa  ppifce  ehtenbe.  ppa  hit  lp  ungehepebbc  to  pecgenne. 
ge  mib  gepceotum.  ge  mib  ptana  toppungum.  ge  mib  eallum 
heopa  pigcpeeptum.  3  ppa-peah  ealle  pa  buphpape  ne  mihton 
hme  senne  genyban  *}>  he  him  on  hanb  gan  polbe  *  •     Sc  pa  him 
j>  pole  ppifcopt  onftpang.  pa  geptop  he  to  anep  peallep  byge.  3 
hme  peep  apepebe  [  •     Xnb  ppa  eall  *f  pole  peaptt  mib  him  anum 
agseleb.  f  ty  pa&p  peallep  nane  gyman  ne  byban.  0$  fflexanbpep 
pegnap  to-emnep  him  pone  peall  abpeecan  3  psepinn  comon  *  • 
Deep  peapft  fflexanbep  ouphpeoten  mib  anpe  plan  unbepneoftan 
*}>  ofcep  bpeopt *.  •   Nyte  pe  nu  hpsepep  py  ppioop  to  punbpianne. 
pe  f  hu  he  ana  pi$  ealle  pa  buphpape  hme  apepebe.  pe  ept  pa 
him  pultum  com.  hu  he  puph  f  pole  gettpang.  f  he  pone  dean 
opploh.  pe  hme  «p  ouphpeeat.  pe  ept  psepa  ftegna  ongm.  pa  hy 
untpeogenbhee  penbon  f  heopa  hlapopb  psepe  on  heopa  peonba 
gepealbe.  ofc&e  cuca  ofcoe  beab.  ^  hy  ppa-peah  nolbon  paep  peall- 
gebpecep  geppican.  •}>  hy  heopa  hlapopb  ne  geppsecon.  peh  pe  hy 
hme  meftigne  on  cneopu  pttenbe  metten;-     Siftftan  he  pa 
buph  ha&pbe  him  to  gepylbum  gebon.  pa  pop  he  to  ofcpe  bypig. 
pa&p  Xmbipa  pe  cyning  on  punabe.  peep  poppeapo'  micel  Slex- 
anbpep    hepep    pop   gea&ttpebum    gepcotum.    ac   Hlexanbpe 
peapft  on  Seepe  dean  mht  on  ppepne  an  pypt  ooypeb.  pa  nam 
he  pa  on  mepgen.  3  pealbe  hy  pam  gepunbebum  bpincan.  3  hy 
pupbon  mib  pam  gehseleb.  3  pfto'an  pa  buph  gepann  3  he  piftftan 
hpeapp  hampeapb  to  Babylonia,  peep  psepon  eepenbpacan  on 
anbibe  op  ealpe  peopolbe.  f  pa&p  ppam  Spaneum.  3  op  Hpppica. 
3  op  I/alhum.  3  op  ealpe  Italia ;  •      8pa  egepull  paep  Rlexanbep. 
papa  he  pa&p  on  Inbeum.  on  eaptepeapbum  pipum  mibbaneapbe. 
~  pa  ppam  him  abpeban  pa  pa&pon  on  pejrepeapbum ;  •      6ac 
im  comon  eepenbpacan  op  monegum  peobum.  pe  nan  mann 


hi 
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are  called  Mandrae  and  Subagri,  and  they  brought  against 
him  eight  hundred  thousand  foot1  and  sixty  thousand  horse, 
and  they  were  long  contending  before  either  of  them  could 
attain  the  victory  over  the  other,  until  Alexander  at  length 
gained  a  dishonourable  victory.  After  that  he  proceeded  to 
a  fortress,  when  he  came  to  which  he  could  from  without  see 
no  man  in  the  fortress.  Thereupon  Alexander  wondered 
why  it  was  so  deserted,  and  quickly  climbed  over  the  wall 
himself,  and  he  was  there  dragged  in  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
they  then  assailed  him  so  violently  that  it  is  incredible  to 
relate,  both  with  arrows  and  casting  of  stones,  as  well  as 
with  all  their  warlike  devices;  and  yet  all  the  inhabitants 
could  not  compel  him,  a  single  man,  to  surrender  to  them. 
But  when  the  people  pressed  on  him  most  violently,  he  stept 
to  the  angle  of  a  wall  and  there  defended  himself.  And  thus 
were  all  the  people  hindered  by  him  alone,  so  that  none 
guarded  the  wall,  until  Alexander's  followers  broke  down 
the  wall  opposite  to  him  and  came  in. .  There  was  Alexander 
pierced  with  an  arrow  underneath  one  of  his  breasts.  We 
know  not  now  which  is  most  to  be  wondered  at,  how  he  alone 
defended  himself  against  all  the  inhabitants,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  aid  came  to  him,  how  he  pressed  through  that 
people,  so  that  he  slew  the  same  who  had  before  shot  him ;  or 
again,  the  conduct  of  his  followers,  when  they  knew  without 
a  doubt  that  their  lord  was  in  the  power  of  their  enemies, 
either  alive  or  dead,  that  they,  nevertheless,  would  not  cease 
from  breaking  down  the  wall,  [and]  that  they  did  not  avenge 
their  lord,  although  they  found  him  faint,  resting  on  his 
knee.  After  he  had  reduced  the  city  to  subjection  he  pro- 
ceeded to  another  city,  in  which  the  king  Ambira  dwelt, 
where  many  of  Alexander's  army  perished  by  poisoned 
arrows.  But  in  that  same  night  a  plant  was  shown  to 
Alexander  in  a  dream ;  this  he  took  in  the  morning,  and 
gave  it  to  the  wounded  to  drink,  and  they  were  thereby 
healed,  and  afterwards  took  the  city ;  and  he  afterwards  re- 
turned homewards  to  Babylon,  where  ambassadors  were 
awaiting  him  from  all  the  world,  that  was,  from  Spain,  and 
from  Africa,  and  from  Gaul,  and  from  all  Italy.  So  terrible 
was  Alexander  when  he  was  in  India,  in  the  east  of  this 
earth,  that  those  dreaded  him  who  were  in  the  west.  There 
came  to  him  also  ambassadors  from  many  nations  to  whom 
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fflexanbpep  jepeppcipep  ne  penbe.  ^  mon  hip  namon  pijte.  3  hmi 
ppiSep  to  him  pdnebon ;  •  Da-jit  fa  Slexanbep  ham  com  to 
Babylonia.  fa-£it  pa&p  on  him  pe  m&pta  fuppt  mannef  blobep  *  . 
ffc  fafa  hif  gep epan  ongeatan  f  he  f»p  gepinnep  fa-£it  £eppi~ 
can  nolbe.  ac  he  f  aebe  ■}>  he  on  Sppnica  papan  polbe.  fa  jeleopne- 
bon  hip  bypelap  him  betpeonum.  hu  hy  him  mihton  f  lip 
otyjungan.  3  him  gefealban  attop  bpincan.  fa  poplet  he  hif 
lip ;  •  €ala.  cpasfc  Opopup .  on  hu  micelpe  byf ignepf  e  menn  nu 
finbon  on  f ypm  cpiptenbome.  fpa-f  eah  f  e  mm  lytlep  hpaet 
unefte  py.  hu  eapp ofthce  hy  hit  gemsenatt !  •  Ooep  fapa  if. 
ofctSe  hy  hit  nyton.  ofciSe  hy  hit  pitan  nyllaft.  an  hpelcan  bno- 
cum  fa  hpbon  fe  aep  him  paepan.  nu  penaft  hy  hu  f  am  paepe  }>e 
on  ffiexanbpep  gepalbe  paepan.  fa  him  fa  ppa  ppitSe  hine  anbpe- 
ban  ]>e  on  peptepeapbum  f  lfef  mibbanjeapbep  paepan.  f  hy  on 
fpa  micle  nefmje.  3  on  ppa  micel  ungepif.  aegftep  je  on  prep 
pyphto.  je  on  peptennum  pilbeopa  3  pypm-cynna  mippenhcpa. 
je  on  )>eoba  gepeopbum.  •}>  hy  hine  aeptep  ppifte  pohton.  on 
eaftepeapbum  fypan  mibbanjeapbe ;  •  !Rc  pe  pitan  geopne.  ^ 
hy  nu  ma  pop  yphfce.  nafep  ne  buppan.  ne  ppa  peop  ppi$  jefe- 
cean.  ne  pupf  on  hy  pelpe  set  heopa  cotum  pepian.  f  onne  hy 
mon  set  ham  pectS.  ac  f  hy  fap  tiba  leahtpien  ;• 


X. 

Mfceji  fam  feRomebuph  getimbpeb  pa&f  nn.  hunb  pmtpa 
3  i.  unbep  fam  tpam  conpulum.  f  e  oflep  paep  haten  Fauiuf .  3 
o&pan  namon  (Oaxmrap.  3  unbep  fam  fe  Epmtup  paep  haten.  3 
oftpan  namon  Deciuf .  on  heopa  confulatu.  on  Italium  peopep 
fa  ftpenjeptan  J>eoba  hy  him  betpeonum  jefppaecan.  f  paepan 
Umbpi.  3  Dpyp ci.  3  8omnite.  3  Earne.  f  hy  polbon  on  Romane 
pmnan.  3  hy  him  f  ppifte  onbpeban.  hu  hy  pi$  him  eallum 
enbemep  mihte.  3  jeopne  ppebon  hu  hy  hy  totpaeman  mihtan. 
3  gepealbenne  hepe  on  Dpypci  3  on  Umbpe  penbon  an  hep- 
gunge.  3  f  pole  to  amyppanne*.*  Da  hy  f  geacpeban.  fa 
penban  hy  him  hampeapb.  to  fon  f  hy  heopa  lanb  bepepeban. 
3  Romane  fa  hpde  mib  heopa  mapan  pultume.  f e  hy  aet  ham 
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no  one  of  Alexander's  associates  imagined  that  his  name 
was  known,  and  desired  peace  of  him.  Even  after  Alex- 
ander came  home  to  Babylon,  there  was  in  him  the  greatest 
thirst  after  human  blood.  But  when  his  associates  found 
that  he  yet  would  not  desist  from  war,  for  he  said  he  would 
march  to  Africa,  his  cup-bearers  devised  among  themselves 
how  they  might  deprive  him  of  life,  and  gave  him  poison  to 
drink.  He  then  abandoned  his  life.  Alas !  says  Orosius,  in 
how  great  a  delusion  men  now  are  in  this  Christendom ; 
although  [only]  some  little  thing  befal  them  that  is  un- 
pleasant, how  bitterly  they  bewail  it.  It  is  one  of  these, 
they  either  do  not  know,  or  they  will  not  know,  in  what 
miseries  those  lived  who  were  before  them.  Let  them  now 
think  how  it  was  with  those  who  were  in  the  power  of  Alex- 
ander, when  they  who  were  in  the  west  of  this  earth  so 
greatly  feared  him,  that  they  were  in  such  great  degradation 
and  such  great  ignorance,  that  not  only  on  the  dread  of  the 
sea,  and  in  the  deserts  of  wild  beasts  and  the  various  ser- 
pent kinds,  and  in  tongues  of  people,  they  sought  him  for 
peace  in  the  east  of  this  earth.  But  we  know  well  that  they 
now,  more  from  fear,  neither  dare  either  seek  peace  so  far 
away,  nor,  indeed,  defend  themselves  in  their  cots,  when  any 
one  seeks  them  at  home ;  but  [yet]  that  they  criminate  these 
times. 


X. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
under  the  two  consuls,  one  of  whom  was  called  Eabius,  and, 
by  another  name,  Maximus,  and  under  him  who  was  named 
Quintus,  and,  by  another  name,  Decius,  in  their  consulship 
four  of  the  strongest  nations  in  Italy,  the  Umbrians,  the 
Etruscans,  the  Samnites,  and  the  Gauls,  agreed  among  them- 
selves to  make  war  on  the  Romans ;  and  they  greatly  dreaded 
how  they  might  finally  withstand  them,  and  diligently 
planned  how  they  might  divide  them,  and  sent  a  powerful 
army  to  harry  on  the  Etruscans,  and  on  the  Umbrians,  and 
to  ruin  that  people.  When  they  were  apprized  of  that,  they 
returned  homewards,  that  they  might  defend  their  country ; 
and  the  Romans  in  the  meanwhile  with  their  large  force, 
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ha&pbon.  popan  ongean  Somnite.  3  ongean  Irallie  [  •  D«p  on 
]>am  jepeohte  p»p  Epintup  pe  conpul  oppla^en.  3  Fauiup  pe  often 
conpul.  aeptep  }>«p  oopep  pylle.  pije  ha&pbe;-  D«p  peaji$ 
Sommta  3  I/allia  peopeptig  M.  opplajen.  j  peopon  M.  Romana. 
on  J>am  b«le  pe  Deciup  on  opplajen  pa&p  *  •  Donne  yaebe  Libiup 
j)  Sommta  3  Iiallia  psepe  o]>ep  healp  hunb  M.  opplagen  paejia 
peftena.  3  peopon  M.  jehoppebpa'.*  6ac  ic  jehypbe  Co  pottum 
pecjan.  cpa&ft  Opopmp.  f  hit  na  nsepe  on  $am  bagum  mib 
Romanum  buton  gepinne.  oolSe  pit$  oflpa  pole  oftfce  on  mm 
pelpum.  mib  momgpealbum  polum  3  mann-cpealmum.  ppa  ppa 
hit  ]?a  p«p  ]  •  Da  Fauiup  pe  conpul  op  J>am  jepeohte  hampeapb 
pop.  J>a  bybe  mon  ]>one  tpiumphan  him  bepopan.  J>e  heopa 
jepuna  p«p  ponne  hy  p  je  haepbon ;  •  3£c  pe  jepea  peapft  ppifie 
pafte  on  heopa  mobe  to  jebpaepebneppe  jecjTipeb.  ]>a  hy  ge- 
papan  J>a  beaban  menn  ppa  lichee  to  eopftan  bepan.  ]>e  J?»p  *ji 
set  ham  paepan.  pop]>on  }>e  pa&p  paep  pe  micla  mann-cpealm  on 
o«pe  tibe ;  • 

3  J>«p  ymb  an  geap.  Somnite  gepuhton  pi"5  Romanum.  3  hy 
jeplymbon.  j  hy  bebpipan  into  Romebypig.  3  hpaebhee  s&ptep. 
f  am  Somnite  apenban  on  oftpe  pipan.  a&jfcep  ge  heopa  pceopp. 
£e  eall  heopa  psepn  opep-pyleppeban.  to  tacne  *p  hy  often 
polban.  oftfte  ealle  hbban.  oftfte  ealle  licjean ;  •  On  f  am  bagum 
jecupon  Romane  Papipiup  him  to  conpule.  3  pafte  J>«p  Fypbe 
gelaebban  onjean  Sommtum.  }>eh  ]>e  heopa  bipceopap  pnam 
heopa  jobum  psebon.  f  hy  *p  gepeoht  popbube>  3Sc  he 
Papipiup  J>a  bipceopap  pop  }>aepe  pejene  ppifte  bipmpebe.  3  •p 
paepelb  ppa-peah  jepop.  3  ppa  peopfthene  pije  heepbe.  ppa  he  »p 
unpeopftlice  J>apa  joba  bipceopan  opephypbe*.»  Daep  peapft 
Sommta  tpelp  M.  opplajen.  *}  1111.  M.  gepangen.  3  pafte  a&pteji 
fam  masphcan  pige.  hy  pupbon  ept  geunpett  mib  mann- 
cpealme.  3  pe  pa&p  ppa  ungemethc  3  ppa  langpum.  paet  hy  J>a 
aet  mhptan  pitenbe  mib  beopol-cpaeptum  pohton  hu  hj-  hit 
jeptiUan  mihtan.  1  jepetton  ^-colapiup  J>one  pcinlacan  mib 
J>aepe  un^emethcan  naebpan.  J»e  mon  Gpioaupup  het.  *]  onhcopt 
bybon  ppylce  him  naeppe  «p  J>am  jelic  ypel  on  ne  become,  ne 
aeptep  )>am  ept  ne  become  ;•  E^r  a&pteppan  jeape  J»aep  ]>e 
Fauiup  heopa  conpul.  )>e  o^Spum  namon  paep  haten  Eupiup. 
^epeaht  pitS  Sommtum.  3  heanhce  hampeapb  ot$pleah.  ]>a  polban 
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which  they  had  at  home,  marched  against  the  Samnites  and 
against  the  Gauls.  There  in  that  war,  Quintus,  the  consul, 
was  slain,  and  Fabius,  the  other  consul,  after  the  other's  fall, 
gained  a  victory.  Of  the  Samnites  and  Gauls  forty  thou- 
sand were  there  slain,  and  seven  thousand  of  the  Romans, 
in  that  part  where  Decius  was  slain.  Now  Livy  has  said, 
that  of  the  Samnites  and  Gauls  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
foot  were  slain,  and  seven  thousand  horse.  I  have  also  heard 
say  for  a  truth,  says  Orosius,  that  with  the  Romans  in  those 
days  it  was  nothing  but  war,  either  against  other  nations  or 
among  themselves,  together  with  manifold  plagues  and  pes- 
tilences as  then  were.  When  the  consul  Fabius  returned 
*  homewards  from  that  war,  they  brought  a  triumph  to  meet 
him,  as  was  their  custom  when  they  had  victory.  But  joy 
was  very  quickly  turned  in  their  minds  to  grief,  when  they 
saw  the  dead  bodies  so  thickly  borne  to  earth,  that  had  been 
previously  at  home ;  because  the  great  pestilence  was  there 
at  that  time. 

And  about  a  year  afterwards  the  Samnites  fought  against 
the  Romans  and  put  them  to  flight,  and  drove  them  into 
Borne,  and  speedily  after  that  the  Samnites  changed  to 
another  fashion,  and  covered  with  silver  both  their  garb  and 
all  their  weapons,  as  a  token  that  they  would  either  all  live 
or  all  fall.  In  those  days  the  Romans  chose  Fapirius  for 
their  consul,  and  soon  after  led  an  army  against  the  Sam- 
nites, although  their  priests  told  them  from  their  gods  that 
they  (the  gods)  forbade  the  war.  But  Papirius  scoffed  much 
at  the  priests  for  their  declaration,  and,  nevertheless,  pro- 
ceeded on  his  march,  and  had  as  honourable  a  victory  as  he 
before  had  dishonourably  contemned  the  priests  of  the  gods. 
Of  the  Samnites  there  were  twelve  thousand  slain  and  four 
thousand  taken.  And  soon  after  that  glorious  victory  they 
were  again  saddened  by  pestilence,  and  it  was  so  violent  and 
so  lasting,  that  they  at  last  wittingly  sought  by  devilish  arts 
how  they  might  stay  it ;  and  fetched  the  image  of  JEscula- 
pius  with  the  immense  adder  that  is  called  the  JSpidaurian  ; 
and  they  did  like  as  if  a  similar  evil  had  never  before  befallen 
them,  and  was  afterwards  never  to  befal  them  again.  In  the 
second  year  after  this,  Fabius,  their  consul,  who  by  another 
name  was  called  Gurges,  fought  against  the  Samnites,  and 
ignominiously  fled  homewards.    Thereupon  the  senate  would 
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fa  penatup  hine  apeonpan.  popfon  he  f  pole  on  pleame  je- 
bpohce.  fa  b»b  hif  paebep.  paep  eac  Fauiup  haten.  f  fa  fenaco| 
popgeapon  f  am  puna  ftone  jylt.  ■}  ]>  he  mopte  nub  $am  puna 
aet  oftpan  cyppe  prt$  Somnitum  mib  heopa  ealpa  pultume.  3  hy 
him  f«p  gettfebon  ;•  Da  bebeab  pe  paebep  fain  conpule.  *f  he 
mib  hip  pipbe  ongean  pope.  3  he  beaeptan  gebab  nub  pumum 
)nm  pultume;*  Da  he  gepeah  f  Pontiup  8omnita  cyninj 
h»pbe  fone  conpul  hip  punu  beppeb.  3  mib  hip  polce  utan 
bepangen.  he  him  fa  to  pultume  com.  3  hine  ppitte  geanmette. 
3  Pontrap  Somnita  cyninj  jepenjon .'  •  D«p  peaptt  Somnita 
xx.  M.  opplagen.  3  uu.  M.  gepangen  mib  ]>am  cynni£e>  Da»p 
peapfl  Romana  gepmn  -3  Sommta  jeenbob.  popfon  fe  hy  heopa 
cynmj  jepenjon.  f  hy  «p  bpeogenbe  paepon  Lyiiu.  pintpa. 
Dap  on  oftnum  jeape  Eupmp  pe  conpul  mib  Romanum  gepeaht 
pit5  Sabinan.  3  heopa  ungemet  opploh.  3  pje  ha&pbe.  be  tSon 
mon  mihte  pitan.  fa  hi  fa  conpulap  hy  atellan  ne  mihtan  .*  • 


XI. 

^Iptep  Sam  f  e  Romebuph  getimbpeb  pa&p  mi.  hunb  pmtpum 
3  Lxin.  fafa  Dolabella  3  Domitiup  paepon  conpulap  on  Rome, 
fa  Lucam.  3  Bputi.  3  Somnite.  *j  I/allie  op  Senno  angunnon 
pi"5  Romanum  pmnan>  Da  penbon  Romane  a&penbpacan  to 
Ijalhum  ymbe  ppift.  fa  opplojon  hy  fa  aepenbpacan ;  •  Da 
penbon  hy  ept  Eecihum  heopa  ppetopium  mib  pypbe  f aep 
Iiallie  3  Bputi  aetgaebepe  pa&pon.  3  he  f  a&p  peap3  opplagen.  3 
f  pole  mib  him.  f  psep  xvin.  5 ;  •  Spa  opt  Iralh  pi8  Romanum 
punnon.  ppa  pupbon  Romana  neh  jeenjjebe;-  Fopfon.  ge 
Romane.  cpaaft  Onoprap.  fonne  ge  ymbe  f  an  gepeoht  ealneg 
ceopiatt  f e  eop  Eotan  jebybon.  hpi  nellaft  ge  getiencan  fa 
monegan  a&ppan.  fe  eop  Iralhe  optpa&bhce  bipmephce  ftuphtu- 
Xon!- 

Ic  pceal  eac  gemynbgian  be  pumum  ba&le  f a&p  fe  Hlexanbpep 
*ptep-pylgenbap  bjbon  on  $am  tiban.  f  e  Sip  gepeapti  on  Rome- 
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depose  him,  because  he  had  brought  the  people  to  flight ; 
then  his  father  prayed  (he  was  also  named  7 abius)  the  senate 
to  forgive  his  son  his  crime,  and  that,  with  his  son,  he  might 
a  second  time  march  against  the  Samnites  with  their  whole 
force:  and  this  they  granted  him.  The  father  then  com- 
manded the  consul  that  he  with  his  army  should  go  against 
(the  enemy),  and  he  would  stay  behind  with  some  of  the 
force.  When  he  saw  that  Pontius,  the  king  of  the  Samnites, 
had  ensnared  the  consul,  his  son,  and  surrounded  him  with 
his  people,  he  came  to  his  succour,  and  greatly  encouraged 
him ;  and  they  took  Pontius,  the  king  of  the  Samnites.  Of 
the  Samnites  twenty  thousand  were  there  slain,  and  four 
thousand  taken,  together  with  the  king.  There  was  the  war 
of  the  Bomans  and  the  Samnites  ended,  because  they  (the 
Romans)  had  taken  their  king,  which  they  had  been  carrying 
on  for  fifty-nine  years.  In  the  second  year  after  this,  Curius, 
the  consul,  with  the  Romans,  fought  against  the  Sabines,  and 
slew  an  infinite  number  of  them,  and  had  the  victory ;  which 
may  be  known  by  that,  that  they,  the  consuls,  could  not 
reckon  them  (the  slain). 


XI. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  sixty-three 
years,  when  Dolabella  and  Domitius  were  consuls  in  Rome, 
the  Lucani,  and  Brutii,  and  Samnites,  and  the  Seno-Galli 
raised  war  against  the  Romans.  Thereupon  the  Romans 
sent  ambassadors  to  Gaul  [praying]  for  peace;  and  they 
slew  the  ambassadors.  They  then  afterwards  sent  Caecilius, 
their  prsetor,  with  an  army  to  where  the  Gauls  and  the  Brutii 
were  together,  and  he  and  the  people  with  him  were  there 
slain,  that  was  eighteen  thousand.  As  often  as  the  Gauls 
warred  with  the  Romans,  the  Romans  were  nearly  crushed. 
Therefore,  ye  Romans,  says  Orosius,  when  ye  are  always 
murmuring  about  that  war  which  the  Goths  made  on  you, 
why  will  you  not  think  of  the  many  earlier  ones  that  the 
Gauls  frequently,  to  your  disgrace,  have  carried  on  against 
you  ? 

I  shall  also  record  in  some  measure  what  the  successors  of 
Alexander  did  in  those  times,  when  this  took  place  at  Rome, 
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bypig.  hu  by  hy  pylpe  mib  mippenhcan  gepeohtum  popbybon> 
pit  if.  cpa&$  he.  fam  jehcopc.  ponne  ic  hip  gepencan  pceal.  )>e  ic 
pitte  on  anpe  heahpe  bune.  3  gepeo  ponne  on  pmettam  pelba 
pela  pypabypnan.  ppa  opep  eall  GDaeceboma  pice,  f  ip  opep  ealle 
fa  mapan  Spam.  3  opep  6upope  )>one  ma&ptan  ba&l.  3  ealle 
Libiam.  j?  hit  na  na&p  buton  here  3  gepinnum ;  •  Da  pe  unbep 
Slexanbpe  pypmept  pa&pan.  paep  pa&p  hy  a&ptep  him  pixeban  hy 
^  mib  jepinnum  apeptan.  3  pa&p  pa&p  hy  na&pan.  hy  geb^ban 
pone  ma&ptan  eje.  ppylce  pe  bitepepca  pmic  upp-aptige.  3  ponne 
pibe  copape ;  •  Slexanbep  xn.  geap  pipne  mibbangeapb  unbep 
him  ppypmbe  3  egpabe.  3  hip  a&ptep-polgepap  xnn.  jeap  hie 
priftan  totugon  3  tota&pon.  pam  gehcopt  ponne  peo  leo 
bpingS  hip  hungpegum  hpelpum  hpa&t  co  etanne.  hy  ]>onne 
gecypa8  on  pam  a&te  hpylc  heopa  ma&pt  m»g  gehpyppcnian  *  • 
Spa  J>onne  bybe  Phtolomeup.  Slexanbpep  pegna  an.  J>a  he 
toga&bepe  gepceop  ealle  €%yptum  3  Spabia.  3  Laumebon.  hif 
o$ep  pegn.  pe  bepeng  ealle  Xpppie.  3  Thelenup  Eihciam.  "} 
Filotop  Ilhpicam.  3  2£tpapatup  pa  mapan  GDeftiam.  -3  Stpomen 
pa  la&ppan  GDeftiam.  3  PepSice  pa  la&ppan  Spam.  3  8upana  pa 
mapan  Fpigan.  3  jKntigonup  Liciam  3  Pamphiham.  *j  Ne- 
apchup  Eapiam.  3  Leonatup  pa  la&ppan  Fpigiam.  3  Lipimachuf 
Thpaciam.  3  Gumenep  Eappabotiam  3  Paplagomam.  3  Seleucuj* 
ha&pbe  ealle  }>a  a&fteleptan  rnenn  fflexanbpep  hepep .  3  on  lengoe 
mib  him  he  begeat  ealle  pa  eapt  lanb.  3  Eappanbep  pa  cempan 
mib  Ealbeum.  3  on  Pactpmm  3  on  Inbeum  pa&pon  pa  ealbop- 
menn  )>e  Rlexanbep  gepette.  3  •}>  lanb  betux  pam  tpam  ean. 
Inbupe  3  Ioappene.  ha&pbe  Taxdep.  3  Ichona  ha&pbe  calonie.  pa 
peobe  on  Inbeum.  3  Papapamenap  ha&pbe  Oxiapchep.  a&t  p«r 
beopgep  enbe  Eaucapup.  3  Spa^  Spachapihebppp  ha&pbe  Sibup- 
cup.  3  Stontop  ha&pbe  Dpanceap  *]  Xpeap  pa  tteoba.  *]  Ommtaf 
ha&pbe  Xtpianup.  3  Sicheup  ha&pbe  Soptianop  f  pole.  3  Nicanoji 
ha&pbe  Papthop.  3  Phihppup  Ipcanop.  3  Fpatapepnep  ha&pbe 
Spmeme.  3  Theleomomop  ha&pbe  GDa&ttap.  3  Feucepcup  ha&pbe 
Babylomap.  ^  Pelaupop  ha&pbe  Spchop.  3  Spchelaup  GDepopoca- 
miam1 ;  •  Gall  heopa  jepmn  apa&cnebon  a&pept  ppam  Slexanbpef 
epiptole.  poppon  ye  he  pa&pon  bebeab.  f  mon  ealle  pa  ppeccan 
on  cytSpe  lece.  pe  on  pam  lanbum  pa&pon  pe  he  a&p  pylp  ^ehep- 
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how  they  rained  themselves  with  divers  wars.  It  is,  says 
he,  when  I  think  of  it,  most  like  as  if  I  were  sitting  on  a 
high  mountain,  and  then  see  many  fires  burning  in  the 
smooth  field ;  so  over  all  the  realm  of  Macedonia,  that  is, 
over  all  the  Greater  Asia,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Europe, 
and  all  Libya,  it  was  nothing  but  hate  and  wars.  They  who 
were  foremost  under  Alexander,  ravaged  with  wars  there 
where  they  reigned  after  him;  and  there  where  they  were  not, 
they  caused  the  greatest  terror,  like  as  the  bitterest  smoke 
ascends  and  is  then  widely  dispersed.  Alexander,  for  twelve 
years,  oppressed  and  terrified  this  world  under  him ;  and  his 
successors,  for  fourteen  years  after,  rent  and  tore  it,  most 
like  to  when  the  lion  brings  his  hungry  whelps  something  to 
eat ;  then  they  show  in  that  food  which  of  them  can  tear  it 
the  most.  So  then  did  Ptolemams,  one  of  Alexander's 
officers,  when  he  united  together  all  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and 
Laomedon,  his  other  officer,  who  seized  on  all  Assyria,  and 
Thelenus  Cilicia,  and  Fhilotas  LUyria,  and  Atropatus  the 
Greater  Media,  and  Stromen  the  Lesser  Media,  and  Per- 
diecas  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  Susana  the  Greater  Phrygia,  and 
Antigonus  Lycia  and  Famphylia,  and  Nearchus  Caria,  and 
Leonnatus  the  Lesser  Phrygia,  and  Lysimachus  Thrace,  and 
Eumenes  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia ;  and  Seleucus  had  all 
the  noblest  men  of  Alexander's  army,  and  at  length  with 
them  he  acquired  all  the  east  lands,  and  Cassander  the 
common  soldiers,  together  with  the  Chaldeans.  And  in 
Bactriaand  in  India  were  those  prefects  whom  Alexander 
had  appointed ;  and  Taxiles  had  the  land  between  the  two 
rivers,  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes,  and  Fithon  had  the 
colonies,  nations  in  India,  and  Oxyartes  had  the  Parapar- 
meni  at  the  end  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  Sibyrtius  had  the 
Arachosii  and  Gedrosia,  and  Stasanor  had  the  nations  of  the 
Drang®  and  the  Arei,  and  Amyntas  had  the  Bactrian  people, 
and  Scytheeus  had  the  Sogdiani,  and  Nicanor  had  the  Par* 
thians,  and  Fhilippus  the  Hyrcanians,  and  Fhrataphernes 
had  Armenia,  and  Tlepolemus  had  the  Medes,  and  Peucestes 
had  the  Babylonians,  and  Archon  had  the  Felasgi,  and 
Archelaus  Mesopotamia.  All  their  wars  arose  first  from 
Alexander's  epistle,  because  he  therein  commanded,  that  all 
the  exiles  should  be  permitted  [to  return  to  their]  country, 
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jab  hwpbel*  Da  nolban  Epecap  pam  bebobe  hypan.  poppon 
hy  onbpeban.  ponne  hy  hyj  egabepebon.  j>  hy  on  him  jeppaecan 
pa  teonan  pe  hy  a&p  mib  him  gepoleban.  £e  eac  priSpocon  j?  hy 
len£  pifc  Laecebemonium  hypan  nolban.  pap  heopa  heapob-ptol 
p»p ;  •  Xnb  pa8e  p»p  Xthenienpe  gelaebban  xxx.  M.  polcep  3  tpa 
hunb  pcipa  ongean  Xntigone.  pam  cyninje.  pe  eall  Cpeca  nice 
habban  pceolbe.  poppon  ]>e  he  p«p  aepenbej*  aepenbpaca  paef 
ppam  Rlexanbpe.  3  jep etton  him  to  labteope  Demoftenon  pone 
pilopopum.  3  apponon  him  to  pultume  Eopmthum  pa  buph- 
leobe.  3  Sihonap.  -3  GDapgap.  3  bepaetan  2£ntipatpum.  pone 
cyning.  on  anum  p&ptene.  poppon  pe  he  p«p  ffntigone  on 
pultume !  •  Daep  peapft  Leoptenep.  o^ep  heopa  labteopa.  mib 
anpe  plan  oppcoten;-  Da  hy  ppam  psepe  bypij  hampeapb 
pa&pon.  pa  gemetton  hy  Leonantiup .  pe  pceolbe  Xntiparpume 
to  pultume  cuman.  *}  pa&p  opplagen  peapfl*.-  JEptep  pam 
Pepfcicca.  pe  pa  lseppan  Spam  haepbe.  ongann  pinnan  pi"8  2£pia- 
pafte.  Eappaboca  cyninge.  *]  hine  bebpap  into  anum  paeptene.  3 
pa  buphpape  pelpe  hit  onbaepnbon  on  peopep  healpa.  f  eall 
poppeapp  f  p»p  bmnan  paep  > 

JEptep  pam  Sntigonup  3  Pep&cca  gebeoteban  f  hy  polban 
him  betpeonum  gepeohtan.  3  lange  ymb  f  ppeban  hpaep  hy  hi 
gemetan  polban.  3  monig  iglanb  apeptan  on  pam  gephte. 
hpaepep  heopa  mihte  mapan  pultum  him  to  geteon  [  •  On  pam 
anbibe  Pepfcicca  pop  mib  pypbe  on  €jyptum.  pa&p  Phtolomeuf 
p»p  pe  cymng.  poppon  pe  him  peep  gep&b.  f  he  polbe  Antigone 
pylptan.  pam  cynmge;'  Da  gegabepabe  Phtolomeup  micle 
p^pbe  ongean  him  >  Da  hpile  ]>e  hy  togaabepe-peapb  punbe- 
ban.  gepuhton  tpegen  cyningap.  Neoptolemup  3  Gumenep.  3  he 
Gumenep  geplymbe  Neoptolemup.  f  he  com  to  2£ntigone.  pam 
cyninge.  3  hme  ppeon j}  he  on  Gumenep  unmynbhnga  mib  hepe 
become ;  •  Da  penbe  2&itigonup  hine  p^lpne.  3  hip  oSepne  pegn 
Pohpepcon  mib  miclan  pultume.  f  hy  hine  beppicen;-  Da 
geahpobe  f  Gumenep.  3  poppaetabe  hy  p«p  p«p  hy  gepoht 
haepbon  f  hy  hine  bepaetebon.  3  hy  begen  opploh.  3  pa  o$pe  ge- 
plymbe ;  •  i&ptep  pam  gepeaht  Pepfticca  *]  Phtolomeuf.  *]  paep 
peaptt  PeptJicca  opj-lagen;*  iEptep  pam  peapft  OOsecebonium 
cut$.  f  Gumenep.  3  Pipon.  3  Ilipgup.  3  TOceta.  Pept$iccan  bpo- 
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ravaged.  Then  the  Greeks  would  not  obey  that  command, 
because  they  dreaded,  when  they  were  all  gathered  [to- 
gether], that  they  would  avenge  on  them  the  injuries  that 
they  had  previously  suffered  with  them ;  yea,  they  even 
refused  longer  to  obey  Lacedsemonia,  where  their  chief  city 
was.  And  soon  afterwards,  the  Athenians  led  thirty  thousand 
men  and  two  hundred  ships  against  the  king  Antigonus, 
who  was  to  have  all  the  Grecian  realm,  because  he  was  the 
messenger  of  that  errand  from  Alexander;  and  they  ap- 
pointed for  their  leader  Demosthenes,  the  philosopher,  and 
drew  to  their  support  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth,  and  Sicyon, 
and  Argos,  and  besieged  the  king  Antipater  in  a  fortress, 
because  he  was  a  supporter  of  Antigonus.  There  was  Leo- 
sthenes,  another  of  their  leaders,  shot  with  an  arrow.  When 
they  were  [returning]  homewards  from  that  city,  they  met 
Leonnatus,  who  was  coming  to  the  aid  of  Antipater,  and  was 
there  slain.  After  that,  Ferdiccas,  who  had  the  Lesser  Asia, 
began,  to  war  against  Ariarathus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and 
drove  him  into  a  fortress,  and  the  inhabitants  themselves 
burnt  it  on  four  sides,  so  that  all  that  were  within  it 
perished. 

After  that,  Antigonus  and  Perdiccas  threatened  that  they 
would  fight  with  each  other,  and  were  long  planning  about 
where  they  should  meet,  and  laid  waste  many  islands  in  the 
contest,  which  of  them  might  draw  to  him  the  greater  aid. 
In  that  interval,  Perdiccas  proceeded  with  an  army  into 
Egypt,  where  Ptolemy  was  king,  because  it  had  been  told 
him  that  he  (Ptolemy)  would  aid  King  Antigonus.  There- 
upon Ptolemy  gathered  a  great  army  against  him.  While 
they  were  proceeding  to  meet  each  other,  the  two  kings, 
Neoptolemus  and  Eumenes,  fought,  and  Eumenes  put  Neo- 
ptolemus  to  flight,  so  that  he  came  to  King  Antigonus,  and 
prevailed  on  him  to  come  unawares  upon  Eumenes  with  an 
army.  Thereupon  Antigonus  sent  himself  (Neoptolemus) 
and  his  other  officer,  Polyperchon,  with  a  large  force,  that 
they  might  take  him  by  surprise.  When  Eumenes  was  in- 
formed of  that,  he  beset  them  where  they  had  thought  to 
beset  him,  and  slew  them  both,  and  put  the  others  to  flight. 
After  that  Perdiccas  and  Ptolemy  fought,  and  Perdiccas  was 
there  slain.  After  that,  it  became  known  to  the  Macedonians 
that  Eumenes,  and  Fithon,  and  Illyrius,  and  Alceta,  the 
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Sop.  polban  pinnan  on  hy.  3  punbon  f  Xntigonup  him  pceolbe 
mib  pypbe  ongean  cuman ;  •  On  fam  gep eohte  geplymbe  3jiti- 
gonup  6umenep.  3  hine  bebpap  into  anum  pa&ptenne.  3  hine 
f»p  bepaet ;  •  Da  p enbe  €umenep  to  Xntipatpe  fam  cynmge. 
3  hine  pultumep  baeb ;  •  Da  Sntigonup  f  ongeat.  fa  poplet  he 
-p  fetl>  Xc  he  €umenep  him  penbe  ppam  2£ntigomip  ham* 
paspelbe  micelpa  untpeoffta.  3  him  to  pultume  appon  fa  fe  sep 
pcpon  Xlexanbpep  cempan.  fa  psepan  hatene  Spgipappioep. 
popfon  fe  ealle  heopa  p»pn  p&pan  opep-pyleppebe  *  •  Da  on 
jwrn  tpeon.  fe  hy  ppa  ungeopne  hip  pillan  puHeobon.  fa  becom 
him  Xntigonup  mib  pypbe  on.  }  hy  benj&mbe  »g5ep  ge  heopa 
pipa.  ge  heopa  beapna.  ge  heopa  eapbep.  ge  eallep  f »p  he- 
genban  peop.  )>e  hy  unbep  Mexanbpe  begeatan.  3  hy  pylpe 
uneafte  oftplugon  to  Gumene ;  •  JEptep  fam  fa  penbon  hy  to 
2£ntigone  ymb  heopa  f  maepte  bipmep.  3  hine  baebon  f  he  him 
ageape  j>  he  ®p  on  him  bepeapobe  >  Da  onbeab  he  him.  ■f  he 
mm  J^r  g66^*1*11  polbe.  gip  hy  him  €umenep.  )>one  cymng,  fe 
heopa  hlapopb  fa  p«p.  gebunbenne  to  him  bpohte.  3  hy  j> 
geppemeban  ppa>  Xc  he  heopa  ejdt  aegfcep  ge  mib  bipmepe 
onpeng.  ge  hi  eac  on  fone  bipmephcoptan  eapb  gepette.  f  pnp 
on  fam  ytemeptan  enbe  hip  manna.  ~}  him  ppa-feah  namiik^ 
agipan  nolbe  f  a&p  fe  hy  bena  peepon  > 

iEptep  fam  Bupiftica.  Xpifteupep  cpen.  OOaaceboma  cyningep. 
heo  paep  ]nm  polce  momg  ypel  bonbe.  fuph  Eappanbep.  hipe 
hlapopbep  fegn.  mib  fam  heo  h»pbe  bypne  gehgpe.  3  unbep  fam 
heo  gelepbe  Jwne  cymng.  f  he  hine  ppa  npp-ahop.  f  he  paep 
brzpan  eallum  fam  ye  on  fam  picep&pon  to  fam  cyninge.  3  heo 
gebybe  mib  hype  lape.  f  ealle  CDsacebonie  p»pon  fam  cynmge 
pifteppeapbe.  0$  hy  punbon  j>  hy  penbon  »ptep  Ohmpiafium. 
XLexanbpep  mebep.  j>  heo  him  gepylpte.  f  hy  mihtan  tegoepge 
fone  cynmg  ge  fa  cpene  him  to  gepylbum  gebon*-  peo  fa 
Ohmpiaoe  him  to  com  mib  6pipa  pultume.  hipe  agenep  picep. 
3  hipe  to  pultume  abaeb  Gaceban.  CDoloppopum  cymng.  3  hy 
butu  opploh.  ge  fone  cymng  ge  fa  cpene.  3  Eappanbep 
oSpleah.  ^  OhmpiaSe  peng  to  fam  pice.  3  fam  polce  pela  laoep 
gebybe.  fa  hpile  fe  heo  fone  anpealb  haepbe  ;•     Da  Eappanbep 
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brother  of  Perdiccas,  would  make  war  on  them,  and  settled 
that  Antigonus  should  go  against  them  with  an  army.  In 
the  battle  Antigonus  put  Eumenes  to  flight,  and  drove  him 
into  a  fortress,  and  there  besieged  him.  Thereupon  Eumenes 
sent  to  King  Antipater,  and  implored  his  aid.  When  Anti- 
gonus was  apprized  of  that,  he  abandoned  the  siege.  But 
Eumenes,  expecting  from  Antigonus  a  homeward  march  of 
great  perfidies,  would  draw  to  him  the  aid  of  those  who  had 
been  previously  Alexander's  soldiers,  who  were  called  Agyr- 
sspid®,  because  all  their  weapons  were  silvered  over.  While 
in  doubt  whether  they,  though  with  no  zeal,  should  fulfil  his 
wishes,  Antigonus  came  upon  them  with  an  army,  and  took 
from  them  their  wives,  and  their  children,  and  their  land, 
and  all  the  treasure,  which  they  had  acquired  under  Alex- 
ander ;  and  they  themselves  with  difficulty  fled  to  Eumenes. 
After  that  they  sent  to  Antigonus,  on  account  of  this  great 
eontumely,  and  prayed  him  that  he  would  restore  that  of 
which  he  had  previously  bereft  them.  He  thereupon  an- 
nounced to  them  that  he  would  grant  it  them,  if  they  would 
bring  to  him  King  Eumenes  bound,  who  was  at  that  time 
their  lord ;  and  they  did  so.  But  he  afterwards  both  received 
them  with  contumely,  and  also  set  them  on  the  most  squalid 
land,  which  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  his  people,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  would  restore  them  nothing  that  they  had 
prayed  for. 

After  that,  Eurydice,  the  queen  of  Ajrridseus,  king  of 
Macedon,  did  much  evil  to  the  people,  through  Cassander, 
her  lord's  minister,  with  whom  she  had  secretly  criminal 
intercourse,  and  during  which  she  persuaded  the  king  that 
he  so  raised  him  up,  that  he  was  above  all  who  were  in  the 
kingdom  [next]  to  the  king ;  and  by  her  counsel  she  was  the 
cause  that  all  the  Macedonians  were  hostile  to  the  king, 
until  they  resolved  on  sending  for  Olympias,  the  mother  of 
Alexander,  that  she  might  support  them,  that  they  might 
compel  both  the  king  and  the  queen  to  their  will.  Then 
she,  Olympias,  came  to  them  with  a  force  of  Epirots,  of  her 
own  realm,  and  requested  aid  from  JEacidas,  king  of  the 
Molossians,  and  they  slew  both  the  king  and  the  queen, 
and  Cassander  fled;  and  Olympias  succeeded  to  the  kingdom, 
and  did  much  that  was  hostile  to  the  people  while  she  had 
the  government.    When  Cassander  was  apprized  that  she 
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f  generate,  f  heo  fam  polce  laftabe.  fa  gegabepabe  he  pypbe '  • 
Da  heo  ji  geacpabe  f  f»p  polcep  paep  ppa  pela  to  him  gecippeb. 
fa  ne  tpiepbe  heo  ji  hme  polbe  p e  ooep  b»l  gelaptpull  beon.  ae 
genam  hme  pnope  Roxan.  fflexanbpep  lape.  3  fflexanbpep  pinu 
€pcolep.  3  pLeah  to  fam  paeptene  fe  Fiftnam  p«p  haten.  *j 
Eappanbep  hipe  aeptep-pop.  3  j>  paepten  abpaec.  3  Ohmpiaftum 
opploh.  3  fa  buph-leobe  oftbpubon  fa  pnope  mib  hype  puna,  fa 
hy  ongeatan  f  f  paepten  pceolbe  abpocen  beon.  5  by  penbon 
on  oftpe  paeptpe  paepten.  3  Eajjanbep  hy  het  f»p  bepittan.  3 
him  eallep  f«p  anpealbep  peolb  GOaecebonia  picep  >  Da  penbe 
mon  •})  ^  gepinn  geenbab  paepe  betpeox  fflexanbpep  polgepum. 
fa  fta  paepan  gepeallen  fe  f  »p  maept  gepunnon.  ^  peep  Pepfticca. 
3  Gumenep.  3  Rlciften.  -3  Polipepcon.  }  Olimpiaftap.  -3  Xnti* 
patep.  3  manege  ottpe>  Xc  2£ntigonup.  pe  mib  ungemete 
gipnbe  anpealba  opep  oftpe.  }  to  fam  paeptene  pop  faep 
fflexanbpep  lap  paep.  3  hip  punu.  3  hy  f  aep  begeat.  to  Jn>n  •£  he 
polbe  •$  )>a  pole  him  f y  ppiftop  to  buge.  fe  he  haepbe  heopa  ealb 
hlapopbep  punu  on  hip  gepealbe;-  SittSan  Eajjanbep  f  ge- 
ahpabe  fa  gef  optabe  he  pifc  Phtolomeup.  3  piS  Lipmachup.  3  pi$ 
Seleucup.  fone  eapt  cyning.  3  hy  ealle  pmnenbe  paepan  pifc 
Rntigonup  3  pits  Demetpmp  hyp  punu.  pume  on  lanbe  pume  on 
paetepe ;  •  On  fam  gepeohte  gepeoll  pe  maepta  bael  Cftacebonia 
bugufte  on  aegope  healpe.  feah  hy  pume  mib  Xntigone  psepc 
pume  mib  Eappanbpe;-  Daep  peapft  Sntigonup  geplymeb.  3  hip 
punu:-  -dEptep  fam  Demetmup.  Rntigonep  punu. gepeaht  on. 
pcipum  pifc  Phtolomeup.  3  nine  bebpap  on  hip  agen  lanb;- 
JEpceji  fam  Xntigonup  bebeab.  f  mon  aegoep  hete  cyning  ge 
hme  ge  hip  punu.  popf on  ]>e  fflexanbpep  polgepap  naepan  aep 
fam  ppa  gehatene.  buton  labteopap ; .  Eemong  fam  gepinnum. 
Xntigonup  him  onbpeb  €pcolep.  fflexanbpep  punu.  f  f  pole  hme 
polbe  to  hlapopbe  geceopan.  popfon  fe  he  pyht  cyne-cynnep 
paep.  het  fa  aegftep  opplean.  ge  hme  ge  hip  mobop ;.  Da  fart: 
fa  Spy  geahpoban.  f  he  hy  ealle  beppican  fohte.  hy  fa  ept  hy 
gegabepeban  ^j  pi'Spunnan  >  Da  ne  boppte  Eappanbep  pylp  on 
fam  pa&pelbe  cuman  pop  hip  f am  mhptan  peonbum.  fe  him  ymb 
paepan.  ac  penbe  hip  pultum  to  Lipimache  hip  gefoptan.  "} 
haepbe  hyp  pipan  ppit$opt  bef oht  to  Seleucupe.  popfon  fe  he 
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was  detested  by  the  people,  he  gathered  an  army.  When 
she  was  informed  that  so  many  of  the  people  had  turned  to 
him,  she  did  not  trust  that  the  other  part  would  be  obedient 
to  her,  but  took  her  daughter-in-law,  Boxane,  Alexander's 
relict,  and  Alexander's  son,  Hercules,  and  fled  to  the  fortress 
which  was  called  Fydna ;  and  Cassander  followed  her,  and 
took  the  fortress,  and  slew  Olympias ;  and  the  inhabitants 
carried  off  the  daughter-in-law  with  her  son,  when  they  were 
aware  that  the  fortress  would  be  taken,  and  sent  them  to 
another  stronger  fortress ;  and  Cassander  ordered  them  to  be 
besieged  there,  and  wielded  all  the  power  of  the  Macedonian 
realm.  Now,  it  was  imagined  that  the  war  among  Alex- 
ander's successors  was  ended,  when  those  had  fallen  who 
had  most  contended  in  it,  namely,  Ferdiccas,  and  Eumenes, 
and  Alceta,  and  Folyperchon,  and  Olympias,  and  Antipater, 
and  many  others.  But  Antigonus,  who  immoderately  desired 
power  over  others,  proceeded  to  the  fortress  where  Alex- 
ander's relict  was  with  his  son,  and  got  them,  because  he 
would  that  the  people  should  the  more  readily  submit  to 
him,  when  he  had  their  old  lord's  son  in  his  power.  When 
Cassander  was  informed  of  that,  he  made  a  league  with 
Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  and  with  Seleucus,  the  east  king, 
and  they  all  made  war  on  Antigonus,  and  on  Demetrius,  his 
son,  some  on  land,  some  on  water.  In  that  war  the  greatest 
part  of  the  flower  of  Macedonia  fell,  although  some  were 
with  Antigonus,  some  with  Cassander.  There  was  Anti- 
gonus with  his  son  put  to  flight.  After  that  Demetrius,  the 
son  of  Antigonus,  fought  in  ships  against  Ptolemy,  and  drove 
him  to  his  own  country.  After  that  Antigonus  commanded 
that  the  people  should  call  both  him  and  his  son  king ;  be- 
cause Alexander's  successors  had  not  previously  been  so 
called,  hut  generals.  In  the  midst  of  these  wars,  Antigonus 
dreaded  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alexander,  lest  the  people 
should  choose  him  for  sovereign,  because  he  was  of  the  right 
royal  race:  he  therefore  commanded  both  him  and  his 
mother  to  be  slain.  When  the  three  were  informed  that  he 
intended  to  deceive  them  all,  they  again  assembled  and 
warred  against  him.  But  Cassander  himself  durst  not  join 
in  the  expedition,  on  account  of  his  nearest  enemies,  who 
were  about  him ;  but  sent  his  force  to  his  ally,  Lysimachus. 
His  councillors  had  also  bethought  themselves  of  Seleucus, 
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monige  anpealbap  mib  gepinnum  geeobe  cm  fam  eapt-lanbmn. 
f*  pa&f  »pept  Babylome.  3  Paccpiane.  3  aeptep  foil  be  gepop.  on 
Inbie.  peep  nan  man  »p  ne  pitiftan  mib  Fypbe  gepapan  ne  boppte. 
buton  fflexanbpe.  3  he  Seleucup  genybbe  ealle  fa  labteopap  to 
hip  hyppumneppe.  *j  hy  ealle  Xnagonup  anb  Demetpiup  hip 
punu  mib  pypbe  gepohton.  on  pam  gepeohte  p»p  2fiatigonup 
opplagen.  -3  hip  punu  op  pam  pice  abpa&peb ;  •  Ne  pene  ic.  cpmtf 
Opopiup.  -p  «mg  prepe  pe  ji  atellan  mihte.  f  on  pam  gepeohte 

sej»p:- 

On  p«pe  tibe  gepop  Eappanbep.  *]  hip  punti  peng  to  Jam 
pice.  Fhihppup ;  •  Da  penbe  mon  ept  oflpe  ptte  f  f  gepinn 
Rlexanbpep  polgepa  geenbob  p«pe>  Xc  hy  pona  paep  hun 
becpeonum  punnon.  3  8eleucup 3  Demetpiup.  2£ntagonup  punu. 
heom  tog&bepe  gepopteban.  3  piS  Sam  ftpim  punnon.  Phil- 
lppupe.  Eappanbpep  puna.  3  pifc  Phtolomeupe.  ^  pin*  Lipimachuf e. 
*}  hy  j>  gepmn  fa  pa&p  hcopt  angunnon.  pe  hy  hit  ®p  ne 
ongunnon ."  •  On  pam  gepmne  opploh  Xntipatep  hip  mobop. 
Eappanbpep  lape.  peh  pe  heo  eanmhce  hipe  peopep  to  him 
pilnobe ;  •  Da  b«b  fflexanbep  hipe  punu  Demetpiup.  f  he  him 
gepylpte.  f  he  hip  mobop  plege  on  mf  bpe8ep  geppecan  mihte. 
*j  hy  hyne  paoe  p  «p  opplogon ;  •  iEptep  pam  gepunnon  Deme- 
tpiup 3  Lipimachup.  ac  Lipimachup  ne  mihte  Demetprope 
priSptanban.  poption  pe  Dopup.  Thpacea  cynmg.  him  eac 
onpann  *  •  Da  p»p  Demetpiup  on  paepe  hpile  ppitte  geanmett. 
3  pypbe  gelsebbe  to  Phtolomeupe:*  Da  he  f  geahpobe.  pa 
begeat  he  Seleucup  hun  to  pultume.  3  Pippup  Gpipa  c$nmg.  3 
Pippup  hun  poppam  ppitiopt  pylpte.  pe  he  hun  pylpum  pacabe 
GOaeceboma  onpealb.  3  hy  pa  Demetpiup  op  jnm  abpipan  3 
Pippup  topeng  ]  •  j£ptep  )nm  Lipimachup  opploh  hip  agenne 
punu  Xgathoclen.  3  Xntipatep  hip  apum ;  •  On  Jam  bagum 
Lipunachia  peo  buph  bepanc  on  eopSan  mib  polce  mib- ealle.  3 
«ptep  pam  pe  Lipmachup  h»pbe  ppa  pit$  hip  punu  gebon  3  jnfc 
hip  apum.  pa  bnpcunebon  hyne  hip  agene  leobe.  3  monige  ppam 
hun  cypban.  3  Seleucup  ppeonan.  f  he  Lipimachup  beppice  '  • 
Da  gyt  ne  mihte  pe  nlB  betux  hun  tpam  gehcgean.  peh  heopa 
pa  na  ma  ne  hpbe.  p»pa  pe  fflexanbpep  polgepap  p»pon.  ac  ppa 
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because  he  had  conquered  many  states  by  wars  in  the  east 
countries,  namely,  first  the  Babylonians  and  the  Bactrians, 
and  after  that  he  marched  to  India,  where  no  man,  before  or 
since,  durst  march  with  an  army,  save  Alexander.  And  he, 
Seleucus,  reduced  all  the  generals  to  his  obedience,  and  they 
all  sought  Antigonus  and  his  son,  Demetrius,  with  an  army. 
In  that  war  Antigonus  was  slain,  and  his  son  driven  from 
the  kingdom.  I  do  not  imagine,  says  Orosius,  that  there 
was  any  one  who  could  tell  what  [number]  perished  in  that 
war. 

At  that  time  Cassander  died,  and  his  son,  Philip,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  kingdom.  Then  again,  a  second  time,  people 
imagined  that  the  war  of  Alexander's  successors  was  ended. 
But  soon  after,  they  warred  among  themselves ;  and  Seleucus, 
and  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  made  a  league  toge- 
ther, and  warred  against  the  three,  against  Philip,  the  son 
of  Cassander,  and  against  Ptolemy,  and  against  Lysimachus ; 
and  they  entered  upon  that  war  just  as  if  they  had  not  pre- 
viously begun  it.  In  that  war  Aiitipater  slew  his  mother, 
the  relict  of  Cassander,  although  she  miserably  begged  her 
life  of  him.  Thereupon  Alexander,  her  son,  prayed  Deme- 
trius to  aid  him,  that  he  might  avenge  his  mother's  death 
on  his  brother ;  and  they  soon  after  slew  him.  After  that 
Demetrius  and  Lysimachus  made  war;  but  Lysimachus 
could  not  withstand  Demetrius,  because  Dorus,  king  of 
Thrace,  also  made  war  on  him.  Then  was  Demetrius  at  that 
time  greatly  elated,  and  led  an  army  against  Ptolemy.  When 
he  received  intelligence  of  that,  he  got  Seleucus  to  aid  him, 
and  also  Pyrrhus,  king  of  the  Epirots.  And  Pyrrhus  chiefly 
supported  him,  because  he  was  craftily  aiming  at  the  domi- 
nion over  Macedonia ;  and  they  then  drove  Demetrius  from 
it,  and  Pyrrhus  took  possession  [of  the  kingdom].  After 
that  Lysimachus  slew  both  his  own  son,  Agathocles,  and 
Antipater,  his  son-in-law.  In  those  days  the  city  of  Lysi- 
machia  sank  into  the  earth  with  all  its  inhabitants.  And 
after  Lysimachus  had  so  acted  towards  his  son  and  his  son- 
in-law,  his  own  people  shunned  him,  and  many  turned  from 
him,  and  prevailed  on  Seleucus  to  deceive  Lysimachus.  Not 
even  yet  could  the  grudge  between  the  two  be  allayed, 
although  at  that  time  no  more  of  them  were  living  who  had 
been  followers  of  Alexander ;  but  old  as  they  then  were,  they 
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ealbe  ppa  hy  fa  pa&pon  hy  gepuhton ;  •  Seleucup  hasp  be  peopon 
3  hunb-peopontig  pmtpa.  3  Lipmachup  ha&pbe  fpeo  3  hunb* 
p eopontig  pmtpa ;  •  Da&p  peapft  Lipmachup  opplagen.  3  f«p  ymb 
fpeo  mhc  com  Phtolomeup.  f e  Lipmachuf  hip  ppeoptep  ha&pbe. 
3  bygellice  a&ptep  8eleucupe  pop.  fa  he  hampeapb  pa&p.  o$  hyp 
pypb  topapen  paep.  *}  hine  opploh>  Da  paep  yeo  pibb  *}  peo 
miltheoptnep  jeenbab.  ]>e  hy  aet  Slexanbpe  jeleopnobon.  j> 
paep  •)>  hy  tpegen.  ]>e  f aep  lengpte  hpbon.  xxx.  cyninga  opplojon. 
heopa  agenpa  ealb  gepepena.  3  him  ha&pbon  pftftan,  ealle'  fa 
anpealbap.  ]>e  hy  ealle  aep  ha&pbon  gemong  fam  gepmnum  *  • 
Lipmachup  poplet  hip  xv.  puna,  pume  he  pylp  opploh.  pume  on 
gepeohtum  bepopan  him  pylpum  mon  opploh  >  Dyllicne 
jebpofcoppcipe.  cpaeS  Opopup.  hy  heolban  him  betpeonum  fe 
on  anum  hipebe  pa&pan  apebbe  3  getybe.  f  hit  lp  up  nu  ppifcop 
bipmpe  jehc.  f  pe  faep  beppecaft.  ^J  f  f  pe  gepinn  nu  hataiS. 
)>onne  up  ppembe  3  ellfeobige  on  becumaft/j  lytlep  hpa&t  on  up 
jepeapaS.  3  up  ept  hpaebhce  poplaetaft.  3  nellaft  geftencan  hpylc 
hit  ]>a  paep.  fa  nan  mann  ne  mihte  set  oopum  hip  peoph  je- 
bycjan.  ne  pup)>on  •)>  fa  polban  geppynb  beon.  J>e  pa&pon 
gebpoftpa  op  paebep  *j  op  mebep  ;• 


BOOK  IV. 

L 

iEFTGR  fam  f  e  Romebuph  getimbpeb  paep  cccc.  pmtpum 
•j  Lxuu.  Tapentme  f  pole  plegebon  bmnan  Tapentan  heopa 
bypij.  »t  heopa  featpa.  fe  faep  bmnan  gepopht  pa&p.  fa 
gepapan  hy  Romana  pcipa  on  faepe  pae  ypnan.  fa  hpa&bhce 
coman  Tapentme  to  heopa  agnum  pcipum.  3  fa  oftpe  hinban 
oppopan.  3  hy  ealle  him  to  gepylbum  gebybon.  buton  v.  3  fa 
j>e  f«p  gepangene  pa&pan.  hy  tapeban  mib  fsepe  ma&ptan 
unieftneppe.  pume  opplogan.  pume  opppungon.  pume  him  pi$  peo 
jepealban  ;•  Da  Romane  f  geahpoban.  fa  penbon  hy  a&penb- 
pacan  to  him.  *j  be&ban  %  him  mon  gebette.  f  him  faep 
to  a&bylgfte  gebon  pa&p;-  Da  tapebon  hy  ept  fa  a&penbpacan 
mib  )mm  ma&ptan  bipmepe.  ppa  hy  fa  ofcpe  a&p  bfbon.  3  hy 
pSftan  ham  popletan  ]  •  ^Eptep  f  am  popan  Romane  on  Tapen- 
tme. 3  ppa  cla&ne  hy  namon  heopa  pultum  mib  him.  f  heopa 
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fought.  Seleucus  was  seventy-seven  years  [old],  and  Lysi- 
machus  was  seventy-three.  There  was  Lysimachus  slain,  and 
three  days  after  came  Ptolemy,  whose  sister  Lysimachus  had 
married,  and  marched  secretly  after  Seleucus,  as  he  was  pro- 
ceeding homewards,  until  his  army  was  dispersed,  and  slew 
him.  Then  that  peace  and  mercy  which  they  had  learned  from 
Alexander,  were  ended.  That  was,  that  those  two,  who 
lived  the  longest,  had  slain  thirty  kings,  their  own  old  com- 
panions, and  afterwards  had  for  themselves  all  the  dominions, 
which  they  [the  thirty]  had  previously  had  during  those 
wars.  Lysimachus  lost  his  fifteen  sons,  some  he  himself 
slew,  some  were  slain  in  the  wars  before  his  eyes.  Such 
brotherhood,  says  Orosius,  they  held  among  themselves,  who 
were  nurtured  and  instructed  in  one  family,  that  it  is  now 
to  us  rather  ridiculous  that  we  complain,  and  that  we  now 
call  it  war,  when  strangers  and  foreigners  come  upon  us,  and 
plunder  us  of  some  little,  and  again  quickly  leave  us,  and 
will  not  think  how  it  then  was,  when  no  man  could  buy  his 
life  of  another,  nor  even  would  those  be  friends,  who  were 
brothers  by  father  and  by  mother. 


BOOK  17. 

*  L 

Apteb  Borne  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  sixty-four 
years,  the  Tarentine  people  were  playing  in  their  city  of 
Xarentum,  at  their  theatre,  which  had  been  therein  built, 
when  they  saw  Boman  -ships  running  on  the  sea.  There- 
upon the  Tarentines  went  quickly  to  their  own  ships  and 
sailed  after  them,  and  got  them  all  into  their  power,  save  five, 
and  those  who  were  there  taken  they  treated  with  the 
greatest  barbarity:  some  they  slew,  some  they  scourged, 
some  they  sold  for  money.  When  the  Bomans  were  informed 
of  that,  they  sent  envoys  to  them,  and  demanded  reparation 
for  what  had  been  done  to  [excite]  their  indignation.  They 
then  treated  the  envoys  with  the  greatest  ignominy,  as  they 
had  before  done  the  others,  and  afterwards  let  them  go  home. 
After  that,  the  Bomans  marched  against  the  Tarentines,  and 
so  completely  took  [all]  their  force  with  them,  that  [even] 


I 
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pnoletapu1  ne  mopton  him  baptan  beon>  Daet  paenon  pa 
fe  hy  gepette  ha&pbon.  ^  pceolban  be  heopa  pipum  beajma 
ptpynan.  fonne  hf  on  gepm  popan,  *j  cpaebon  f  him  piphcjie 
fuhte.  f  hy  fa  ne  poplupe  fe  faep  utpope.  haepbe  beapn  fe 
fe  mihtei* 

Py  fa  Romane  comon  on  Tanenmne..  3  f  »p  eall  apeptan  j>  hy 
gemettan.  3  monega  bypig  abpaecan ;  •  Da  penbon  Tapentine 
aeghpap  aeptep  pultume.  f aep  hy  him  aenigep  penbon.  *j  Pippup. 
Gpipa  c^mng.  him  com  co  mib  fam  ma&ptan  pultume.  a&gBep 
ge  on  gang-hepe  ge  on  pab-hepe ;  •  pe  paep  on  'Sam  bagum 
gemaeppob  opep  ealle  ofcpe  cymngap.  aegbep  ge  mib  hip  nuclan 
pultume.  ge  mib  hip  paeb-feahtunge.  ge  mib  hij*  pigcncepte  ]  - 
Fopfam  pylpte  Pippup  Tapentinum.  popfon  fe  Tapente  pe© 
buph  paep  getimbpeb  op  Laecebemonram.  f  e  hip  pice  fa  paep.  *] 
he  haapbe  Theppah  him  to  pultume.  3  GDaacebonie.  3  he  hmpbe 
xx.  elpenba  to  J>am  gepeohte  mib  him.  fe  Romane  sap  na  ne 
gepapon.  he  yv&y  pe  ponma  mann  fe  hy  aepept  on  Itahum 
bpohte.  he  pa&p  eac  on  "Bam  bagum  gleapapt  to  pige  *j  t» 
gepinne.  buton  fam  anum  f  hme  hip  gobap*}  hip  biopolg^lb  be* 
ppicon  fe  he  begangenbe  p»p'<  Da  he  hi  ahpobe  hip  gobap. 
hpraoep  heopa  pceolbe  on  oftpum  pige  habban.  f  e  he  on  Roma- 
nian, fe  Romane  on  him.  fa  anbpypban  hi  him  tpeohce  3 
cpaebon.  Du  haeppt  o$5e  naeppt2 ".•  Diet  popme  gepeoht  *}>  he 
pio"  Romanum  haepbe.  hit  paep  in  Eompama.  neah  faepe  ea  ]>e 
mon  Lipum  haet ;  •  Da  aeptep  fam  f e  f  »p  on  aegope  healpe 
micel  pael  geplegen  paep.  fa  het  Pippup  bon  fa  elpenbap  on  f 
gepeoht;-  Siffan  Romane  f  gepapan.  f  him  mon  ppylcne 
ppenc  to  bybe.  ppylcne  hy  aep  ne  gepapon.  ne  pecgan  nehypbon, 
fa  phigon  hy  ealle  buton  anum  menn.  pe  paep  GOmutanp  haten. 
he  geneSbe  unbep  anne  elpenb.  f  he  hme  on  fone  napetan 
opptang  >  Da  piftftan  he  yppe  paep  3  gepunbob.  he  opploh  micel 
faep  polcep.  f  aegbep  ge  fa  poppupbon  f e  him  on  upan  paenan. 
ge  eac  fa  oope  elpenbap  pticabe  3  gpemebe.  f  fa  eac  msept 
ealle  poppupbon.  fe  faep  on  upan  paenon:  3  feh  fe  Romans 
geplymeb  paepe.  hy  paepan  fehgebylbe.  mib  fam  f  hy  piptonhu 
hy  to  fam  elpenbam  pceolban  *•  On  $am  gepeohte  p»p  Ro- 
mana  xnu.  M.  opplagen  pe^ena.  ^  hunb-eahtatig  3  vm.  hunb. 
gepangen.  3  fsepa  gehoppebna  pa&pan  opplagen  ui.  hunb  ^J  an 
M.  3  fasp  pa&pon  vn.  hunb  guftpanena  genumen  >      pit  nsepna 
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their  proletarii  might  not  remain  behind.  These  were  those 
whom  they  had  appointed  that  they  might  beget  children  by 
their  wives,  while  they  went  forth  to  war,  and  said  that  it 
seemed  to  them  wiser  not  to  dispense  with  those  who  there 
went  forth,  let  whoever  might  have  children. 

The  Somans  then  came  npon  the  Tarentines,  and  there 
laid  waste  all  that  they  found,  and  took  many  towns.  There- 
upon the  Tarentines  sent  everywhere  for  aid,  where  they 
could  expect  any:  and  Fyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  came  to 
them  with  the  greatest  aid,  both  of  foot  and  horse.  He  was, 
ul  those  days,  lamed  above  all  other  kings,  as  well  for  his 
great  army  as  for  his  counsels,  and  for  his  military  skill 
Pyrrhua  aided  the  Tarentines,  because  the  city  of  Tarentum 
had  been  built  by  the  Laced&monians,  who  were  then  under 
his  government ;  and  he  had  the  Thessalians  to  aid  him,  and 
the  Macedonians ;  and  he  had  twenty  elephants  with  him  for 
that  war,  which  [animals]  the  Romans  had  not  before  seen : 
he  was  the  first  man  who  introduced  them  into  Italy:  he 
was  also  in  those  days  the  most  expert  in  battle  and  warfare, 
except  only  that  his  gods  and  his  idols  that  he  worshiped 
deceived  him.  When  he  inquired  of  his  gods,  which  of  them 
should  have  victory  over  the  other,  he  over  the  Romans,  or 
the  Bomans  over  him,  they  answered  him  ambiguously: 
"  Thou  wilt  have  it  or  not  have  it."  The  first  battle  that  he 
had  with  the  Bomans  was  in  Campania,  near  the  river  called 
the  Liris.  There,  after  a  great  slaughter  was  made  on  both 
sides,  Fyrrhus  commanded  the  elephants  to  be  led  into  the 
battle.  When  the  Bomans  saw  that  such  a  wile  was  prac- 
tised on  them,  such  as  they  before  had  not  seen  nor  heard 
spoken  o£  they  fled,  all  save  one  man,  who  was  called 
Minutius.  He  ventured  [to  go]  under  an  elephant,  so  that 
he  stabbed  it  in  the  navel.  When  it  was  angry  and  wounded 
it  slew  many  of  the  people,  so  that  both  those  perished  who 
were  upon  it,  and  he  also  wounded  and  irritated  the  other 
elephants,  so  that  most  of  those  also  perished  who  were  on 
them ;  and  although  the  Bomans  were  put  to  night,  they 
were,  nevertheless,  emboldened  by  knowing  how  they  should 
[act]  with  elephants.  In  that  battle  fourteen  thousand  foot 
of  the  Bomans  were  slain,  and  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
taken  prisoners ;  and  of  the  horse  there  were  slain  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred ;  and  there  were  seven  hundred  ensigns 
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gepseb  hpset  Pmpupep  polcep  gepeallen  psepe.  poppon  hit  n»f 
J>eap  on  J>am  tibum.  f  mon  senij  psel  on  )m  healpe  pimbe.  J>e 
J>onne  pylbpe  psep.  buton  )>sep  )>y  l«p  opplagen  psepe.  ppa  nub 
2Qexanbpe  psep .  on  J>am  popman  gepeohte.  J>e  he  pro1  Dapmp 
peaht.  J>sep  nsep  hif  polcep  na  ma  opplagen  )>onne  mjon  >  Kc 
Pippup  gebicnebe  ept  hu  him  peo  pje  gebcobe.  J>e  he  opep  Ro- 
mane  hsepbe.  J?a  he  cpseft  set  hip  jobep  bupa.  "J  hit  fpa  psepon 
appat.  Dane  hapa  tSu  Iopep.  ■p  ic  j>a  mofte  opeppmnan.  }>e 
sep  psepon  unopeppunnen.  3  ic  eac  ppam  him  opeppunnen 
eom '  •  Da  ahpebon  hine  hip  pegnap.  hpi  he  ppa  heanhc  popb  be 
him  pylpum  gecpsebe.  f  he  opeppunnen  psepe.  )m,  anbpypbe  he 
him  *j  cpseti.  dp  ic  gepape  ept  ppjlcne  pge  set  Romanum.  ]>onne 
msej  ic  pfcoan  butan  selcon  ]>e£ne  Cpeca  lanb  pecean1  >  Deet 
peapft  eac  Romanum  on  ypelum  tacrie  oftypeb  aep  J>am  gepeohte. 
fa  hy  on  pypbe  psepon.  f  psep  polcep  pceolbe  micel  hpype  beon. 
pa  ftunop  opploh  xxnu.  heopa  pobpepa.  *j  ]>a  oope  gebpocabe 
apeg  comon;*  ^Eptep  pam  gepuhton  Pippup  *j  Romane  m 
Rpuba.  psepe  ]>eobe.  psep  peapft  Pippup  punb  on  o&pan  eapme. 
■j  Romane  hsepbon  pge.  3  hsepbon  geleopnob  ma  cpsepta.  huhy 
pa  elpenbap  beppican  mihton.  mib  pam  pe  hy  namon  tpeopa.  ~} 
piojon  on  oftepne  enbe  monige  pceappe  ipene  nseglap.  3  hy 
mib  plexe  bepunbon.  ~]  onbsepnbon  hit.  *j  bepybbon  hit  ponne  on 
$one  elpenb  hmban.  f  hy  ponne  popan  pebenbe.  segftep  ge  pop 
psep  plexep  bpyne.  ge  pop  paepa  nsegla  pticunge.  f  set  selcan  pi. 
poppupbon  s&pept  J>e  him  on  upan  psepan.  3  pti&an  j>  otSep  pole 
psepon  ppa  pproe  pleanbe.  ppa  hf  him  pedban  pceolban ;  •  On 
pam  gepeohte  psep  Romana  ehta  M.  opplagen.  *j  xi.  guftpanon 
genumen;-  Xnb  Pippupep  hepep  psep  xx.  M.  opplagen.  3  hyj 
guftpana  [Lm.]2  genumen'.*  Da  peapfc  Pippupe  cuS  f  2£&a- 
thoclep.  8ipacupa  cynmg.  psepa  buph-leoba.  psep  gepapen  on 
Sicilia  J>am  lanbe;-  Da  pop  he  pibep.  *j  f  pice  to  him 
genybbe ;  • 

8ona  ppa  f  jepmn  mib  Romanum  ^eenbob  psep.  ppa  psep  faep 
peo  momgpealbepte  pol  mib  man-q>ealme.  je  eac  j>  nanuht 
bepenbep.  ne  pip  ne  nyten.  ne  mihton  nanuht  hbbenbep  je- 
bepan.  f  hy  J>a  set  nyhptan  psepon  optpeope.  hpsedep  him 
aenij  mann  eac  acuman  pceolbe.  )>a  penbe  Pippup  ppam  Sicihum 
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taken.    It  was  not  said  bow  many  of  Pyrrhus's  people  were 
slain,  because  it  was  not  tbe  custom  in  tbose  times  to  count 
any  slaughter  on  tbat  side  wbicb  was  tbe  prevailing  one, 
unless  a  very  small  number  were  slain,  as  it  was  with  Alex- 
ander, in  tbe  first  battle  be  fought  against  Darius,  where  of 
his  people  there  were  no  more  than  nine  slain.  But  Pyrrhus 
testified  afterwards  how  he  liked  the  victory  he  had  over  the 
Eomans,  when  at  the  door  of  his  god  he  said,  and  thereon  so 
wrote  it :  "  Have  thanks,  thou  Jove,  that  I  have  been  able 
to  overcome  those  who  before  had  not  been  overcome ;  and  I 
am  also  overcome  by  them."     His  officers  thereupon  asked 
him  why  he  said  such  debasing  words  of  himself,  that  he  was 
overcome,  when  he  answered :  "  If  I  again  gain  such  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Eomans,  I  may  afterwards  return  to  Greece 
without  any  soldier."    For  the  Eomans  also  it  appeared  as 
an  evil  token,  before  the  battle,  when  they  were  in  camp, 
that  there  would  be  a  great  fall  of  the  people,  when  thunder 
slew  twenty-four  of  their  fodderers,  and  the  others  came 
away  half-dead.    After  that  Pyrrhus  and  the  Eomans  fought 
in  the  country  of  Apulia,  where  Pyrrhus  was  wounded  in  one 
of  his  arms,  and  the  Eomans  had  the  victory,  and  had  learned 
more  devices,  how  they  might  circumvent  the  elephants,  by 
taking  stakes,  into  one  end  of  which  they  drove  many  sharp 
iron  nails,  and  wound  flax  about  them  and  set  it  on  fire,  and 
then  drove  it  into  the  hinder  part  of  the  elephant,  so  that  they 
ran  raging  mad,  both  in  consequence  of  the  burning  of  the 
flax  and  the  pricking  of  the  nails ;  so  that  with  every  one 
those  first  perished  that  were  upon  them ;  and  afterwards 
they  as  impetuously  slew  the  other  people  as  they  should 
have  protected  them.     In  that  battle  eight  thousand  of  the 
Eomans  were  slain  and  eleven   ensigns  taken.     And  of 
Pyrrhus's  army  twenty  thousand  were  slain,  and  [fifty-three] 
of  his  ensigns  taken.    It  then  became  known  to  Pyrrhus, 
that  Agathocles,  king  of  the  citizens  of  Syracuse,  was  dead 
in  the  land  of  Sicily.    Thereupon  he  proceeded  thither,  and 
subjected  that  realm  to  him. 

As  soon  as  that  war  with  the  Eomans  was  ended,  there 
was  such  a  complicated  pestilence  with  mortality,  that  even 
nothing  bearing,  neither  women  nor  cattle  could  bring  forth 
anything  living ;  so  that  at  last  they  were  in  despair  whether 
any  man  should  be  born  to  them.    Pyrrhus  then  turned 
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eft  co  Bomanum.  3  him  ongean  com  Eupiup.  pe  conpul.  3. 
heopa  ]&  ftpibbe  gepeoht  paep  on  Lucamam.  on  Xpopup  faepe 
bone:-  Deh  fe  Romane1  pume  hpile  hsepbon  ppittap  pteam 
gefoht  fonne  gepeoht.  »p  fonne  hy  gepapon  *f  man  fa  elpenba? 
on  $  gepeoht  bybe.  ac  pfflSan  hy  fa  gepapan  hu  hy  hi  gegpe- 
meban.  j}  hy  fa  p&pan  j-pi"5e  pleanbe  fe  hy  pylptan  pceolban.  3 
Pmpupep  hepe  peapti  popfam  ppitiopt  onplearae>  On  fam 
gepeohte  Pippup  hsepbe  hunb-eahtatig  M.  peftena.  3  v.  M.  ge- 
hoppebpa.  3  faep  paep  xxxn.  i.  opplagen.  3  mi.  hunb  gepangen ;  . 
JSptep  fam  Pippup  pop  op  Itahum.  ymb  v.  geap  faep  J>e  he  a&p 
fa&pon  com.  3  pa£e  fier  fe  he  ham  com.  he  polbe  abpecan 
Rpgup  fa  traph.  3  f«p  peapti  mib  anum  ptane  oppoppen ;. 

JEpfcep  fam  fe  Tapencrae  geahpoban  f  Pippup  beab  paej\ 
fa  penbon  hy  on  Spppice.  to  Eaptaguuenpep.  a&ptep  pultume. 
3  epc  piti  Romanum  punnan.  3  pafce  f  a&p  fe  hy  togaebepe  oo- 
mon.  Romane  ha&pbon  pige  * .  Da&p  onpunbon  Eaptagimgenpep 
f  him  mon  opepppifan  mihte.  feh  hy  nan  pole  aep  mib  gepeoh&e 
opeppmnan  ne  mihte  >  Eemong  fam  fe  Pippup  pits  Romane 
pmnenbe  p»p.  hy  ha&pbon  ehta  legian;.  Da  haepbon  hy  fa 
eahtetian  Regienpe  to  pultume  gepette;.  Da  ne  getpupabe 
pe  ehta&a  bael  f  a&pa  legian  *f  Romane  Pippupe  pittptanban 
mihte.  angnnnon  fa  hepgmn  3  hynan  fa  fe  hy  pprikan  pceol- 
ban  >  Da  Romane  f  geahpoban.  fa  penbon  hy  fybep  Iienu- 
crap  heopa  conpul  mib  pultume.  to  fon  f  he  on  mm  geppaece. 
f  hy  fa  plogon  3  hynbon  fe  ealle  Romane  ppiftian  polbon.  3  he 
fa  ppa  gebybe ;.  8ume  he  opploh.  pume  gebanb  3  ham  penbe. 
3  f»p  paepan  p$5an  picnabe.  3  p$8an  fa  heapba  mib  ceopp- 
a&xum  op-acoppene;* 


II. 


JEptep  f  am  f  e  Romane-buph  getimbpeb  pa&p  cccc.  pmtpum 
3  Lxxm.  gepupbon  on  Rome  fa  ypelan  punbop.  f  p«p  a&pept. 
%  ftunop  toploh  hypa  hehptan  gobep  hup.  Iopepep.  3  eac  f  espe 
bupje  peall  micel  to  eopfian  jehpeap.  3  eac  f  fpy  pulpap  on 
anpe  nmt  bpohton  anep  beabep  mannep  lichoman  binnan  fa 
buph.  3  hyne  fepp^an  ptyccenu&lum  tobpubon.  oS  fa  menn 
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from  Sicily  again  to  the  Romans,  and  Curius,  the  consul, 
came  against  him,  and  their  third  battle  was  in  Lucania,  on 
the  mountain  of  Arusius.  Although  the  Somans  had  for 
some  while  thought  more  of  flight  than  of  fighting,  before 
they  saw  that  the  enemy  brought  the  elephants  into  the 
battle ;  yet  after  they  saw  how  they  could  irritate  them,  so 
that  they  impetuously  slew  those  whom  they  should  aid, 
Pyrrhus' s  army  was  chiefly  on  that  account  put  to  flight. 
In  that  battle  Fyrrhus  had  eighty  thousand  foot  and  five 
thousand  horse,  and  there  were  thirty-six  thousand  slain  and 
four  hundred  captured.  After  that  Pyrrhus  departed  from 
Italy,  about  five  years  from  the  time  he  first  came  thither; 
and  soon  after  he  came  home,  he  would  take  the  city  of 
Argos,  and  was  there  mortally  struck  with  a  stone. 

After  the  Tarentines  had  been  informed  that  Pyrrhus  was 
dead,  they  sent  to  Africa,  to  the  Carthaginians,  for  succour, 
and  again  warred  against  the  Eomans;  and  quickly  after 
they  came  together  the  Eomans  had  the  victory.  There  the 
Carthaginians  found  that  they  could  be  overcome,  although 
no  people  had  before  been  able  to  conquer  them  in  war. 
While  Pyrrhus  was  warring  against  the  Eomans,  they  had 
eight  legions.  They  then  appointed  the  eighth  to  aid  the 
people  of  Bhegium.  When  this  eighth  part  of  the  legions  felt 
not  confident  that  the  Eomans  could  withstand  Pyrrhus, 
they  began  to  plunder  and  oppress  those  whom  they  should 
protect.  When  the  Eomans  were  informed  of  that,  they 
sent  thither  their  consul  Genucius  with  a  force,  in  order 
that  he  might  take  vengeance  on  them,  for  slaying  and  op- 
pressing those  whom  all  the  Eomans  should  protect;  and  he 
did  so.  Some  he  slew,  bound  and  sent  some  home,  and  there 
they  were  afterwards  scourged,  and  their  heads  afterwards 
cut  off  with  axes. 


II. 

After  the  city  of  Rome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  years,  there  happened  in  Borne  evil  prodigies. 
The  first  was,  that  thunder  struck  the  house  of  their  highest 
god,  Jove ;  and  also  much  of  the  city- wall  fell  to  the  earth; 
and  also  three  wolves,  in  one  night,  brought  a  dead  man's 
body  into  the  city,  and  there  afterwards  tore  it  piecemeal, 
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onpocan.  *j  ut-upnon.  -j  hy  p$8an  onpeg  plugon  \.  On  jnun 
bagum  gepeapo'.  f  on  anpe  bune  neah  Romebypig.  tohlab  j-eo 
eopfte.  *j  f»f  bypnenbe  jyp  up  op  f»pe  eopfian.  •p  on  «ice 
healpe  }>«p  pypep  p eo  eopoe  p«p  pp  aecepa  bp&be  to  axpan  ge- 
bupnen  ;•  8ona  Jwep.  on  fain  septeppan  geape.  gepop  Semppo- 
niup  pe  conpil.  nub  pypbe  pin"  Pencentep  Italia  pole*.  Da 
mib  fam  f  e  hy  hi  getpymeb  h«pbon  *j  togwbepe  polban.  fa 
peapfc  eoptibeopung.  f  a&gftep  faepa  polca  penbe  untpeogenblice. 
■p  h^  pceolban  on  fa  eoptian  bepnean.  "]  hy  feah  ppa  anbpae- 
benbe  gebiban  f  pe  ege  opepgan  pe&f .  *j  f  «p  pftfean  paeljpimhce 
gepuhton!*  D»p  paep  pe  ma&pta  blobgjfte  on  aeg5pe  healpe 
f  »pa  polca.  ]>eh  f  e  Romane  pge  ha&pbe.  )>a  peapan  J?aep  to  lape 
pupbon>  Dsep  p»p  gepyne  ^  peo  eoptSbeopung  sacnabe  fa 
miclan  blob-bpyncap.  fe  hype  men  on  fsepe  tabe  to-ponlet  \  • 


m. 

JEptep  f  am  Je  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paep  mi.  bunb  pmtpum 
3  Lxxx.  gemong  Jwm  oftpum  monegum  punbpum.  J>e  on  Sam 
bagum  gelumpan.  f  mon  gepeah  peallan  blob  op  eonftan.  3 
pinan  meolc  op  heopenum '  •  On  f  am  bagum  Eaptagmigenpep 
penbon  pultum  Tapentmum.  ■}>  hy  fe  ea$  mihton  peohtan  pi$ 
Romanum '  •  Da  penbon  Romane  s&penbpacan  to  him.  *}  hy 
ahpebon  pop  hpy  hy  ^  bybon  \.  Da  oftppopan  hy  fam  s&penb- 
pacan  mib  fam  bipmepliceptan  afce.  ^  hy  him  na&ppe  on 
pultume  n«pon.  feh  Je  fa  afcap  paepan  neap  mane  fonne 
jofe  • .  On  }>am  bagum  Ulcmienpep  "3  Thpup ci  fa  pole  popneah 
ealle  poppupbon  pop  heopa  agnum  bjrpige.  pop)wan  fe  hy  pime 
heopa  f eopap  geppeoban.  3  eac  him  eallum  pupbon  to  milbe  *j 
to  popgipene  '.  •  Da  opjrahte  heopa  ceoplum*.  f  man  fa  f eopap 
ppeobe.  3  hy  nolbe  '  •  Da  piSpapan  hy  f  am  hlapopbum  3  J>a 
f eopap  mib  him.  oft  hy  pylbpan  pa&pon  f onne  hy ;  •  25nb  hy 
p$3an  mib-ealle  op  Sam  eapbe  abpipon.  3  him  to  pipum  bybon 
fa  f e  a&p  pa&pan  heopa  hk&pbian ;  •  Da  pt$oan  gepohtan  fa 
hlapopbap  Romane.  j  hy  him  jepylptan.  f  hy  ep;  to  heopa 
ajnum  becomon;. 
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until  the  men  awoke  and  ran  out,  and  they  afterwards  fled 
away.  In  those  days  it  befel,  that  on  a  hill  near  the  city  of 
Borne,  the  earth  opened  and  there  was  burning  fire  up  from 
the  earth,  so  that  on  each  side  of  the  fire,  the  earth,  for  the 
breadth  of  five  acres,  was  burnt  to  ashes.  Soon  after  this,  in 
the  following  year,  Sempronius  the  consul  marched  with  an 
army  against  the  Picentes,  a  people  of  Italy.  Then,  when 
they  had  put  themselves  in  array,  and  would  engage,  there 
was  an  earthquake,  so  that  both  people  imagined  indubitably 
that  they  would  sink  into  the  earth,  and  they,  nevertheless, 
continued  thus  dreading  until  the  terror  had  passed  over, 
and  afterwards  there  fiercely  fought.  There  was  a  vast 
bloodshed  of  those  people  on  both  sides,  though  the  Romans 
had  the  victory,  when  few  were  left  there.  There  was  seen 
that  the  earthquake  betokened  the  great  blood-drenchings 
which  they  let  flow  on  her. 


in. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  eighty  years, 
among  many  other  wonders  that  happened  in  those  days, 
blood  was  seen  to  boil  from  the  earth,  and  milk  to  rain  from 
the  heavens.  In  those  days  the  Carthaginians  sent  succour 
to  the  Tarentines,  that  they  might  the  more  easily  fight 
against  the  Romans.  Thereupon  the  Romans  sent  messengers 
to  them,  and  asked  them  why  they  so  did  ?  They  then  swore 
to  the  messengers  with  a  most  shameful  oath,  that  they  bad 
never  afforded  them  aid;  although  those  oaths  were  nearer  to 
falsehood  than  to  truth.  In  those  days,  the  nations  of  the 
Yulsinienses  and  Etruscans  almost  all  nearly  perished  through 
their  own  folly,  because  they  had  freed  some  of  their  slaves, 
and  were  also  too  mild  to  them  all,  and  too  indulgent.  Then 
their  churls  took  it  ill  that  the  lords  had  freed  the  slaves, 
and  Would  not  [free]  them.  They  thereupon  rose  against 
the  lords,  and  the  slaves  with  them,  until  they  were  stronger 
than  they.  And  they  afterwards  entirely  drove  them  from 
the  country,  and  took  for  wives  those  who  had  previously 
been  their  mistresses.  Afterwards  the  lords  applied  to  the 
Romans,  and  they  aided  them,  so  that  they  again  came  to 
their  own. 

2o2 
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IV. 


jEptep  tSam  J>e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p«p  cccc.  pmtpum  j 
Lxxx.  becom  on  Romane  miccl  mann-cpealm.  f  hy  }>a  aet 
nyhptan  ne  ahpeban  hpaet  pa&pa  jepapenpa  paepe.  ac  hpset 
beopa  ponne  to  lape  paepe '  •  7Snb  eac  ]>a  beopola  )>e  by  on 
pymbel  peopftobon  by  amypbon.  to-eacan  fam  ottpum  monij- 
pealbum  bipmpum  J>e  by  la&penbe  pa&pon.  f  by  ne  cuftan  ongi- 
tan  -p  bit  Cobep  ppacu  paep.  ac  heton  J>a  bipceopap  *p  by 
paebon  Jraun  polce.  f  beopa  jobap  bim  pa&pon  yppe.  to  Jam  -p 
hi  bim  Ja-£it  ppifcop  opppebon  *j  blotton  ]>onne  by  aep  bybon  \  • 
On  Jaepe  dean  tibe  Eapeppome  paep  batenu  beopa  joba  nunne* 
Ja  jebypebe  hype  f  heo  hy  Foplaej ',  •  Py  Ja  Romane  pop  Jam 
jyke  hi  ahengan.  3  eac  Jone  Je  J>one  jylt  mib  hype  geponhte. 
1  ealle  Ja  Je  pone  jylt  mib  him  pipton  3  mib  him  ha&lon ;  •  pu 
pene  pe  nu  Romane  him  pylp  oytiice  ppiton  3  p etton  pop  beopa 
agenum  sylpe  3  hepmge.  3  Jeah  gemonj  Jaepe  hepinge  Jylbca 
bipraepa  on  by  pylpe  apaebon.  hu  pene  pe  hu  monegpa  mapan 
bipmpa  hy  poppyjebon.  aegftep  je  pop  heopa  ajenpe  lupan  3 
lanbleoba.  je  eac  pop  heopa  penatum  e$e> 

BenSRTKINSEeiJUINNe:.  Nupepculonpon.cpaeSOpo- 
piup.  ymb  *}>  Punica  gepinn.  f  paep  op  Jam  polce  op  Eaptama  Ja&pe 
bypig.  peo  paep  getimbpeb  ppam  €bpann  Jam  pipmen  Lxxxn. 
pmtpum  aep  Romebuph.  ppa  pome  paepa  buphpapena  ypel  3 
heopa  bipmepep  peapft  lytel  apaeb  3  appiten.  ppa  ppa  Tpojup  3 
Juptinup  paebon.  pta&p-ppitepap.  popJ>on  J>e  heopa  pipe  on  na&nne 
pa&l  pel  ne  jepop.  na$ep  ne  lnnan  ppam  him  pylpum.  ne  utane 
ppam  oSpum  polcum  .'•  Spa- Jeah.  to-eacan  Jam  ypelum.  hy 
gepetton.  ponne  him  micel  mann-cpealm  on  becom.  *p  hy 
pceolbon  menn  heopa  gobum  blotan;*  Spa  eac  Ja  beopla.  pe 
hy  on  jelypbon.  gela&pbon  hy  f  J>a  Je  Jaep  onhaelebe  paepan.  -f 
hy  hale  pop  hy  cpealbon.  3  pa&pon  fa  menn  to  Jon  byp%e.  f  hy 
penbon  f  by  mihton  ^  ypel  mib  Jam  Reptilian.  3  Ja  beopla1  to 
Jon  lytije.  •}>  hjr  hit  mib  J>am  gemicleban.  3  popjon  Je  hy  ppa 
ppioe  bypje  pa&pon.  him  com  on  ISobep  ppacu.  on  gepeohtum 
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IV. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  eighty  years, 
a  great  mortality  came  on  the  Bomans,  so  that  at  last  they 
did  not  ask  how  many  had  died,  but  how  many  of  them  then 
remained.  And  also  the  devils,  whom  they  constantly  wor- 
shiped, led  them  astray,  in  addition  to  the  other  manifold 
scandals  that  they  taught  them,  so  that  they  could  not  under- 
stand that  it  was  the  vengeance  of  God ;  but  commanded 
the  priests  to  tell  the  people  that  their  gods  were  wroth 
with  them,  in  order  that  they  might  more  frequently  offer  and 
sacrifice  to  them  than  they  had  ere  done.  At  the  same  time 
it  happened  that  a  vestal  of  their  gods,  who  was  named 
Capparonia,  committed  incontinence.  For  that  crime  the 
Bomans  hanged  her,  and  also  him  who  had  perpetrated  the 
crime  with  her,  and  all  those  who  were  privy  to  the  crime, 
and  concealed  it  among  themselves.  How  can  we  now 
imagine,  that  the  Bomans  themselves  wrote  and  composed 
such  [narratives]  for  their  own  glory  and  praise,  and  yet,  in 
the  midst  of  the  praise,  have  related  such  disgraces  of  them- 
selves ?  How  many  may  we  imagine  greater  disgraces  they 
have  passed  in  silence,  both  for  love  of  themselves  and 
countrymen,  as  well  as  for  fear  of  their  senate  ? 

Oe  the  Carthaginian  "Wae.  "We  will  now,  says 
Orosius,  begin  concerning  the  Carthaginian  war  (that  was  of 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Carthage,  that  was  built  by  the 
woman  ^Elisa  eighty-two  years  before  Borne),  as  of  the 
calamities  of  the  citizens  and  their  disasters  little  has  been 
said  and  written,  as  Trogus  and  Justinus,  the  historians, 
have  related;  because  their  affairs  at  no  time  succeeded  well, 
neither  within  among  themselves,  nor  without  from  other 
nations.  And  yet,  in  addition  to  these  evils,  they  decreed, 
when  a  great  pestilence  came  upon  them,  that  they  should 
sacrifice  men  to  their  gods;  In  like  manner,  the  devils,  in 
whom  they  believed,  instructed  them,  that  for  those  who 
were  unhealed  there  they  should  slay  the  hale ;  and  men 
were  so  foolish,  that  they  imagined  they  might  thereby  still 
the  evil,  and  the  devils  so  crafty  that  they  thereby  aug- 
mented it.  And  because  they  were  so  very  foolish,  the 
vengeance  of  God  came  upon  them,  in  wars,  besides  other 
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to-eacan  oftpum  ypelum.  (aet  paep  optopt  on  Sicilram  3  onSap- 
ftinium  (am  ijlanbum.  on  fa  hy  gelomlicopt  punnon ;  •  ^Ejxep 
(am  (e  him  ppa  optpaebhce  miplamp.  -p  hy  angunnon  hit  pitan 
heopa  labteopum  3  heopa  cempum  heopa  eappetia.  3  him  be- 
bubon  f  hy  on  ppaecpiftap  popan  3  on  ellfiobe  >  Rafte  aeptep 
(am  hy  baeban.  -p  hy  mon  to  heopa  eapbe  poplete.  "f  hi  moptan 
gepanbian.  hpaeftep  hy  heopa  mebpasl(a  opepppiban  mihton  > 
Da  him  mon  (»p  poppypnbe.  (a  gepohtan  hy  mib  ppbe  *  •  On 
(a&pe  hepgunge  gemette  pe  ylbeptalabteop.  GDazenp.  hip  agenne 
punu.  nub  pnppupum  gegypebne  on  bipceophabe.  he  hme  (a  pop 
(am  gypelan  gebealh.  3  he  hine  opeppon  net  3  ahon.  3  penbe  jj 
he  pop  hip  poppepennepp e  fpelc  f ceopp  pepebe.  pop(on  hit  naep 
(eap  mib  him  $  aenig  oSep  puppapan  pepebe  baton  cyningmn  I  - 
Rape  aeptep  (am  hy  begeatan  Eaptaina  (a  buph.  3  ealle  (a 
aeltaepeptan  opplogon.  (e  (aftpinne  paspon.  3  (a  o$pe  to  him 
genybbon>  Da  set  nihptan.  he  peaptS  pylp  bepypeb  3  oppla- 
gen  1  •      Dif  p»p  gepopben  on  £ipupep  baege.  Peppa  cyningep ;  - 


Y. 

JEptep  (am  pimilco.  Laptaina  cyning.  gepop  mib  pypbe  on 
8icihe.  3  mm  (»p  becom  ppa  pa&phc  ypel.  f  (a  menn  paepon 
ppa  pafte  beabe.  ppa  hit  him  on  becom.  f  hy  (a  aet  nihptan  hy 
bebypgean  ne  mihton.  3  fop  (am  ege  hif  unpillum  penbe.  3 
ham  pop.  mib  (am  (e  (asp  paopon  ;*  8ona  jpa  f  popme  pap 
lanb  gepohte.  3  f  egephce  ppell  gebobabe.  ppa  paepon  ealle  (a 
buphpape  Laptaginigenp ef  mib  fpmhce  heape  3  pope  onptypeb. 
3  aelc  ahpenbe  3  ppmenbe  aeptep  hip  ppynb.  3  hy  untpegenbhce 
nanpa  tpeoptta  him  ne  penbon.  bnton  f  hy  mib-ealle  pop- 
peopftan  pceolbanl-  GDib  (am  (e  (a  buphpape  ppa  geomophc 
angin  haepbon.  (a  com  pe  cyning  pylp  mib  hip  pcipe.  3  lanb  je- 
pohte  mib  ppifte  lytiephcan  gegypelan.  3  aegSep  ge  he  pylp  ham- 
peapb  pop.  ge  f  pole  ^  him  ongean  com.  eall  hit  him  pepenbe 
hampeapb  polgobe.  3  he  pe  cyning  hip  hanba  paep  upppeapbef 
bpaebenbe  pits  (eep  heoponep.  3  mib  opepheoptneppe  him  paep 
panienbe  aegfep  je  hip  ajenne  heapbpsel(a.  ge  eallep  (aep  poleef. 
3  he  (a-gyt  him  pylpum  gebybe  f  (aep  pyppt  po&p.  (a  he  to  hif 
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evils.  That  was  oftenest  in  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
in  which  they  most  frequently  warred.  After  they  had  so 
often  been  unsuccessful,  they  oegan  to  blame  their  generals 
and  their  soldiers  for  their  disasters,  and  commanded  them 
to  go  into  exile  and  banishment.  Shortly  after,  they  prayed 
to  be  re-admitted  to  their  country,  that  they  might  try 
whether  they  could  overcome  their  bad  fortune.  When  this 
was  refused  them,  they  attempted  with  an  army.  In  the 
ravage,  the  general-in-chief,  Mazeus,met  his  own  son  clad  in 
purple,  though  one  of  the  priesthood.  On  account  of  that 
garment  he  was  incensed,  and  he  commanded  him  to  be 
seized  and  crucified;  and  thought  that  in  contempt  of  him 
he  wore  such  a  garment ;  because  it  is  not  a  custom  with 
them  that  any  other  should  be  clad  in  purple  but  kings. 
Shortly  after  this  they  got  the  eity  of  Carthage,  and  slew  all 
the  chiefs  that  were  in  it,  and  reduced  the  others  to  sub- 
jection. Then  at  last,  he  was  himself  circumvented  and 
slain.  This  happened  in  the  days  of  Cyrus,  king  of  the 
Persians. 

V. 

After  that  Himilco,  king  of  Carthage,  proceeded  with  an 
army  to  Sicily,  and  there  came  upon  them  such  a  sudden  evil, 
that  men  were  dead  as  soon  as  it  came  upon  them,  so  that  at 
last  they  could  not  bury  them;  and  from  fear  against  his 
will  departed,  and  proceeded  home  with  those  that  there 
were.  As  soon  as  the  first  ship  reached  the  land  and  an- 
nounced the  fearful  intelligence,  then  were  all  the  Cartha- 
ginian citizens  affected  with  violent  groaning  and  weeping, 
and  every  one  asking  and  inquiring  after  his  Mends,  and 
would  positively  believe  nothing  true,  but  that  they  must  all 
have  perished.  While  the  citizens  were  engaged  on  so 
mournful  a  subject,  the  king  himself  came  with  his  ship,  and 
landed  in  a  very  squalid  garment,  and  both  he  himself  pro- 
ceeded homewards,  and  the  people  who  had  come  to  meet 
him,  all  followed  him  homewards  weeping;  and  he,  the  king, 
stretched  out  his  hands  upwards  towards  heaven,  and  with 
overflowing  heart,  bewailed  both  his  own  hard  fortune  and 
that  of  all  the  people ;  and  he,  moreover,  did  to  himself  that 
which  was  worst,  when  he  came  to  his  house,  when  he  there 
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inne  com.  pa  he  f  pole  paep-ute  betynbe.  3  hine  aenne  paep- 
mne  beleac.  3  hine  pjrlpne  opploh  ]•  Mfceji  pam  paep  pum  pehj 
mann  binnan  Laptama.  pe  paep  haten  panno.  3  paep  mib  unje- 
mete  paep  cynebomep  jypnenbe;-  Kc  him  gepuhte  •}>  he  mib 
paepa  pitena  pdlum  him  ne  mihce  tocuman.  3  him  to  paebe 
genam  f  he  hy  ealle  to  jepeopbum  to  him  gehet.  f  he  hy 
prfftan  mihte  mib  attpe  acpellan.  ac  hit  gepeapS  paph  fa 
amelbob.  pe  he  gepoht  haepbe  ■}>  him  to  Saepe  baebe  pylptan 
pceolbe ; .  Da  he  onpunbe  f  f  cu$  paep.  pa  jejabepabe  he  ealle 
pa  peopap  3  pa  ypelan  menn  pe  he  mihte.  3  ponte  •}>  he  on  pa 
buphpape  on  ungeapepe  become,  ac  hit  him  peapft  aepop  cu<5  > 
Da  him  set  paepe  bypij  ne  jeppeop.  pa  gepenbe  he  mib  xxim.  M. 
to  anpe  ooeppe  frfrug. "]  pohte  f  he  pa  abpaece  ;•  Da  haepbon 
pa  buph-leoba  GDaupitane  him  to  pultume.  3  him  ongean  comon 
butan  paeptene.  3  pannon  jepenjon.  3  pa  oope  gepfymbon.  3 
paep  pitftan  tmtpegab  peapft;-  JKjieyt  hine  man  ppanj.  }>* 
pticobe  him  mon  pa  egan  ut.  3  pitSfcan  him  mon  ploh  pa  hanba 
op.  pa  f  heapob.  ^  eall  hip  cynn  mon  opploh.  py  laep  hit  mon 
upepan  bagum  ppaece.  oftoe  aenij  oflep  bopjte  ept  ppyle  ongm- 
nan ;  •  Dip  jepeapo'  on  Philippupep  baeje.  paep  cyninjep  *  •  ^Eptep 
pam  hypbon  Eaptamenpep  •$  pe  maepa  Slexanbep  haepbe  abpocen 
Tipum  pa  buph.  peo  p»p  on  aep-bagum  heopa  ylbpena  efrel.  3 
onbpebon  f  hy  eac  to  him  cuman  polbon  \ .  Da  penbon  hy 
pibep  Hmilcop.  heopa  pone  jleapeptan  mann.  f  he  Hlexanbpep 
pipan  bepceapobe.  ppa  he  hit  him  ept  ham  onbeab.  on  anum 
bpebe  appiten.  -]  pittSan  hit  appiten  paep  he  hit  opep-pophte 
mib  peaxe ;  •  6pt  pa  Mexanbep  jepapen  paep  3  he  ham  com.  pa 
tujon  hme  paepe  bupje  pitan.  f  he  heopa  ppicbomep  pift  Hlex- 
anbep  ppemmenbe  paepe. "]  hine  pop  paepe  tihtlan  opplojon  *• 
iEptep  pam  Eaptamenpep  punnon  on  Sicilie.  paep  him  pelbon 
teala  jeppeop.  3  bepaetan  heopa  heapob-buph.  Sipacupep  paep 
hatenu  • .  Da  ne  onhagobe  S^athocle.  heopa  cyninje.  f  he 
pi8  hy  mihte  buton  paeptene  jepeohtan.  ne  eac  f  hy  ealle 
mihton  pop  metelepte  p»p  bmnan  gebiban.  ac  leton  heopa 
pultum  paep  binnan  beon.  be  pam  baele.  pe  hy  aegSep  mihton  je 
heopa  paepten  gehealban.  ge  eac  •$  pa  mete  haepbon  pa  hpde.  3 
pe  cynmj  mib  pam  oftpum  baele  on  pcipum  pop  on  Eaptamenpe. 
3  hy  pace  paep  popbaepnan  het.  pe  he  to  lanbe  jepop.  poppon 
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shut  the  people  out,  and  locked  himself  therein  alone,  and 
slew  himself.  After  that,  there  was  a  wealthy  man  in 
Carthage,  who  was  named  Hanno,  and  was  immoderately 
craving  after  the  kingship.  But  it  seemed  to  him  that  with 
the  will  of  the  senators  ne  could  not  attain  it,  and  he  took 
the  resolution  that  he  would  bid  them  all  to  a  feast,  in  order 
that  he  might  then  kill  them  by  poison.  But  it  was  divulged 
through  those  who  he  had  thought  would  have  aided  him  in 
the  deed.  When  he  found  that  it  was  known,  he  gathered 
all  the  slaves  and  the  evil  men  that  he  could,  and  thought 
that  he  could  come  on  the  citizens  unawares ;  but  it  had  been 
previously  made  known  to  them.  When  he  did  not  succeed 
at  the  city,  he  betook  himself  with  twenty-four  thousand  to 
another  city,  and  thought  he  could  capture  it.  But  the 
citizens  had  the  Mauritanians  to  aid  them,  and  came  against 
him  outside  the  fortress,  and  took  Hanno,  and  put  the  others 
to  flight,  and  there  he  was  afterwards  tortured.  First  they 
scourged  him,  then  put  his  eyes  out,  and  afterwards  struck 
off  his  hands,  then  his  head,  and  slew  all  his  kin,  lest  they  at 
a  future  day  might  avenge  it,  or  any  other  might  again  aare 
the  like.  This  happened  in  the  days  of  Philip  the  king. 
After  that,  the  Carthaginians  heard  that  the  Great  Alexander 
had  taken  the  city  of  Tyre,  which,  in  days  of  old,  was  the 
country  of  their  forefathers,  and  dreaded  lest  they  should  also 
come  to  them.  Thereupon  they  sent  Amilcar  thither,  their 
most  expert  man,  that  he  might  observe  Alexander's  move- 
ments, so  that  he  might  announce  it  to  them  at  home  written 
on  a  board ;  and  after  it  was  written,  he  worked  it  over  with 
wax.  After  Alexander  was  dead  and  he  was  come  home,  the 
senators  of  the  city  accused  him  of  having  acted  treache- 
rously towards  them  with  Alexander,  and  for  that  accusation 
slew  him.  After  that  the  Carthaginians  made  war  on  Sicily, 
where  they  seldom  succeeded  well,  and  besieged  their  chief 
city  called  Syracuse.  Then  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to 
Agathocles,  their  king,  that  he  should  fight  with  them  outside 
his  fortress,  nor  also  that,  on  account  of  want  of  food,  they 
should  all  remain  within  it;  but  let  a  part  of  their  force  b© 
within,  both  that  they  might  hold  their  fastness,  and  also 
that  during  that  while  they  might  have  food ;  and  the  king 
with  the  other  part  proceeded  in  ships  to  the  Carthaginian 
territory,  and  immediately  after  he  had  reached  land  com- 
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he  nolbe  f  hip  pynb  heopa  ept  aenigne  anpealb  ha&pbe.  3  him 
p»p  patte  p&pten  jepophte.  3  ymj  f  pole  panon-ut  pleanbe  3 
hynenbe.  oCf  panno.  p«p  polcep  afeep  cyning.  hme  aet  pam 
paaptene  gepohte  mib  xx.  M.  !•  Xc  hme  Rgathoclep  jeplymbe 
3  hip  polcef  opfloh  u.  M.  3  him  aeptep-pylxenbe  p»p  oft  y.  mila 
to  ptepe  bypij  Eaptamenpe.  3  paep  ooep  paepten  gepophte. 
3  paep  ymbutan  pa&f  hepgenbe  3  baepnenbe.  f  Eaptaimenpe 
mihton  gep eon  op  heopa  bypix,  f  pyp.  3  pone  teonan  ponne 
hy  on  pope  paeponl*  Ymbe  pone  timanpeftip  paep.  Xnbpa 
paep  haten  Sjachoclep  bpottop.  pone  he  aet  ham  on  paepe 
bypig  nim  beaeptan  lee.  he  bepmebe  f  pole  pe  hi  embpeten 
haepbon.  on  anpe  mhc  ungeapepe.  3  hit  maapt  call  opploh. 
3  fa  oope  Co  papan  ooplugon ;  -  Xnb  paSe  peep  J>e  hy  ham 
comon.  3  f  ppell  cuo"  peaptt  Eaptaimenpum.  ppa  pupbon  hy 
ppa  ppifce  poppohte.  f  nalaep  ^  an  f  Xjathocle  maneja  bynij 
to  gapol-gylbum  pupbon.  ac  eac  by  him  heapmaemm  pylpe 
on  hanb  eobon.  ppa  eac  Opeplep  pe  cyning.  mib  Eipene  hip  poke, 
hme  eac  jepohte;.  Xc  Hgathoclep  jebybe  untpeophce  juft 
hme.  f  he  hme  on  hip  paepum  beppac  3  opploh.  ppa  him  eac 
pylpum  ptifcn  aeptep  lamp ;  •  tip  he  8a  pa  ane  untpeopSa  ne 
jebybe.  ppom  pam  baege  he  mihte  butan  bpoce  ealpa  Eaptaina 
anpealb  begitan:-  On  paepe  hpile  pe  he  pone  unpaeb  Suph- 
teah.  Bomilcop  [Xmikop].  Pena  cynmg.  paep  mibpbbe  piS  hif 
papenbe.  mib  eattum  hip  polce;.  Xc  betux  Xjathocle  3  hip 
poke  peapft  unjepaebnep.  f  he  pylp  opplagen  peapft ;.  iEptep 
hip  beaCe  popan  ept  Captaimenpef  on  &ahe  mib  pcipum  ;•  Da 
hy  p  geahpebon.  pa  penbon  hy  aeptep  Pippupe.  Gpipa  cynmze.  3 
he  mm  pume  hpde  gepylpte  ;• 


VI. 

iEptep  pam  pe  Romebnph  jetimbpefo  paep  cccc.  pintnum 
3  Lxxnu.  penbon  QDameptine.  Siciha  pok.  aeptep  Romana 
pultume.JB  hy  pi6  Pena  polce  minted  Da  penbon  by  ham 
2£pprap  Daubiuf  pone  conpul  mib  pultumel*     Gpt   pa  hy 
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manded  tbem  to  be  burnt,  because  he  would  not  that  his 
enemies  should  have  afterwards  any  power  over  them ;  and 
he  there  speedily  constructed  a  fortress,  and  was  driving  out 
the  people  thence  and  oppressing  them,  until  Hanno,  the 
people's  other  king,  sought  him  at  the  fortress  with  twenty 
thousand  men.  But  Agathocles  put  him  to  flight,  and  slew 
two  thousand  of  his  people,  and  followed  after  him  to  within 
five  miles  of  the  Carthaginian  city,  and  there  constructed 
another  fortress,  and  there  about  was  harrying  and  burning, 
so  that  the  Carthaginians  might  see  the  fire  from  their  city, 
and  the  calamity,  while  they  were  [out]  in  the  expedition. 
About  the  time  that  this  was,  the  brother  of  Agathocles,  who 
was  named  Andro,  whom  he  had  left  behind  him  at  home  in 
the  city,  overcame  by  artifice  the  army  that  had  besieged  him, 
in  one  night  unexpectedly,  and  .slew  them  almost  all,  and  the 
others  fled  to  their  ships.  And  immediately  after  they  came 
home,  and  the  intelligence  became  known  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, they  were  so  despised,  that  not  only  many  cities 
became  tributaries  to  Agathocles,  but  also  surrendered  to 
him  in  bodies.  So  also  Ophelias,  the  king,  with  Cyrene, 
his  people,  likewise  sought  him.  But  Agathocles  acted 
treacherously  towards  him,  by  deceiving  him  into  a  compact 
with  him,  and  slew  him ;  as  it  happened  afterwards  also  to 
himself.  If  he  had  not  done  that  one  act  of  treachery,  he 
might  from  that  day,  without  difficulty  have  acquired  the 
rule  over  all  the  Carthaginians.  During  the  time  that  he 
was  following  that  evil  counsel,  Bomilcar,  the  Punic  king, 
was  peaceably  marching  towards  him  with  all  his  people. 
But  there  was  dissension  between  Agathocles  and  his  people, 
so  that  he  himself  was  slain.  After  his  death  the  Cartha- 
ginians proceeded  again  to  Sicily  with  ships.  When  they 
(the  Sicilians)  were  apprized  of  that,  they  sent  for  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  and  he  for  some  time  aided  them. 

> 

VI. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  eighty-three 
years,  the  Mamertini,  a  Sicilian  people,  sent  to  the  Bo- 
mans  for  aid,  that  they  might  withstand  the  Panic  people. 
Whereupon  they  sent  to  them  the  consul,  Appius  Claudius, 
with  aid.    Then  after  they  had  proceeded  together  with  their 
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togaebepe-peapb  popan  mib  heopa  polcum.  pa  plujon  Pene.  ppa 
hy  ept  pylpe  pebon.  3  hy  punbpeban  f  hy  »p  plugon  oep  hy 
tojwbepe  jenealaahton ; .  Fop  fam  pleame  panno.  Pena 
cynmj.  mib  eallum  hip  polce.  peapo*  Romamun  to  gapol-gylbum. 
*]  him  aelce  ;eape  gepealbe  tpa  hunb  talentana  peolppep.  on 
aelcpe  anpe  talentan  paep  Lxxx.  punba ;  •  ^Eptep  pam  Romane 
bepaetan  pone  ylbpan  pannibalan.  Pena  cyninj.  on  Xjpijente. 
Siciha  bypij.  06  he  popneah  hunjpe  ppealt;.  Da  com  him 
Pena  o$ep  cynmg  to  pultume  mib  pciphepe.  panno  p«p  hat  en. 
1  )>»p  jeplymeb  peapft. 3  Romane  pftSan  f  pa&pten  abpaecan.  3 
pannibal  pe  cyninj  on  niht  ut-oftpleah  mib  peapum  mannum.  3 
Lxxx.  pcipa  gegabepabe.  3  on  Romana  lanb- gema&po  hepgabe ;  - 
On  pa  ppace  punbon  Romane  aepept  j?  hy  pcipa  pophtan.  j> 
geppemebe  Duihup  heopa  conpul  f  y  angm  peapo  tiblice 
puphtogen.  ppa  f  a&ptep  pyxtijum  baja  p»p  pe  ■)>  timbep 
acoppen  paep.  p«p  pa&pon  xxx.  3  c.  jeapopa.  je  mib  ma&pte  je 
mib  pejle.  3  o"8ep  conpul.  pe  paep  haten  Eopnehup  Spna.  pe 
jepop  on  Lipapip  f  lglanb.  to  pannibale  to  punbop-pppsece 
mib  xvi.  pcipan.  pa  opploh  he  hme ;.  Spa  f  pa  pe  o$ep  conpul 
gehypbe.  Duihup.  ppa  jepop  he  to  pam  i&Lanbe  mib  xxx.  pcipum 
3  panmbalep  polcep  111.  hunb  opploh.  *j  hip  xxx.  pcipa  genam.  3 
xiu.  on  p*  bepencte.  3  hyne  pylpne  jejdymbe '  •  ^Eptep  pam 
Punici.  f  pinbon  Captamenpe.  hy  jepetton  pannonan  opep 
heopa  pcipa.  ppa  panmbalep  paep  aep.  f  he  bepepebe  Sapftiniam 
3  Eoppcam  pa  ijlanb  pifc  Romanum.  }  he  pafte  paep  pio*  hy 
gepeaht  mib  pciphepe.  3  opplajen  peapft ;. 

Daep  on  pam  aeptepan  geape  Ealatmup  pe  conpul  pop  mib 
pypbe  to  Eamepmam.  Siciha  bypij.  ac  him  haepbon  Pene  pone 
pej  poppeten.  paep  he  opep  pone  munt  papan  pceolbe>  Da 
jenam  Ealatinup  111.  hunb  manna  mib  him.  3  on  anpe  bigelpe 
ptope  pone  munt  opepptah.  3  pa  menn  apsepbe  j>  hy  ealle 
ongean  hme  paepon  peohtenbe.  3  pone  peg  letan  butan  pape. 
$  reo  pypb  piftftan  paep  "Suph  pop.  3  paep  peapo  pa  111.  hunb 
manna  opplagen  ealle.  buton  pam  conpule  anum.  he  com  punb 
apej;-  ^Eptep  9am  Pumce  jepetton  ept  pone  ealban  Pan- 
rubalan.  f  he  mib  pcipum  on  Romane  punne.  ac  ept  pa  he  paep 
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people,  the  Carthaginians  fled,  as  they  themselves  said 
afterwards ;  and  they  wondered  that  they  fled  before  they 
had  engaged  together.  Through  that  flight,  Hanno,  the 
Punic  king,  with  all  his  subjects,  became  tributaries  to  the 
Romans,  and  paid  them  every  year  two  hundred  talents  of 
silver,  in  each  single  talent  were  eighty  pounds.  After  that 
the  Romans  besieged  the  elder  Annibal,  the  Punic  king,  in 
Agrigentum,  a  city  of  Sicily,  until  he  nearly  perished  with 
hunger.  Then  the  other  Punic  king,  who  was  named  Hanno, 
came  to  his  aid  with  a  fleet,  and  was  there  put  to  flight,  and 
the  Romans  afterwards  took  the  fortress,  and  the  king, 
Annibal,  fled  away  by  night  with  a  few  men,  and  gathered 
eighty  ships,  and  pillaged  on  the  Roman  coasts.  In  re- 
taliation, the  Romans  first  resolved  to  construct  ships,  which 
Duilius,  their  consul,  promoted,  so  that  the  undertaking  was 
speedily  accomplished;  so  that  after  sixty  days  from  the 
time  that  the  timber  was  cut,  a  hundred  and  thirty  were 
ready,  both  with  mast  and  sail ;  and  the  other  consul,  who 
was  named  Cornelius  Asina,  proceeded  to  the  island  of 
Lipara  with  sixteen  ships,  to-  a  private  conference  with 
Annibal,  when  he  slew  him.  "When  Duilius,  the  other 
consul,  heard  that,  he  proceeded  to  the  island  with  thirty 
ships,  and  slew  three  hundred  of  Annibal's  people,  and  took 
thirty  of  his  ships,  and  sank  thirteen  in  the  sea,  and  put 
himself  to  flight.  After  that  the  Poeni,  that  is,  the  Cartha- 
ginians, 'placed  Hanno  over  their  ships,  as  Annibal  had 
previously  been,  that  he  might  defend  the  islands  of  Sardinia 
and  Corsica  against  the  Romans ;  and  he  soon  after  fought 
against  them  with  a  fleet  and  was  slain. 

In  the  year  after  this,  the  consul  Calatinus  proceeded  with 
au  army  to  Camerina,  a  city  of  Sicily;  but  the  Carthaginians 
had  beset  the  way,  where  he  was  to  pass  over  the  mountain. 
Calatinus  thereupon  took  with  him  three  hundred  men  and 
ascended  the  mountain  at  a  secret  place,  and  the  men  feared 
that  they  were  all  fighting  against  them,  and  left  the  way 
without  defence,  so  that  the  army  afterwards  passed  there- 
through; and  there  were  all  the  three  hundred  men  slain, 
save  the  consul  alone;  he  came  away  wounded.  After  that 
the  Carthaginians  again  appointed  the  old  Annibal  to  make 
war  on  the  Romans  with  ships;  but  again,  when  he  was 
about  to  harry  there,  he  was  quickly  put  to  flight,  and  in  the 
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hepgean  pceolbe.  he  peapft  pafte  geptymeb.  ;j  on  pam  pLeame 
hyne  optyppbon  hip  agene  gepepan ;  •  JEptep  pam  Xtiliup  pe 
conpul  apepte  Lipapum  3  GDehtam.  Stciha  lglanbl*  JSptep 
pun  popan  Romane  on  Spppice  mib  1111.  hunb  fcipa  ;j 
ppitigum ;  •  Da  f enbon  hy  heopa  tpegen  c^ningap  him  ongean. 
pannan'j  Xmilcop.  mib  pcipum.  3  p«p  pupbon  begen  geplymeb. 
3  Romane  genamon  on  him  Lxxxnu.  fcipa.  3  piftftan  hy  abpaecon 
Hypeam  heopa  buph.  3  paepon  hepgenbe  0$  Laptaina  heopa 
heaf ob-buph ;  •  iEptep  pam  Regulup  fe  conpil  unbeppeng 
Laptaina  gepinn  >  Da  he  a&pept  pibep  mib  pypbe  papenbe  paep. 
pa  gepioobe  he  neah  anpe  ea.  peo  p«p  haten  Bagpaba.  pa  com 
op  pam  paetepe  an  naebpe.  peo  pep  ungemethce  micel.  3  pa 
menn  ealle  opploh  pe  neah  pam  paetepe  comon  ;.  B6  D^ER6 
NiEDRXN ;  •  Da  gegabepabe  Regulup  ealle  pa  pcyttan  pe  on 
pam  paepelbe  paepon.  f  hy  mon  mib  planum  opepcome.  ac 
ponne  hy  mon  jioh  ofifce  pceat.  ponne  glab  hie  on  pam  pculum. 
ppylce  hit  paepe  pmette  ipen ;  •  Da  het  he  mib  pam  pahptap. 
mib  pam  hy  peaDap  bpaecan.  ponne  hy  on  paeptenne  puhton.  f 
hipe  mon  mib  pam  ppmep  onpuppe>  Da  peapft  hipe  mib 
anum  pyppe  an  pibb  popob.  f  heo  pftftan  maegen  ne  haepbe 
hy  co  gepcylbanne.  ac  patfe  paep  heo  peapft  opjiagen.  poppon 
hit  lp  naebpena  gecynb.  $  heopa  maegen  3  heopa  pe$e  bio*  on 
heopa  pibbum.  ppa  oftepa  cpeopenbpa  pypma  bio*  on  heopa 
potum ; .  Da  heo  gepylleb  paep.  he  het  hjr  behylban.  ;j  pa  hybe 
to  Rome  bpingan.  3  hy  paep  to  maepfte  apeman.  poppon  heo 
paep  hunb-tpelptigep  pota  lang  *.  •  <£ptep  pam  gepeaht  Regulup 
pitS  Spy  Pena  cyningap  on  anum  gepeohte.  pl5  tpegen  papbpu- 
balap.  3  pe  ftpibba  peep  haten  Smilcop.  pe  paep  on  Sicihum  him 
to  pultume  gepett>  On  pam  gepeohte  paep  Eaptainienpa 
xvii.  M.  opplagen.  3  xv.  iff.  gepangen.  3  uc.  elpenbap  genumen. 
"j  Lxxxn.  tuna  him  eobon  on  hanb  > 

Da  aeptep  pam  pe  Eaptainienpe  geplymbe  paepon.  hy  pimebon 
ppioep  to  Regule.  ac  ept  pa  hy  ongeatan.  f  he  ungemethc 
gapol  pi$  pam  ppifce  habban  polbe.  pa  cpaebon  hy  f  him  leoppe 
paepe  *p  hy  on  ppylcon  nifie  beab*  popname.  ponne  hy  mib  ppylcan 
niebe  ppitS  begeate ;  •  Da  penbon  hy  aeptep  pultume.  agSep  ge 
on  Irallie.  ge  on  Ippame.  ge  on  Laecebemome.  »ptep  Gxantipupe. 
pam  cymnge  1  •  Bpc  pa  hy  eafle  gepomnab  paepan.  pa  bepohtan 
hy  ealle  heopa  pigcpaepcap  to  €xanbpupe.  3  he  pi^an  pa  pole 
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flight  His  own  companions  stoned  him  to  death.  After  that 
the  consul  Atilius  laid  waste  the  Sicilian  islands  of  Lipara 
and  Melita.  After  that  the  Bomans  proceeded  to  Africa 
with  four  hundred  and  thirty  ships.  Thereupon  they  sent 
their  two  kings,  Hanno  and  Amilcar,  against  them  with  ships ; 
and  there  were  both  put  to  flight,  and  the  Romans  took  from 
them  eighty-four  ships,  and  they  afterwards  took  their  city 
of  Olupea,  and  harried  as  far  as  their  chief  city,  Carthage. 
After  that  the  consul  Begulus  undertook  the  Carthaginian 
war.  When  he  first  came  thither  with  an  army,  he  en- 
camped near  a  river  that  was  named  Bagrada,  when  there 
came  from  the  water  a  serpent  that  was  enormously  large, 
and  slew  all  the  men  that  came  near  the  water.  Of  the 
serpent.  Thereupon  Begulus  gathered  all  the  archers  that 
were  in  the  expedition,  that  they  might  overcome  it  with 
arrows ;  but  when  they  struck  or  shot  at  it,  it  (the  missile) 
glided  on  its  scales  as  if  they  were  smooth  iron.  He  then 
commanded  that  with  the  balistas,  with  which  they  break 
walls  when  they  fight  against  a  fortress,  they  should  cast  at 
it  obliquely.  Thereupon  with  one  cast  one  of  its  ribs  was 
broken,  so  that  afterwards  it  had  no  power  to  protect  itself, 
but  shortly  after  was  slain ;  because  it  is  the  nature  of 
serpents,  that  their  power  and  their  locomotive  faculty  is  in 
their  ribs,  as  of  other  creeping  worms  it  is  in  their  feet. 
When  it  was  killed,  he  ordered  it  to  be  flayed  and  the  hide 
brought  to  Borne,  and  there  to  be  stretched  out  as  a  wonder ; 
because  it  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long.  After  that, 
Begulus  fought  against  three  Funic  kings,  in  one  battle, 
against  the  two  Asdrubals,  and  the  third  called  Amilcar, 
who  was  in  Sicily,  [but]  fetched  to  aid  them.  In  that  battle 
seventeen  thousand  Carthaginians  were  slain,  and  fifteen 
thousand  captured,  and  nine  elephants  taken,  and  eighty-two 
towns  surrendered  to  him. 

Then,  after  the  Carthaginians  had  been  put  to  flight,  they 
desired  peace  from  Begulus ;  but  after  they  had  ascertained 
that  he  would  have  an  immoderate  tribute  for  the  peace, 
they  said  that  they  would  rather  that  death  should  destroy 
them  in  such  [a  state  of]  hate,  than  that  they  under  such 
hard  conditions  should  obtain  peace.  Thereupon  they  sent 
for  succour  to  Gaul,  to  Spain,  and  to  Lacedaemonia,  to  the 
king,  Xantippus.     After  they  were  all  assembled,  they  com- 
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gelaebbe  pap  hy  togabepe  gecpeben  haepbon.  3  gepette  tpa  pole 
biegeUice  on  tpa  healpa  hip.  3  opibbe  bea&ptan  him.  *j  bebeab 
pun  tpam  polcum.  ponne  he  pylp  mib  fam  pypmeptan  baele 
jnfc  pap  septemeptan  plu^e.  j>  hy  ponne  on  Riegulep  pypbe  on 
tpa  healpa  ppypep  onpope.  paep  peapft  Romana  xxx.  M.  opplagen. 
3  Regulup  gepangen  mib  v.  hunb  manna  I  •  Def  pge  gepeapft 
Pumcum  on  pam  teoftan  geape  heopa  gepinnep  "3  Romana  > 
Rafte  paep  Gxantipup  pop  ept  to  hip  agnum  pice.  3  him  Romane 
onbpeb.  poppon  pe  hy  pop  hip  lape  set  heopa  gemittmge 
beppicene  pupbon "  •  ^Eptep  pam  iEmihup  Paulup  pe  conpul  pop 
on  Spppicam  mib  111.  hunb  pcipa  to  ELypeam  fam  lglanbe. 
■3  him  comon  paep  ongean  Punice  mib  ppa  pela  pcipa.  3  paep 
geplymbe  psepon.  3  heopa  polcep  p«p  y.  M.  opplagen.  3  heopa 
pcipa  xxx.  gepangen.  *j  1m.  3  an  hunb  abpuncen.  *]  Romana 
psep  an  c.  *j  an  M.  opplagen.  3  heopa  pcipa  ix.  abpuncen.  3  hy 
on  pam  lglanbe  paepten  pophtan.  3  hy  paep  ept  Pene  gepohton 
mib  heopa  tpam  cyningum.  pa  paepan  begen  pannon  hatene. 
•3  paep  heopa  psepon  ix.  M.  opplagen.  3  pa  oope  geplymeb  ;- 
OOib  paepe  hepe-hySe  Romane  opephlaeptan  heopa  pcipa.  pa  hy 
hampeapb  psepon.  f  heopa  gebpap  cc.  3  xxx.  3  Lxx.  peapft  to 
lape.  3  uneaSe  genepeb  mib  pam  f  hy  msept  ealle  ut-apuppon 
f  psepon  paep:.  -dSptep  pam  !ffmilcop.  Pena  cyning.  pop  on 
Numibiam  ;j  on  GDaupitamam.  ~)  hy  opephepgabe.  3  to  gapol- 
gylbum  gepette.  poppon  pe  hy  aep  Regule  on  hanb  eoban"- 
Daep  ymb  yi.  geap  8eppihup  Eepio  anb  8emppomup  Blepup.  pa 
conpcdap.  popan  mib  m.  hunb  pcipa  3  Lx.  pun  on  Xpppice.  3 
on  Captamenpum  monega  bypig  abpaecon.  ;j  pfcoan  mib 
miclum  pmgum  hampeapb  popan.  ~)  ept  heopa  pcipa  opep- 
hlaeptan.  f  heopa  gebpupon  i«.  }  c.  >  ^Eptep  pam  Eotta  pe 
conpul  pop  on  Sicdie  3  hy  ealle  pophepgabe.  paep  psepon  ppa 
micle  mannplyhtap.'  on  aegope  healpe.  f  hy  mon  set  nyhptan 
bebypgean  ne  mihte  "•  On  Luciupep  baege  Eehupep.  paep  con- 
pulep.  ;j  on  GDetellupep  Iiaiupep.  3  on  Fupiupep  Pacilupep.  com 
Rptepbal.  pe  mpa  cyning.  op  Eaptamum  on  Lihbeum  f  lglanb 
mib  xxx.  M.  gehoppebpa.  3  mib  xxx.  gum  elpenba-j  c.  "j  paoe  paep 
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milted  all  their  military  force  to  Xantippus,  and  lie  subse- 
quently led  those  nations  to  where  they  had  agreed  together, 
and  placed  two  nations  secretly  on  each  side  of  him,  and  the 
third  behind  him,  and  commanded  the  two  nations,  when  he 
himself  with  the  foremost  part  should  nee  towards  the  hind- 
most, that  they  then  should  march  on  the  army  of  Regulus, 
on  each  side  obliquely.    There  were  slain  thirty  thousand 
Romans,  and  Eegulus  with  five  hundred  men  was  taken. 
This  victory  happened  to  the  Carthaginians  in  the  tenth  year 
of  their  war  with  the  Romans*     Shortly  after,  Xantippuft 
returned  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  the  Romans  were  fear- 
stricken,  because  by  his  instruction,  in  their  engagement, 
they  had  been  overreached.     After  that,  the  consul  ./Emilius 
Faulus  proceeded  to  Africa  with  three  hundred  ships,  to  the 
island  of  Clupea,  and  there  the  Carthaginians  came  against 
him  with  as  many  ships,  and  were  there  put  to  flight,  and 
five  thousand  of  their  people,  were  slain,  and  thirty  of  their 
ships  taken,  and  a  hundred  and  four  sunk ;,  and  of  the 
Romans  one  thousand  one  hundred  were  slain,  and  nine  of 
their  ships  sunk:   and  they  constructed  a  fortress  on  the 
island ;  and  there  the  Carthaginians  again  sought  them  with 
their  two  kings,  who  were  called  the  two-  Hannos,  and  there 
nine  thousand  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  others  put  to 
flight.     "With  the  booty  the  Romans  overloaded  their  ships 
when  they  were  [proceeding]  homeward,  so  that  two  hundred 
and  thirty  were  lost,  and  seventy  were  left,  and  with  difficulty 
saved,  by  easting  out  almost  all  that  was  in  them.  After  that, 
Amilcar,  the  Punic  king,  proceeded  to  Numidia  and  to 
Mauritania,  and  ravaged  them,  and  made  them  tributary, 
because  they  had  before  submitted  to  Regulus.     Six  years 
after,  Servilius  Caepio  and  Semproniua  Blie&us,  the  consuls, 
proceeded  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  ships  to  Afriea,  and 
took  many  towns  from  the  Carthaginians,  and  afterwards 
with  mucn  spoil  proceeded  homewards,  and  again  so  over- 
loaded their  ships,  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  of.  them  were 
lost.    After  that,  the  consul  Cotta  proceeded  to  Sicily,  and 
ravaged  it  all ;  there  were  so  many  slaughters  on  both  sides, 
that  at  last  they  could  not  be  buried.     In  the  days  of  the 
consul  Lucius  Caelius,  and  of  Metellus  Caius,  and  of  Purius 
Pacilus,  Asdrubal,  the  new  king  of  Carthage,  came  to  the 
island  of  Lilybseum  with  thirty  thousand  horse,  and  with  a 
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gepeaht  pio*  (IDetellup  )>one  cyning ;  •  Sc  p$$an  (IDetellup  pa 
elpenbap  opepcom.  pr&fcan  he  ha&pbe  eac  pane  ■))  o$ep  pole 
geplymeb ;.  JEptep  pam  pleame.  Sptepbal  peapft  opplagen  ppam 
hip  agnum  polce  \  • 

Da  pa&pon  Eaptainienpe  ppa  opepcumene.  3  ppa  gebpepebe 
betux  him  pylpum.  f  hy  hi  to  nanum  onpealbe  ne  bemaetan. 
achy  gepeapft.  f  hy  polban  to  Romanum  ppioep  pilnian/- 
Da  penbon  hy  Regulup  ©one  conpul.  pone  hy  ha&pbon  mib  him 
pip  pmtep  on  benbum.  3  he  him  geppop  on  hip  goba  nam  on.  •}> 
he  a&gftep  polbe.  je  f  aepenbe  abeoban.  ppa  ppa  hy  hme  heton. 
ge  eac  him  f  anbpypbe  ept  gecyttan.  3  he  hit  ppa  gela&pte.  3 
abeab  f  a&goep  pa&pa  polca  oftpum  ageape  ealle  fa  menn  )>e  hy 
gehepgab  ha&pbon.  3  piftftan  him  betpeonum  pibbe  heolban.  3 
a&ptep  pam  pe  he  hit  aboben  ha&pbe.  he  hy  halpobe.  f  hy 
nanuht  pa&pa  aepenba  ne  unbeppengon.  ;j  cpa&$.  f  him  to  micel 
aepipte  pa&pe.  j)  hy  ppa  emnhce  ppixlebon.  3  eac  $  heopa 
gepipna  na&pe  y  hy  ppa  heane  hy  gepohtan.  •$  hjr  heopa  gehcan 
pupbon.  Da  a&ptep  pam  popbum.  hy  bubon  him  f  he  on 
cyftoe  mib  him  punobe.  3  to  hip  pice  penge.  pa  anbpypbe  he 
him  3  cpaefl.  ■})  hit  na  gepeopftan  pceolbe.  f  pe  pa&pe  leoba  cyning. 
pepe  a&p  pa&p  poke  peop.  Da  apa&ban  hip  gepepan  hu  he  heopa 
aepenba  abeab.  fta  popcuppon  hi  him  pa  tpa  a&bpan.  on  tpa 
healpa  pa&pa  eagan.  f  he  a&ptep  pam  plapan  ne  mihte.  0$  he 
ppa  peapigenbe  hip  hp  poplet ;  • 

^Eptep  pam  2Etiliup  Regulup  3  GOanliup  Ulpco.  pa  conpulap. 
popon  on  Laptame  on  Lilibeum  f  lglanb.  mib  tpam  hunb 
pcipa.  3  paep  bepa&tan  an  pa&jTen  *r  Da  bepop  hme  pa&p  pan- 
nibal  pe  geonga  cyning.  3!milcopep  punu.  pa&p  hy  ungeapepe 
buton  pa&ptene  pa&tan.  •]  pa&p  ealle  opplagene  pa&pan  buton 
peapum  ; .  iEptep  pam  Elaubiup  pe  conpul  pop  ept  on  Pumce. 
j|  him  pannibal  ut  on  pa&  ongean  com  ;j  ealle  opploh.  butan  xxx. 
pcipla&pta  pa  oSplugon  to  Lihbeum  pam  iglanbe.  paep  paep 
opplagen  ix.  M.  3  xx.  M.  gepangen;*  iEptep  pam  pop  Dai  up 
Iuniup.  pe  conpul.  on  Spppice.  ;j  mib  eallum  hip  paepelbe  on 
pae  poppeapft ;  •  Da&p  on  pam  a&pteppan  geape.  pannibal  penbe 
pciphepe  on  Rome.  3  paep  ungemethc  gehepgabon ;  •  iEptep 
pam  Lutatia  pe  conpul  pop  on  Xpppice  mib  111,  hunb  pcipa. 
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hundred  and  thirty  elephants,  and  immediately  after  fought 
with  the  king  Metellus.  But  after  Metellus  had  overcome 
the  elephants,  he  also  quickly  put  the  other  people  to  flight. 
After  the  flight,  Asdrubal  was  slain  by  his  own  people. 

Then  were  the  Carthaginians  so  overcome  and  so  perplexed 
among  themselves,  that  they  could  not  assume  to  themselves 
any  power,  but  they  determined  that  they  would  desire  peace 
of  the  Romans.  Thereupon  they  sent  the  consul  Begulus, 
whom  they  had  had  five  years  with  them  in  bonds  ;  and  he 
swore  to  them,  in  the  name  of  his  gods,  that  he  would  both 
announce  the  errand,  as  they  commanded  him,  and  also  again 
declare  the  answer.  And  that  he  so  performed,  and  an- 
nounced, that  each  people  should  restore  to  the  other  all  the 
men  that  they  had  captured,  and  afterwards  preserve  peace 
between  them.  And  after  he  had  announced  that,  he  im- 
plored them  not  to  accept  aught  of  the  errands,  and  said,  that 
it  would  be  a  great  disgrace  to  them  to  exchange  on  such 
equal  terms ;  and  also  that  it  was  not  fitting  that  they  should 
think  so  meanly  of  themselves  that  they  were  their  equals. 
Then,  after  those  words,  they  enjoined  him  to  stay  at  home 
with  them,  and  assume  the  government;  but  he  answered 
them  and  said,  that  it  could  not  be  that  he  should  be  a  king 
of  nations,  who  had  before  been  a  slave  to  people.  When 
his  companions  had  related  how  he  had  announced  their 
errands,  they  cut  the  two  nerves  on  the  two  sides  of  his  eyes, 
so  that  after  that  he  could  not  sleep,  until  thus  enduring 
pain,  he  yielded  up  his  life. 

After  that  Atilius  Eegulus  and  Manlius  Vulso,  the  consuls, 
proceeded  against  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  isle  of  Lilybaeum, 
with  two  hundred  ships,  and  there  besieged  a  fortress.  Then 
the  young  king,  Annibal,  the  son  of  Amilcar,  betook  him- 
self there  where  unprepared  they  were  sitting  about  the 
fortress,  and  there  all  were  slain  save  a  few.  Alter  that  the 
consul  Claudius  again  proceeded  to  Carthage,  and  Annibal 
met  them  out  at  sea  and  slew  them  all,  except  thirty  transports 
that  escaped  to  the  island  of  LilybaBum.  There  were  slain 
nine  thousand,  and  twenty  thousand  captured.  After  that 
the  consul  Cams  Junius  proceeded  to  Africa,  and  perished  at 
sea  with  his  whole  expedition.  In  the  year  after,  Annibal 
sent  a  fleet  to  Eome,  and  there  they  committed  great  ravages. 
After  that,  Lutatius,  the  consul,  proceeded  against  Africa 
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to  Sicilmm.  *]  him  Punice  )>«p  pf5  gepuhton.  tSa&p  peaptt 
Lutatia  punb  )ruph  •}>  oftep  cneop.  )>«p  on  mepgen  com  panno 
mib  pannibalep  pypbe.  3  )raep  gepeaht  yif  Lutatia  )>eh  he  punb 
paepe.  3  pannan  geptymbe.  3  him  aeptep  pop.  0$  he  com  to 
Etnam  )>»pe  bypij ;  •  Race  Jwep  comon  eft  Pene  mib  ppbe  to 
him. *)  fcejlymbe  pupban.  3  opplagen  11.  M.  ;• 

Da  pdnebon  Eaptame  ottpe  p6e  ppitiep  to  Romanum.  3  hy 
hit  him  on  f  gepab  geapan.  ■£  hy  him  8iaham  to  ne  tugon. 
ne  Santtimam.  3  eac  mm  gepealbon  Ji»p  on-upan  111.  M.  talentsna 
aalce  jeape> 


vn. 

iEptep  pam  J>e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p«p  v.  hunb  pintpum. 
3  vu.  peapfc  ungemethc  pypbpyne  mib  Romanum.  f  nan  mann 
nypte  hpanon  hit  com;*  Da  f  pyp  alet.  J>a  peapft  Tibep 
p eo  ea  ppa  plebu  ppa  heo  naeppe  «p  n«p  ne  jlttftan.  j>  heo  incept 
eall  £enam  ^  bmnan  )>aepe  bypig  paep  )>aepa  manna  anblypene. 
ge  eac  on  heopa  jetimbpum ;  •  On  J?am  bagum  J>e  Titup 
Sempponiup  ^  Epatiap  Eramp  paepon  canpulap  on  Rome,  hy 
gepuhton  pi$  Fabpcip  J>am  polce.  3  heopa  opplogon  xii.  M.  > 

On  )>am  geape  pupbon  Iialhe  Romanum  pi^eppeapbe.  ye 
mon  nu  haett  Langbeapbap.  3  pafie  j>»p  heopa  pole  togaebepe 
gelaabbon.  on  heopa  pam  popman  gepeohte  p»p  Romana  111.  V. 
opplagen.  3  on  )>am  aeptepan  geape  p«p  Iialhe  1111.  5.  opplagen. 
^  11.  M.  gepangen ;  •  Da  Romane  hampeapb  psepan.  J>a  nolban 
hy  bon  pone  tpiumphan  bepopan  heopa  conpuram.  pe  heopa 
gepuna  p»p  ponne  hy  pge  hsepbon.  poppon  pe  he  set  )>am  aeppan 
gepeohte  pleah.  3  hy  ^  pftoan  peala  geapa  on  mippenhcum 
pgum  bpeogenbe  paepon  >  Dapa  Titup  GOanhup.  3  Topcpatup 
Eiaiup.  3  Xtibup  Bubulcup  psepan  conpulap1  on  Rome,  pa 
ongunnon  Sap&ime.  ppa  hy  Pene  gelsepbon.  pmnan  pro1  RJo- 
manum.  ;j  pafce  opepppifcbe  paepon;.  iEptep  pam  Romane 
punnon  on  Laptame.  poppon  )>e  hy  ppiC  abpocen  haepbon;. 
Da  penbon  hy  tua  heopa  aepenbpacan  to  Romanum  aeptep 
ppifce.  3  hit  abibban    ne  mihton;.      Da   set   pam  ftpibban 
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with  three  hundred  ships  to  Sicily,  and  the  Carthaginians 
there  fought  against  him.  There  was  Lutatius  wounded 
through  one  knee.  On  the  morrow  came  Hanno  with 
AnnibaTs  army,  and  there  fought  against  Lutatius,  although 
he  was  wounded,  and  he  put  Hanno  to  flight,  and  proceeded 
after  him,  until  he  came  to  the  city  of  Erycina.  Quickly 
after,  the  Carthaginians  came  to  him  again  with  an  army, 
and  were  put  to  flight,  and  two  thousand  slain. 

The  Carthaginians  then  a  second  time  sued  for  peace  to 
the  Romans,  and  they  granted  it  to  them  on  condition  that 
they  should  not  take  possession  of  Sicily  nor  Sardinia ;  and 
should,  moreover,  pay  them  three  thousand  talents  every 
year. 

VII. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  Ave  hundred  and  seven  years, 
there  was  an  immense  conflagration  among  the  Romans,  and 
no  man  knew  whence  it  came.  When  the  fire  ceased,  the 
river  Tiber  was  so  swollen  as  it  had  never  been  before  nor 
since ;  so  that  it  carried  away  almost  all  the  sustenance  of 
the  people  that  was  within  the  city,  yea,  even  in  their  dwell- 
ings. In  those  days,  when  Titus  Sempronius  and  Caius 
Gracchus  were  consuls  at  Rome,  they  fought  against  the 
people  of  the  Faliaci,  and  slew  twelve  thousand  of  them. 

In  that  year,  the  Gauls,  who  are  now  called  Longobards, 
were  hostile  to  the  Romans,  and  shortly  after,  led  their 
people  together.  In  their  first  battle  three  thousand  of  the 
Romans  were  slain ;  and  in  the  following  year  four  thousand 
Gauls  were  slain,  and  two  thousand  captured.  When  the 
Romans  were  [returning]  homeward,  they  would  not  make  a 
triumph  before  their  consuls,  as  was  their  wont  when  they 
had  victory,  because  in  the  first  battle  they  had  fled ;  and  they 
for  many  years  after  endured  that  in  divers  victories.  When 
Titus  Manlius,  and  Caius  Torquatus,  and  Atilius  Bulbus 
were  consuls  at  Rome,  the  Sardinians,  as  the  Carthaginians 
had  taught  them,  began  to  war  against  the  Romans,  and  were 
soon  overpowered.  After  that  the  Romans  made  war  on  the 
Carthaginians,  because  they  had  broken  the  peace.  They 
thereupon  sent  two  of  their  messengers  to  Rome  for  peace, 
but  could  not  obtain  it.     Then,  at  the  third  time,  they  sent 
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cyppe  hy  penbon  x.  heopa  ylbeptan  pitena.  *J  hy  hit  abibban  ne 
mihton  *s.  JEc  pam  peopftan  cyppe  hy  penbon  pannan  heopa 
)>one  unpeopoeptan  pegn.  3  he  hit  abeab;.  pitobhce.  cpaeo1 
Opopup.  nu  pe  pnbon  cumen  to  pam  goban  tibum.  )>e  up 
Romane  oflpitafl.  }  to  paepe  genihtpumneppe.  pe  hy  up  ealnig 
pope  sylpaft.  f  upe  ne  pen  pam  gehcan ; .  Xc  ppme  hy  mon 
ponne.  aeptep  hu  monega  pintpum  peo  pbb  gepupbe.  paep  pe  hy 
aeppt  unpibbe  pio"  monegum  'polcum  haepbon;.  Donne  if  •}> 
aeptep  l.  pmtpa  3  cccc.  Hhpge  ponne  ept  hu  lange  peo  pbb 
geptobe.  ponne  paep  f  an  geap  t- 

Sona  paep  on  pam  aepteppan  geape.  Iialhe  punnon  pitt  Ro- 
mane.  *]  Pene  on  o$pe  healpe  1  •  pn  Sincfl  eop  nu  Romanum. 
hu  peo  pbb  gepaeptnob  paepe.  hpaeftep  heo  p  pam  gehcopt  pe 
mon  mme  anne  elep  bpopan  3  bpype  on  an  mycel  pyp.  "]  tSence 
hit  mib  pam  abpaepcan.  ponne  ip  pen  ppa  micle  ppitSop  ppa 
he  Denco"  f  he  hit  abpaepce.  j)  he  hit  ppa  micle  ppioop  on- 
tynbe ;  •  Spa  ponne  paep  nub  Komanum.  f  an  geap  f  hy  pbbe 
haepbon.  f  hy  unbep  paepe  pbbe  to  paepe  maeptan  pace  become. 

On  heopa  pam  aepeptan  gepinne.  Smilcop  Eaptaina  cyning. 
pa  he  to  Romanum  mib  pypbe  papan  polbe.  pa  peapb*  he  ppam 
Spenum  beppibab  *j  opplagen ;  •  On  pam  geape  Ihpice  opplogan 
Romana  aepenbpacan ; .  JEpceji  pam  Fuluiup  Poptumiup  pe 
conpul  pop  pam  on  hi  pypbe  gelaebbe.  3  pela  opplagen  peapft  on 
aegftpe  healpe.  3  he  peah  pje  haepbe;.  Sona  paep  on  pam 
aepteppan  geape.  gelaepban  Romana  bipceopap  ppylce  mpe 
paebap.  ppylce  hy  pull  opt  «p  ealbe  gebybon.  pa  him  mon  on 
$peo  healpa  onpmnenbe  paep.  aegbep  ge  Dalhe  be  pupan  mun- 
tum.  ge  Irallie  be  nopftan  muntum.  ge  Pene.  f  hy  pceolban 
mib  mannum  pop  hy  heopa  gobum  blotan.  3  paet  pceolbe  beon 
an  Iiallipc  paepneb-mann.  3  an  Eallipc  pipmann.  3  hy  pa  Ro- 
mane  be  paepa  bipceopa  lape.  hy  ppa  cuce  bebypgbon '.  •  35c 
hit  Cob  ppaec  on  him.  ppa  he  aep  ealneg  bybe.  ppa  opt  ppa  hy 
mib  mannum  opppeban.  ^  hy  mib  heopa  cucum  gulbon  j)  hy 
ungyltige  cpealbon>  Daet  paep  aepept  gepyne  on  pam  ge- 
peohte  pe  hy  pift  Eralhum  haepbon.  peh  pe  heopa  agenep  pul- 
tumep  paepe  eahta  hunb  M.  buton  oopum  polcum  pe  hy  haepbon 
to-apponen.  f  hy  paoe  plugon.  paep  pe  heopa  conpul  opplagen 
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ten  of  their  eldest  senators,  and  they  could  not  obtain  it.  At 
the  fourth  time,  they  sent  Hanno,  their  unworthiest  minister, 
and  he  obtained  it.  Verily,  says  Orosius,  we  are  now  come 
to  the  good  times  that  the  Romans  twit  us  with,  and  to  the 
abundance  that  they  are  always  boasting  of  before  us,  [saying] 
that  ours  are  not  like  to  them.  But  let  then  any  one  ask 
them,  after  how  many  years  the  peace  was,  from  the  time ! 
they  first  had  war  with  many  people  ?  It  is  then  after  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Then  let  him  again  ask,  how  long 
the  peace  lasted  ?    It  was  one  year ! 

Immediately  after,  in  the  following  year,  the  Gauls  made 
war  against  the  Romans,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  Cartha- 
ginians. How  think  ye  now,  Romans,  how  the  peace  was 
established,  whether  it  were  not  likest  to  any  one  taking  a  drop 
of  oil  and  dropping  it  on  a  great  fire,  and  thinking  thereby 
to  quench  it,  when  the  probability  is  much  greater  that,  when 
he  thinks  that  he  quenches  it,  he  makes  it  burn  so  much 
more  fiercely  ?  So  then  it  was  with  the  Romans,  that  the 
one  year  they  had  peace,  during  that  peace,  they  fell  into 
the  greatest  strife. 

In  their  first  war,  Amilcar,  king  of  Carthage,  when  he  was 
about  to  proceed  against  the  Romans  with  an  army,  was 
surrounded  by  the  Spaniards  and  slain.  In  that  year  the 
Illyrians  slew  the  Roman  envoys.  After  that  Fulvius 
Fostumius,  the  consul,  on  that  account,  led  an  army  against 
them,  and  many  were  slain  on  both  sides,  yet  he  had  the 
victory.  Soon  after,  in  the  following  year,  the  Roman  priests 
taught,  as  new  doctrines,  such  as  they  had  very  often  prac- 
tised in  former  times:  when  a  war  was  raging  on  three 
sides  of  them,  with  the  Gauls  on  the  south  of  the  mountains, 
the  Gauls  on  the  north  of  the  mountains,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, that  they  should  sacrifice  for  themselves  to  their 
gods  with  human  beings,  and  'that  should  be  a  Gaulish 
man  and  a  Gaulish  woman.  And  the  Romans  then,  by  the 
instruction  of  their  priests,  thus  buried  them  alive.  But 
God  avenged  it  on  them,  as  he  had  always  done  before.  So 
often  as  they  sacrificed  with  human  beings,  they  paid  with 
their  living  ones,  for  having  slain  the  guiltless.  That  was 
first  seen  in  the  battle  that  they  had  with  the  Gauls,  al- 
though their  own  force  was  eight  hundred  thousand,  besides 
other  nations  that  they  had  drawn  to  them,  when  they  quickly 
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p»p.  3  heopa  ottpef  polcep  m.  ft.  f  him  fa  geftuhte  rrytc  f 
m»pte  pnl.  ppyic  hy  opt  »p  pop  naht  hepbon>  JBic  heopa 
oftpan  gepeohce  paep  EaUia  ix.  M.  opplagen.  J»p  on  J>am  tyubban 
geape  GDanhup  Topcuatup  "3  Folurap  Fiaccup  paepon  ooofulap 
on  Rome,  hygepihton  piti  Gallium.  *]  heopa  tumb  ft.  opplogon. 
3  vi.  it.  gepengon  > 

On  pam  »pteppan  geape  psepan  monige  punbpa  gepepene.  an 
p»p  ^  on  Pioeno  fam  puba  an  pille  peoll  blobe.  3  on  Thpacta 
pam  lanbe  mon  peah  ppylce  pe  heopon  bupne.  3  on  Spmunio 
p«pe  bypig  p»p  niht  0$  mibne  b«g.  -j  peapft  ppa  micel  eopftbeo- 
ping,  f  on  Eapia  3  on  Rottum.  pam  iglanbum.  pupbon  micle 
hpypap.  3  Eotafpup  gehpeap  >  E)y  geape  Ftamraiup  pe  conpul 
poppeah  pa  pwgene  }>e  pa  hlyttan  him  paebon.  3  him  lo gan  j>  he 
8Bt  Jam  gepeohte  ne  come  pits  Ikrilie.  ac  he  hit  Suphteah.  3 
nub  peopfipcipe  geenbabe.  f«p  pep  Iialha  vii.  M.  opplagen.  3  xr. 
M.  gepangen:-  JEpxp  pam  Elaubrap  pe  conpul  gepeaht  jab* 
Ealhe.  3  heopa  opploh  xxx.  ft.  3  he  pjlp  gepeaht  pri5  ]nme 
cymug  anpig  3  hyne  opploh.  *}  (Oegelan  pa  buph  geeobe •  •  jEprep 
pam  punnon  Iptpie  on  Romane.  pa  penbon  hy  heopa  conpulap 
ongean.  Lopneliup  3  GDmutiup.  p»p  p»p  mioel  p»l  geyiagen  on 
»g$pe  healpe.  *]  Ipcpie  pupbon  peh  Romanum  unbeppeobbe • . 


vni. 

J£ptep  pam  pe  Romebuph  getimbpeb  p*p  v.  hunb  pintpum 
}  xxxui.  panmbal.  Pena  cyning.  bepaet  Saguntum  Ippama  buph. 
poppon  pe  hy  on  pmbel  pi<5  Romane  pibbe  heolban.  3  paep  paep 
pttenbe  viu.  monaft.  0$  he  hy  ealle  hungpe  acpealbe  3  pa  buph 
topeapp.  peh  pe  Romane  heopa  aepenbpacan  to  him  penbon.  3 
hy  ppmetton  j>  hi  $  gepm  popleton.  ac  he  hy  ppa  unpeopttlice 
poppeah.  f  he  heopa  pylp  onpeon  nolbe  on  pam  gepinne.  3  eac 
on  monegum  oSpum;.  -ZEpcep  pam  panmbal  gecyfcbe  pone 
nio  3  J>one  hete.  pe  he  bepopan  hip  paebep  jeppeop.  pa  he  nigon 
pmtpe  cmht  p»p.  f  he  na&ppe  ne  pupbe  Romana  fpeonb  >   Dapa 
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fled,  because  their  consul  was  slain,  and  of  their  other  people 
three  thousand :  that  seemed  to  them  as  an  immense  slaughter, 
what  they  had  often  before  regarded  as,  naught.  In  their 
second  battle,  nine  thousand  Gauls  were  slain.  In  the  third 
year  after  this,  Manliue  Torquatus  and  Fulvius  Elaccus 
were  consuls  at  Some.  They  fought  against  the  Gauls,  and 
slew  a  hundred  thousand  of  them  and  took  six  thousand. 

In  the  year  after,  there  were  many  wonders  seen.  One 
was,  that  in  the  wood  of  Picenum  a  spring  welled  with  blood; 
and  in  the  land  of  Thrace  it  was  seen  as  if  the  heavens  were 
burning ;  and  in  the  city  of  Ariminum  there  was  night  until 
mid-day;  and  there  was  so  great  an  earthquake  that  in  Caria 
and  the  isle  of  Rhodes  there  were  great  ruins,  and  the 
Colossus  fell.  In  this  year,  the  consul  Flaminius  despised 
the  sayings  that  the  augurs  had  said  to  him,  and  falsely  warned 
him  not  to  engage  in  war  against  the  GaulB ;  but  he  carried 
it  through  and  with  honour  ended  it.  There  were  seven 
thousand  of  the  Gauls  slain,  and  fifteen  thousand  captured. 
After  that,  the  consul  Claudius  fought  against  the  Gauls 
and  slew  thirty  thousand  of  them;  and  he  himself  fought 
with  tbe  king  in  single  combat,  and  slew  him,  and  took  the 
city  of  Milan.  After  that,  the  Istrians  warred  against  the 
Romans;  they  thereupon  sent  their  consuls,  Cornelius  and 
Minucius,  against  [them].  There  was  a  great  slaughter  made 
on  both  sides,  though  the  Istrians  became  subjected  to  the 
Romans. 


VIII. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  five  hundred  and  thirty-three 
years,  Annibal,  the  Punic  king,  besieged  Saguntum,  a  city  of 
Spain,  because  they  had  ever  held  peace  with  the  Romans; 
and  was  sitting  there  eight  months,  until  he  had  killed  them 
all  by  hunger  and  destroyed  the  city ;  although  the  Romans 
sent  their  messengers  to  him,  and  prayed  him  to  abandon  the 
war,  but  he  so  injuriously  slighted  them,  that  he  declined 
even  the  sight  of  them  in  that  war,  and  also  in  many  others. 
After  that,  Annibal  manifested  the  enmity  and  hate,  that  he 
had  sworn  before  his  father,  when  he  was  a  boy  of  nine  years, 
that  he  would  never  be  a  friend  of  the  Romans.    When 
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Pubhup  Eopnehup.  3  8ctpio  Pubhup.  3  Sempponiup  Lonjup1.  fa 
hy  p»pon  conpulap.  pannibal  abpa&c  mib  gepeohte  opep  fa 
beopjap  f  e  mon  ha&tt  Pepenei.  fa  pmbon  betpyx  Iralleum  3 
8paneum.  3  p lftSan  he  jepop  opep  fa  monegan  f  eoba.  0$  he  com 
to  Xlpip  fam  muntum.  3  f»p  eac  opep  abpa&c.  f  eh  him  mon 
optpaebhce  mib  gepeohtum  pifcptobe.  3  f  onne  peg  jepophce  opep 
munti.  pop  ppa.  fonne  he  to  fam  pynbpigum  ptane  com.  fonne 
het  he  hine  mib  pype  onha&tan.  3  pitman  mib  mattucum 
heapan.  3  mib  fam  ma&ptan  jeppince  fa  muntap  opeppop;. 
pip  hepep  pa&p  an  M.  peftena.  •]  xx.  M.  gehoppebpa ; .  Da  he 
ha&pbe  on  f am  emnette  gepapen  66  he  com  to  Ticinum  f  a&pe 
ea.  fa  com  him  f aep  onjean  Scipio  pe  conpul.  3  f a&p  ppecenlice 
jepunbob  peapft.  3  eac  opplagen  pa&pe.  jip  hip  punu  hip  ne  je- 
hulpe.  mib  fam  f e  he  hme  popan  popptob.  08  he  on  pleame 
peam.  f  aep  peapfc  Romana  mi  eel  pa&l  geplagen  - .  peopa  a&ptepe 
jepeoht  paep  a&t  Tpepa  f  a&pe  ea.  3  ept  paepon  Romane  popplejen 
3  jeplymebl-  Da  f»t  8empponmp  jehypbe.  heopa  o$ep 
conpul.  pe  pa&p  on  Sicilmm  mib  pypbe  gepapen.  he  fonan  apop. 
3  begen  fa  conpulap  paepon  mib  pypbe  onjean  pannibal.  3  heopa 
^emitting  pa&p  ept  a&t  Tpepia  f  a&pe  ea.  "j  eac  Romane  geplymeb 
3  ppi&op  popplagen.  3  pannibal  gepunbob;*  iEptep  fam  pop 
pannibal  opep  Bapban  f  one  beoph.  f  eh  f  e  hit  ymbe  f  one  timan 
pa&pon  ppa  micel  pnap- jeblanb.  ppa  f  a&gftep  ge  f  a&pa  hoppa  pela 
poppupbon.  ge  fa  elpenbap  ealle  buton  anum.  ge  fa  menn  pylpe 
uneafte  f  one  cyle  jena&pan ;  •  !ffc  popf  am  he  geneSbe  ppioopt 
opep  none  munt.  f  e  he  pipte  $  Flammiup  pe  conpul  penbe  *p  he 
buton  popje  mihte  on  fam  pintep-petle  gepuman.  fe  he  fa  on 
pa&p  mib  fam  polce  fe  he  fa  gegabepab  ha&pbe.  *]  untpeogenbbce 
penbe  f  nan  na&pe  f  e  f  pa&pelt  ymbe  f  one  timan  angmnan 
boppte  oBoe  mihte.  pop  fon  ungemethcan  cyle  I-  COib  fam 
fe  pannibal  to  fam  lanbe  becom.  ppa  gepicobe  he  on  anpe 
bygelpe  ptope  neah  fam  oopum  polce. 3  pum  hip  pole  penbe 
jmb  f  lanb  to  ba&pnanne  3  to  hepgeanne.  f  pe  conpul  pa&p 
penenbe  f  eall  f  pole  pa&pe  geonb  f  lanb  tobpa&b.  3  f  lbep- 
peapb  papenbe  pa&p.  3  oencenbe  ])  he  hy  on  f  a&pe  hepgunge 
beppice. 3  f  pole  buton  tpuman  la&bbe.  ppa  he  pipte  f  f  o$ep 
pa&p.  0$  f  pannibal  him  com  "Spypep  on  mib  fam  pultume  f e 
he  a&tga&bepe  ha&pbe. "j  fone  conpul  opploh.  3  f a&p  ofipep  polcep 
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Publius  Cornelius,  and  Publius  Scipio,  and  Sempronius 
Longus  were  consuls,  Annibal  burst  with  warfare  over  the 
mountains  called  the  Pyrenees,  that  are  between  Gaul  and 
Spain,  and  afterwards  he  traversed  manv  nations,  until  he 
came  to  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  and  burst  across  them 
also,  although  oftentimes  opposed  with  battle;  and  then 
wrought  a  way  over  the  mountain  [and]  so  proceeded.  When 
he  came  to  the  rock  itself,  he  commanded  it  to  be  heated 
with  fire,  and  afterwards  hewed  with  mattocks,  and  with 
the  greatest  toil  crossed  the  mountains.  Of  his  army  there 
were  a  [hundred]  thousand  foot  and  twenty  thousand  horse. 
"When  he  had  marched  on  the  plain  until  he  came  to  the 
river  Ticinus,  the  consul  Scipio  came  against  him,  and  was 
there  dangerously  wounded,  and  would  also  have  been  slain, 
if  his  son  had  not  helped  him,  by  placing  himself  before  hira, 
until  he  betook  himself  to  flight.  There  was  a  great  slaughter 
made  of  the  Eomans.  Their  second  battle  was  at  the  river 
Trebia,  and  the  Eomans  were  again  beaten  and  put  to  flight. 
When  Sempronius,  their  other  consul,  who  was  gone  with  an 
army  to  Sicily,  heard  that,  he  departed  thence,  and  both 
consuls  proceeded  with  an  army  against  Annibal,  and  their 
meeting  was  again  at  the  river  Trebia,  and  the  Eomans  [were] 
also  put  to  flight,  and  more  completely  beaten,  and  Annibal 
wounded.  After  that,  Annibal  proceeded  over  the  Apennine 
mountains,  although  about  that  time  there  were  such  great 
snow-storms,  that  of  the  horses  many  perished,  and  all  the 
elephants  but  one ;  yea,  the  men  themselves  with  difficulty 
could  sustain  the  cold.  But  he  ventured  across  the  mountain, 
chiefly  because  he  knew  that  the  consul  Plaminius  imagined 
that  he  might  without  apprehension  abide  in  the  winter- 
station  in  which  he  then  was  with  the  army  he  had  gathered, 
and  imagined  undoubtingly  that  there  was  no  one  who  durst 
or  could  undertake  the  passage  at  that  season,  on  account  of 
the  intense  cold.  When  Annibal  came  to  that  land,  he  en- 
camped in  a  secret  place  near  the  other  army,  and  sent  some 
of  his  people  over  the  country  to  burn  and  pillage ;  so  that 
the  consul  imagined  that  all  the  army  was  dispersed  over  the 
land,  and  proceeded  thitherward,  and  thought  he  should 
circumvent  them  in  the  plundering,  and  led  the  army  in  dis- 
order, as  he  knew  that  the  other  was,  until  Annibal  cam© 
upon  his  flank  with  the  force  that  he  had  together,  and  slew 
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xit.  M.  i  yi.  gepangen.  3  pannibalep  polcep  p»f  tpaM.  opjiagen  *• 
iEptep  fam  Scipio  pe  conpui  f  ep  o&pep  Scroionep  bpoooji.  p»p 
monega  gepeoht  bonbc  on  Ippanram.  3  QDagonem  Pena  labteop 
gepeng ;  •  "3  monega  punbop  gepupbon  on  faspe  tibe  ;•  iEpept 
f»f .  J  peo  pinne  p»p  ppylce  heo  p»pe  eal  gelytlabu  >  Oftep 
paep  p  mon  gepeah  ppylce  peo  punne  3  pe  mona  puhton> 
Dap  punbop  gepupbon  on  Rppip  yam  lanbe.  3  on  SapSmram  mon 
gepeah  tpegen  pcyibap  blobe  pptetan.  3  Fahpci  ^  pole  hy  gepapan 
ppylce  peo  heopon  peepe  tohhben.  "3  Senium  *J>  pole  him  gefuhte. 
•J?  hy  heopa  copn-pipan  *]  heopa  caplap  apylleb  h»pbon.  j>  eall 
fa  eap  paapon  blobige  ;• 


IX. 

.ASptep  fam  fe  Romebuph  getunbpeb  peep  v.  hunb  pintpum 
3  xl.  fafa  Luciup  ^Emiliuj*.  "3  Paulup  Pubhup.  3  Tepentmj* 
Uappo1.  pa  hy  psepon  conpulap.  hy  gepopan  mib  pypbe  ongean 
pannibal.  ac  he  hi  mib  fam  dean  ppence  beppac.  pe  he  set  heopa 
a&ppan  gemetinge  bybe.  *]  eac  mib  fam  nipan.  pe  hy  «p  ne 
cuban.  f»t  peep,  f  he  on  pasptpe  ptope  let  pom  hip  pole.  3  mib 
pumnm  pop  ongean  fa  conpulap.  3  pafte  fop  fe  hy  topomne 
comon.  he  pleah  pits  f aep*  baeptan  pa&pan.  -3  him  fa  conpulap 
paejion  &ptep-pylgenbe.  3  jj  pole  pleanbe.  3  penbon  j?  hy  on  fam 
b»ge  pceolban  habban  fone  ma&ptan  pige.  ac  pane  f asp  fe  pan- 
mbal  on  hip  pultume  com.  he  geplymbe  ealle  fa  conpulap.  *j  on 
Romanum  ppa  micel  p«l  geploh.  ppa  heopa  na&ppe  naep.  ne  aop 
ne  piftftan.  sac  anum  gepeohte.  faet  paap  xhm.  M.  -}  fa&paconpula 
tpegen  opploh.  *]  fone  tipibban  gepeng.  3  fa  on  beg  he  mihte 
cuman  to  ealpa  Romana  anpealbe.  fasp  he  poptS  gepope  to 
tiaepe  bypig ;.  iEptep  fam  panmbal  penbe  ham  to  Eaptama 
bpeo  mibb  gylbenpa  hpmga  hip  pge  to  tacne  ;♦  Be  fam  hping- 
um  mon  mihte  pitan  hpa&t  Romana  bugu&e  gepeallen  p»p.  pop- 
f on  fe  hit  paep  feap  mib  him  on  fam  bagum.  f  nan  o"5ep  ne 
mopte  gylbenne  hpmg  pepian.  buton  he  seftelep  cynnep  paspe  :• 
Mpcep.  fam  gepeohte  p&pon  Romana  ppa  ppifte  popfohte.  ^ 
Eecdiup  QDetelluj*.  fe  fa  heopa  conpul  p»p.  ge  ealle  heopa  pena- 
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the  consul,  and  of  the  other  people  twenty-five  thousand,  and 
six  [thousand]  were  captured ;  and  of  Annibal' s  people  two 
thousand  were  slain.  After  that,  the  consul  Scipio,  the 
brother  of  the  other  Scipio,  fought  many  battles  in  Spain, 
and  took  Mago,  a  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  prisoner. 
And  many  wonders  happened  at  this  time.  The  first  was, 
that  the  sun  was  aa  if  it  were  aU  diminished.  The  second 
was,  that  it  was  seen  as  if  the  sun  and  moon  were  fighting. 
These  wonders  happened  in  the  land  of  Arpi.  And  in 
Sardinia  two  shields  were  seen  to  sweat  blood.  And  the 
people  of  the  Ealisci  saw  the  heavens,  as  it  were,  cloven. 
Ana  it  seemed  to  the  people  of  Antium,  that,  having  thrown 
their  bundles  of  corn  into  their  baskets,  all  the  ears  were 
bloody. 


IX. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  five  hundred  and  forty  years, 
when  Lucius  jEmilius,  and  Faulus  Publius,  and  Terentius 
Varro  were  consuls,  they  marched  with  an  army  against 
Annibal ;  bat  he  deceived  them  by  the  same  stratagem  that 
he  had  used  at  their  former  meeting,  and  also  with  a  new  one 
which  they  knew  not  before ;  which  was,  that  he  left  some  of 
his  army  in  a  strong  place,  and  with  some  marched  against 
the  consuls,  and  as  soon  as  they  came  together,  he  fled 
towards  those  who  were  behind,  and  the  consuls  pursued  him 
and  slew  his  people,  and  thought  that  they  on  that  day  should 
have  the  greatest  victory.  But  as  soon  as  Annibal  came  to 
his  force,  he  put  all  the  consuls  to  flight,  and  made  so  great 
a  slaughter  of  the  Somans  as  never  had  been  of  them,  neither 
before  nor  since,  in  one  battle ;  that  was  forty-four  thousand ; 
and  he  slew  two  of  their  consuls  and  captured  the  third ;  and 
on  that  day  he  might  have  come  to  the  dominion  of  all  the 
Bomans,  if  he  had  marched  on  to  the  city.  After  that 
Annibal  sent  home  to  Carthage  three  measures  of  golden 
rings,  in  token  of  his  victory.  By  the  rings  might  be  known 
how  many  noble  Bomans  had  fallen ;  because  it  was  their 
custom  in  those  davB,  that  no  one  might  wear  a  golden  ring, 
unless  he  were  01  noble  lineage.  After  that  battle  the 
Bomans  were  so  very  desponding,  that  Caecilius  Metellus, 
who  was  then  their  consul,  yea,  all  their  senate,  had  resolved 
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tup  haepbon  jepoht.  f  hy  pceolbon  Romebuph  poplaetan.  je 
pupfton  ealle  Italiam.  3  hy  ■p  ppa  gelsepton.  £ip  him  Scipio  ne 
^eptypbe.  pe  paep  paepa  cempena  ylbept.  mib  pam  pe  he  hip 
ppeopbe  gebpaeb.  3  ppop  ^  him  leoppe  paepe.  •p  he  hme  pylfne 
acpealbe.  ponne  he  poplete  hip  paebep-eoel.  j  paebe  eac  f  he 
paepa  aelcep  ehtenb  polbe  beon.  ppa  ppa  hip  peonbep.  pe  paep 
popbep  paepe  f  ppam  Romebypij  pohte.  ^  he  hy  ealle  mib  pam 
jenybbe.  f  hy  aftap  ppopan.  ■f  hy  ealle  aetjaebepe  polbon.  o$o*e 
on  heopa  eapbe  licjean.  otSoe  on  heopa  eapbe  libban ; .   iEpten 
pam  hy  gepettan  tictatop.  ■p  he  pceolbe  beon  heppa  opep  pa 
conpulap.  pe  paep  haten  Decmp  Iuniup.  he  naep  buton  xyii. 
pmtpe1.  3  8cipian  hy  jepetton  to  conpule.  •]  ealle  fa  men  pe  hi 
on  peopbome  haepbon.  hy  jeppeobon.  on  j>  gepab.  f  hy  atSap 
ppopan.  f  hy  him  aet  fam  gepmnum  gelaepton.  3  pume  pa  pe 
heopa  ppejean  nolban.  oft  hme  angobe  j>  hy  mihton.  ponne  511I- 
bon  hi  pa  conpulap  mib  heopa  gemaenan  peo.  *]  pfrSan  ppeobon. 
'j  ealle  pa  pe  popbemebe  paepon  aep  pam.  ofcfle  hy  pylpe  pop- 
popht  haepbon.  hy  hit  eall  pop^eapon.  pi$  pam  pe  hi  him  set  pam 
gepinnum  pulleobon.  paepa  manna  paep  vi.  M.  pa  hy  jejabepab 
paepon.  3  ealle  Itaham  geppican  Romanum.  3  to  panmbale  je- 
cypbon.  poppon  pe  hy  pa&pon  oppene.  hpaefcep  aeppe  Romane  to 
heopa  anpealbe  become ;  •     Da  gepop  panmbal  on  Benepente.  j 
hy  him  ongean  comon.  *]  him  to  jecipbon  •-     iEptep  pam  Ro- 
mane ha&pbon   gegabepab  uu.  legian  heopa  polcep.  3  penbon 
Lucmp  Poptumiup  pone  conpul  on  pa  Irallie  pe  mon  nu  Lanj- 
beapbap  .haet.  ^  paep  opplagen  peapft.  •]  pap  polcep  pela  mib 
him :  •     iEptep  pam  Romane  jepetton  ELaubiup  GDapcellup  to 
conpule.  pe  paep  aep  8cipionep  jepepa.  he  pop  beapninga  mib  je- 
pealbenan  pultume  on  pone  enbe  panmbalep  polcep  pe  he  pylp 
on  paep.  ^  pela  paep  polcep  opploh.  •]  hine  pylpne  jeplymbe  :•    Da 
haepbe  CBapcellup  Romanum  cutS  gebon.  j>  mon  panmbal  je- 
plyman  imhte.  peh  he  hy  aep  tpeobe  hpaeoep  hme  mon  mib 
aenigon  man-pultume  geplyman  mmte ;.     Eremong  pam  jepm- 
num.  pa  tpegen  Scipion.  pe  pa  paepon  conpulap  3  eac  gebpoSop. 
hy  paepon  on  Ippamum  mib  pypbe.  3  gepuhton  pift  paptepbale. 
panmbalep  paebepan.  •]  hme  opplojon.  j  hip  polcep  xxx.  it. 
pume  opplojon  pume  jepenjon.  pe  paep  eac  Pena  ooep  cynj  "• 
iEptep  pam  Eentemup  Penula  pe  conpul  baeb  f  penatup  him 
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to  abandon  the  city  of  Borne,  and,  in  fact,  all  Italy ;  and  they 
had  so  done,  if  Scipio  had  not  restrained  them,  who  was  the 
eldest  of  the  soldiers,  when  he  drew  his  sword,  and  swore 
that  he  would  rather  kill  himself  than  abandon  his  paternal 
country ;  and  said  also  that  he  would  pursue  every  one  of 
those  as  his  foe,  who  should  give  his  vote  for  leaving  Borne ; 
and  he,  at  the  same  time,  compelled  them  to  swear  oaths  that 
they  would  altogether  either  fall  in  their  country  or  live  in 
their  country.  Afber  that,  they  appointed  a  dictator,  who 
should  be  master  over  the  consuls ;  he  was  named  Decimus 
Junius ;  he  was  only  seventeen  years,  and  Scipio  they  ap- 
pointed consul,  and  all  the  men  that  they  had  in  servitude 
they  freed,  on  condition  that  they  swore  oaths,  that  they 
would  aid  them  in  the  wars ;  and  some,  whose  masters  would 
not,  until  they  were  indemnified  to  enable  them,  the  consuls 
paid  for  with  their  public  money,  and  then  freed  them ;  and 
all  those  who  had  previously  been  condemned  or  perpetrated 
crime,  they  forgave  all,  on  condition  of  their  rendering  full 
service  in  the  wars.  Of  these  men  there  were  six  thousand, 
when  they  were  gathered  together.  And  all  Italy  deserted 
from  the  Bomans  and  turned  to  Annibal,  because  they  were 
without  hope  that  the  Bomans  would  ever  recover  their 
power.  Annibal  then  marched  on  Beneventum,  and  they 
came  to  meet  him  and  turned  to  him.  After  that,  the  Bomans 
had  collected  four  legions  of  their  people,  and  sent  Lucius 
Fostumius,  the  consul,  against  those  Gauls  that  are  now 
called  Langobardi,  and  he  was  there  slain,  and  many  people 
with  him.  After  that  the  Bomans  appointed  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus  for  consul,  who  had  previously  been  the  companion  of 
Scipio :  he  marched  secretly  with  an  overwhelming  force 
against  that  part  of  AnnibaTs  army,  in  which  he  himself  was, 
and  slew  many  of  his  people,  and  put  him  himself  to  flight. 
Thus  did  Marcellus  make  manifest  to  the  Bomans,  that 
Annibal  could  be  put  to  flight,  although  they  had  before 
doubted  whether  any  one  with  any  human  force  could  defeat 
him.  During  these  wars,  the  two  Scipios,  who  were  then 
consuls  and  also  brothers,  were  in  Spain  with  an  army,  and 
fought  against  Asdrubal,  AnnibaTs  uncle,  and  slew  him ;  and 
of  his  thirty  thousand  men  slew  some  and  captured  some :  he 
was  also  the  Carthaginians'  other  king.  After  that,  Centenius 
Penula,  the  consul,  requested  the  senate  to  give  him  a  force, 
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pultum  pealbon.  f  he  mifate  panmbal  mib  gepeofate  gepecean. 
*]  fae  J»p  opplagen  peapft.  3  nu.  M.  nip  polcep ;  •  JEpceji  Jam 
Sempponrap  Irpaccup  jre  conpul  pop  eft  mib  pypbe  ongean  pan- 
mbal. 3  gejdymeb  peapS. 3  faip  faepep  p*p  micel  peel  opjiagen  :• 
pa  magon  mi  Romane.  cp8e$  Opoprap.  to  pooe  gepecgeaiL*  j> 
fay  Ja  haepbon  betpan  tiba  Jonne  fay  nu  habban.  Ja  fay  ppa  bmk 
nega  gepinn  faaepbon  enbemep  unbeppongen.  an  p»p  cm  Ippasiau 
oftep  on  GDaacebonia.  Jpibbe  on  JGappabocia.  people  see  ham  prt5 
panmbal.  3  fai  eac  optopt  geplymbe  pupbon.  3  gebipmpabe ;  • 
He  f  p«p  ppioe  ppeotol.  f  fay  Ja  paspon  betepan  Jegnap  Jonne 
fay  nu  pen.  *f  fay  Jen  Jaep  gepinnep  geppiean  nolbon.  ae  fay  opt 
gebiban  on  lytlum  jtajole.  3  on  unpenLcum.  f  hy  Ja  aet 
mhftan  faaepbon  ealpa  Jaspa  anpealb.  Je  aep  neafa  faeopa  haep- 
bont- 


X. 

Xptep  Jam  Je  Romebuph  getimbpeb  pa&p  y.  faunb  pintpum 
3  xbii.  C&apceHup  Qaubmp  pe  conpul  pop  mib  pciphepe  on 
Sicihe.  3  begeat  Sipacupep  faeopa  pa  pelegeptan  bupfa.  Jeh  Je 
fay  set  Jam  aeppan  paepelte  beptan  ne  mifate.  ]>a  fae  fai  bepeten 
faaepbe.  pop  Hpcfaimeftep  cpaepte.  pume  Skalie  Jegnep;.  On 
Sam  teoflan  geape  J«p  Je  panmbal  ponn  on  Italic  fae  pop  op 
Campania  Jam  lanbe.  oo"  ttpeo  mila  to  Romebypig.  3  act  Jaepe 
ea  gepicabe  Je  mon  Snnianef  fast,  eallum  Romanum  to  Jam 
maeftan  ege.  ppa  fait  mon  on  Jaepa  paepneb-manna  geba&pum 
ongitan  mifate.  fau  fay  apypbtebe  pa&pan  3  agaelpebe.  Ja  Ja 
pipmen  upnon  mib  ptanum  pio*  Jaepa  pealla.  3  cpaebon  ^  fay  pa 
bupfa  pepigan  poibon.  gip  pa  paepneb-men  ne  bopjtan  ;•  Deep 
on  mopgen  panmbal  pop  to  Jaepe  bynig.  3  bepopan  Jam  geafce 
faip  pole  getpymebe.  pe  mon  baet  Eofiina;.  Xc  pa  conpulap 
nolban  fay  pelpe  ppa  eapge  gejencean.  ppa  hi  pa  pipmen  aep 
popepaeban.  f  fay  fai  binnan  Jaepe  bypig  pepigan  ne  bopjtan. 
ac  fay  fai  butan  Jam  geate  ongean  panmbal  tpymebon ;  •  Sc 
Ja  fay  to^aebepe  poibon.  Ja  com  ppa  ungemethe  pen.  f  faeopa 
nan  ne  mifate  nanep  paepnep  gepealban.  3  popjam  copopan  1  - 
Dfk  pe  pen  ablon  fay  popan  ept  togaebepe.  3  ept  peap8  o6ep 
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that  he  might  give  battle  to  Annibal,  and  he  was  there  slain, 
and  eight  thousand  of  his  people.  After  that,  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  the  consul,  again  marched  with  an  army  against  An- 
nibal, and  was  put  to  flight,  and  of  his  army  a  great  slaughter 
was  made.  How  can  the  Romans  now,  says  Orosius,  say  with 
truth,  that  they  had  better  times  then  than  they  now  have, 
when  they  had,  at  the  same  time,  undertaken  so  many  wars  ? 
One  was  in  Spain,  a  second  in  Macedonia,  a  third  in  Cappa- 
docia,  a  fourth  at  home  against  Annibal ;  and  they  were, 
moreover,  oftenest  defeated  and  disgraced.  But  it  was  very 
manifest  that  they  were  better  soldiers  then  than  they  now 
are ;  that  they,  nevertheless,  would  not  flinch  from  the  war ; 
(but  they  often  rested  on  a  little  and  hopeless  foundation),  so 
that  at  last  they  had  dominion  over  all  those,  whom  before 
they  had  had  for  their  neighbours. 

X. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  five  hundred  and  forty-three 
years,  the  consul,  Claudius  Marcellus,  proceeded  with  a  fleet 
to  Sicily,  and  acquired  Syracuse,  their  wealthiest  city,  al- 
though in  the  former  expedition  he  could  not  obtain  it, 
when  he  had  besieged  it,  by  reason  of  the  craft  of  Archi- 
medes, a  Sicilian  officer.  In  the  tenth  year  from  the  time 
that  Annibal  made  war  in  Italy,  he  proceeded  from  the  land 
of  Campania,  as  far  as  three  miles  of  Itoine,  and  encamped  by 
the  river  that  is  called  the  Anien,  to  the  great  terror  of  all 
the  Bomans ;  as  in  the  conduct  of  the  men  it  might  be 
understood  how  frightened  and  panic-stricken  they  were; 
when  the  women  ran  with  stones  to  the  walls,  and  said  that 
they  would  defend  the  city,  if  the  men  durst  not.  On  the 
following  morning,  Annibal  proceeded  to  the  city,  and  arrayed 
his  army  before  the  gate  that  is  called  the  Colline.  But  the 
consuls  would  not  think  themselves  so  dastardly  as  the 
women  had  before  charged  them  [with  being],  ttiat  they 
durst  not  defend  themselves  within  the  city:  but  they 
arrayed  themselves  against  Annibal  without  the  gate.  But 
when  they  would  join  battle,  there  came  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing rain,  that  none  of  them  could  govern  any  weapon,  and 
they  therefore  separated.  When  the  rain  had  ceased,  they 
came  together  again,  and  again  there  was  another  such  rain, 
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ppylc  pen.  f  hf  ejfc  topopan;-  Da  ongeat  pannibal.  3  bun 
fylp  paebe.  feh  fe  he  pilmenbe  paepe  3  penenbe  Romana 
onpealbej*.  f  hie  Iiob  ne  gepapobe  ;•  tefecjaS  me  nu  Romane. 
cpaett  Opopuf .  hpeenne  |>  gepupbe  oftfte  hpapa.  «p  fam  cpipten- 
bome.  ofcfle  je  o$$e  ottepe  set  aenigum  gobum  mihton  pen 
abibban.  fpa  mon  pfrSan  mibte.  pftftan  pe  cpiftenbom  paef.  3 
nu  g^t  magon  monege  gobe  aet  apum  haelenbum  Epijrte. 
fonne  bim  feapp  bi$ ;  •  pit  paef  feah  fpitte  fpeotol.  •)>  f e  ilea 
Cnift.  f  efe  hi  eft  to  epiftenbome  onpenbe.  •)>  je  him  f  one  pen 
to  gefcilbneffe  onfenbe.  feh  hi  f  aef  pyptie  naepan.  to  )>on  j> 
by  fylpe.  3  eac  monige  ofcpe  ftuph  hy.  to  Sam  epiftenbome  3 
to  fam  foftan  geleapan  become ;  • 

On  fam  bagum  fe  fip  gepeapft.  paepon  tpegen  conpilaf 
opplagen  on  Ifpama.  fa  paepon  gebpoSop.  3  paepon  begen 
Scipian  batene.  hy  pupbon  beppicene  ppam  paptepbale  Pena 
cyninge ;  •  On  f  aepe  tibe  Quintuf  Fuluiup  f e  conpil  geegfabe 
ealle  fa  ylbeftan  menn  fe  on  Lampania  paepon.  f  by  hy  fylpe 
mib  attpe  acpealbon.  *]  ealle  fa  ylbeftan  menn.  fe  paepon  on 
JZapu  tope  bypig.  he  off loh.  popfon  fe  he  penbe  j>  hi  polbon 
pannibale  on  pnltume  beon.  feh  f  e  fa  penatup  him  bap  be  fa 
baebe  paepte  popboben  >  Da  Romane  geahpebon  p  fa  conpilaf 
on  Ifpanium  opplagen  pupbon.  fa  ne  mihton  fa  penatuf  naenne 
conpil  unbep  him  pnban.  fe  bopfte  on  Ifpame  mib  pypbe 
gepapan.  buton  f  aepa  conpula  oftpep  pmu.  Scipio  paef  baten. 
f  e  paef  cmht ;  •  Se  paef  geopne  bibbenbe.  f  him  mon  pultum 
fealbe.  j>  he  mofte  on  Ifpame  pypbe  gelaeban.  3  he  f  paepelbe 
ppif oft  pop  fam  fuphteah.  fe  he  fobte  f  hyp  paebep  3  hip 
paebepan  geppaece.  f eh  fe  he  hit  paepte  pio"  f enatuf  haele ;  • 
Kc  Romane  paepon  f aef  paepeltep  fpa  geopnpulle.  f eh  fe  hy 
ppitte  gebpocobe  paepon  on  heopa  licgenban  peo  f  e  hi  gemaene 
haepbon.  pop  fam  gepinnum  fe  hy  fa  haepbon  on  peopep  healpa. 
f  hy  eall  him  gepealbon  f  hy  fa  haepbon.  fam  paepelte  to 
pulcume.  buton  f  aelc  pipman  haepbe  ane  ynbpan  golbef .  3 
an  punb  peolppep .  *]  aek  paepneb-man  anne  hping.  3  ane 
hoppan ;  •• 

Da  8cipio  haepbe  gepapen  to  f  aepe  mpan  bypig  Eaptaina,  f  e 
mon  nu  Eopbopa  haet.  he  bepaet  GDagonem.  panmbalep  bjioftop. 
3  popfon  fe  he  on  fa  buph-leobe  on  ungeapepe  becom.  he  hi 
on  lytlan  pypfte  mib  hun^ie  on  gepealb  jenybbe.  f  him  fe 
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and  they  again  separated.  Then  Annibal  was  sensible,  and 
to  himself  said,  though  he  was  desirous  of  and  hoping  for  the 
dominion  over  the  Romans,  that  God  did  not  permit  it.  Tell 
me  now,  Romans,  says  Orosius,  when  it  happened  or  where, 
before  Christianity,  that  either  ye  or  others  could  by  prayer 
obtain  rain  from  any  gods  as  men  afterwards  could,  after 
Christianity  was,  and  may  now  yet  many  blessings  of  our 
Saviour  Christ,  when  they  have  need.  For  it  was  very 
manifest,  that  the  same  Christ,  who  afterwards  converted 
them  to  Christianity;  sent  them  the  rain  as  a  protection,  al- 
though they  were  not  worthy  of  it,  in  order  that  they  them- 
selves, and  many  others  also,  through  them,  might  come  to 
Christianity  and  to  true  belief. 

In  the  days  that  this  happened  there  were  two  consuls 
slain  in  Spain,  they  were  brothers,  and  were  both  named 
Scipio.  Tney  were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  Asdrubal, 
the  Punic  king.  At  that  time,  the  consul,  Quintus  Fulvius, 
terrified  all  the  chief  men  that  were  in  Campania,  so  that 
they  killed  themselves  with  poison.  And  all  the  chief  men 
that  were  in  the  city  of  Capua  he  slew,  because  he  thought 
that  they  would  be  a  support  to  Annibal,  although  the  senate 
had  strongly  forbidden  him  that  deed.  "When  the  Romans 
were  informed  that  the  consuls  were  Blain  in  Spain,  the 
senate  could  not  among  themselves  find  any  consul  that  durst 
proceed  with  an  army  to  Spain,  except  the  son  of  one  of  the 
consuls,  who  was  named  Scipio,  who  was  a  youth.  He 
earnestly  entreated  that  they  would  grant  him  support,  that 
he  might  lead  an  army  to  Spain,  and  he  was  chiefly  desirous 
to  accomplish  this  expedition,  because  he  hoped  he  could 
avenge  his  father  and  his  uncle ;  although  he  strictly  con- 
cealed this  from  the  senate.  But  the  Romans  were  so  eager 
for  the  expedition,  although  they  were  greatly  broken  in 
their  treasure,  which  they  had  in  common,  in  consequence  of 
the  wars,  which  they  had  on  four  sides,  that  they  gave 
him  all  that  they  had,  in  aid  of  the  expedition,  excepting  that 
every  woman  retained  one  ounce  of  gold  and  one  pound  of 
silver,  and  every  man  one  ring  and  one  bulla. 

"When  Scipio  had  marched  to  the  new  city  of  Carthage, 
which  is  now  called  Cordova,  he  besieged  Mago,  the  brother 
of  Annibal,  and  because  he  came  unawares  on  the  inhabitants, 
he  in  a  little  time  reduced  them  under  his  power  by  hunger, 
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cyninj  pylp  on  hanb  eofoe.  *]  he  ealle  fa  o^pe  pume  opploh 
pume  gebanb.  3  f  one  cyning  gebunbenne  to  Rome  penbe.  3 
monige  mib  him  faepa  ylbeptena  peotena'.*  Binnan  faepe 
bypij  psep  micel  hcgenbe  p eoh  pinben.  pun  hit  8cipio  to  Rome 
p enbe.  pum  he  hit  net  J>am  poke  bs&lan ;  •  On  faepe  tibe  pop 
Leuinup  pe  conpul  op  GDaecebonia  on  Sicihe  mib  pciphepe.  3 
f  asp  jeeobe  SJspijentum  fa  buph.  "3  ^epenj  pannonan  heopa 
labteop.  priftan  him  eoban  on  hanb  xl.  bupga.  "3  xxn.  he  geeobe 
mib  gepeohte .'  •  On  f »pe  tibe  pannibal  opploh  lineup  Fuluiup 
f  one  conpul  on  Itahum.  3  eahta  M.  mib  him ;  •  iEptep  f am 
pannibal  peaht  pitS  COapcellup  f  one  conpul  $py  bajap.  f  y  popman 
baeje  fa  pole  peollan  on  se£ope  healpe  gehce.  f  y  s&ptepan  bsege 
Pannibal  haepbe  pje.  fy  ftpibban  bsege  hsepbe  pe  conpul;. 
JEptep  fam  Fauiup  GOaximup  pe  conpul  pop  mib  pciphepe  to 
Tapentan  f  ©pe  bypij.  ppa  pannibal  nypte.  3  fa  buph  on  niht 
abpaec.  ppa  fa  nyptan  f  e  f  aepinne  paepon.  3  pannibalep  labteop 
opploh.  Eaptolon.  3  xxx.  M.  mib  him  ;•  Dsep  on  fam  septepan 
geape  pannibal  bepta&l  on  OOapcellup  ELaubiup  fone  conpul. 
f  sep  he  on  pypbe  p»t.  *j  hine  opploh.  3  hip  pole  mib  him  ;  •"  On 
fam  bagum  Scipio  jeplymbe  paptepbal  on  Ippamum.  panni- 
balep  oflepne  bpoftop.  "3  f  sep  polcep  him  eobe  on  hanb  hunb- 
eahtatig  bupja ; .  Spa  lafc  pnp  Pena  pole  8cipione.  fa  he  hy 
jeplymeb  ha&pbe.  ppa-f eh  fe  he  hy  pume  pits  peo  gepealbe.  f  he 
f  peopft  nolbe  ajan  f  him  mon  pits  pealbe.  ac  hit  oopum  man- 
num  pealbe ; .  On  fam  dean  geape  beppac  ept  pannibal  tpegen 
conpulap.  COapcellup  3  Epippmup.  3  hy  opploh*.  Da  Haubiup 
Nepo  anb  COapcup  Liuiup  Salmatop  paepan  conpulap.  paptepbal. 
Pannibalep  bpoftop.  pop  mib  pypbe  op  Ippamum  on  Italia, 
pannibale  to  pultume.  fa  geahpebon  fa  conpulap  f  sep  panni- 
bal. *]  him  ongean  comon.  ppa  he  fa  muntap  opeppapen  hsepbe. 
*]  f a&p  hsepbon  langpum  jepeoht.  sep  faepa  polca  af ep  pluge.  f 
psep  ppiftop  on  fam  gelang.  f  paptepbal  ppa  late  pleah.  popf on 
f  e  he  elpenbap  mib  mm  hsepbe.  3  Romane  hsepbon  pje ; .  Dap 
peapfi  paptepbal  opplagen.  3  Lin.  M.  hepep.  3  v.  m.  jepanjen ;  • 
Da  heton  fa  conjulap  paptepbale  j?  heapob  op-aceoppan.  3 
apeoppan  hit  bepopan  pannibalep  pic-ptope ; .  Da  pannibale 
cuS  psep  f  hip  bpofcop  opplegen  psep.  3  f  «p  polcep  ppa  pela  mib 
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so  that  the  king  himself  surrendered,  and  of  all  the  others 
some  he  slew,  some  bound,  and  sent  the  king  bound  to  Rome, 
and  with  him  many  of  the  chief  senators.  Within  the  city  a 
great  treasure  was  found:  some  of  it  Scipio  sent  to  Rome, 
some  he  ordered  to  be  divided  among  his  people.  At  that 
time  the  consul  Laevinus  proceeded  with  a  fleet  from  Mace- 
donia to  Sicily,  and  there  took  the  city  of  Agrigentum,  and 
captured  Hanno,  their  leader.  Afterwards  forty  towns  sur- 
rendered to  him,  and  twenty-six  he  gained  by  warfare.  'At  that 
time  Annibal  slew  the  consul  Cneus  Fulvius  in  Italy,  and 
eight  thousand  with  him.  After  that  Annibal  fought  against 
Marcellus,  the  consul,  for  three  days :  on  the  first  day,  the 

Eeople  fell  alike  on  either  side ;  on  the  second  day,  Annibal 
ad  the  victory;  on  the  third  day,  the  consul  had.  After 
that,  the  consul,  Fabius  Maximus,  proceeded  with  a  fleet  to 
the  city  of  Tarentum,  unknown  to  Annibal,  and  captured  the 
city  by  night,  so  that  they  knew  it  not  who  were  therein ; 
and  slew  Carthalo,  Annibal's  general,  and  thirty  thousand 
with  him.  In  the  year  after  this,  Annibal  stole  on  the  consul, 
Claudius  Marcellus,  where  he  sat  with  his  army,  and  slew  him 
and  his  people  with  him.  In  those  days  Scipio  put  to  flight 
Asdrubal  in  Spain,  the  other  brother  of  Annibal,  and  of  that 
people  there  surrendered  to  him  eighty  towns.  So  hateful 
were  the  Punic  people  to  Scipio,  that,  when  he  had  defeated 
them,  although  he  sold  some  for  money,  he  would  not  possess 
the  value  that  had  been  given  him  for  them,  but  gave  it  to 
other  persons.  In  the  same  year,  Annibal  again  circumvented 
two  consuls,  Marcellus  and  Crispinus,  and  slew  them.  "When 
Claudius  Nero  and  Marcus  Livius  Salinator  were  consuls, 
Asdrubal,  Annibal's  brother,  marched  with  an  army  from 
Spain  to  Italy,  to  the  aid  of  Annibal.  Then  the  consuls  were 
apprized  of  that  before  Annibal,  and  came  against  him  when 
he  had  crossed  the  mountains,  and  there  they  had  a  long 
battle  ere  either  of  the  armies  fled.  It  was  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  elephants  with  him  that  Asdrubal  was 
so  slow  to  flee ;  and  the  Romans  had  the  victory.  There  was 
Asdrubal  slain,  and  fifty-three  thousand  of  his  army,  and  five 
thousand  captured.  The  consuls  then  commanded  Asdrubal' s 
head  to  be  cut  off  and  cast  before  Annibal's  camp.  When 
it  was  known  to  Annibal  that  his  brother  was  slain,  and  so 
many  of  the  people  with  him,  then  he  first  felt  fear  of  the 
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him.  pa  peapft  him  aspept  eje  ppam  Romanum.  3  gepop  on 
Bputi  f  lanb ; .  Da  haepbe  panmbal  3  Romane  an  geap  ptil- 
neppe  him  betpeonum.  poppon  pe  pa  pole  bum  on  pepep-able. 
nub  ungemete  ppulton;.  On  paepe  ptilneppe  Scipio  geeobe 
ealle  Ifpanie.  3  priftan  com  to  Rome.  3  Romanum  to  paabe 
gela&pbe.  f  hy  mib  pcipum  pope  on  pannibalep  lanb-.  Da 
penbon  Romane  hme.  f  he  p«p  paepeltep  eonpul  paepe.  3  pa$e 
p»p  pe  he  on  Pene  com.  him  com  ongean  panno  pe  cyning 
unpaephce.  }  p»p  peaptt  opplagen;-  On  paepe  nbe  panmbal 
peaht  pro  Sempponmp  ]>one  conpil  on  Itaham.  3  hme  bebpap 
into  Romebypig  *  •  iEptep  jwn  p opan  Pene  ongean  8cipion 
mib  eallum  heopa  pultume.  3  pic-ptope  namon  on  tpam  pto- 
pum.  neah  paepe  bypij  pe  mon  Utica  het.  on  o9pe  paepan 
Pene.  on  oftpe  Numette.  pe  him  on  piltume  paepon.  3  jepoht 
haepbon  j}  hy  paep  pceolban  pintep-pelt  habban ; .  2£e  pftfen 
8cipio  geahpobe  f  pa  popepeapbap  paepon  peop  pam  paeptenne 
gepette.  ~)  eac  f  )>»ji  nane  oftpe  neap  paepan.  he  fa  bygelhce 
gelaebbe  mp  pypbe  betuh  pam  peapbum.  ~j  peapa  menu  to  oftpum 
paepa  paeptenna  onpenbe.  to  pon  f  hy  hip  aenne  enbe  onbaepn- 
bon.  f  pffian  maept  ealle  pe  paep  bmnan  paepan.  paepon  priS  paep 
pypep  peapb.  to  Jn>n  f  hy  hit  acpencan  pohton  • .  pe  pa  Scipio. 
gemong  pam.  hy  maept  ealle  opploh  ;•  Da  f  pa  oflpe  onpunbon. 
pe  on  pam  oftpum  paeptenna  paepon.  hi  paepan  pfocmaelum  pibep- 
peapb  pam  oftpum  to  pultume.  3  hy  Scipio  paep  ealle  pa  niht 
pleanbe  ppa  hi  ponne  comon  oft  baeg.  3  p$5an  he  ploh  opep 
ealne  pone  baeg  pleonbe.  3  heopa  tpegen  cyningap.  paptenbal  3 
6ipax.  oftplugon  to  Eaptaina  paepe  bypig.  }  gegabepeban  pone 
pultum  pe  hi  pa  haepbon.  3  ongean  Scipian  comon.  3  ept  puji- 
bon  geplymeb  into  Eaptaina ;.  8ume  ottplugon  to  Cpetan  fun 
iglanbe.  3  hun  Scipio  penbe  pciphepe  aeptep.  f  mon  pome 
opploh  pume  gepeng.  3  Sipax  peapft  gepangen.  heopa  oftep 
cymng.  3  pftSan  paep  to  Rome  on  pacentan  penbeb  •  • 

On  pam  ^epeohtum  pa&pon  Pene  ppa  pophynbe.  'p  hy  na 
piftSan  hy  piS  Romane  to  nahte  ne  bemaston.  3  penbon  on 
Itabe  aeptep  panmbale.  ^  b»ban  f  he  him  to  pultume 
come.  -)  he  hun  pepenbe  pape  bene  ^ety^5abe.  poppon  ye 
he  pceolbe  Icaliam  poplastan.  on  pam  ppeoteooan  S69^-  1^ 
he  «p  on  com.  3  he  ealle  opjioh  pe  op  pam  lanbnm  hip 
menn  paepon.  3  mib  hun  opep  p*  nolban*.  Da  he  ham- 
peapb  pejlebe.  fa  het  he  anne  mann  ptijan  on  fone  maepc. 
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Eomans,  and  marched  into  the  land  of  the  Bruttii.  There- 
upon Annibal  and  the  Eomans  had  a  year  of  stillness  between 
them,  because  of  both  armies  vast  numbers  died  of  fever. 
During  that  stillness,  Scipio  conquered  all  Spain,  and  after- 
wards came  to  Some,  and  counselled  the  Eomans  to  proceed 
with  ships  to  Annibal' s  land.  Thereupon  the  Eomans  sent 
him,  that  he  might  be  the  commander  of  the  expedition ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  came  to  Carthage,  Hanno,  the  king,  came 
against  him  unawares,  and  was  there  slain.  At  that  time 
Annibal  fought  against  the  consul  Sempronius  in  Italy,  and 
drove  him  into  Some.  After  that  the  Carthaginians  pro- 
ceeded against  Scipio  with  all  their  force,  and  pitched  a  camp 
in  two  places,  near  the  city  that  is  called  Utica ;  in  the  one 
were  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  other  the  Numidians,  who 
were  in  aid  of  them,  and  had  thought  they  should  there  have 
winter-quarters.  But  when  Scipio  learned  that  the  foremost 
watches  were  stationed  far  from  tjie  fortress,  and  also  that 
there  were  no  others  nearer,  he  secretly  led  his  army  be- 
tween the  watches,  and  sent  a  few  men  to  one  of  their  fast- 
nesses, that  they  might  set  one  end  of  it  on  fire,  that  then 
most  of  all  those  that  were  within  would  run  towards  the  fire, 
for  the  purpose  of  quenching  it.  He  then,  Scipio,  in  the  mean 
while,  slew  almost  all  of  them.  When  the  others,  who  were 
in  the  other  fastness,  discovered  that,  they  went  thitherward 
in  flocks,  to  aid  the  others ;  and  Scipio  was  all  that  night 
slaying  them  as  they  came,  until  day;  and  afterwards  he 
slew  those  fleeing  through  the  whole  day;  and  their  two 
kings,  Asdrubal  and  Syphax,  fled  to  the  city  of  Carthage,  and 
gathered  the  force  that  they  had  there,  and  came  against 
Scipio,  and  were  again  driven  into  Carthage.  Some  fled  to 
the  isle  of  Cirta,  and  Scipio  sent  a  fleet  after  them,  so  that 
some  were  slain,  some  taken ;  and  Syphax  was  taken,  one  of 
their  kings,  and  was  afterwards  sent  in  chains  to  Borne. 

In  these  wars,  the  Carthaginians  were  so  reduced,  that  they 
afterwards  esteemed  themselves  as  naught  against  theBomans, 
and  sent  to  Italy  for  Annibal,  and  prayed  that  he  would  come 
to  their  aid,  and  he  granted  their  prayer  weeping,  because  he 
must  abandon  Italy,  in  the  thirteenth  year  after  he  had  first 
come  thither ;  and  he  slew  all  his  men  that  were  of  those 
countries,  who  would  not  [cross]  the  sea  with  him.  When  he 
sailed  homewards,  he  commanded  a  man  to  ascend  the  mast 
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3  locian hpaeflep  he  jJ  lanb  gecneope  •}> hi  topeapb  paepon.  pa paebe 
he  hun.  ^  he  £epape  ane  tobpocene  bypjenne.  ppylce  heopa 
peap  paep  J  mon  picum  mannum  bupan  eopftan  op  ptanum 
pophte ;  •  Da  paep  panmbale.  aeptep  heopa  haepenip  cum  gepunan. 
•f  anbpypbe  ppifce  la8. 3  him  unpanc  paebe  paep  anbpypbep.  3  ealne 
pone  hepe  he  het  mib  ]>am  pcipum  J>anon  penban  pe  he  gepoht 
haepbe.  -3  up  comon  aet  Leptan  pam  tune,  3  hpaebhce  pop  to 
Eaptaina.  -3  bibbenbe  paep  f  he  mopte  pi$  Scipion  pppecan.  3 
pilmenbe  paep  f  he  ppi$  betpeox  pam  polcum  pmban  p ceolbe  * . 
Xc  hy  heopa  punbop-pppaece  pe  hy  betpeox  pam  potum  togae- 
bepe-peapb  gepppaecon.  [j]  to  unpbbe  bpohton.  3  hy  to 
gepeohte  jypebon.  3  pa$e  paep  pe  hi  tojaebepe  comon.  panm- 
balep  pole  peapft  jeplymeb.  ]  n.  M.  opplajen.  "]  v.  hunb  3 
eahtatig  elpenba.  3  panmbal  o$pleah  peopepa  pum  to  HSpa- 
metum  J>am  paeptenne ;  •  Da  penbon  J>a  buph-leobe  op  Eaptaina 
aeptep  panmbale.  3  cpaebon  f  him  pelept  paepe.  f  hy  ppifcep  to 
Romanum  pilnabe ; .  Dapa  Eaiup  Eopnehup  3  Lentulup  Pub- 
hup1  paepon  conpulap.  peapft  Eaptainum  ppitS  alypeb  ppam 
8cipion.  mib  paepa  Senatupep  pillan.  on  %  gepab.  f  J>a  ljlanb 
Sicilia  3  Sapbima  hipbon  to  Romanum.  3  •p  hy  him  aelce  geape 
gepealbe  ppa  pela  talentana  peolppep.  ppa  hy  him  ponne  alypbe. 
3  Scipio  net  v.  hunb  heopa  pcipa  up-ateoh  *)  popbaepnan.  3 
piftftan  to  Rome  hampeapb  pop ; .  Da  him  mon  pone  tpiumphan 
ongean  bpohte.  pa  eobe  paepmib  Teppentiup  pe  maepa  Eap- 
taina pceop.  3  baep  haett  on  hip  heapbe.  poppon  Romane 
haepbon  pa  niphce  gepett.  f  pa  pe  haett  bepan  mopton.  ponne 
hy  ppyle  pole  opeppunnen  haepbon.  f  pa  mopton  ae£$ep  habban. 
je  peoph  je  ppeobom ;. 


XI. 


iEptep  pam  pe  Romebuph  getimbpeb  paep  v.  hunb  pintpum 
}  L.  paep  jeenbab  •}?  aeptepe  Punica  gepinn  3  Romana.  j)  hi 
bpeojenbe  paepan  xim.  pintep.  ac  Romane  pafte  paep  oftep 
ongunnon  pro*  OOaecebonie ; .  Da  hlutan  pa  conpulap.  hpyle 
heopa  •}?  gepinn  aepept  unbeppon  pceolbe>  Da  gehleat  hit 
Qumtiup    Flamimup.    3    on   pam   gepinne   monega   gepeoht 
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and  look  whether  he  knew  the  land  towards  which  they  were 
going.  Then  he  said  to  him  that  he  saw  a  ruined  sepulchre, 
such  as  it  was  their  custom  to  make  above  the  earth  of- stones 
for  rich  men.  Thereupon  was  to  Annibal,  according  to  their 
heathen  custom,  that  answer  extremely  distasteful,  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  dissatisfaction  at  the  answer,  and  he  commanded 
all  the  army  with  the  ships  to  turn  from  the  place  to  which 
he  had  resolved  [to  go],  and  arrived  at  the  town  of  Leptis, 
and  speedily  proceeded  to  Carthage,  and  prayed  that  he 
might  speak  with  Scipio,  and  desired  that  he  might  settle  a 
peace  between  the  [two]  nations :  but  their  private  confer* 
ence,  which  they  had  with  each  other,  they  brought  to  a 
hostile  termination,  and  prepared  themselves  for  battle ;  and 
soon  after  they  had  come  together,  AnnibaTs  army  was  put 
to  flight  and  twenty  thousand  slain,  and  five  hundred  and 
eighty  elephants ;  and  Annibal  with  three  others  fled  to  the 
fortress  of  Adrumetum.  Thereupon  the  inhabitants  of  Car- 
thage sent  for  Annibal,  and  said  that  it  would  be  best  for  them 
to  desire  peace  of  the  Eomans.  When  Caius  Cornelius  and 
Publius  Lentulus  were  consuls,  peace  was  granted  to  the 
Carthaginians  by  Scipio,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  on 
condition  that  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  should  belong 
to  the  Romans,  and  that  they  should  pay  them  every  year  as 
many  talents  of  silver  as  they  then  conceded  to  them ;  and 
Scipio  ordered  five  hundred  of  their  ships  to  be  drawn  up 
and  burnt,  and  then  proceeded  homeward  to  Eome.  Then 
they  brought  the  triumph  to  meet  him,  when  therewith  went 
Terentius,  the  great  Carthaginian  poet,  and  bare  a  hat  on  his 
head ;  because  the  Eomans  had  newly  decreed,  that  those  who 
might  bear  a  hat,  when  they  had  overcome  such  people,  might 
have  both  life  and  freedom. 


XI. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  five  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
the  second  war  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Eomans  was  ended, 
that  they  had  been  carrying  on  for  fourteen  years ;  but  the 
Eomans,  immediately  after,  began  another  against  the  Ma- 
cedonians. Then  the  consuls  drew  lots,  which  of  them 
should  first  undertake  that  war.  The  lot  then  fell  on  Quinc- 
tius  Elamininus,  who  in  that  war  fought  many  battles,  and 
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traphteah.  3  optopt  pge  h»pbe.  oB  Phihppup  heopa  cynmg 
ppiftep  baob.  3  hit  him  Romane  alypbon.  3  pttSan  he  pop  on 
Lrecebemonie.  3  Qumtrap  Flamimup  genybbe  begen  pa  cy- 
ningap .  jj  hy  pealbon  heopa  pina  to  giplum.  Philippup  GDaece- 
boma  caning  pealbe  Demetpiup  hip  pinu.   3   L«cebemonia 
cynmg  fealbe  Kpmeman  hip  punu.  -3  ealle  pa  Romanipcan  menn 
pe  pannibal  on  Epece  gepealb  haepbe.  him  bebeab  pe  conpul.  f 
hy  eall  heopa  heapob  bep ceapon.  to  tacne  f  he  hy  op  peopbome 
abybe;.      On  fcaepe  tibe  Inpubpep  3  Eenomanni  fa  pole,  hy 
toga&bepe  hy  gepomnoban.   pop  Xmilcopep  lape.   pannibalep 
bpeftep.  pone  he  «p  on  Italium  him  beaeptan  poplet.  *j  pfttian 
popan  on  Placentie  3  on  Epemone  pa  lanb.  *]  hy  mib-ealle 
apepton ;  .      Da  p enbon  Romane  pibep  ELaubiup  Fuluiup1  pone 
conpul.  3  he  hy  uneafte  opeppann  \ .      ^Eptep  fam  Flammmp  pe 
conpul  gepeaht  pitS  Fhilippup.  GDaceboma  cynmg.  }  pi$  Thpaci. 
3  pio"  Ilipice.  3  pit$  monega  o^pe  Seoba  on  anum  gepeohte.  3 
hy  ealle  geplymbe.  p«p  pep  ODseceboma  ehta  M.  opplagen.  3 
vi.  M.  gepangen]-     ^£ptep  pam  8empponrap  pe  conpul  peaptf 
opplagen  on  Ippania  mib  ealpe  hip  pypbe;.      On  pa&pe  tibe 
OOapcellup  pe  conpul  peapo"  geplymeb  on  €tpupia  }>am  lanbe.  pa 
com  Fupmp  otSep  conpul  him  to  pultume.  *]  pige  hsepbe.  3  hy 
pppan  f  lanb  eall  apeptan  ;•      Dapa  Luciup  Ualepiup  3  Flaccup 
GDapcup2  pa&pon  conpulap.  pa  ongan  Sntiochup  8ipia  cynmg 
pmnan  pro"  Romanum.  *j  op  Apia  on  Gupope  mib  pypbe  gepop  *• 
On  pa&pe  tibe  bebubon  Romane  f  mon  panmbal  Captaina 
cynmg  gepenge.  3  hme  p$5an  to  Rome  bpohte;-      Da  he  f 
gehypbe.  pa  pleah  he  to  IKntiochupe.  Sipia  cymnge.  pa&p  he  on 
tpeogenbhean  onbibe  paep.  hpsepep  he  pitS  Romanum  pmnan 
boppte.  ppa  he  ongunnen  h«pbe>     2£c  hme  panmbal  appon. 
*p  he  ^  gepinn  leng  ongan  >      Da  penbon  Romane  Scipion 
Hpppicanup  heopa  aepenbpacan   to  ffntiochupe.   pa   net   he 
Panmbal.  f  he  pi$  pa  epenbpacan  pppa&ce.  3  him  geanbpypbe ; . 
Da  hy  nanpe  pibbe  ne  gepeapft.  pa  com  »ptep  pam  Scipio  pe 
conpul  mib  Llappione.  oftpum  conpule.  }  Shtiochupep  polcep 
opploh  xl.  M.  p»p  on  pam  aeptenan  geape  gepeaht  Scipio  pro" 
Panmbal  ute  on  p».  3  pge  hsepbe  * .     Da  Kntiochup  f  gehypbe. 
pa  b»b  he  Scipion  ppf5ep.  3  him  hip  punu  ham  onpenbe.  pe  psep 
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oftenest  had  the  victory,  until  Philip,  their  king,  sued  for 
peace,  and  the  Romans  granted  it  to  him ;  and  he  after  went 
to  Lacedaemonia,  and  Quinctius  Flamininus  compelled  both 
kings  to  give  their  sons  as  hostages.  Philip,  the  Macedonian 
king,  gave  his  son  Demetrius,  and  the  Lacedaemonian  king 
gave  his  son  Armenes.  And  of  all  the  Eoman  men  that 
Annibal  had  sold  into  Greece,  the  consul  commanded  their 
heads  to  be  shaved,  in  token  that  he  released  them  from 
slavery.  At  that  time  the  nations  of  the  Insubres  and  Ce- 
nomani  assembled  together,  at  the  instigation  of  Amilcar,  the 
brother  of  Annibal,  whom  he  had  before  left  behind  him 
in  Italy,  and  they  afterwards  proceeded  against  the  lands 
of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  and  totally  laid  them  waste. 
Thereupon  the  Romans  sent  thither  the  consul  Claudius 
Eulvius,  and  he  with  difficulty  overcame  them.  After  that 
the  consul  Flamininus  fought  against  Philip,  the  king  of 
Macedon,  against  the  Thracians,  and  against  the  Illyrians, 
and  against  many  other  nations,  in  one  battle,  and  put  them 
all  to  flight.  There  were  of  the  Macedonians  eight  thousand 
slain,  and  six  thousand  taken.  After  that  the  consul  Sem- 
pronius  was  slain  in  Spain  with  all  his  army.  At  that  time 
the  consul  Marcellus  was  routed  in  the  land  of  Etruria, 
when  Eurius,  the  other  consul,  came  to  his  aid  and  had  vic- 
tory, and  they  afterwards  laid  waste  all  that  land.  When 
Lucius  Valerius  and  Marcus  Flaccus  were  consuls,  Antiochus, 
the  Syrian  king,  began  to  war  against  the  Romans,  and  came 
from  Asia  into  Europe  with  an  army.  At  that  time,  the 
Romans  commanded  that  Annibal,  the  Carthaginian  king, 
should  be  seized  and  afterwards  brought  to  Rome.  When 
he  heard  that,  he  fled  to  Antiochus,  the  Syrian  king,  where 
he  was  in  a  state  of  doubt,  whether  he  durst  war  against  the 
Romans  as  he  had  begun.  But  Annibal  induced  him  that 
he  carried  on  the  war  longer.  Thereupon  the  Romans  sent 
Scipio  Africanus,  as  their  ambassador,  to  Antiochus,  when 
he  commanded  Annibal  to  speak  with  the  ambassadors,  and 
answer  them.  When  they  obtained  no  peace,  the  consul 
Scipio  came  after  that  with  Glabrio,  another  consul,  and  of 
the  people  of  Antiochus  slew  forty  thousand.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Scipio  fought  against  Annibal  out  at  sea,  and 
had  the  victory.  When  Antiochus  heard  that,  he  prayed 
Scipio  for  peace,  and  sent  his  son  home  to  him,  who  was  in 
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on  hip  pealbe.  ppa  he  nypte  hu  he  him  to  com.  4>utan  ppa  pume 
menn  paeban.  f  he  pceolbe  beon  on  hepjunje  gepangen.  otHSe 
on  peapbe>  On  faepe  pippan  Ippanie  poppeapft  €miliup  pe 
conpul  mib  eallum  hip  polce.  ppam  Lupitamam  faepe  feobe> 
On  fam  bagum  poppeapft  Luciup  Beuiup  fe  conpil.  mib  eallum 
hif  polce.  ppam  €tpupci  fam  leobum.  f  faep  nan  to  lape  ne 
peapft  f  hit  to  Rome  jebobabe;-  iEptep  ]>am  Fuluiup  pe 
conpul  pop  mib  pypbe  on  Epece  to  J>am  beopgum  fe  mon 
Ohmphup  het.  ]>a  peep  faep  polcep  pela  on  an  paepten  oo"plo£en. 
fa  on  fam  gepeohte.  fa  hi  •}?  paepten  bpecan  polban.  paep  pela 
Romana  mib  planum  oppcotob.  3  mib  ptanum  optoppob.  fa  pe 
conpul  onjeat  -p  hy  f  paepten  abpecan  ne  mihton.  fa  bebeab 
he  pumum  f am  polce.  f  hy  ppam  f am  paeptenne  apopan.  3  fa 
ofcpe  he  het  f  hy  pi$  f  aepa  ofteppa  phigan  fonne  f  gepeoht 
maept  paepe.  f  hi  mib  fam  aloccoban  ut  fa  fe  faep  binnan 
paepan ;  •  On  fam  pleame.  fa  fa  buphpape  ept  pi9  f aep  paepte- 
nep  plugon.  heopa  peapft  opplagen  xl.  M.  3  fa  f e  f aep  to  lape 
pupbon  him  on  hanb  eoban ; .  On  fam  bagum  pop  OOapcup  pe 
conpul  on  Ligop  f  lanb.  3  jeplymeb  peapft.  3  hip  polcep  opplagen 
1111.  M. ;  •  Daf  a  CDapcup  Elaubiup  3  OOapcellup  Quintup1  psepon 
conpulap.  Philippup.  GOaeceboma  cyninj.  opploh  Romana  aepenb- 
pacan.  3  penbe  Demetpiup  hip  punu  to  fam  penatum.  •}>  he  j5 
yppe  gepette  pio1  hy.  *j  feh  f e  he  ppa  jebybe.  fa  he  ham  com. 
Phihppup  het  hip  oftepne  punu  f  he  hine  mib  attpe  acpealbe. 
popf on  f e  he  teah  hine  f  he  hyp  ungepipna  pppaece  pi$  fa  pena- 
tup;*  On  faepe  dean  tibe  pannibal  hip  agnum  pillan  hine 
pylpne  mib  attpe  acpealbe ; .  On  f  aepe  tibe  ofciepbe  Fulcama 
f  ljlanb  on  Sicihum.  f  naep  jepepen  aep  fa ; .  On  f aepe  tibe 
Quintup  Fuluiup  pe  conpul  gepeaht  pifc  fa  pyppan  Ippanie.  3 
pje  haepbe  \ .  Daf  a  Lepibup  GDutiup2  paep  conpul.  polbe  peo 
ptpengepte  feob  pinnan  on  Romane.  fe  mon  fa  het  Baptepne. 
3  nu  hy  mon  haet  pungepie.  hy  polban  cuman  Peppeupe  to 
pultume.  GOaeceboma  cymnje.  fa  paep  Donua  peo  ea  ppa  ppifce 
opepppopen.  f  hjr  jetpupebon  «p  hy  opep  fam  ipe  papan 
mihton.  ac  hy  maep:  ealle  faep  poppupbon  >  Daf  a  P.  Liciniup 
Epappup  3  Ikuup  Eappup  paepon  conpulap.  fa  jepeapo*  f  OOaece- 
bonipce  gepmn.  f  mon  ea$e  maeg  to  fam  maeptan  gepinnum 
getellan.  popfam  fe  on  fam  bagum  paepon  ealle  Itahe  Ro- 
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his  power,  as  he  knew  not  how  he  came  to  him,  unless,  as 
some  men  said,  that  he  had  been  captured  while  plundering, 
or  on  his  watch.  In  the  further  Spain,  JEmilius,  the  consul, 
perished  with  all  his  army  by  the  Lusitanian  nation.  In 
those  days,  the  consul,  Lucius  Baebius,  perished  with  all  his 
army,  by  the  Etruscan  nations,  so  that  none  was  left  to  an- 
nounce it  at  Some.  After  that,  the  consul  Fulvius  pro- 
ceeded with  an  army  to  Greece,  to  the  mountains  that  are 
called  Olympus,  where  many  of  that  people  had  fled  to  a 
fastness.  Then,  in  the  fight,  when  they  would  capture  the 
fastness,  many  of  the  Eomans  were  shot  with  arrows  and 
struck  with  stones.  When  the  consul  was  sensible  that  they 
could  not  take  the  fastness,  he  commanded  some  of  the  army 
to  depart  from  the  fastness,  and  the  others  he  ordered  to  flee 
towards  the  others,  when  the  fight  was  hottest,  that  they 
might  thereby  entice  out  those  that  were  there  within.  In 
the  flight,  when  the  inhabitants  fled  back  towards  the  fast- 
ness, forty  thousand  of  them  were  slain,  and  those  that  were 
left  surrendered  to  him.  In  those  days,  the  consul  Marcius 
went  with  an  army  to  the  land  of  Liguria,  and  was  put  to 
flight,  and  four  thousand  of  his  army  were  slain.  When 
Marcus  Claudius  and  Marcellus  Quintus  were  consuls, 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  slew  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and 
sent  his  son,  Demetrius,  to  the  senate,  that  he  might  allay 
their  anger :  and,  although  he  did  so,  when  he  came  home 
Philip  commanded  his  other  son  to  kill  him  with  poison,  be- 
cause he  accused  him  of  speaking  disparagingly  of  him  before 
the  senate.  At  the  same  time,  Annibal  voluntarily  killed 
himself  by  poison.  At  that  same  time,  appeared  the  island 
of  Vulcan,  in  Sicily,  which  had  not  been  seen  before  then. 
At  that  time  the  consul,  Quintus  Fulvius,  fought  against 
the  further  Spaniards,  and  had  victory.  When  Lepidus 
Mucius  was  consul,  that  most  fierce  nation  called  the  Bas- 
tern©  (but  now  called  Hungarii)  resolved  to  make  war  on 
the  Romans.  They  wished  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Perseus, 
the  Macedonian  king.  At  that  time  the  river  Danube  was 
so  greatly  frozen  over,  that  they  trusted  that  they  could  pass 
over  the  ice,  but  almost  all  of  them  there  perished.  When 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  and  Cams  Cassius  were  consuls,  the 
Macedonian  war  took  place,  which  may  well  be  numbered 
among  the  greatest  wars,  because  in  those  days  all  the  Italians 
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manum  on  pultume.  3  eac  Phtolomeup  €$ypta  caning.  3 
Spgeatup  Irappabocia  cjming.  3  Gumenip  Spa  cynmg.  3 
GDapnippa  Numeftia  cyning>  !Knb  Peppeupe  GDaeoebonia  cy- 
ninge.  him  paepon  on  pultume  ealle  Thjiaci  3  Ibpice.  3  paoe 
J>aep  pe  by  topomne  comon.  Romane  pupbon  geptymeb.  3  paoe 
paep  set  ottpum  gepeohte  hy  pupbon  eac  geptymeb.  3  aeptep 
pam  gepeohtum  Peppeup  paep  ealne  pone  geap  Romane  pprifo 
ppencenbe.  3  ptfoan  he  pop  on  Dipice.  3  abpaec  Sulcanum 
heopa  buph.  peo  paep  Romanum  unbeppeob.  -3  micel  )>aep  maun, 
cynnep.  pum  acpealbe  pum  GDaecebonie  lsebbe*-  JEjtep  pam 
gepeaht  Luciup  Gmihup  pe  conpul  pio*  Peppeup  3  hme  opepponn. 
3  hip  polcep  opploh  xx.  M.  3  he  pyip  set  pam  cyppe  oopleah.  3 
paoe  aeptep  }>am  gepangen  peapo".  3  to  Rome  bpoht.  *j  pa&p 
opplagen.  3  monega  gepeoht  gepupbon  on  pam  bagum  on 
monegum  lanbum.  f  hit  nu  lp  to  longpum  ealle  to  pecganne  • . 


xn. 

iEptep  pam  pe  Romebuph  getimbpeb  paep  vi.  hunb  pmtpum 
papa  Luciup  Lucmrap.  3  Lucullup  Kula1  paepon  conpulap.  peaptt 
Romanum  pe  maepta  ege  ppam  Sceltipepum.  Ippama  polce.  3 
nanne  mann  naepbon  pe  pibep  mib  pypbe  boppte  gepapan. 
butan  Scipion  pam  conpule.  pe  p»p  aeptep  pam  paepelte  2£pppi- 
canup  haten.  poppon  pe  he  fa  oope  pitSe  J>ibep  pop  ]>a  nan 
oSep  ne  boppte.  )>eh  pe  Romane  haepbe  gepopben  bpene  aep.  f 
he  on  Spam  papan  pceolbe.  ac  he  monega  gepeoht  on  Ippanium 
on  mippenhcum  pgum  puphteah ;  •  On  )>am  bagum  Sepuiup 
Eialua.  Scipion  gepepa.  gepeaht  prt$  Luptaniam.  Ippama  polce.  3 
geplymeb  peapo";.  On  pam  bagum  bebubon  Romana  gobap 
pam  penatum  f  mon  theatpum  pophte  him  to  plegan.  ac  hit 
Scipio3  optpaeblice  him  abeab.  f  hy  hit  ne  angunnon.  3  eac 
pylp  paebe.  pa  he  ham  op  Ippamam  com.  f  hit  paepe  pe  maepta 
unpaeb.  3  pe  maepta  gebpola ;  •  py  pa  Romane  pop  hip  cibmge. 
3  $uph  hip  lape.  opephypbon  pam  gobum. 3  eall  f  peoh  f  hi 
paepto  pamnob  haepbon.  pe  hy  pit>  pam  pylum.  3  pifl  pam  popce 
pyllan  polban.  hy  hit  pitS  oftpurn  Singum  pealban ;  •  Nu  maeg 
pam  cpiptenan  gepcomian.  pe  fyylc  beopolgjib  lupa5  3  begongatS. 
pa  pe  pepe  cpijten  naep.    hit  ppa  pjnBe    poppeah.   pepe   hit 
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were  in  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  also  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  Eumenes,  king  of 
Asia,  and  Massanissa,  king  of  Numidia.  And  of  FerseuB, 
king  of  Macedon,  there  were  in  aid  all  the  Thracians  and 
Illyrians.  And  soon  after  they  came  together,  the  Romans 
were  put  to  flight,  and  soon  after,  in  a  second  battle,  they 
were  also  put  to  flight;  and  after  those  battles,  Perseus 
greatly  harassed  the  Romans  all  that  year,  and  afterwards 
marched  into  IllyTia,  and  took  their  town  of  Sulcanum, 
which  was  subject  to  the  Romans,  and  of  the  people  some  he 
slew,  some  led  into  Macedonia.  After  that,  Lucius  JSmilius, 
the  consul,  fought  against  Perseus  and  overcame  him,  and 
slew  twenty  thousand  of  his  army,  and  he  himself  on  that 
occasion  fled,  and  soon  afterwards  was  captured  and  brought 
to  Rome,  and  there  slain.  And  there  were  many  wars  in 
those  days  in  many  lands,  which  it  is  now  too  tedious  to 
relate. 


xn. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  six  hundred  yeans,  when  Lu- 
cius Licinius  and  Lucullus  Aulus  were  consuls,  the  Romans 
were  in  the  greatest  fear  of  the  Celtiberians,  a  Spanish  peo- 
ple, and  had  no  man  who  durst  proceed  thither  with  an  army, 
except  the  consul  Scipio,  who  after  that  expedition  was  called 
Africanus,  because  he  a  second  time  went  whither  no  other 
durst  [go]  ;  although  the  Romans,  a  little  while  before,  had 
decreed  that  he  should  go  to  Asia;  but  he  fought  many 
battles  in  Spain  with  divers  victories.  In  those  days,  Servius 
Galba,  a  companion  of  Scipio,  fought  against  the  Lusitanians, 
a  people  of  Spain,  and  was  defeated.  In  those  days,  the  Ro- 
man gods  commanded  the  senate  to  build  them  a  theatre 
for  plays ;  but  Scipio  oftentimes  enjoined  them  not  to  un- 
dertake it,  and  also  himself  said,  when  he  came  from  Spain, 
that  it  would  be  the  greatest  imprudence  and  the  greatest 
error.  The  Romans  then,  through  his  chiding  and  his  advice, 
contemned  the  gods ;  and  all  the  money  that  they  had  thereto 
collected,  with  which  they  had  intended  to  pay  for  the  pillars 
and  for  the  work,  they  paid  for  other  things.  Now  may 
those  Christians  feel  shame,  who  love  and  cultivate  such 
idolatry;  when  he,  who  was  not  a  Christian,  so  greatly 
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pyptipian  pceolbe.  eeptep  heopa  agnum  gepunan!-  JEptep 
f  am  Sepuiup  Eialua  pop  ept  on  Lupitame.  J  ppift  jenamon  pits 
hy.  3  hy  unbep  f  am  ppi'Se  beppac ;  •  8eo  baeb  peapft  popneah 
Romanum  to  f  am  maeptan  heapme.  f  him  nan  pole  ne  jetpu- 
pobe.  f  e  him  unbepf  eob  paep ;  • 


XIII. 

iEptepi  }>am  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paep  vi.  hunb  pintpum 
3  n.  faf  a  Eenpopinup  GDapcup  j  ODanhup  Luciup1  paepon  con- 
pulap.  fa  gepeapft  •}>  ftpibbe  gepinn  Romana  *j  Eaptama.  3 
£epeap$  fa  penatup  him  betpeonum.  jip  hy  mon  opibban  piSe 
opeppunne.  f  mon  ealle  Eaptama  topuppe.  3  ept  penbon 
Scipian  fibep.  3  he  hi  «t  heopa  popman  jepeohte  jeplymbe.  3 
bebpap  into  Eaptaina '.  •  iEptep  f  am  hy  baeban  ppioep  Romane. 
ac  hit  Scipio  nolbe  him  alypan  pi$  nanum  oopum  "Sin^e.  buton 
hy  him  ealle  heopa  paepeno  ageapon.  3  fa  buph  popleton.  3  f 
nan  ne  paete  hype  x.  milum  neah  ]  •  JEptep  f  am  f  e  f  jebon 
paep.  hy  cpaebon  j)  him  leoppe  paepe  f  hi  mib  faepe  bypij 
aetgaebepe  poppupbon.  f  onne  hi  mon  buton  him  topuppe.  3 
him  ept  paepeno  pophton.  fa  )>e  ipen  haepbon.  3  fa  f  e  naepbon. 
hjr  pophton  pume  op  peolppe.  pume  op  tpeopum.  3  jepetton 
him  to  cynmjum  tpejen  paptepbalap  ;•  Nu  ic  pifle.  cpaeft 
Opopup.  pecjan  hulucu  heo  paep  hype  ymbe^an^ep  xxx.  mila 
bpab.  3  eall  heo  paep  mib  p»  utan  begangen.  butan  ftpim 
milum.  3  pe  peall  paep  xx.  pota  "Sicce.  }  xl.  ealna  heah.  3  J>aep 
paep  bmnan  o"8ep  laeppe  paepten.  on  f  am  paep  clipe.  f  paep  tpegpa 
mila  heah2  *.  •  Py  }>a  Eaptamienpep  «t  f  am  cyppe  f  am  buph 
apepebon.  f  eh  f  e  Scipio  aep  pela  f aep  peallep  tobpocen  haepbe.  3 
piftftan  hampeapb  pop 

Daf  a  Eneo  Eopnehup  3  Lentulup  Lucihup  paepon  conpulap. 
fa  pop  Scipio  opibban  pifie  on  Spppice.  to  f  on  *p  he  f ohte 
Captaman  topeoppan.  3  fa  he  f  aep  com.  he  paep  m.  bajap  on 
fa  buph  peohtenbe.  oo*  fa  buphpape  baebon  ■})  hy  mopton  beon 
heopa  unbepfeopap.  fa  hy.  bepepian  ne  mihton;.  Da  hec 
Scipio  ealle  fa  pipmenn.  faepa  paep  xxvi.  M.  3  fa  fa  paepneb- 
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despised  it,  who  should  have  furthered  it  according  to  their 
own  custom.  After  that,  Servius  G-alba  went  again  to  Lusi- 
tania,  and  made  peace  with  them,  and  during  that  peace  cir- 
cumvented them.  That  deed  was  almost  of  the  greatest 
harm  to  the  Romans,  so  that  no  people  would  trust  them 
who  was  subject  to  them. 

XIII. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  two  years, 
when  Censorinus  Marcus  and  Lucius  Manilius  were  consuls, 
there  happened  the  third  war  of  the  Romans  and  Cartha- 
ginians :  and  the  senate  agreed  among  themselves,  that,  if 
they  overcame  them  a  third  time,  they  would  destroy  all 
Carthage.  And  they  again  sent  Scipio  thither,  and  in  their 
first  battle  he  put  them  to  flight  and  drove  them  into  Car- 
thage. After  that,  they  sued  the  Romans  for  peace ;  but 
Scipio  would  not  grant  it  them  on  any  other  condition,  except 
they  would  all  give  up  their  weapons,  and  abandon  the  city, 
and  that  no  one  should  settle  nearer  than  ten  miles  to  it. 
After  that  was  done,  they  said  that  they  would  rather  perish 
together  with  the  city,  than  that  it  should  be  destroyed  with- 
out them ;  and  they  again  made  themselves  weapons,  those 
that  had  iron ;  and  those  that  had  not,  made  them,  some  of 
silver,  some  of  wood,  and  appointed  the  two  Asdrubals  for 
their  kings.  Now  I  will,  says  Orosius,  relate  how  in  circuit 
it  was  thirty  miles  about,  and  was  all  without  surrounded 
with  sea,  except  three  miles ;  and  the  wall  was  twenty  feet 
thick  and  forty  ells  high ;  and  within  there  was  another  less 
fastness,  on  the  sea-shore,  that  was  two  miles  high.  The 
Carthaginians  then,  at  that  time,  defended  the  city,  although 
Scipio  had  before  broken  down  much  of  the  wall,  and  after- 
wards returned  homewards. 

When  Cneus  Cornelius  and  Lucius  Lentulus  were  consuls, 
Scipio  proceeded  a  third  time  to  Africa,  because  he  intended 
to  destroy  Carthage ;  and  when  he  came  there  he  was  six 
days  fighting  against  the  city,  until  the  citizens  prayed  that 
they  might  be  their  thralls,  as  they  could  not  defend  them- 
selves. Thereupon  Scipio  commanded  all  the  women,  of 
whom  there  were  twenty-six  thousand,  and  then  the  men, 
the  number  of  whom  was  thirty  thousand  [to  go  out]  ;  and 

2r 
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menn  f  »pa  pa&p  xxx.  M.  -3  pe  cyning  paptepbal  hme  pylpne 
acpealbe.  •}  hip  pip  mib  hype  tpam  punum  hi  pylpe  popbaepnbe 
pop  f  asp  cynmjef  beafte.  3  8cipio  het  ealle  fa  buph  topeoppan. 
3  a&lcne  hiepe  ptan  tobeatan.  •}>  hy  to  nanum  pealle  piSSan  ne 
mihton.  3  peo  buph  mnepeapb  bapn  xvi.  bagap.  ymb  vn.  hunb 
pmtpa  f  aep  f  e  heo  »p  getimbpeb  p«p ;  •  Da  p»p  f  tSpibbe 
gepinn  geenbob  Punica  3  Romana.  on  fam  peop$an  geape  f a&p 
f  e  hit  a&p  ongunnen  pa&p.  f  eh  f  e  Romane  ha&pbon  a&p  langpum 
gemot  ymbe  f .  hpa&ftep  him  pa&blicpe  pa&pe.  J>e  hi  fa  buph 
mib- ealle  popbybon.  f  hy  a  pfcfcan  on  fa  healpe  ppifc  ha&pbon. 
f  e  hy  hi  ptanban  popletan.  to  f  on  "J)  him  gepinn  ept  fonan 
apoce.  pop)>on  hy  onbpeban.  gip  hi  hpilum  ne  punnon.  -p  hy  to 
patte  aplapebon  3  aeapgabon>  Spa1  f  eop  Romanum  nu  ept 
cu$  peapft.  pi$5an  pe  cpiptenbom  pa&p.  cpa&ft  Opopup.  "j>  ge 
eoppa  ylbpena  hpetptan  poplupon.  eoppa  gepinna.  -3  eoppep 
hpa&tpcipep.  popfon  ge  pynbon  nu  utan  pa&tte  3  innan  hla&ne. 
ac  eoppe  ylbpan  pa&pon  utan  hla&ne  -3  innan  paette.  ptpongep 
mobep  1  pa&ptep;-  Ic  nat  eac.  cpasft  he.  hu  nytt  ic  fa  hpde 
beo.  fe  ic  fap  popb  pppece.  buton  •}>  ic  nun  geppinc  amyppe;- 
Pit  bit$  eac  geopnlic.  f  mon  heapbhce  gmbe  fone  hnepceptan 
mealm-ptan.  a&ptep  fam  j>  he  ttence  J>one  peleptan  hpetptan 
on  to  gepa&canne  :•  Spa  )>onne  lp  me  nu  pp$e  eappefte  heopa 
mob  to  ahpettan.  nu  hit  naftop  nele  beon.  ne  pceapp  *ne 
heapb ;  - 


BOOK  V. 
I. 

IE  pat.  cpa&tS  Opopup.  hpe&t  pe  Romana  gilp  ppi&opt  ip.  pop)>on 
J>e  hi  manega  pole  opeppunnan.  3  manega  cynmgap  bepopan 
heopa  tpiumphan  optpaebhee  bpipan.  f  pnbon  fa  gobcunban 
tiba.  fe  hy  ealne  peg  popegilpaft.  gelicopt  jnm  fe  hi  nu  cpa&bon. 
f  fa  tiba  him  anum  gepealbe  pa&pan.  }  na&pan  eallum  polce.  ac 
f «p  hi  hit  geopne  ongitan  cuftan.  fonne  pa&pon  hi  eallum  pol- 
cum  gema&ne  ]  •  dp  hi  fonne  cpeftaft.  f  fa  tiba  gobe  pa&pon. 
popfon  hi  fa  ane  buph  pehge  gebyban.  fonne  magon  hi  pihtop 
cpetian.  f  fa  pa&pan  fa  ungeps&ligejtan.  popfon  fe  ttaph  fa&pe 
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the  king  Asdrubal,  killed  himself,  and  his  wife  with  her  two 
sons  burned  themselves,  because  of  the  king's  death ;  and 
Scipio  commanded  all  the  city  to  be  destroyed,  and  every 
hewn  stone  to  be  beaten  to  pieces,  that  they  might  not  after- 
wards [serve]  for  any  wall.  And  the  city  within  was  burning 
for  sixteen  days,  about  seven  hundred  years  from  the  time 
when  it  was  first  built.  Then  was  the  third  war  of  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Romans  ended,  in  the  fourth  year  from  the 
time  when  it  was  first  begun  ;  although  the  Romans  had  pre- 
viously a  long  consultation,  as  to  whether  it  were  more  advi- 
sable totally  to  destroy  the  city,  that  they  might  ever  after 
have  peace  on  that  side,  or  tney  should  leave  it  standing, 
that  war  might  afterwards  be  raised  up  from  thence ;  because 
they  dreaded,  if  they  had  not  sometimes  war,  that  they  would 
too  quickly  become  slothful  and  spiritless.  So  that  it  is  now 
manifest  to  you,  Romans,  that  since  Christianity  was,  says 
Orosius,  that  ye  have  lost  the  whetstone  of  your  forefathers, 
of  your  wars  and  your  energy ;  because  ye  are  now  fat  with- 
out and  lean  within ;  but  your  forefathers  were  lean  without 
and  fat  within,  of  strong  and  firm  mind.  I  also  know  not, 
says  he,  how  useful  I  may  be  while  I  am  speaking  these 
words,  or  whether  I  may  lose  my  labour.  It  is  also  de- 
sirable for  a  man  to  rub  hardly  the  softest  metal,  if  he 
intends  the  most  excellent  whetstone  to  work  upon  it.  So 
then  it  is  to  me  now  very  difficult  to  whet  their  mood,  now 
when  it  will  be  neither  sharp  nor  hard. 


BOOK  V. 

I. 

I  know,  says  Orosius,  what  the  Roman  vaunt  chiefly  is ;  [it 
is]  because,  they  have  overcome  many  nations  and  have  often- 
times driven  many  kings  before  their  triumphs.  Those  are  the 
blessed  times  that  they  are  always  boasting  of,  as  if  they  now 
said,  that  those  times  were  given  to  them  alone,  and  not  to 
all  people ;  but,  if  they  could  well  understand  it,  they  were 
common  to  all  nations.  But  if  they  say  that  those  times 
were  good,  because  they  made  one  city  prosperous,  then  more 
justly  may  they  say,  that  they  were  the  most  unhappy,  be- 
cause through  the  pride  of  that  one  city,  all  the  others  were 
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anpe  bupge  plenceo  pupbon  ealle  oftpe  to  pnbkn  gebone  >  dp 
hi  ponne  ]>»f  ne  gelypan.  acpian  ]KHme  Italia,  hypa  agene  lanb- 
leobe.  hu  him  pa  tiba  gehcobon.  pa  hi  man  ploh  3  hynbe.  3  on 
otipe  lanb  pealbe  xx.  pintna  3  0.  £ip  hi  ponne  him  ne  gelypan. 
acpige  ponne  Ippame.  pe  *p  ylce  psepan  bpeogenbe  tpa  hunb 
pmtpa.  3  manure  eCpe  peoba.  3  eac  fa  manegan  cymngap .  hu 
him  licobe.  ponne  hi  man  on  geocon  3  on  pacentan  bepopan 
heopa  tpiumphan  bpipon.  him  to  gilpe.  priS  Romane  peapb.  3 
pyflCan  on  eapcepnnm  lagon.  08  pe  hi  beafte  ppulton;.  25nb 
hi  manige  c^ninjap  geppenctan.  to  pon  f  hi  eal  gepealbon  f  hi 
ponne  htepbon.  pitS  heopa  eapman  life"*  Xc  poppon  hit  if  up 
uncuti  3  ungefypebbc.  poppon  pe  pe  pynb  on  fern  ppifte  ge- 
bopene. pe  hi  pa  uneatte  heopa  peoph1  mib  geceapobon ;.  Diet 
p»p  pytffcan  Epipt  gebopen  p»p.  f  pe  paepon  op  aelconpeopbome 
alypebe.  3  op  selcon  ege.  gip  pe  him  pulgangan  pyllaft ;. 


IL 

iEptep  |«m  pe  Romana  buph  getimbpeb  p»p  vi.  hunb 
pintpum  3  ti.  •}>  p»p  }>y  dean  geape  pe  Eaptama  topoppen  pa&p. 
septep  hype  hpjrpe.  ISneo  Copnehup  3  Lentulup  Lucio*  to- 
puppon  topmchum.  ealpa  Epeaca  heapob-buph;*  On  hype 
bp^ne  gemufcan  ealle  pa  anlieneppa  togsebepe.  pe  pep  binnan 
pcepan.  ge  gylbene.  ge  pylppene.  ge  aspene.  ge  cypepene.  3  on 
p^ttap  bepuncon ;  •  Tut  to-bsege  man  haet  Lopinthipce  patu 
ealle  pe  pcepop  gepophte  pcepan.  poppon  pe  hi  pnt  psegepan  3 
bjppan  ponne  cenige  ofcpe  *. 

On  )>am  bagum  peep  an  hypbe  on  pippanium  pe  paep  Uepiatup 
haten.  3  p»p  mycel  tieopman.  3  on  ttaepe  ptalunge  he  peaptt 
peapepe.  3  on  pam  peasiace  he  him  geteah  to  myceme  man- 
pultum.  3  mamge  tunap  opephepgobe  >  iEptep  pam  hip  pepob 
peox  to  Jon  pp*8e  *f  he  manige  lanb  pophep^obe.  3  Romannm 
peaptS  micel  eje  ppam  him.  3  Uetmnp  )>one  conpul  on^ean  hone 
mib  p^pbe  penban.  3  he  Jwp  jejdymeb  peap6.  3  hip  polcej*  pe 
miepta  ba^  oppla^en  ••  ^£t  otipum  cyppe  )>ybep  pop  Ctuqp 
Fohicmp pe  conpul.  3  eac  jeplymeb peaptS •-  Mc  Spibban  cyppe 
pybep  pop  Qaubrap  pe  conpuL  3  ^ohte  f  he  Romana  bypmop 
Sebetanpceolbe«  ac  hehtton^ampatpefeepfytSop^eyhte.  3  nn- 
eatSe  p^p  afe;  coaa  >  ^pter  ^amUepntap^emette.mtf>opaa 
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reduced  to  indigence.  But  if  they  do  not  believe  this,  let 
them  ask  the  Italians,  their  own  countrymen,  how  they  liked 
those  times,  when  they  were  slain,  and  oppressed,  and  sold 
into  other  lands  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ?  But  if 
they  do  not  believe  them,  let  them  ask  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  suffering  the  same  for  two  hundred  years,  and  many 
other  nations.  And  also  the  many  kings,  how  they  liked  it, 
when  in  yokes  and  in  chains  they  were  driven  in  pride  before 
their  triumphs  towards  Borne,  and  afterwards  lay  in  prisons 
until  they  perished  by  death?  And  many  kings  they 
afflicted,  that  they  might  give  them  all  that  they  had  for 
their  miserable  life.  But  therefore  it  is  unknown  to  us  and 
incredible,  because  we  are  born  in  that  peace  that  they  could 
hardly  buy  with  their  lives.  It  was  after  Christ  was  born 
that  we  were  redeemed  from  every  thraldom  and  from  every 
fear,  if  we  will  fulfil  his  precepts. 


II. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  six  years,  that 
was  in  the  same  year  in  which  Carthage  was  destroyed: 
after  its  fall,  Cneus  Cornelius  and  Lucius  Lentulus  destroyed 
Corinth,  the  chief  city  of  all  the  Greeks.  In  its  burning, 
all  the  statues  that  were  in  it,  were  melted  together,  of  gold, 
of  silver,  brazen,  or  of  copper,  and  sunk  into  pits.  Yet  to 
this  day  we  call  Corinthian  vessels  all  that  were  made 
thereof ;  for  they  are  fairer  and  dearer  than  any  others. 

In  those  days  there  was  a  shepherd  in  Spain,  who  was 
named  Viriathus,  and  was  a  great  thief,  and  in  his  stealing 
he  became  a  robber,  and  in  his  robberies  drew  to  him  a  large 
force  of  men,  and  plundered  many  towns.  After  that  his 
gang  increased  so  much  that  he  ravaged  many  lauds,  and  the 
Bomans  were  in  great  dread  of  him,  and  sent  the  consul  Ve- 
tilius  against  him  with  an  army,  and  he  was  there  put  to 
flight,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  people  slain.  At  the 
second  time,  Caius  Plautius  the  consul  proceeded  thither, 
and  was  also  put  to  flight.  At  the  third  time,  the  consul 
Claudius  proceeded  thither,  and  thought  that  he  would  re- 
pair the  Koman  disgrace ;  but  he  in  that  expedition  rather 
increased  it,  and  escaped  himself  with  difficulty.    After  that 
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hunb  manna.  Romana  an  M.  on  anum  puba.  paep  paep  Uepiatupep 
polcep  hunb-peoponti$  opplajen.  3  Romana  m.  hunb.  3  fa  oftpe 
jeplymebe  pupban ; .  On  fam  pleame  peapft  an  Fepiatup  pejen 
pam  oftpum  to  lanje  aeptep-pylgenbe.  oft  man  hip  hopp  unbep 
him  oppceat.  pa  polban  j>a  oflpe  ealle  hme  aenne  opplean.  o$$e 
jebinban.  pa  ploh  he  anep  mannep  hopp.  mib  hip  ppeopbe.  f 
him  panb  f  heapob.op.  piftftan  peep  eallum  fam  oftpum  ppa 
mjrcel  eje  ppam  him.  ■)>  hi  hme  gpetan  ne  popptan ; .  ^Eptep 
pam  Xppiup  Elaubiup  pe  conpul  gepeaht  pift  Bailie.  3  paep 
jeplymeb  peapft.  3  pa$e  paep  ept  Fypbe  jelaebbe  pit$  hi.  3  pije 
haepbe.  3  heopa  opploh  vi.  M. ;  •  Da  he  hampeapb  paep.  pa  baeb 
he  f  man  bybe  bepopan  him  pone  tpiumphan.  ac  Romane  him 
untpeophce  hip  poppjrpnbon. 3  hie  unbep  f  labebon.  poppon  pe 
he  aep  aet  pam  oftpum  cyppe  p je  naepbe ; .  ^Eptep  pam  paep 
ppa  mycel  man-cpealm  on  Rome,  f  paep  nan  uten-cumen  man 
cuman  ne  boppce.  3  mamge  lanb  binnan  paepe  bypij  paepon 
bucan  aelcum  Jppepeapbe ; .  pi  piton  peah  f  f  dee  ypel  opep- 
eobe  bucan  geblote.  ppa  pa  manegan  aep  bybon  pe  hi  penbon  f 
hy  mib  heopa  beopoljylbum  geptypeb  haepbon  \ .  Butan  tpeon. 
jip  hi  pa  blotan  mihtan.  hi  polban  pecgean  f  him  heopa  jobap 
jehulpan ; .  Sc  hie  paep  Eobep  jipu.  f  ealle  pa  lagon  pe  hit  bon 
pceolban.  0$  hit  pylp  opepeobe ;.  JEptep  pam  Fauiup  pe  conpul 
pop  mib  pypbe  ongean  Fepiatup.  3  £epfymeb  peapft  >  8e  conpul 
jebybe  eallum  Rom  anum  pa  bypmepliceptan  baebe.  pa  he 
appeon  op  Scippium  pyx  hunb  manna  to  him  hip  gepoptena.  3 
pa  hi  him  to  coman.  het  him  eallum  pa  hanba  op-aceoppan1  •  • 
jEptep  pam  pop  Pompeiup  pe  conpul  on  Numantmap.  Ippania 
peobe.  3  gepljrmeb  peapfl;.  Ymbe  peopeptyne  geap  paep  pe 
Uepiatup  pifc  Romane  ongan.  he  peapft  ppam  hip  agenum  man- 
num  opplagen.  3  ppa  opt  ppa  hine  Romane  mib  gepeohte  je- 
pohton.  he  hi  pimle  geptymbe  • .  Deep  byban  peah  Romane  lytle 
tpeoppa.  f  him  pa  paepan  lafce  "j  unpypfte  pe  heopa  hlapopb 
beppicon.  peah  pe  hi  him  leana  to  paepe  tibe  penban ; .  Ic  pceal 
eac  nybe  papa  manegpa  jepmna  geppigian.  pe  on  pam  eapt- 
lanbum  gepupban.  hip  me  pceal  appeotan  pop  Romana  jepm- 
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Viriathus,  with  three  hundred  men,  met  with  a  thousand 
Romans  in  a  wood,  where  of  Viriathus'  people  seventy  were 
slain,  and  of  the  Romans  three  hundred,  and  the  others  were 
put  to  flight.  In  the  flight  there  was  a  soldier  of  Viriathus 
following  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  others,  until  his 
horse  was  slain  under  him,  when  all  the  others  [Romans] 
would  slay  or  bind  him,  a  single  man.  Thereupon  he  slew  a 
man's  horse  with  his  sword,  so  that  its  head  flew  off,  where- 
upon the  others  were  in  such  great  fear  of  him  that  they 
durst  not  encounter  him.  After  that,  the  consul,  Appius 
Claudius,  fought  against  the  Gauls,  and  was  put  to  flight, 
and  soon  after  again  led  an  army  against  them,  and  had  the 
victory,  and  slew  six  thousand  of  them.  When  on  his  return 
home,  he  begged  that  the  triumph  might  be  brought  to  meet 
him ;  but  the  Romans  positively  refused  it,  and  excused  it 
under  the  [plea]  that  he  previously,  on  the  other  occasion, 
had  not  the  victory.  After  that  there  was  so  great  a  pesti- 
lence at  Rome  that  no  stranger  durst  come  thither,  and  many 
lands  within  the  city  were  without  any  inheritor.  They 
knew,  however,  that  the  same  evil  would  pass  away  without 
sacrifice,  as  the  many  others  had  done,  that  they  imagined 
they  had  repressed  by  their  idolatries;  Without  doubt,  if 
they  could  then  have  sacrificed,  they  would  have  said  that 
their  gods  had  helped  them.  But  it  was  God's  grace  that 
they  all  lay  [sick]  who  should  have  done  it,  until  it  passed 
over  of  itself  After  that,  Fabius,  the  consul,  marched  with 
an  army  against  Viriathus,  and  was  put  to  flight.  The  con- 
sul did  a  most  disgraceful  deed  for  ail  the  Romans,  when  he 
enticed  to  him  from  Scythia  six  hundred  men  of  his  associates, 
and  when  they  came  to  him,  commanded  the  hands  of  them 
all  to  be  cut  off.  After  that  the  consul  Pompeius  proceeded 
against  the  Numantines,  a  nation  of  Spain,  and  was  put  to 
flight.  About  fourteen  years  from  the  time  when  Viriathus 
began  to  [make  war]  against  the  Romans,  he  was  slain  by 
his  own  men ;  and  as  often  as  the  Romans  had  sought  him 
with  battle,  he  always  put  them  to  flight.  There,  however,  the 
Romans  showed  a  little  regard  to  faith,  and  that  those  were 
hateful  to  them  and  unworthy  who  betrayed  their  lord, 
although  they  at  that  time  expected  rewards.  I  shall,  also 
from  necessity  pass  in  silence  the  many  wars  which  took 
place  in  the  east  lands.    I  shall  grow  weary  of  these  Roman 
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nam ;  -  On  psepe  tibe  GDitpibatip.  Faptha  cynmg.  geedbe  Babi- 
loniam.  "j  ealle  fa  lanb  pe  betpeox  pam  tpam  ean  psepon. 
Pmbup c  ^  Ibappe.  pa  paepon  asp  on  Romana  anpealbe.  ~)  pi$8an 
he  gebpsebbe  hip  pioe  eajr  ofc  Inbea  gemaapo.  3  Demetprap . 
Spa  cyning.  hine  tpipa  mib  pypbe  gepohte  *  •  iEt  oftpum  cyppe 
be  peapfc  geplymeb.  a&c  oftpum  gepangen ; .  pe  p»p  on  Romana 
anpealbe.  poppon  pe  hi  nine  p«p  gepetton;.  Mpcep.  pam 
GDancinup  pe  conpul  pop  on  Numantine.  Ippama  pole,  3  paep 
peep  pinnenbe.  o$  he  nam  ppift  priS  f  pole. "]  pjfloan  hine  apeg 
beptsel ;  .  Da  he  ham  com.  pa  heton  nine  Romane  gebinban.  -j 
gebpingan  bepopan  Numantia  pa&ptenep  geate  - .  Da  naftep  ne 
hine  pa  ept  ham  laaban  ne  bopptan.  pe  hine  pybep  laebban.  ne 
mp  pa  onpon  nolbon.  pehine  man  to  bpohte.  ac  ppifce  hpeopkee 
ppa  gebenb  he  on  anpe  pcope  bepopan  pam  geate  p»p  punieitfbe. 
on1  he  hip  hp  poplet ; . 

On  pam  begum  Bputup  pe  conpul  ofploh  Ippama  polcep  Lz. 
M.  pa  psepan  Lnpitamam  on  pultume.  -}  pafte  p«p  he  pop  eft 
on  Luptame.  3  hypa  opploh  L.  M.  3  yi.  m.  gepeng;.  On  pam 
baguin  pop  Lepibup  fe  consul  on  pa  neapan  Ippanie.  3  geplymeb 
peapfc.  3  hip  poloep  paep  opplagen  vi.  M.  3  pa  pe  pap  apeg  coman. 
hi  ooplugon  mib  pam  meeptan  bipmope'.  Ppeeftep  Romane 
hit  piton  aanigum  men  to  pecganne.  hpaet  heopa  polcep  on 
Ippamam  on  peapa  geapon  poppupbe.  ponne  hi  ppam  gepaelignm 
tibum  gilpaft.  ponne  psepon  pa  turn  pylpum  pa  ungepaBhg- 
ejtan  [* 

Dapa  Senuiup  Fuluiup  3  Flaccup  Qmntnp  pepon  conpulap1. 
peapft  on  Rome  an  cdb  gebopen  f  haepbe  peopep  pet.  3  peopep 
hanba.  3  peopep  eagan.  3  peopep  eapan;-  On  pam  geape 
apppang  up  €tna  pyp  on  Sicihum.  3  mape  p»p  lanbep  popbsepnbe 
ponne  hit  »ppe  aep  bybe  ;• 


in. 

iEftep  pam  pe  Romana  bnph  getimbpeb  pep  yi.  bunb 
pintpum  3  xx.  papa  QOancmnp  gebybe  pone  ypelan  pp$$  on 
Numantram.  ppa  hit  Romane  pylp  paebon.  f  unbep  heopa 
anpealbe  nan  bypmophepe  baeb  ne  gepupbe.  baton  on  pam 
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wars.  At  that  time,  Mithridates,  king  of  the  Parthians, 
conquered  Babylonia  and  all  the  lands  that  were  between  the 
two  rivers,  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes,  which  had  previously 
been  under  the  Soman  power :  and  afterwards  he  extended 
his  dominion  east  as  far  as  the  confines  of  India ;  and  De- 
metrius, the  king  of  Asia,  sought  him  twice  with  an  army. 
At  one  time  he  was  put  to  flight,  at  the  other  captured,  ite 
was  under  the  Soman  power,  because  they  had  established 
him  there.  After  that,  Mancinus,  the  consul,  proceeded 
against  the  Numantines,  a  people  of  Spain,  and  was  there 
warring  until  he  made  peace  with  that  people,  and  afterwards 
stole  himself  away.  When  he  came  home,  the  Romans 
ordered  him  to  be  bound  and  brought  before  the  gate  of  the 
fortress  of  Numantia.  Then,  neither  those  who  had  led  him 
thither  durst  lead  him  back,  nor  would  those  receive  him  to 
whom  he  was  brought ;  but  very  cruelly,  thus  bound,  he  con- 
tinued in  one  place,  before  the  gate,  until  he  gave  up  his 
life. 

In  those  days,  the  consul  Brutus  slew  of  the  Spanish 
nation  sixty  thousand,  who  had  been  aiding  the  Lusitanians ; 
and  immediately  after,  he  again  proceeded  against  the  Lusi- 
tanians and  slew  fifty  thousand  of  them,  and  captured  six 
thousand.  In  those  days,  the  consul  Lepidus  proceeded  to 
the  hither  Spain,  and  was  put  to  flight,  and  of  his  army  six 
thousand  were  slain,  and  those  who  came  away,  fled  with 
the  greatest  disgrace.  Can  the  Romans  reproach  any  man 
for  saying  how  many  of  their  people  perished  in  a  few  years 
in  Spain,  when  they  boast  of  nappy  times,  while  those  were 
to  themselves  the  most  unhappy  ? 

When  Servius  Fulvius  and  Quintus  Placcus  were  consuls, 
a  child  was  born  at  Rome  that  had  four  feet,  and  four  hands, 
and  four  eyes,  and  four  ears.  In  that  year  fire  sprang  up 
from  Etna,  in  Sicily,  and  burned  more  of  that  land  than  it 
had  ever  done  before. 


III. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
when  Mancinus  made  the  evil  peace  in  Numantia,  as  the 
Romans  themselves  said,  that,  during  their  dominion,  no 
more  disgraceful  deed  had  taken  place,  except  at  the  battle 
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gepeohte  aet  Eaubenep  Fupculup.  fa  penbon  Romane  Scipion 
on  Numantie  mib  pypbe  I  •  Pi  pynbon  on  fam  nopfc-pept  enbe 
Ippania.  ^  hi  hi  pjflp  «p  fam  mib  1111.  M.  apepebon  peopeptyne 
pratep  pifc  Romana  xl.  M.  ^  optopt  pige  haepbon ;.  Da  bepaet 
hi  8cipio  healp  jeap  on  heopa  paeptene.  3  hi  to  }>on  gebpocobe. 

J 5  him  leoppe  peep,  f  hi  hi  pylpe  popnef  be.  f  onne  hi  fa  ypmfa 
encj  ppopebon;.  Da  pe  Scipio  ongeat  •f  hi  ppylcep  mobep 
paepan.  fa  het  he  pum  hip  pole  peohtan  on  f  paepten.  f  hy  mib 
fam  f  pole  ut-aloccoban  *•  Da  buphpape  to  fon  pagene  3  to 
fon  bhoe.  f  hi  peohtan  moptan.  3  jemang  f am  gepean  hi  hi 
pylp  mib  ealaft  opepbpenctan.  3  utypnenbe  paepon  set  tpam 
geaton  >  On  faepe  bypig  paep  sepept  ealo-gepeopc  ongunnon. 
popfon  fe  hi  pm  naepbon  ; .  On  fam  ppicbome  peapo*  Numantia 
buguS  gepeallen.  3  pe  b»l  fe  f  «p  to  lape  peapft  popbaepnbon 
ealle  fa  buph.  popfon  fe  hi  ne  uoon  f  heopa  pynb  to  heopa 
ealban  geptpeonon  pennon.  3  aeptep  fam  hi  hi  pylpe  on  fam 
pype  popppilbon ; . 

Da  pe  Scipio  hine  hampeapb  penbe  op  fam  lanbe.  fa  com 
him  to  an  ealb  man  pe  p»p  Numentipc.  fa  ppa&gn  pe  8cipio 
hme.  on  hpy  hit  gelang  paepe  f  Numantie  ppa  pafce  ahnepco- 
bon.  ppa  heapbe  ppa  hi  lange  paepan.  fa  paebe  he  him.  f  hi 
paepan  heapbe  fa  hpile  fe  hi  heopa  anpaebnejje  geheolban  him 
betpeonan.  3  anpealbnyppe.  3  pona  ppa  hi  him  betpeonum  unge- 
paebneppe  up-ahopon.  ppa  poppupbon  hi  ealle ; .  Da  peap$  fam 
Scipion  f  anbpypbe  ppifce  anbpypne.  3  eallum  Romanum  pitum. 
pop  fam  anbpypbe  3  pop  fam  popbum  hi  pupbon  ppioe  mib 
geegepobe.  fa  he  ham  com.  popfon  fe  hi  fa  hsepbon  ungepseb- 
nyppe  him  betpeonum  *#. 

On  faepe  tibe  Epeaccup  pep  haten  an  fapa  conpula.  3  he 
pmnan  ongann  pio*  ealle  fa  oflpe.  66  hi  hme  opplogon.  3  eac  on 
f «pe  tibe  on  Sicilium  fa  f eopap  punnan  pits  fa  hlapopbap.  3 
uneafte  opeppunnene  pupbon.  3  yu.  m.  opplagen  aep  man  hi 
gebigan  mihte.  3  aet  f  *pe  anpe  bypig  GDmtupnan  heopa  man 
aheng  ppte  healp  hunbpeb  ;• 
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of  Caudin®  Furcul®  ;  the  Bomans  sent  Scipio  against  the 
Numantines  with  an  army.  They  are  in  the  north-west  end 
of  Spain,  and  had  previously  defended  themselves  with  four 
thousand  [men],  for  fourteen  years,  against  forty  thousand 
Bomans,  and  oftenest  had  victory.  Scipio  then  besieged 
them  a  half  year  in  their  fastness,  and  reduced  them  to  such 
straits,  that  they  preferred  devoting  themselves,  to  longer 
enduring  those  miseries.  When  Scipio  was  aware  that  they 
were  of  such  a  mind,  he  commanded  some  of  his  army  to 
fight  against  the  fastness,  that  they  thereby  might  entice  the 
people  out.  The  inhabitants  [were]  much  rejoiced  and  much 
elated  at  being  enabled  to  fight,  and  amid  their  joy  over- 
drenched  themselves  with  ale,  and  ran  out  at  two  gates. 
In  that  city  ale-works  were  first  begun,  because  they  had  no 
wine.  By  that  device  the  flower  of  Numantia  fell,  and  the 
part  that  was  left  burned  the  entire  city,  because  they 
would  not  allow  their  enemies  to  succeed  to  their  ancient 
treasures ;  and  after  that  they  destroyed  themselves  in  the 
fire. 

When  Scipio  was  returning  homeward  from  that  land, 
there  came  to  him  an  old  man,  who  was  a  Numantine. 
Then  Scipio  asked  him,  what  the  cause  was  that  the  Nu- 
mantines  had  so  rapidly  become  so  enervated,  so  bold  as  they 
had  long  been.  He  thereupon  said  to  him,  that  they  were 
bold  as  long  as  they  preserved  unanimity  and  simplicity 
among  themselves ;  but  as  soon  as  they  raised  up  discord 
among  themselves,  they  all  perished.  To  Scipio  that  answer 
appeared  of  serious  import,  and  to  all  the  Boman  senators ; 
by  that  answer,  and  by  those  words,  they  were  greatly  terri- 
fied when  he  came  home;  because  they  then  had  discord 
among  themselves. 

At  that  time  one  of  their  consuls  was  named  Gracchus, 
and  he  began  to  war  against  all  the  others,  until  they  slew 
him.  And  also  at  that  time  in  Sicily  the  slaves  made  war  on 
their  lords,  and  were  with  difficulty  overcome,  and  seven 
thousand  slain  before  they  could  be  reduced.  And  at  the 
single  town  of  Minturnss  four  hundred  and  fifty  were  cru- 
cified. 
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IV. 

ifiptep  pam  pe  Romebuph  getunbpeb  p»p  yi.  hunb  pintnum 
^  xxi.  Lucimup  Epappup  pe  conpul.  be  p»f  eac  Romana  ylbepta 
bipceop.  be  gepop  m^>  Fyp^  onS«wa  Spiptonicupe  pam  cy- 
nincxe.  pe  polbe  bim  geagnian  pa  heppan  Spam.  peh  pe  bi  «p 
Xttahup.  hip  ajen  bpoftop.  h»pbe  Romanum  to  boclanbe 
jepealb;.  Lpappupe  p»pon  manige  cymngap  op  manegum 
lanbum  to  pultume  cumen.  an1  pa&p  Nicomebia.  tpegen  op 
Bithinia.  ©py  op  Ponto.  uu.  op  jSpmenia.  v.  op  Rpgeata.  vi.  op 
Eappabocia.  vu.  op  Fihmine.  viu.  op  Paplagonia.  3  peah-hpaepene 
pane  })»r  pe  bi  tog&bepe  coman.  pe  conpul  peaptt  aplymeb. 
)>eah  pe  be  mycelne  pultum  haepbe ; .  Da  f  Peppena  gehynbe. 
pe  ooep  conpul.  be  pa  hpsBbhce  p^pbe  gegabepabe.  3  on  pons 
cynmcg  unp»pne  becom.  pa  bip  pypb  eall  topapen  pa&p.  3  bine 
bebpap  into  anum  psBjtene.  3  bike  bepsst  00  bine  ealle  pa 
buph-leobe  ageapan  pam  conpule.  3  be  bine  bet  py$$an  to 
Rome  bpmgan.  3  on  capcepne  bepcupan.  3  be  pa&p  l»g  oft  be 
hipbp  poplet;.  On  pa&pe  tibe  Xnciochupe.  Sfrmia  cyninge. 
gepuhte  f  be  picegenoh  na&pbe.  3  pilnobe  f  be  Paptbe  begeate, 
3  pybep  pop  mib  manegum  tiupenbum.  3  bine  pa&p  Paptbe 
yoehce  opeppunnan.  3  pone  cyning  opplogon.  3  bun  f  pice 
geahnebon.  poppon  Sntiochup  ne  gymbe  hpaet  be  ha&pbe  manna 
gepimep.  3  ne  nam  nane  pape  hpylce  hi  pe&pan.  poppon  beopa 
pgep  ma  popcuftpa  ponne  »lts&ppa ;.  On  pa&pe  tibe  Scipio.  pe 
betpta  3  pe  pelepta  Romana  pitena  3  pegena.  ms&nbe  hip 
eappeoa  to  Romana  pi  turn,  p«p  hi  sat  beopa  gemote  pa&pon. 
pop  hpy  hi  hine  ppa  uupyp&ne  on  hip  ylbe  byban.  3  abpobe  hi. 
pop  bpi  hi  nolbon  gebencean  eaile  pa  bpocu  3  pa  geppmc  pe  be 
pop  heopa  piUan.  3  eac  pop  neob-peappe.  pela  pintpa  bpeogenbe 
p»p  unapimebboe  opt  prikun.  3  bu  be  hi  abybe  op  panmbalep 
peopbome.  3  op  manigpe  oftpe  oeobe.  3  bu  be  him  to  peopbome 
gepylbe  ealle  Ippame.  3  ealle  Spppice.  3  pa  on  pa&pe  dean  nihc. 
pe  he  on  ba&g  pap  popb  pppa&c  Romane  bun  getiancebon  eallep 
bip  geppincep  mib  pjppan  leane  ponne  be  to  bun  geeannob 
haepbe.  pa  hi  hme  on  bip  bebbe  apmopeban  3  a$pypemoban.  -p 
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IV. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  twenty-one 
years,  the  consul,  Licinius  Crassus,  who  was  also  the  chief 
priest  of  the  Romans,  proceeded  with  an  army  against  Aris- 
tonicus,  the  king,  who  would  appropriate  to  himself  the 
Lesser  Asia,  although  Attalus,  his  own  brother,  had  pre- 
viously given  it  to  the  Romans  by  his  will.    To  the  aid  of 
Crassus  there  came  many  kings  from  many  lands :  one  was 
from  Nicomedia,  two  from  Bithynia,  three  from  Pontus,  four 
from  Armenia,  five  from  Argeata,  six  from  Cappadocia,  seven 
from  Pylemene,  eight  from  Paphlagonia ;  and  yet,  soon  after 
they  came  together,  the  consul  was  put  to  flight,  although 
he  had  a  great  force.     When  Perperna,  the  other  consul, 
heard  that,  he  hastily  gathered  an  army,  and  came  on  the 
king  unawares,  when  his  army  was  all  dispersed,  and  drove 
him  into  a  fortress,  and  besieged  him  until  all  the  inhabitants 
delivered  him  to  the  consul,  and  he  afterwards  ordered  him 
to  be  brought  to  Rome  and  cast  into  prison,  and  he  there 
lay  until  he -gave  up  his  life.    At  that  time  it  appeared  to 
Antioehus,  king  of  Assyria,  that  he  had  not  realm  enough, 
and  was  desirous  of  acquiring  Parthia,  and  proceeded  thither 
with  many  thousands,  and  there  the  Parthians  easily  over* 
came  him,  and  slew,  the  king,  and  appropriated  to  themselves 
the  kingdom ;  because  Antiochus  recked  not  what  number 
of  men  he  had,  and  took  no  heed  of  what  sort  they  were,  there 
were  therefore  more  dissolute  than  decent  among  them.    At 
that  time,  Seipio,  the  best  and  the  most  excellent  of  Roman 
senators  and  officers,  bewailed  his  hardships  to  the  Roman 
senators,  when  they  were   at  their  meeting,  [demanding] 
why  they  treated  him  so  unworthily  in  his  age ;  and  asked 
them,  why  they  would  not  remember  all  the  miseries  and 
the  toils  that  he  had  undergone  for  their  sake,  and  also  from 
necessity,  for  many  years  and  at  countless  times,  and  how  he 
had  saved  them  from  AnnibaTs  thraldom,   and  of  many 
another  nation ;  and  how  he  had  reduced  to  their  servitude 
all  Spain  and  all  Africa.  And  then,  on  that  same  night,  after 
the  day  on  which  he  had  spoken,  the  Romans  thanked  him 
for  all  his  toil  with  a  worse  reward  than  he  had  earned  from 
them,  when  they  smothered  and  suffocated  him  in  his  bed, 
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be  hip  lip  alec ;.  Gala  Romane  hpa  mag  eop  nu  tpupian.  pa 
ge  ppylc  lean  bybon  eoppum  )>am  jetpypej-tan  pitan;.  Dapa 
Gmiliup  aapejtep1  p«p  conpul.  6cna  pyp  apleop  up  ppa  bpab  3  ppa 
mycel  •}>  peapa  papa  manna  mihte  beon  eapbpa&pte.  Be  on  Lipape 
pape  m  pam  iglanbe.  pe  p«p  mht  p»p .  pop  p«pe  haete.  3  pop 
pam*  jrence ; .  lie  ealle  pa  clipu  pe  neah  paepe  p»  paepon.  pop- 
bupnen  to  ahpan.  *}  ealle  pa  pcipu  popmultan.  pe  peah  pam  pae 
papenbe  paepon;.  Le  ealle  pa  pxap.  pe  on  pam  pae  paepon. 
acpaelan  pop  paepe  haetan ; . 

Dapa  GDapcup  Flaccup  paep  conpul.  coman  gaepptapan  on 
Hpppice.  "3  aelc  uhc  poppcpupon  paep  pe  on  pam  lanbe  paep 
peaxenbep  3  gpopenbep;.  iEptep  pam  pe  hi  abpuncene 
paepan.  hi  peapp  peo  pae  up.  ;)  piftftan  maejt  eall  poppeapo"  *p  on 
pam  lanbe  paep.  je  manna,  je  nytena.  ge  pilbeop.  pop  ]>am 
pcence;. 


V. 

iEptep  pam  pe  Romana  bupuh  getimbpeb  pa&p  vi.  hunb 
pmtpum  3  xxuii.  papa  Luciup  ODella  3  Quintup  Flaminiuf2 
paepon  conpulap.  pa  gepeap'B  pam  pa  penatup.  f  man  ept  pceolbe 
timbpian  Eaptama;.  25c  paepe  llcan  niht  pe  man  on  baeg 
haepbe  pa  bupuh  mib  ptacum  gemepcob.  fpa  fpa  hi  hi  pa 
pujicean  polban.  pa  tugon  pulpap  pa  ptacan  up.  pa  popleton  hi 
f  peopc  poppam.  "j  lang  gemot  haepbon.  hpaepep  hit  tacnobe 
pe  pibbe  pe  unpbbe.  3  hi  hy  fpa- peak  ept  getimbpeban ; . 

On  paepe  tibe  GDetellup  pe  conpul  pop  on  Baleapip  f  lanb.  ~] 
opeppann  pa  picmgap  pe  on  f  lanb  hepgoban.  peah  pe  paepa 
lanbleoba  pela  poppupbe  I  * 


VI. 

iEptep  pam  pe  Romana  buph  getimbpeb  pa&p  vi.  hunb  pm- 
tpum 3  xxv  11.  Fauiup  pe  conpul  gemette  Betuitupan.  Iraiha 
cynmg.  ~)  hine  mib  lytlum  pultume  opepcom "  • 
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so  that  he  lost  his  life.  Alas,  Romans !  who  can  now  trust 
you,  when  you  so  rewarded  your  most  faithful  senator? 
"When  ^Emifius  and  Orestes  were  consuls,  the  fire  of  Etna 
flowed  up  so  broad  and  so  much,  that  few  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Lipari  could  remain  in  their  dwellings,  who 
were  there  that  night,  on  account  of  the.  heat  and  of  the 
stench .  Tea,  all  the  cliffs,  that  were  near  the  sea,  were  burnt 
to  ashes,  and  all  the  ships  were  consumed,  although  they 
were  sailing  on  the  sea.  Yea,  all  the  fishes,  that  were  in  the 
sea,  perished  from  the  heat. 

When  Marcus  Flaccus  was  consul,  locusts  came  into 
Africa,  and  every  morning  cropped  off  whatever  was  waxing 
and  growing  on  the  land.  After  they  were  drowned,  the  sea 
cast  them  up,  and  afterwards  almost  everything  perished 
that  was  on  the  land,  both  men  and  cattle,  and  also  the  wild 
animals,  by  reason  of  the  stench. 


V. 

After  the  city  of  Eome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
twenty-four  years,  when  Lucius  Metellus  and  Quintus 
Flamininus  were  consuls,  the  senate  decreed,  that  Carthage 
should  be  rebuilt.  But  on  the  same  night  of  the  day  on 
which  they  had  marked  the  city  out  with  stakes,  so  as  they 
wished  to  construct  it,  the  wolves  pulled  up  the  stakes; 
then,  because  of  that,  they  abandoned  the  work,  and  had  a 
long  consultation,  whether  it  betokened  peace  or  war ;  but, 
nevertheless,  they  rebuilt  it. 

At  that  time,  Metellus  the  consul  proceeded  to  the  Balearic 
islands,  and  overcame  the  pirates  who  plundered  in  those 
islands,  although  many  of  the  inhabitants  perished. 


VI. 

After  the  city  of  Eome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  years,  the  consul  Fabius  met  Bituitus,  king  of 
Gaul,  and,  with  a  small  force,  overcame  him. 
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vil 

JEptep  Jam  pe  Romana  buph  getmibpeb  p«p  vi.  hunb  pm- 
tpum  3  xxxv.  papa  8cipio  Napca  anb  Luciuf  Ealpupnrap  paepan 
conpulap.  Romane  punnon  pt^S  Iieopeopftan.  Numefta  cymnj  *♦ 
8e  ilea  Eeopeoptfa  p«p  GDecropupep  m«£.  Numepa  cynmjep.  3 
he  hine  on  hip  geogofte  unbeppeng.  3  hme  peban  bet.  3  l«pan 
mib  hip  tpam  punum.  3  pa  pe  cynmj  jepop.  he  bebeab  hip 
cpam  pinum  f  hi  p«p  picep  ftpibban  bael  IreopeopSan  peal- 
bon*.  Sc  poftan  pe  Spibba  ba&l  on  hif  gepealbe  pa&p.  he 
beppac  bejen  fa  punu.  oftepne  he  opploh.  oflepne  he  abpaepbe. 
-}  he  pftBan  jepohte  Romane  him  to  ppifce.  3  hi  penbon  Eal- 
pupnan  Bone  conpul  mib  him  mib  pypbe  • .  He  Eeopeoppa  je- 
ceapobe  mib  hip  peo  «t  pam  conpule.  f  he  pasp  jepmnep  lytel 
ouphteah !  *  ^Eptep  pam  Iieopeoptta  com  to  Rome.  3  bi^eflice 
geceapobe  to  Cam  penatum.  to  anum  3  to  amim.  j?  hi  ealle 
paepon  ymbe  hine  cpypypbije*.  Da  he  hme  hampeapb  op 
p«pe  bypij  penbe.  pa  ta&lbe  he  Romane.  3  hi  ppifle  bipmopobe 
mib  hip  pop  bum.  3  pa&be  f  man  nane  buph  ne  mihte  yo"  mib 
peo  geceapian.'  jip  hype  aenig  man  ceapobe ; .  Dasp  on  pam 
a&ptepan  geape  Romane  penbon  Rnilrap  Poptummp  pone  con- 
pul. mib  Lx.  M.  ongean  Ijeopeoftan ; .  peopa  jemittmcg  paep 
«t  Ealama  p«pe  bypij.  3  p«p  paepan  Romane  opeppunnen.  3 
piftSan  lytle  hpile  hi  genamon  ppm*  him  betpeonum.  3  pfttian 
maept  ealle  Hpppice  geeypbon  to  Jjeopeopoan  • .  -dEptep  pam 
Romane  penbon  ept  COetellup  mib  pypbe  ongean  Ijeopeopftan. 
3  he  pje  haepbe  «t  tpam  cyppum. ;)  «t  fcpibban  cyppe  he 
bebpap  Ireopeopt$an  on  Numeftian.  hip  ajen  lanb.  3  hme 
jenybbe  f  he  pealbe  Romanum  fcpeo  hunb  Jipla.  3  he  peah 
ptfttan  na  pe  tep  ne  hepgobe  on  Romane;.  Da  penbon  hi 
ept  GOapiup  }>one  conpul  ongean  Ereopeopoan.  a  ppa  lytijne.  3  a 
ppa  bpebenbne  ppa  he  pa&p. ;)  pop  to  anpe  bypig  jelicopt  pam  pe 
he  hi  abpecan  pohte ; .  He  pona  ppa  Eeopeopoa  ha&pbe  hip 
pulcum  to  pa&pe  bypig  gela&b  ongean  GOapiup.  fa  poplet  he 
GOapiup  $  pa&pten.  3  pop  to  obpum  paep  he  jeahpobe  f  Tteo- 
peop^an  jolb-hopb  y&j.  3  J611^5^  V9-  buph-leobe  f  hi  him 
eoban  on  hanb.  3  him  ajeapon  eall  f  hcjenbe  peoh.  f  f»p 
bmnan  pa&p  * .     Da  ne  jetpypobe  Ijeopeop^a  hip  ajenum  polce 
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VII. 

After  the  city  of  Borne  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years,  when  Scipio  Nasica  and  Lucius  Calpurnius 
were  consuls,  the  Romans  warred  against  Jugurtha,  king  of 
Numidia.  The  same  Jugurtha  was  the  son  of  Micipsa,  king  of 
Numidia,  and  he  adopted  him  in  his  youth,  and  ordered  him 
to  be  fed  and  taught  with  his  two  sons :  and  when  the  king 
died,  he  commanded  his  two  sons  to  give  a  third  part  of  his 
realm  to  Jugurtha.  But  when  the  third  part  was  in  his 
power,  he  deceived  both  the  sons,  one  he  slew,  the  other  he 
drove  away,  and  he  afterwards  applied  to  the  Romans  for 
protection ;  and  they  sent  the  consul  Calpurnius  with  him 
with  an  army.  But  Jugurtha  with  his  money  bribed  the 
consul,  so  that  he  performed  but  little  of  warfare.  After 
that,  Jugurtha  came  to  Rome,  and  secretly  bribed  the 
senators,  one  by  one,  so  that  they  were  all  vacillating  about 
him.  "When  he  returned  homewards  from  the  city,  he  re- 
proached the  Romans,  and  insulted  them  with  his  words,  and 
said,  that  no  city  could  be  bought  more  easily  with  money,  if 
any  one  were  inclined  to  buy  it.  In  the  following  year,  the 
Romans  sent  Aulus  Postumius,  the  consul,  with  sixty  thousand 
[men]  against  Jugurtha.  Their  meeting  was  at  the  city  of 
Calama,  and  there  the  Romans  were  overcome,  and  a  little 
while  after,  they  made  peace  between  them ;  and  afterwards, 
almost  all  Africa  turned  to  Jugurtha.  After  that,  the  Ro- 
mans again  sent  Metellus  with  an  army  against  Jugurtha, 
and  he  had  victory  on  two  occasions,  and,  on  the  third  occa- 
sion, he  drove  Jugurtha  into  Numidia,  his  own  land,  and 
compelled  him  to  give  the  Romans  three  hundred  hostages ; 
and  he  yet  afterwards  made  depredations  on  the  Romans. 
They  then  after  that  sent  the  consul  Marius  against  Ju- 
gurtha, [one]  ever  as  crafty  and  cunning  as  he  was ;  and 
[he]  proceeded  to  a  city  exactly  as  if  he  intended  to  besiege 
it.  But  as  soon  as  Jugurtha  had  led  his  force  to  that  city 
against  Marius,  he,  Marius,  then  abandoned  that  fortress, 
and  marched  to  another,  where  he  had  learned  that  Jugurtha's 
treasure  was,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  surrender  to 
him;  and  they  gave  up  to  him  all  the  treasure  that  was 
therein.     Jugurtha  then  did  not  trust  his  own  people  after 
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opep  }>«t.  ac  gepoptube  him  pits  Bohan.  GOaupitania  cynincge. 
3  he  him  com  to  rmb  miclum  man-pultume.  3  optpagbhce  on 
Romane  ptalobe.  oo*  hi  gecpaeban  polc-gepeoht  him  betpeo- 
num  *.  To  pam  gepeohte  hsepbe  Boho  Eeopeopttan  gebpoht 
to  pultume  Lx.  M.  gehopfebpa  buton  pe&an ; .  GDib  Romanum 
na&p  a&p  ne  priftan  ppa  heapb  gepeoht  ppa  paep  paep.  poppon  pe 
hi  pupbon  on  aelce  healpe  utan  bepangen.  3  heopa  eac  maept 
poppon  poppeapft.  pe  heopa  mitinc  pep  on  panbihtpe  bone,  f 
hi  pop  bupte  ne  mihtan  gepeon  hu  hi  hi  behealban  pceolban. 
to-eacon  }>am  hi  bepobe  aegoep  ge  ftwpT0  3e  lu&te.  3  ealne 
pone  b«g  p»pon  f  papenbe  08  mht*.  Da  on  mepgen  hi 
peepon  ^  ilce  bonbe.  3  ept  paepon  on  aelce  healpe  utan  bepang- 
en.  ppa  hi  aep  paepon.  3  }>a  hi  ppifcopt  tpeobe  hpaeftep  hi  apeg 
coman.  pa  gecpaeban  m  f  hi  pume  hi  beaeptan  paepebon,  3 
pume  ftupuh  ealle  pa  tpuman  utan  apuhtan.  gip  hi  mihton*. 
Da  hi  ppa  gebon  haepbon.  pa  com  an  pen  3  ppifte.  f  GDaupitame 
paepon  mib  pam  gepepgobe.  poppon  pe  heopa  pcylbap  paepon 
betogene  sub  ylpenban  hybum.  f  hi  heopa  peapa  pop  pam 
paetan  ahebban  mihte.  3  pop  pam  geplymebe  pupbon.  poppon 
pe  elpenbep  hyb  pyle  bpmcan  paetan  gehce  an  ppmge  beS-. 
Deep  peapfl  GOaupitania  opplagen  xl.  S.  3  1.  hunb  manna  > 
JEptep  pam  Boho  genam  ppitJ  prt5  Romanum.  3  him  Ijeo- 
peopftan  gebunbenne  ageap.  3  hine  man  bybe  ji$$an  on  capcepn. 
3  hip  tpegen  puna.  oft  hi  paep  ealle  acpselon  *. 


ym. 

J£ptep  pam  pe  Romane  buph  getimbpeb  paep  vu  hunb  pin- 
tpum  3  xhi.  papa  CDalhup  3  Qumtmup1  paepon  conpulaf .  Ro- 
mane gepuhton  prtS  Eimbpop.  3  pifc  Teutonap .  3  pitS  Xmbponop. 
pap  peoba  paepon  on  Ealhum.  3  pa&p  ealle  oppkgene  pupbon. 
buton  x.  mannum.  %  peep  xl.  m.  3  paep  pa&p  Romana  opjiagen 
hunb-eahtatig  5.  3  heopa  conpul  3  hip  tpegen  puna  %  JEptep 
pam  pa  ylcan  peoba  bepaetan  GOapiup  ftone  conpul  on  anum 
pa&ptene.  3  hit  lang  pppt  pa&p  aep  he  ut  papan  polbe  to  gepeohte. 
aep  him  man  paebe.  f  hi  polban  papan  on  Itaham.  Romana 
lanb  *  -     Xc  pittfSon  he  him  pop  to  ut  op  pam  paeptene.  pa  hi  hi 
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that,  but  associated  himself  with  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauri- 
tania, and  he  came  to  him  with  a  large  aid  of  men,  and  fre- 
quently stole  on  the  Bomans,  until  a  general  battle  was  re- 
solved on  between  them.  Eor  that  battle  Bocchus  had 
brought  to  the  aid  of  Jugurtha  sixty  thousand  horse  besides 
foot.  With  the  Bomans  there  was  not,  neither  before  nor 
since,  so  hard  a  fight  as  there  was,  because  they  were  sur- 
rounded on  every  side,  and  also  the  most  of  them  perished, 
because  their  meeting  was  on  a  samiy  down,  so  that  for  dust 
they  could  not  see  how  they  should  defend  themselves ;  be- 
sides which  they  were  annoyed  both  by  thirst  and  heat,  and 
all  that  day  they  were  enduring  that  until  night.  In  the 
morning  they  were  doing  the  same,  and  were  again  sur- 
rounded on  every  side,  as  they  had  been  before :  and  when 
they  were  most  doubting  whether  they  could  escape,  they 
resolved  that  some  should  protect  their  rear,  and  some,  if 
they  might,  fight  [their  way}  out  through  all  the  cohorts. 
When  they  had  so  done,  there  came  a  rain,  and  so  violently, 
that  the  Mauritanians  were  wearied  by  it,  because  their 
shields  were  covered  with  the  hides  of  elephants,  so  that  few 
of  them  could  raise  them,  in  consequence  of  the  wet,  and 
were,  therefore,  put  to  flight ;  because  an  elephant's  hide 
will  drink  water  as  a  sponge  does.  Of  the  Mauritanians 
there  were  slain  forty  thousand  one  hundred  men.  After 
that,  Bocchus  made  peace  with  the  Bomans,  and  delivered 
Jugurtha  to  them  bound,  and  he  was  afterwards  cast  into 
prison  and  his  two  sons,  until  they  there  all  perished. 


VIII. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  forty-two 
years,  when  ManliuB  and  Quintus  were  consuls,  the  "Rnm^ff 
fought  against  the  Cimbri,  and  against  the  Teutones,  and 
against  the  Ambrones  (these  nations  were  in  Gaul),  and 
all  were  there  slain,  except  ten  men,  that  was  forty  thousand1 ; 
and  of  the  Bomans  were  there  slain  eighty  thousand,  and 
their  consul  and  his  two  sons.  After  that,  these  same  nation* 
besieged  the  consul  Marius  in  a  fortress,  and  it  waa  a  long 
time  before  he  would  go  out  to  battle,  until  it  was  told  him 
that  they  would  go  into  Italy,  the  land  of  the  Bomans.    But 
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on  anpe  bune  geraetton.  fa  ma&nbe  f  »f  conpilef  pole  to  him 
heopa  fupft  fe  him  getenge  p»f .  fa  anbpypbe  he  him.  }  cpa&ft. 
6a$e  pe  magon  gep  eon.  on  ofcpe  healpe  uppa  p eonba.  hpeep  fe 
bpmca  hip  gelang.  fe  uf  nyhft  if.  ac  popfam  fe  hi  up  neap 
j-ynb.  pe  hi  ne  magon  buton  gepeohte  to-cuman1 ; .  Da&p 
h»pbon  Romana  pge.  3  f»p  p»f  EaUia  opplagen  tpa  hunb 
fupenba  3  heopa  labteop.  3  hunb-eahtatig  M.  gepangen ;. 


IX. 

iEptep  fam  fe  Romana  buph  getimbpeb  p»f  yi.  hunb  pin- 
tpum  ~]  xlv.  on  fam  pptan  geape  fe  GDapiuf  p»f  conpil.  3  eac 
fa  mib  Romana  p»f  pb  op  oftpum  polcum.  fa  ongunnon  Ro- 
mane  fa  m»ptan  pace  him  betpeonum  up-apropan.  feah  ic  hit 
nu  f ceoptlice  fecgan  fcyle.  cpaeft  Opopuf .  hpa  f roj*  opbppuman 
p»pon.  f  p»p  a&pept  OOapiuf  f e  conpil.  3  Luciup .  3  Spuleiuj*.  3 
Satupmnuf.  J  hi  abpa&pbon  GOetelluf  Cone  conpil  on  elf  eobe. 
fe  p»f  conpil  »p  OOapiuf  >  pit  p»f  fa  fpytte  opttincenbefam 
oopum  conpilum.  Pompeiufe  3  Eaton,  feah  f e  hi  mib  f»pe 
ppace  fam  abpaapbon  on  nanum  ft»le  beon  ne  mihtan.  hi  feah 
fuphtugon  f  hi  opplogon  Luciuf  3  Satupmnuf.  3  ept  pa&pan 
bibbenbe  f  GOetelluf  to  Rome  mojte.  ac  him  fa-gyt  CDapiuf  3 
Fupiuf  poppypnban.  3  him  fa  pftttan  fe  peonbfcipe  pa&f  be- 
tpeonum pexanbe.  feah  fe  hit  hi  openhce  cyftan  ne  bopftan. 
pop  f  «pa  f  enatum  ege ;  • 


X. 

;:  iEptep  fam  f e  Romana  buph  getimbpeb  paep  vi.  hunb  pm- 
tpum  "3  Lxi.  on  fam  vi.  geape  fe  Iuliuf  fe  Eafepe  paef  conpil. 
3  Luciuf  OOaptiuf .  peapft  opep  ealle  Italia  ungepephc  unpb.  3 
openhce  cu$  betuh  Iuliupe  }  Pompeiufe.  feah  hi  hit  «p  fpife 
him  betpeonum  bypnbon  ;•  Xnb  eac  on  Cam  geape  gepupbon 
mainge  punbop  on  manegum  lanbum  \  •  Xn  pa&f  f  man  gefeah 
fpylce  an  pypen  hpmeg  nopfcan  cumen.  mib  mycclum  fpegel- 
OSep  peapft  on  Tapentam  fa&pebypig.  aet  anpe  peopme.  fonnc 
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after  he  went  towards  them  out  of  the  fortress,  he  met  them 
on  a  down,  when  the  consul's  men  complained  to  him  of  their 
thirst,  which  was  oppressive  to  them;  whereupon  he  an- 
swered them  and  said :  "  We  can  easily  see,  on  the  other 
side  of  our  enemies,  where  the  drink  is  to  he  had  that  is 
nearest  to  us ;  hut  because  they  are  nearer  to  us,  we  cannot 
come  to  it  without  fighting."  The  Romans  there  had  victory, 
and  of  the  G-auls  there  were  slain  two  hundred  thousand  and 
their  leader,  and  eighty  thousand  taken. 

IX. 

* 

After  the  city  of  Rome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
forty-five  years,  in  the  fifth  year  that  Marius  was  consul,  and 
also  when  there  was  peace  with  the  Romans  from  other 
nations,  then  the  Romans  began  to  raise  the  greatest  strife 
among  themselves ;  though  I  shall  [but]  shortly  now  say, 
says  Orosius,  who  its  authors  were.  That  was,  in  the  first 
place,  the  consul  Marius,  and  Lucius,  and  Apuleius,  and 
Baturninus,  because  these  drove  the  consul  Metellus  into 
exile,  who  was  consul  before  Marius.  The  other  consuls 
then,  Fompey  and  Gato  taking  this  extremely  ill,  although 
they  could  stand  the  exile,  with  regard  to  his  banishment,  in 
no  stead,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  slaying  Lucius  and  Satur- 
ninus,  and  afterward  requested  that  Metellus  might  [return] 
to  Rome;  but  Marius  and  Eurius  still  forbade  it;  and  the 
enmity  between  them  was  afterwards  increased;  although 
they  durst  not  openly  manifest  it  for  fear  of  the  senate. 


I. 

After  the  city  of  Rome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
sixty-one  years,  in  the  sixth  year  that  Julius  Ca&sar  was 
consul,  and  Lucius  Marfcius,  there  was  over  all  Italy  unna- 
tural and  open  hostility  between  Julius  and  Pompey;  al- 
though they  had  previously  completely  concealed  it  between 
themselves.  And  also  in  that  year  many  wonders  happened 
in  many  lands.  One  was,  that  people  saw  as  if  a  fiery jring 
came  from  the  north,  with  a  great  sound.  The  second  was 
in  the  city  of  Arctium,  at  a  feast,  when  the  loaves  were 
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man  pa  hlapap  ppat  to  picgenne.  ponne  apn  p*p  blob  ut"- 
Daet  tSpibbe  p«p  |>  hit  hagolabe  begep  ■}  nihtep  opep  ealle  Ro- 
mane.  ^  on  oomma  pam  lanbe  peo  eonoe  tob»ppt.  j  panon  up 
paef  bypnenbe  pyp  pro"  p»p  heoponep.  3  man  gepeah  ppylce  kit 
psepe  an  gylben  hpincg  on  heoponum  bpabbpe  pomie  punne.  3 
p»p  ppam  pam  heopone  bpabienbe  nifcep  0$  pa  eonftan.  ■}  pvp 
ept  papenbe  pri5  p«p  heoponep ;  •  On  paepe  tabe  Ptcenbe  •£  pole. 
3  Ueptane.  3  GDappi.  -3  Peligni.  3  GDappocimi.  3  Sanuute.  3 
Lucani.  hi  ealle  gepeapti  him  betpeonom.  f  hi  polban  Romamna 
jeppican.  3  opplojon  Eamp  Sepuihup .  Romana  ealbopman.  pe 
paep  mib  a&penbum  to  him  ap enbeb  '.  •  On  )>am  bajum  apebban 
fa  nytena  "3  pa  hunbap  fe  paepan  on  8ommtum ;  •  ^Eptep 
pam  gepeahte  Pompeiup  pe  conpul  prt$  pa  pole.  3  geplymeb  peapp. 
■3  Iuhuf  fe  capepe  gepeaht  piti  GOappe  pam  polce.  3  geplymeb 
peapti.  3  pafce  paep  Iuhup  jepeaht  piC  8ommtum  3  pi$  Lucanum. 
•3  hi  geplymbe ;  •  ^£ptep  pam  hine  man  het  Eapepe  [  •  Da 
baeb  he  f  man  pone  tpiumphan  him  ongean  bpohte.  pa  penbe 
him  man  ane  blace  hacelan  on  jean  him.  on  bypmop  pop  tpi- 
umphan. 3  ept  hi  him  penbon  ane  tunecan.  pa  pe  hi  to- 
geheton.  f  he  eallep  buton  apmge  to  Rome  ne  com  \  •  iEptep 
pam  6illa  pe  conpul.  Pomperapep  gepepa.  gepeaht  pit*  Gpepnram 
pam  polce.  3  hi  geplymbe ;  •  iEptep  pam  gepeaht  Pomperap 
pit$  Plcentep  pam  polce.  "3  hi  geptymbe ;  •  Da  bpohtan  Romana 
pone  tpmmphan  ongean  Pompeiup  mib  micelpe  pyp'Spolnyppe. 
pop  pam  lytlan  pige  pe  he  pa  h«pbe.  3  nolbon  Iulrape  nanne 
peopftpcipe  bon.  peah  he  mapan  baebe  gebon  haepbe.  buton  ane 
tunican.  3  heopa  gepmn  mib  pam  ppioe  gepettan>  JEptep 
pam  Iulmp  ^j  Pompeiup  abpa&con  Xpculum  pa  buph  on  GOaeppum. 
■3  paep  opplogon  ehtatyne  M. ;  •  ^Eptep  pam  gepeaht  8iUa  pe  con- 
pul pi$  Sommtum.  3  heopa  opploh  xvin.  M.  *  • 


XI. 

iGptep  pam  pe  Romana  buph  getimbpeb  paep  yi.  hunb  ptn- 
tpum  "3  Lxn.  Roman?  penbon  Sdlan  pone  conpul  on  jean  (Be- 
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scored  for  eating,  there  ran  blood  out.  The  third  was,  that 
it  hailed  day  and  night  over  all  the  Boman  [territory],  and 
in  the  Samnites'  land  the  earth  burst  asunder,  and  thence 
fire  burnt  up  to  the  heavens,  and  there  was  seen  as  it  were  a 
golden  ring  in  the  heavens,  broader  than  the  sun,  and  ex- 
tending itself  from  the  heavens  down  to  the  earth,  and  after- 
wards returned  towards  the  heavens.  At  that  time,  the 
nation  of  the  Ficentes,  and  the  Yestini,  and  the  Marsi,  and 
the  Peligni,  and  the  Marrucini,  and  the  Samnites;  and  the 
Lucani,  all  agreed  together  that  they  would  revolt  from  the 
[Romans,  and  slew  Caius  Servilius,  the  Roman  praetor,  who 
had  been  sent  to  them  with  messages.  In  those  days,  the 
cattle  became  mad,  and  the  dogs  that  were  with  the  Sam- 
nites. After  that,  the  consul  Pompey  fought  against  those 
nations  and  was  put  to  flight;  and  Julius  Caesar  fought 
against  the  nation  of  the  Marsi,  and  was  put  to  flight ;  and 
shortly  after  Julius  fought  against  the  Samnites  and  against 
the  Lucani  and  put  them  to  flight.  After  that  they  named 
him  Ccesar.  He  then  demanded  that  the  triumph  should 
be  brought  to  meet  him,  when  they  sent  him  a  black 
mantle,  as  an  insult,  instead  of  a  triumph ;  and  afterwards 
they  sent  him  a  toga,  which  they  had  promised,  so  that  he 
did  not  come  to  Rome  altogether  without  honour.  After 
that,  Sylla,  the  consul,  the  companion  of  Pomney,  fought 
against  the  people  of  JSsernia,  and  put  them  to  flight.  After 
that,  Pompey  fought  against  the  nation  of  the  Ficentes,  and 
put  them  to  flight.  The  Romans  then  brought  the  triumph  to 
meet  Pompey,  with  great  honour,  for  that  little  victory  that 
he  had  had,  and  would  not  do  any  honour  to  Julius,  although 
he  had  done  a  greater  deed,  except  a  toga,  and  therewith 
greatly  confirmed  their  [mutual]  hostility.  After  that, 
Julius  and  Pompey  took  the  town  of  Asculum  from  the 
Marsi,  and  there  slew  eighteen  thousand.  After  that,  the 
consul  Sylla  fought  against  the  Samnites,  and  slew  eighteen 
thousand  of  them. 


XI. 

After  the  city  of  Rome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
sixty-two  years,  the  Romans  sent  the  consul  Sylla  against 
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tpjbatip  Paptha  cynmcge ;  •  Da  oppuhte  f  GDaprape  pam  con- 
pile.  Iuhupep  eame.  f  man  f  jepinn  him  betaecean  nolbe.  } 
baeb  f  man  him  pealbe  }>one  peopoftan  conpulatum.  -3  eac  % 
gepinn.  poppon  hit  paep  peap  mib  heom  -f  man  ymbe  xn.  monafi 
bybe  alcef  conpulep  petl  anum  pyle  hyppe  ponne  hit  aep  paep  '• 
£>a  8illa  geahpobe  on  hpylc  gepab  OOapiuj*  com  to  Rome,  he  pa 
hpaeblice  mib  eallpe  hif  Fypbe  pio"  Romepeapb  papenbe  paep.  3 
GOapiup  bebpap  into  Romebypig  mib  eallum  hif  poke.  3  hme 
pBBon  pa  buph-leobe  gepengon  -3  gebunbon.  3  hine  prison  pohton 
SiUan  agipan  ;•  'Re  he  pleah  paepe  llcan  nihte  op  pam  benbum 
pe  hme  man  on  bag  gebenbe.  3  pifcoon  pleah  puS  opep  p  ae  on 
Rpppicam.  paep  hif  pultum  maept  paep.  3  paSe  epc  paep  cyppenbe 
pio"  Romepeapb  \  •  Pun  paepon  tpegen  conpulap  on  pultume. 
Einna  -3  Septoprap.  pa  paepon  pinole  aelcep  ypelep  opbpmiman  > 
3  pa$e  paep  pe  pa  penatup  gehypbon.  f  ODapiup  to  Rome 
nealaehte.  hi  ealle  utplugon  on  Epeaca  lanb  aeptep  Sillan  3 
aeptep  Pompempe.  pybep  hi  pa  mib  pypbe  gepapene  paepon;- 
Da  paep  8illa  mib  mycelpe  geopnpulneppe  papenbe  op  Epecum 
pio"  Romepeapb.  "3  pio"  GOapiup  heapblice  gepeoht  ftupuhteah.  "3 
hine  geplymbe.  -3  ealle  opploh  binnon  Romebypij  pe  GDaprape 
on  pultume  paepon ;  •  Rafte  paep  ealle  pa  conpulap  paepon  beabe 
buton  tpam.  GOapiup  3  8illa  gepopan  him  pylp.  3  Einna  paep 
opplagen  on  Smypna.  Xpia  bypig.  3  Septopmp  paep  opplagen  on 
Ippania  [  • 

Da  unbeppeng  Pompeiup  Paptha  gepmn.  poppon  GDetpibatep 
heopa  cyning  teah  him  to  pa  laeppan  Spam  3  eall  Epeaca  lanb. 
ac  hme  Pompeiup  op  eallum  pam  lanbe  aplymbe.  3  hine  bebpap 
on  Xpmenie.  "3  him  aeptep  pyhgenbe  paep  oft  hine  oftpe  men 
opplogon.  3  genybbe  Rpchelaup  pone  labteop.  f  he  paep  hip  un- 
beppeop ;  •  pit  ip  nu  ungelypebhc  to  pecgenne.  cpaeft  Opopup. 
hpaet  on  pam  gepinne  poppeapft.  f  hi  paepon  bpeogenbe  xl.  pin- 
tpa  aep  hit  geenbob  beon  mihte.  aeg5ep  ge  on  peobe  pophep- 
gunge.  ge  on  cymnga  phhtum.  ge  on  hungpe  *  • 

Da  Pompeiup  hampeapb  paep.  pa  nolban  pa  lanb  f  paepten 
alypan  aet  piepupalem.  him  paepon  on  pultume  xxu.  cymnga;* 
Da  het  Pompeiup  f  man  j>  paepten  bpaece.  "3  onpuhte  baegep. "] 
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Mithridates,  king  of  the  Parthians.  Then  Marius  the 
consul,  the  uncle  of  Julius,  took  it  ill  that  they  would  not 
commit  that  war  to  him,  and  demanded  that  a  seventh  con- 
sulate should  he  given  to  him,  and  also  that  war ;  because  it 
was  a  custom  with  them,  that  after  a  twelvemonth  they 
raised  the  seat  of  every  consul  higher  by  a  cushion  than  it 
was  before.  When  Sylla  was  informed  with  what  design 
Marius  had  come  to  Borne,  he  instantly  marched  towards 
Borne  with  all  his  army,  and  drove  Marius  into  the  city  of 
Borne  with  all  his  people ;  and  the  citizens  afterwards  seized 
and  bound  him,  and  afterwards  resolved  on  delivering  him  to 
Sylla.,  But  he  fled  in  that  same  night  from  the  bonds  with 
which  they  had  bound  him  in  the  day ;  and  afterwards  fled 
south  over  the  sea  to  Africa,  where  his  greatest  support  was ; 
and  quickly  again  turned  towards  Borne.  Two  of  the  consuls 
were  his  supporters,  Cinna  and  Sertorius,  who  were  ever 
authors  of  every  evil.  And  immediately  after  the  senate 
heard  that  Marius  was  approaching  Borne,  they  all  fled  out 
to  the  land  of  Greece,  after  Sylla  and  after  Pompey,  whither 
they  had  then  proceeded  with  an  army.  Thereupon  Sylla 
with  great  diligence  proceeded  from  Greece  towards  Borne, 
and  fought  obstinate  battles  against  Marius,  and  put  him 
to  flight,  and  slew  within  the  city  of  Borne  all  who  had  been 
in  aid  of  Marius.  Immediately  after,  all  the  consuls  died 
save  two.  Marius  and  Sylla  died  voluntarily,  and  Cinna  was 
slain  at  Smyrna,  a  city  of  Asia ;  and  Sertorius  was  slain  in 
Spain. 

Pompey  then  undertook  the  Parthian  war,  because  Mithri- 
dates, their  king,  had  taken  to  himself  the  Lesser  Asia,  and 
all  the  land  of  the  Greeks ;  but  Pompey  made  him  flee  from 
all  that  land,  and  drove  him  into  Armenia,  and  pursued  him, 
until  other  men  slew  him ;  and  he  compelled  Archelaus,  the 
general,  to  be  his  underling.  It  is  now  incredible  to  say, 
says  Orosius,  how  many  perished  in  that  war,  which  they 
endured  for  forty  years,  oefore  it  could  be  ended,  as  well 
through  the  devastation  of  nations,  the  slaughters  of  kings, 
and  hunger. 

When  Pompey  was  [on  his  way]  homewards,  those  nations 
would  not  deliver  up  the  fortress  at  Jerusalem.  They  were 
supported  by  twenty-two  kings.  Then  Pompey  commanded 
the  fortress  to  be  taken,  and  fought  against  it  by  day,  and 
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nmtep  pmble  onkeg  roptep  o8pe  unpepige.  *)  f  pole  mib  pam 
aftpytan.  J  hi  him  on  hanfo  eoban  ymbe  Spy  monfcap  paep  pe  hi 
man  aep  oejan;.  D»p  p»p  Iubea  opplajen  xm.  M.  }  man 
topeapp  pone  peafl  nyftep  08  pone  jpunb.  3  man  laebbe  Kpipto- 
bulup  co  Rome  gebunbenne.  pe  p»p  asgfcp  je  heopa  cyning  je 
heopa  bipceop  > 


xn. 

JEfcep  pam  pe  Romebuph  getnnbpeb  p«p  vi.  hunb  pintpum 
3  Lxvu.  Romane  gepealbon  Eaiupe  Iuhup  peopon  legion  topon^ 
he  fceolbe  pp  pmtep  pinnan  on  IraUie;. 

iEptep  pam  pe  he  hi  opeppunnen  hsepbe.  he  pop  on  Bp^t- 
tonie  f  ljlanb.  3  piti  pa  Bpyttap  gepeahc.  3  geplymeb  peapo*  on 
pam  lanbe  pe  man  hast  Eentlanb  ;•  Rafte  peep  he  gepeaht  pro* 
pa  Bpyctap  epc  on  Irentlanbe.  3  hi  pupbon  aplymebe.  peopa 
ftpibbe  gepeoht  p»p  neah  p&pe  ea  pe  man  h«t  Temepe.  neah 
pam  popba  pe  man  ha&t  pehngapopb ;  •  JSptep  pam  gepeohte 
him  eobe  on  hanb  pe  cynmj  3  pa  buphpape.  pe  pa&pon  on  Eypn- 
ceaptpe.  3  pfcfcon  ealle  pe  on  pam  ljlanbe  paspon  > 

JEptep  pam  Iuhup  pop  Co  Rome.  3  b»b  f  him  man  bpohte 
pone  epiumphan  ongean.  pa  bebubon  hi  him.  f  he  come  nub 
peapum  mannum  to  Rome.  3  eame  hip  pultum  beaaptan  him 
lete ; .  35c  pa  he  hampeapb  pop.  him  coman  ongean  pa  "Spy 
ealbopmenn  pe  him  on  pultume  pwpon.  3  him  pa&bon  f  hi  pop 
hip  tiingum  abpaepbe  paspon.  3  eac  f  ealle  pa  legian.  pe  pa&pon 
on  Romane  anpealbe.  psepon  Pomperape  on  pultume  gepealb.  *}> 
he  pe  paspthepe  gepinn  mihte  habban  pi$  hme ; .  Da  penbe  ept 
iuhup  to  hip  agenum  polce.  3  pepenbe  ma&nbe  pa  unape  pe  man 
him  buton  gepyphton  bybe.  3  ppioopt  papa  manna  pe  pop  hip 
ftmgum  poppupbon.  3  he  him  appeon  to  pppan  pa  peopon  legian 
pe  propon  on  8ulmone  pam  lanbe  * . 

Da  Pompeiup  3  Eato  3  ealle  pa  penatup  f  jeh^pbon. 
pa  popan  hi  on  Epeacap.  3  micelne  pultum  gegabepoban 
on  Thpaci  uaape  bune;.  Da  pop  Iuhup  to  Rome.  3 
tobpaec  heopa  mabm-hup.  3  eall  geba&lbe  f  paepinne  pa&p ; . 
Daet  lp  unalypebhc  to  pecganne.    cpa*o*  Opopiup.   hpa&t  pa&p 
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by  night,  one  after  another,  unwearied  pressed  it,  and 
thereby  so  harassed  the  people,  that  they  surrendered  to 
him  three  months  after  they  had  first  invested  it.  There 
were  thirteen  thousand  Jews  slain,  and  the  walls  were  cast 
down  to  the  ground ;  and  Aristobulus  was  led  bound  to  Borne, 
who  was  both  their  king  and  their  priest. 


xn. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
years,  the  Romans  gave  Cains  Julius  seven  legions,  that  he 
might  war  five  years  in  Gaul. 

After  he  had  overcome  them,  he  proceeded  to  the  island  of 
Britain,  and  fought  against  the  Britons,  and  was  put  to  flight 
in  the  land  that  is  called  Xentland.  Soon  after,  he  again 
fought  against  the  Britons  in  Kentland,  and  they  were  put 
to  flight.  Their  third  battle  was  near  the  river  that  is  called 
Thames,  near  the  ford  that  is  called  Wallingford.  After  that 
battle,  the  king  surrendered  to  him,  and  the  inhabitants  that 
were  in  "  Cyrnceaster,"  and  afterwards  all  who  were  in  the 
island. 

After  that,  Julius  went  to  Borne,  and  demanded  the  triumph 
to  be  brought  to  meet  him;  whereupon  they  commanded 
him  that  he  should  come  to  Borne  with  few  men,  and  leave 
the  whole  of  his  force  behind  him.  But  as  he  was  proceeding 
homewards,  there  came  to  meet  him  the  three  senators  who 
were  his  supporters,  and  said  to  him,  that  they,  on  his  ac- 
count, had  been  driven  away ;  and  also,  that  all  the  legions, 
that  were  in  the  power  of  the  Romans,  had  been  given  to  aid 
Fompey,  that  he  might  have  the  securer  contest  with  him. 
Julius  thereupon  returned  to  his  own  army,  and,  weeping, 
complained  of  the  dishonour  that  had  been  so  undeservedly 
done  him,  and  chiefly  [on  account]  of  those  men  who  had 
perished  for  his  sake :  and  he  afterwards  enticed  to  him  the 
seven  legions  that  were  in  the  land  of  Sulmo. 

When  Pompey,  and  Cato,  and  all  the  senators  heard  that* 
they  went  to  the  Greeks,  and  gathered  a  large  force  in  the 
mountain  of  Thrace.  Then  Julius  marched  to  Borne,  and 
broke  open  their  treasury,  and  divided  all  that  was  therein. 
It  is  incredible  to  say,  says  Orosius,  how  much  there  was  of 
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ealler  peer:-  Mfcep  pam  he  pop  to  ODarpliam  f  lanb.  3 
p»p  let  flpeo  legian  beaeptan  him.  to  flon  •}>  hi  f  pole 
to  him  gen^bbon.  3  he  pylp  mib  pam  oflpum  b»le  pop  on 
Ifpame.  p»p  Pompeiupep  legian  p&pon  mib  hip  flpim  latteopum. 
"5  he  hi  ealle  to  him  genybbe;.  jEptep  pam  he  pop  on 
Epeacalanb.  p»p  hip  Pompeiup  on  anpe  bune  onbab  mib  xxx. 
cynm^an.  buton  hip  agenum  pultume;.  Da  pop  Pompeiup 
p»p  ODapcellup  jraep.  Iuhupep  labteop.  3  hine  opploh  mib  eallum 
hip  polce  • .  ^ptep  pam  Iuhup  bep&t  Topquatup.  Pompeiupep 
latteop.  on  anum  pseptene.  }  him  Pompeiup  »ptep  pop.  p«p 
peapfl  Iuhup  geptymeb.  3  hip  polcep  pela  popplagen.  poppam  pe 
him  man  peaht  on  tpa  healpa.  on  oflpe  healpe  Pompeiup.  on 
oflpe  healpe  pe  labteop ;.  Siflflan  pop  Iuhup  on  Theppaham.  3 
p«p  hip  pultum  gegabepabe ; .  Da  Pompeiup  f  gehypbe.  pa 
pop  he  him  a&ptep  mib  ungemethcum  pultume.  he  ha&pbe 
hunb-eahtatig  cooptana.  f  pe  nu  tpuman  hatafl.  f  p«p  on 
]>am  bagum  pp  hunb  manna.  ]anM.  pip  eall  he  h»pbe  buton 
hip  agenum  pultume.  3  butan  Eatone  hip  gepepan.  3  buton 
papa  penatupep ; .  Xnb  Iulmp  hsepbe  hunb-eahtatig  cooptana ; . 
Peopa  s&gflep  hsepbe  hip  pole  on  flpim  heapum.  3  hi  pjlpe 
pa&ponon  pain  mibmeptan.  3  pa  oflpe  on  tpam  healpa  heopa  *. 
Da  Iuhup  hsepbe  a&nne  psepa  bsela  geplymeb.  pa  clypobe 
Pompeiup  him  to  ymbe  Romane  ealbe  gecpjfopa&bene.  peah  pe 
hi  p^lp  gelseptan  ne  pohte.  Cepepa.  gepepa.  gemyne  f  flu  upe 
gepeppsebenne  3  cpybpa&benne  to  lange  ne  opepbpa&c ; .  Da 
anbpeapbe  he  him.  3  cp&fl.  On  pumepe  tibe  flu  p»pe  mm  ge- 
pepa.  j  poppam  pe  flu  nu  ne  eapt.  me  lp  eall  leopopt  *f  fle  lp 
laflopt ; .   Daet  p»p  peo  gecpybpseben  pe  Romane  gepet  hsepbon. 

^  heopa  nan  oflepne  on  flone  anbphtan  ne  ploge.  p»p  paep  hi 
1  »t  gepeohtum  gemetton ; .  Mpzeji  pam  popbum  Pompeiup 
peapfl  geplymeb  mib  eallum  hip  polce.  3  he  pylp  piflflan  oflpleah 
on  Spam  mib  hip  pipe.  3  mib  hip  beapnum.  3  p^flflon  he  pop  on 
^jyptum.  3  hip  pultumep  ba&b  aet  Phtolomeupe  pam  cymnge. 
-j  pafle  p»p  pe  he  to  him  com.  he  him  het  f  heapub  op- 
aceoppan.  3  hit  pyflflon  het  Iuhupe*onpenbon.  3  hip  hpmg  mib  * . 
Sc  pa  man  hit  to  him  bpohte.  he  y»y  menenbe  pa  baebe  mib 
miclum  pope,  poppon  he  paep  ealpa  manna  milbheoptapt  on 
pam  bagum;.  Mytep  pam  Phtolomeup  gehebbe  pypbe  pifl 
luhupe.  3  eall  hip  pole  peapfl  geplymeb.  3  he  pylp  gepangen.  3 
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it  all.  After  that  he  proceeded  to  the  land  of  Marseilles, 
and  there  left  three  legions  behind  him,  that  he  might  reduce 
that  people  to  subjection,  and  he  himself,  with  the  other 
part,  proceeded  to  Spain,  where  Pompey' s  legions  were  with 
his  three  generals,  and  he  subjected  them  all  to  him.  After 
that  he  proceeded  to  Greece,  where  Pompey  awaited  him  on 
a  mountain,  with  thirty  kings  besides  his  own  force.  Pompey 
then  marched  to  where  Marcellus,  Julius'  general,  was,  and 
slew  him  with  all  his  army.  After  that,  Julius  besieged 
Torquatus,  Pompey' s  general,  in  a  fortress,  and  Pompey  pro- 
ceeded after  him :  there  was  Julius  put  to  flight,  and  many 
of  his  people  slain,  because  they  fought  on  both  sides  of  him, 
on  one  side  Pompey,  on  the  other  the  general.  Julius  then 
marched  into  Thessaly,  and  there  gathered  his  force.  When 
Pompey  heard  that,  he  marched  after  him  with  an  immense 
force :  he  had  eighty  cohorts,  which  we  now  call  trutnm, 
which  in  those  days  were  of  a  thousand  Ave  hundred  men : 
all  this  he  had  besides  his  own  force,  and  besides  [that  of] 
Cato,  His  associate,  and  besides  that  of  the  senate.  And 
Julius  had  eighty  cohorts.  Each  of  them  had  his  force  in 
three  bodies,  and  they  themselves  were  in  the  middlemost, 
and  the  others  on  the  two  sides  of  them.  When  Julius  had 
put  one  of  the  bodies  to  flight,  Pompey  called  to  him  about 
the  old  Roman  compact,  although  he  himself  did  not  think 
of  observing  it :  "  Comrade,  comrade,  remember  that  thou  do 
not  too  long  infringe  our  old  fellowship  and  covenant." 
Thereupon  he  answered  him,,  and  said:  "At  one  time  thou 
wast  my  comrade,  and  because  thou  art  not  [so]  now,  that  is 
most  desirable  to  me  that  is  most  hateful  to  thee."  This 
was  the  compact  that  the  Romans  had  established,  that  none 
of  them  should  strike  another  in  the  face,  wherever  they  met 
in  battles.  After  those  words,  Pompey  was  put  to  flight 
with  all  his  army ;  and  he  himself  afterwards  fled  into  Asia 
with  his  wife  and  his  children,  and  afterwards  he  went  to 
Egypt,  and  asked  aid  of  Ptolemy  the  king.  And  soon  after 
he  came  to  him,  he  commanded  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  and 
afterwards  sent  to  Julius,  and  his  ring  with  it.  But  when  it 
was  brought  to  him,  he  bewailed  the  deed  with  much  weep- 
ing;  because  he  was  of  all  men  the  most  compassionate  in 
those  days.  After  that,  Ptolemy  led  an  army  against  Julius, 
and  all  his  people  were  put  to  flight,  and  he  himself  cap- 
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ealle  pa  men  Iukup  het  opplean.  pe  aec  paepe  lape  psepan  f  man 
Pompeiuf  opploh.  j  lie  ppa-peah  eft  poplet  Phtolomeup  to 
hip  nice  ;•  -JSptep  pam  Iukup  gepeaht  pit$  Phtolomeup  ppipa. 
3  aet  aelcon  cyppe  pige  h»pbe  ;. 

JEptep  pam  gepeohte  ealle  €jypci  pupbon  Iuliup  e  unbep- 
peopap.  3  he  him  p^Soon  hpeapp  to  Rome.  *]  ept  pette  penatuj-. 
•3  hine  pjlpne  man  gepette  ^  he  paep  hyppe  ponne  conpuL  *p 
hi  hetan  tictatop;.  JEptep  pam  he  pop  on  Xpppice  septep 
Eatone  pam  conpile;.  Da  he  f  geahpobe.  pa  laepbe  he  hip 
punu  f  he  him  ongean  pope,  3  hine  him  to  ppifte  gepohte. 
poppon.  cp»D  he.  pe  ic  pat.  |>  nan  ppa  gob  man  ne  leopafc  ppa 
he  if  on  pippon  life.  peah  pe  he  me  py  pe  laftopta.  3  poppon 
ic  ne  m»g  pnban  set  me  pylpum.  f  ic  hine  »ppe  gepeo ;. 

Myceji  pam  popbe  he  eobe  to  psepe  bupge  peallum.  3  pleah 
ut  opep.  f  he  eall  tobaepjt;.  Kc  pa  Iuhup  to  p»pe  bypig 
com.  he  him  p»p  ppifce  maenenbe  f  he  to  him  cuco  ne  com.  3 
■}>  he  ppylcon  beatte  ppealt;.  iEptep  pam  Iuhup  gepeaht  yii 
Pompeiupep  genepon.  3  pitt  manige  hip  magap.  3  he  hi  ealle 
opploh.  3  prifton  to  Rome  pop.  3  p*p  p»p  ppa  anbpypne.  ^  him 
man  bybe  peopep  pifcon  pone  tpiumphan  pa  he  ham  com*. 
Sritttan  he  pop  on  Ippame.  3  gepeaht  pi$  Pompeiupep  tpam 
punum.  3  p»p  p»p  hip  pole  ppa  ppifce  popplagen.  ]*  he  pime 
hpile  penbe  f  man  hine  gepon  pceolbe.  3  he  pop  tS«pe 
onbpaebinge  paep  pe  ppifcop  on  f  pepob  ppang.  poppon  pe 
him  paep  leoppe  •)>  hine  man  opploge.  ponne  hine  man  ge- 
bunbe*. 

ifiptep  pam  he  com  to  Rome.  3  ealle  pa  gepetnyppa  pe  paep 
to  ptpange  paepon  3  to  heapbe.  he  hi  ealle  gebybe  leohtpan  } 
kttpan.  hit  pa  eallum  pam  penatum  op&ncenbum.  "3  pam  con- 
pulum.  f  he  heopa  ealban  gepetnyppa  tobpecan  polbe.  ahleopon 
pa  ealle.  3  hme  mib  heopa  met-peaxom  oppticebon  on  heopa 
gemot-epne ; .     Dapa  punba  paep  xxvn.  *  . 


xin. 

iEptep  pam  pe  Romana  buph  getunbpeb  p»p  vu.  hunb 
pmtpum  3  Lx.  peng  Octavianup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  heopa 
unftancep.  aeptep  Iuhupep  plege  hip  maegep.  poppon  pe  hine 
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tured ;  and  Julius  commanded  all  the  men  to  be  slain  who 
were  of  the  counsel  for  slaying  Pompey ;  and  he,  neverthe- 
less, dismissed  Ptolemy  again  to  his  kingdom.  After  that 
Julius  fought  thrice  against  Ptolemy,  and  at  every  time  had 
victory. 

After  that  war,  all  the  Egyptians  were  subdued  by  Julius; 
and  he  afterwards  returned  to  Borne,  and  re-established  the 
senate,  and  appointed  himself  to  be  higher  than  consul,  what 
they  called  a  dictator.  After  that  he  proceeded  to  Africa 
after  the  consul  Cato.  When  he  [Cato]  heard  that,  he  ad- 
vised his  son  to  go  to  meet  him,  and  sue  to  him  for  peace : 
"  Because,"  said  he,  "  I  know  that  so  good  a  man  as  he  is 
lives  not  in  this  life,  although  to  me  he  is  the  most  hostile, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  ever  to  see  him." 

After  that  speech,  he  went  to  the  city  walls,  and  flew  out 
over  them,  so  that  he  was  all  burst  to  pieces.  But  when  Julius 
came  to  the  city,  he  greatly  grieved  that  he  had  not  come  to 
him  alive,  and  that  he  had  died  by  such  a  death.  After  that, 
Julius  fought  against  the  nephews  of  Pompey,  and  against 
many  of  his  kin,  and  he  slew  them  all,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  Borne,  and  was  there  in  such  veneration,  that  they, 
granted  him  the  triumph  four  times  after  he  came  home. 
Afterwards  he  proceeded  to  Spain  and  fought  against  Pom- 
pey's  two  sons,  and  there  his  army  was  so  slaughtered,  that 
he  for  some  time  thought  he  should  be  captured,  and,  by 
reason  of  that  dread,  he  the  more  pressed  into  the  [hostile] 
army,  because  it  was  to  him  more  desirable  to  be  slain  than 
bound. 

After  that  he  came  to  Borne,  and  all  the  laws  there  that 
were  too  Bevere  and  too  hard,  he  made  lighter  and  milder. 
All  the  senate  then  and  the  two  consuls  taking  it  ill  that  he 
would  destroy  their  old  laws,  all  rushed  upon  him,  and 
stabbed  him  with  their  daggers  in  their  senate-house.  The 
wounds  were  twenty-seven. 


xni. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
Octavianus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  with- 
out their  concurrence,  after  the  slaying  of  Julius  his  kins- 
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haepbe  Iuliuf  him  aep  mib  geppitum  gepaeptnob.  ]wt  be  aeptep 
him  to  eallum  hip  geptpeonum  penge.  poppon  pe  he  hine  pop 
maegpaebene  gelaepbe  3  getybe  3  he  ryppon  1111.  gepeoht  pel 
cynehce  gepeaht  "3  ftuphteah.  ppa  ppa  Iuhup  hip  maeg  bybe  aep. 
an  pitt  Pompeiup .  o$ep  pi$  Xntoniup  pone  conpul.  ftpibbe  pits 
Lappiup.  people  pit5  Lepibup.  peah  pe  he  pafce  paep  hip  ppeonb 
pypbe.  3  he  eac  gebybe  f  Rntomup  hip  ppeonb  peaptt.  f  he  hip 
bohtop  pealbe  Octaviane  to  pipe.  3  eac  f  Octavianup  pealbe  hip 
ppeoptop  ffntoniupe ; . 

Sritttan  him  geteah  Xntoniup  to  gepealbe  ealle  Spam;. 
iEptep  )nm  he  poplet  Octavianupep  ppeoptep.  3  him  pylpum 
onbeab  gepinn.  3  opene  peonbpcipe.  *]  he  him  het  to  pipe  ge- 
peccean  Eleopatpan  pa  cpene.  }>a  haepbe  Iubup  aep.  "3  hipe 
poppam  haepbe  gepealb  eall  Gjypta;.  Rafte  paep  Octavianup 
gelaebbe  pypbe  pits  Xntonrap.  "3  hme  patte  geplymbe  paep  pe  hi 
togaebepe  coman ; .  D»p  ymbe  Bpeo  mht  hi  gepuhton  ut  on 
pae;.  Octavianup  haepbe  xxx.  pcipa  3  cc.  )>apa  micelpa 
ftpypebpena.  on  pam  paepon  papenbe  eahta  legian.  -3  Sntomup 
haepbe  hunb-eahtatig  pcipa.  on  )>am  paepan  papenbe  x.  legian. 
poppon  ppa  micle  ppa  he  laep  haepbe.  ppa  micle  hi  paepon  bete- 
pan  "3  mapan.  poppon  hi  paepon  ppa  gepopht.  f  hi  man  ne 
mihte  mib  mannum  opephlaeptan.  f  hi  naepan  tyn  pota  heage 
bupan  paetepe;.  Daet  gepeoht  peapft  ppitSe  maepe.  peah  pe 
Octavianup  pge  haepbe.  paep  Xntoniupep1  polcep  paep  opplagen 
xu.  M.  3  Deopatpa  hip  open  peaptt  gejdymeb.  ppa  hi  togaebepe 
coman  mib  hipe  hepe ;  •  iEptep  Jam  Octavianup  gepeaht  pi$ 
Sntomup  "3  pitf  ELeopatpan.  -3  hi  geplymbe.  f  paep  on  paepe 
tibe  kal.  Hguptup.  3  on  pam  baege  pe  pe  hatati  hlapmaeppan  • . 
Siftbon  paep  Octavianup  S^uptup  haten.  pop)>on  )>e  he  on  paepe 
tibe  pge  haepbe ;  •  iEptep  pam  Sntomup  }  Heopatpa  haepbon 
gegabepab  pciphepe  on  pam  Reaban  pae.  ac  fa  him  man  paebe 
^p  Octavianup  pybeppeapb  paep.  J>a  gecypbe  eall  f  pole  to 
Octavianupe.  3  hi  pylpe  oSplugon  to  anum  lytlum  pepobe  [ . 
peo  fa  Eleopatpa  het  abelpan  hype  bypigenne.  "3  paep  on-innan 
eobe.  pa  heo  paepon  gelegen  paep.  pa  het  heo  mman  up  nahp 
pa  naebpan. "3  bon  to  hipe  eapme.  f  heo  hi  abite.  poppon  pe 
paepe  naebpan  gecynb  ip  ftaet  aelc  uht  paep  pe  heo  abit  pceal  hip 
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man;  because  Julius  had  previously  confirmed  to  him  by 
writings,  that  he  after  him  should  succeed  to  all  his  acquisi- 
tions ;  because  he  had,  on  account  of  kinship,  instructed  and 
educated  him.  And  he  afterwards  most  royally  fought  in  and 
carried  on  four  wars,  as  Julius,  his  kinsman,  had  done  before ; 
one  against  Pompey,  the  second  against  the  consul  Anthony, 
the  third  against  Cassius,  the  fourth  against  Lepidus,  though 
he  quickly  after  became  his  friend ;  and  he  also  acted  so  that 
Anthony  became  his  friend,  so  that  he  gave  his  daughter  to 
Octavianus  to  wife,  and  also  that  Octavianus  gave  his  sister 
to  Anthony. 

Afterwards  Anthony  reduced  all  Asia  under  his  power. 
After  that  he  forsook  the  sister  of  Octavianus,  and  declared 
war  and  open  hostility  against  himself;  and  he  commanded 
the  queen  Cleopatra  to  be  fetched  to  him  for  a  wife,  whom 
Julius  had  previously  had,  and  on  that  account  had  given  to 
her  all  Egypt.  Immediately  after,  Octavianus  led  an  army 
against  Anthony ;  and  speedily  put  him  to  flight  after  they 
had  come  together.  After  this,  they  fought  for  three  days 
out  at  sea.  Octavianus  had  thirty  ships  and  two  hundred 
of  the  large  triremes,  on  board  of  which  were  faring  eight 
legions,  and  Anthony  had  eighty  ships,  on  board  of  which 
were  faring  ten  legions ;  because  by  so  many  as  he  had  fewer, 
by  so  much  were  they  better  and  larger ;  for  they  were  so 
constructed  that  they  could  not  be  overloaded  with  men, 
being  ten  feet  high  above  the  water1.  The  battle  was  very 
great,  though  Octavianus  had  victory.  Of  Anthony's  people 
there  were  slain  twelve  thousand,  and  Cleopatra,  his  queen, 
was  put  to  flight  when  they  engaged  with  her  army.  After 
that,  Octavianus  fought  against  Anthony  and  against  Cleo- 
patra, and  put  them  to  flight :  it  was  at  that  time  the  first  of 
August,  on  the  day  that  we  call  Lammas.  Octavianus  was 
afterwards  called  Augustus,  because  he  at  that  time  had 
victory.  After  that,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  collected  a 
naval  force  on  the  Bed  Sea ;  but  when  it  was  told  them  that 
Octavianus  was  [coming]  thitherward,  all  their  people  turned 
to  Octavianus,  and  they  themselves  fled  to  a  little  army. 
Cleopatra  then  ordered  her  sepulchre  to  be  dug,  and  entered 
into  it.  When  she  was  laid  in  it,  she  then  commanded  an 
adder  to  be  taken  up  and  applied  to  her  arm,  that  it  might 
bite  her;  because  it  is  the  nature  of  the  adder,  that  every 
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lip  on  plape  geenbian.  3  heo  pop  J>am  fpa  bybe  ^  heo  nolbe 
hi  man  bpip  e  bepopan  )?ain  tpramphan  pits  Romepeapb • .  Da 
Sntoniuf  gepeah  •}>  heo  hi  Co  beafte  gypebe.  fa  oppticobe  he 
hine  pylpne.  3  bebeab  f  hine  man  on  fa.  ylcan  b^pgenne  to 
hipe  fpa  pamcuce  alegbe ;.  Da  Octavianup  pybep  com.  J>a  het 
he  mman  ofcpep  cynnef  nabpan.  uijjifluf1  if  haten.  yeo  mag 
ateon  alcef  cynnef  attop  ut  op  men.  gip  hi  man  tibhce  to 
bpincfc.  ac  heo  p»f  popfipapen  ap  he  pybep  come;.  Si$5on 
Octananuf  begeat  fflexanbpiam  €gypta  heapob-buph.  3  nub 
hipe  geptpeone  he  gepelgobe  Romebuph  pjnfce.  •}>  man  alcne 
ceap  mihte  be  tpam  pealbum  bet  ceapian.  ]K>nne  man  ap 
mihte'. 


XIV. 

JEptep  pam  fe  Romane  buph  getimbpeb  pap  vu.  hunb  jnn- 
tpum  3  pf  3  xxx.  gepeapft  f  Occayianup  Eeapap  on  hip  pptan 
conpulatu  betynbe  Ianep  bupu.  3  gepeapft  •}>  he  hapbe  anpealb 
eallep  mibbangeapbep ; .  Da*  pap  ppeotole  getacnob  Jm.  he 
cmht  y»y.  3  hine  man  priS  Romepeapb  labbe  aejxep  Iuhupep 
rleje  ;•  Dy  llcan  bage.  )>e  hine  man  to  conpule  pette.  gepeapti 
f  man  gep eah  ymbe  )>a  punnan  ppylce  an  gylben  ping.  3  binnan 
Romebypig  peoll  an  pylle  ele  ealne  bag ; .  On  pam  hpinge  pap 
geracnob  j}  on  hip  bagum  pceolbe  peopftan  gebopen  pe)>e  leoht- 
pa  if  3  pcinenbpa  Jxmne  peo  punne  )m  pape.  anb  pe  ele  getac- 
nobe  miltpunge  eallum  mancynne.  ppa  he  eac  manig  tacen 
pylp  gebybe  )>e  ept  gepupbon.  J>eah  J>e  hi  unpitenbe  bybe.  on 
Dobep  bypene;.  Sum  paep  apept  f  he  bebeab  opep  ealne 
mibbangeapb  f  ale  ma&jft  ymbe  geapep  pyne  togabepe  come. 
f  ale  man  py  geapop  pipte  hpap  hi  pibbe  haepbon.  J>at  tacnobe 
f  on  hip  bagum  pceolbe  beon  gebopen.  pepe  up  ealle  to  anum 
mag-gemote  gelapobe.  •}>  biftonpam  topepban  bpe;.  Ooep 
paep  "f  he  bebeab  f  eall  mancyn  ane  pbbe  hapbon.  3  an  gapol 
gulbon.  f  tacnobe  f  pe  ealle  pceulon  anne  geleapon  habbon.  3 
anne  pillangobpapeopca;.  Dpibbe  pap  f  he  bebeab  f  ale 
Bap  a  pe  on  alfceobignyppe  pape.  come  to  hip  agenum  geapbe. 
3  to  hip  pabep  efcle.  ge  peope  ge  ppige.  "3  pepe  f  nolbe.  he  be- 
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creature  that  it  bites  will  end  its  life  in  sleep.  And  she  did 
so  because  she  would  not  be  driven  before  a  triumph  towards 
Borne.  When  Anthony  saw  that  she  was  preparing  herself 
for  death,  he  stabbed  himself,  and  commanded,  thus  half  dead, 
to  be  laid  in  the  same  sepulchre.  When  Octavianus  came 
thither,  he  commanded  another  kind  of  adder  to  be  taken,  called 
psyllus,  which  can  draw  every  kind  of  poison  out  of  a  man,  if 
it  be  applied  in  time.  But  she  had  expired  before  he  came 
thither.  After  that,  Octavianus  got  Alexandria,  the  chief 
city  of  Egypt,  and  with  its  treasures  greatly  enriched  Eome, 
so  that  every  commodity  might  be  bought  Detter  by  twofold 
than  it  could  previously. 


XIV. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years,  it  came  to  pass  that  Octavianus  Caesar,  in  his  fifth 
consulship,  closed  the  doors  of  Janus  ;  and  it  befel  that  he 
had  dominion  of  all  the  earth.  That  was  manifestly  betokened 
when  he  was  a  boy,  and  was  brought  to  Eome  after  the  slay- 
ing of  Julius.  On  the  same  day  on  which  he  was  appointed 
consul,  it  happened  that  there  was  seen  about  the  sun  as  it 
were  a  golden  ring,  and  within  the  city  of  Eome,  a  spring, 
for  a  whole  day,  welled  forth  oil.  By  the  ring  was  betokened 
that  in  his  days  there  should  be  born  he  who  is  lighter  and 
brighter  than  the  sun  then  was;  and  the  oil  betokened 
mercy  to  all  mankind.  So  he  [Octavianus]  also  himself  made 
many  a  sign,  which  afterwards  came  to  pass,  though  he  un- 
wittingly did  them,  by  God's  incitement.  One  was,  first, 
that  he  commanded,  over  all  the  earth,  that  every  nation, 
after  the  course  of  a  year,  should  come  together,  that  every 
man  might  know  the  more  readily  where  he  had  peace.  That 
betokened,  that  in  his  days  should  be  born  he  who  has 
invited  us  all  to  one  kindred  meeting,  which  will  be  in  the 
life  to  come.  The  second  was,  that  he  commanded  all  men 
to  have  one  peace  and  pay  one  tribute.  That  betokened, 
that  we  should  all  have  one  belief,  and  one  will  of  good 
works.  The  third  was,  that  he  commanded  all  those  who 
were  in  foreign  lands  to  come  to  his  own  dwelling,  and  to  his 
paternal  home,  both  servile  and  free ;  and  those  who  would 
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beab  f  man  pa  ealle  opploge.  papa  ptepon  vi.  M.  fa  hi  gegabe- 
pab  p»pon.  past  tacnobe  •}>  up  eallum  if  beboben  f  pe  p ceolon 
cmnan  op  tSijye  populbe  to  upep  jsebep  eftle.  f  ip  tx>  heoponum 
pice.  "3  pepe  f  nele.  he  pypft  apoppen  3  opplagen ;. 


XV. 

iEptep  pam  pe  Romebuph  getimbpeb  peep  vii.  hunb  pintpnm 
3  xxxvi.  pupbon  pume  Ippame  leoba  2%uptupe  pifteppinnan.  fa 
onbybe  he  eft  Ianep  bupu.  3  pio"  hi  pypbe  laebbe.  3  hi  geplymbe. 
3  hi  pftfton  on  anum  paeptene  bejrot.  j>  hi  p  fftSon  hi  pylpe  pume 
opplogon.  pime  mib  attpe  acpealbon ; .  JEptep  pam  maenige 
peoba-  punnon  piS  X^uptup .  a&gftep  ge  Dlipice.  ge  Pannonn.  ge 
Sepmenne.  ge  mamge  oope  fceoba;.  Xguptupep  latteopap 
manega  micle  gepeoht  piiS  him  $uphtugon.  buton  ffguptupe 
pylpum.  ®p  hi  Ofepcuman  mihtan:-  .Eftep  }>am  'B&qtnj 
p enbe  Quintihup  pone  conpul  on  Eiepmanie  mib  $pim  legum. 
ac  heopa  peaptt  ale  opplagen.  buton  pam  conpule  anum  *  -  Fop 
p&pe  ba&be  peapft  Xguptuf  j*pa  fapig.  j>  he  opt  unpitenbe  plofc 
mib  hip  heapbe  on  pone  pah.  ponne  he  on  hip  petle  pan;.  3  pone 
conpil  he  het  opplean;.  ^Eptep  pam  Iiepmanie  gepohfcen 
Sguptup  ungenybbe  him  to  pproe.  3  he  him  popgeap  pone  nift. 
pe  he  to  hum  pipte1  [ . 

JEpcep  pam  peop  populb  eall  geceap  Hgupaipep  pp*©"  3  hif 
pbbe.  3  eallum  mannum  nanuht  ppa  gob  ne  puhte.  ppa  j>  hi  t« 
hip  hylbon  becoman.  ^  j)  hi  hif  unbeppeopap  pupbon  3.  Ne 
popfton  f  aanigum  polce  hip  agenum  »  2$hcobe  to  healbenne. 
buton  on  pa  pifan  pe  him  S^uptup  bebeab ;-  Da  pupbon  Ianep 
bupu  eft  betyneb.  3  hip  loea  puptige.  ppa  hi  naeppe  aep  nav 
pon ;.  On  pam  dean  geape  pe  pip  eall  gepeapft.  f  p»p  on  pam 
tpam  3  peopeptagpan  pintpe  K^uptupep  pice,  pa  peapo"  pe  gebo- 
pen.  pepe  pa  pibbe  bpohte  ealpe  populbe.  f  lp  upe  bpihfcem 
haelenb  Epipt;.  Nu  ic  haebbe  gepaeb.  cpaeo*  Opopmp.  ppam 
ppymCe  fcippep  mibbangeapbep.  hu  eall  mancyn  ongealb  pap 
aepeptan  mannep  pynna  mib  miclum  teonum.  nu  ic  pylle  eac 
p opft-gep ecgan.  hpyle  miltpung  3  hpyle  geppaspnefp  pfttan  psep. 
p^Sonpe  cpiptenbom  p»p.  gehcopt  pam  pe  manna  heoptaa 
apenbe.  pppon  pe  pa  aeppan  ping  agolbene  pepon  % 

Pep  enbaft  peo  y.  boc.  3  ongmS  peo  71.  "• 
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not  lie  commanded  all  to  be  slain.  Of  these,  when  they 
were  gathered,  there  were  six  thousand.  That  betokened, 
that  it  is  commanded  to  lis  all  to  go  from  this  world  to  the 
country  of  our  Father,  that  is,  to  the  heavenly  kingdom ;  and 
whosoever  will  not,  shall  be  cast  out  and  slain. 

XV. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  Beven  hundred  and  thirty-six 
years,  there  were  some  Spanish  nations  adversaries  of 
Augustus.  He  then  undid  again  the  doors  of  Janus,  and 
led  an  army  against  them,  and  put  them  to  flight,  and  after- 
wards besieged  them  in  a  fortress  ;  so  that  they  afterwards 
some  slew  themselves,  and  some  perished  by  poison.  After 
that  many  nations  warred  against  Augustus,  Illyrians,  Pan- 
nonians,  Sarmatians,  and  many  other  nations.  The  generals 
of  Augustus  fought  many  great  battles  against  them,  with* 
out  Augustus  himself,  before  they  could  overcome  them. 
After  that,  Augustas  sent  Quinctilius,  the  consul,  to  Ger- 
many, with  three  legions  ;  but  of  them  every  one  was  slain, 
except  the  consul  alone.  For  that  deed  Augustus  was  so 
sorrowful,  that  he  often  unwittingly  struck  with  his  head  on 
the  wall,  when  he  sat  on  his  seat :  and  he  commanded  the 
consul  to  be  slain.  After  that,  the  Germans  sued  Augustus 
voluntarily  for  peace,  and  he  forgave  them  the  enmity  they 
had  shown  him. 

After  that,  this  world  all  chose  Augustus's  peace  and  his 
friendship,  and  to  all  men  nothing  seemed  so  good  as  to  come 
to  his  homage  and  become  his  subjects.  Nor,  indeed,  to  any 
nation  did  it  seem  agreeable  to  hold  its  own  law,  except  in  such 
wise  as  Augustus  commanded  it.  Then  were  the  doors  of 
Janus  again  closed,  and  his  locks  rusty,  as  they  had  never 
been  before.  In  the  same  year  that  all  this  came  to  pass, 
which  was  in  the  forty-second  year  of  Augustus's  reign,  was 
born  he  who  brought  peace  to  all  the  world,  that  is,  our  Lord 
Saviour  Christ.  I  have  now  said,  says  Orosius,  from  the 
beginning  of  this  world,  how  all  mankind  paid  for  the  first 
man's  sins  with  great  tribulations :  I  will  now  also  go  on  to 
relate  what  mercy  and  what  concord  were  afterwards,  after 
Christianity  was ;  most  like  as  if  the  hearts  of  men  had  been 
changed,  because  those  former  sins  had  been  paid  for. 

Here  ends  the  fifth  book  and  begins  the  sixth. 
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BOOK  VI. 
I. 

NU  ic  pille.  cpaeft  Opopup.  on  popepeapbpe  pippe  vi.  bee  ge- 
peccean.  f  hit  peah  Erobef  bebob  paep .  peah  hit  ptpang  paepe. 
hu  emlice  pa  peopep  anpealbap  papa  peopep  heapob-pica  pippep 
mibbangeapbep  geptobon.  Daet  aepepte  paep  on  Xpppmm.  on 
pam  eaptemaeptan  anpealbe.  on  Babylonia  paepe  bypig.  peo 
geptob  tupa  peopon  hunb  pintpa  on  hipe  anpealbe.  aep  heo 
gepeolle.  ppam  Nmupe.  heopa  aepeptan  cymnge.  ofc  Sapftana- 
polum.  heopa  nehptan.  f  ip  un.  hunb  pintpa  3  an  M.  pa  Eipup 
benam  Babylonia  hipe  anpealbep.  pa  ongan  aepept  Romana 
peaxan ;  •  €ac  on  pam  bagum  peep  f  nopftemepte  michenbe  on 
GDacebomam.  pet  geptob  lytle  ponne  vn.  hunb  pintpa  ppam 
heopaepejtancymnge.  Capane.  08  Peppeup.  heopaaeptemeptan  1  • 
Spa  eac  on  jSpppicam.  on  $am  puttemeptan.  Eaptaina  peo  buph 
heo  gepeoll  eac  binnan  vn.  hunb  pintpa.  3  ymbe  lytelne  pyppt 
paep  pe  heo  aepept  Ditto  pe  pipman  getimbpebe.  08  hi  ept  Scipio 
topeapp.  pe  conpul '.  •  Spa  eac  Romana.  pe  ip  maept "]  peptemept. 
ymbe  yh.  hunb  pintpa  3  ymb  lytelne  eacan.  com  my  eel  pyp- 
cyn  3  my  eel  bp^ne  on  Romebuph.  f  peep  bmnan  popbapn  xv. 
tunap.  ppa  nan  man  nypte  hpanon  f  pyp  com. "}  paep  poppeapft 
maept  eall  f  paep  binnan  paep.  f  paep  unease  aenig  gpoht 
ptaftolep  otSptob ;  •  OOib  pam  bpyne  heo  paep  ppa  ppfte  pophyneb. 
paet  heo  n»ppe  pftfton  ppilc  ept  naep.  aep  hi  S^uptup  ept  ppa 
micle  bet  getimbpebe  ponne  heo  aeppe  aep  psepe.  py  geape  pe 
Epipt  gebopen  paep.  ppa  f  pume  men  cpaeban  f  heo  paepe  mib 
gim-ptanum  geppaetepob.  pone  pultum  3  f  peopc  S^uptuf 
gebohte  mib  pela  M.  talentana .'  •  pit  paep  eac  ppeotole  gepyne 
jp  hit  paep  iiobep  ptihtung  ymbe  papa  pica  anpealbap.  papa 
Abpahame  paep  gehaten  Epiptep  cyme,  on  pam  tpam  "}  on  peo- 
peptigepan  pintpa  paep  pe  Ninup  picpobe  on  Babylonia '  • 

8pa  eac  ept  on  pam  pftemeptan  anpealbe.  3  on  pam  pepte- 
meptan.  f  ip  Rome.  peapft  pe  ilea  gebopen.  pe  aep  ffbpahame 
gehaten  paep.  on  pam  tpam  3  peopeptigepan  geape  paep  pe 
2%uptup  picpobe.  f  paep  pftSon  Romebuph  getimbpeb  paep  vn. 
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BOOK  VI. 

I. 

I  will  now,  says  Orosius,  in  the  beginning  of  this  sixth 
book,  relate,  that  it  was,  nevertheless,  God's  commandment, 
although  it  were  rigorous,  how  equally  the  four  powers  of  the 
four  chief  empires  of  this  world  existed.  The  first  was  in 
Assyria,  in  the  eastmost  empire,  in  the  city  of  Babylon ;  it 
existed  twice  seven  hundred  years  in  its  power,  before  it  fell, 
from  Ninus,  their  first  king,  to  Sardanapalus,  their  last,  that 
is  a  thousand  and  four  hundred  years,  when  Cyrus  deprived 
Babylon  of  its  power.  Then  first  began  the  Soman  [power] 
to  increase.  Also  in  those  days  was  the  northmost  increas- 
ing in  Macedonia,  which  existed  little  [less]  than  seven  hun- 
dred years,  from  their  first  king,  Caraunus,  to  Perseus,  their 
last.  So  also  in  Africa,  in  the  southmost,  the  city  of  Car- 
thage fell  also  within  seven  hundred  years  and  a  little  space, 
from  the  time  that  the  woman  Dido  first  built  it,  until 
Scipio,  the  consul,  afterwards  destroyed  it.  So  also  the 
Eoman,  which  is  the  greatest  and  westmost,  about  seven 
hundred  years  and  a  little  more  [when  there]  came  a  great 
sort  of  fire,  and  a  great  conflagration  on  the  city  of  Some, 
which  burned  in  it  fifteen  quarters,  and  no  man  knew  whence 
the  fire  came,  and  there  perished  almost  all  that  was  therein, 
so  that  hardly  any  particle  of  foundation  remained.  By  that 
conflagration  it  was  so  greatly  ruined,  that  it  never  after 
was  such  again,  until  Augustus  had  again  built  it  so  much 
better  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  in  the  year  that  Christ 
was  born ;  so  that  some  men  said,  that  it  was  adorned  with 
gems.  That  aid  and  that  work  Augustus  bought  with  many 
thousand  talents.  It  was  also  manifestly  seen,  that  it  was 
God's  dispensation,  with  regard  to  the  sway  of  those  em- 
pires, when  Christ's  advent  was  promised  to  Abraham,  in  the 
forty  and  second  year  from  the  time  that  Ninus  reigned  in 
Babylonia. 

So  again  likewise,  in  the  latest  empire  and  the  westmost, 
that  is,  the  Eoman,  the  same  was  born  who  had  before  been 
promised  to  Abraham,  in  the  two  and  fortieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  that  was  after  Borne  had  been  built  seven 
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hunb  pmtpa  3  tpa  3  pptig !  •  8i$$on  geptob  Romebuph  tpelp 
pmtep.  mib  miclum  pelum.  pa  hpile  pe  Xguptup  eaftmeto  pio* 
Tidb  gebeolb.  pe  he  ongunnen  hepbe.  pa&t  paep  paet  he  pleah  -j 
p  opbeab  f  hine  man  gob  hete.  ppa  nan  cymng  nolbe  pe  aep  him 
paep.  ac  polbon  J  man  to  him  tobaebe  3  him  opppebe ;  •  Kc 
paep  on  farn  tpelptan  geape.  fruuf  hip  genepa  pop  op  €%yptum 
on  Sypie.  hit  haepbe  Sguptup  him  to  anpealfoe  gepealb.  pa  nolbe 
he  him  gebibban  to  jiam  aelmihtigum  'Eobe.  fa  he  to  P>epn- 
palem  com.  pa  hit  man  2^upte  paebe.  pa  hepebe  he  pa  opep- 
metto.  3  nanuht  ne  leahtpabe ;  •  Ratie  paep  Romane  ongulbon 
paep  popbep  mib  ppa  miclum  hungpe.  paet  IXgujtmp  abpap  op 
Romebypig  healpe  )>e  paep  binnan  psepan;-  Da  peantS  ept 
Ianep  bupu  unbon.  poppon  pe  fa  latteopap  paepon  Sjuptupe  op 
maneguin  lanbum  ungepabe.  peah  paep  nan  gepeoht  Supuhtogea 
ne  pupbe> 

n. 

^Sptep  pam  pe  Romebuph  getimbpeb  paep  yu.  hunbpmtpum 
3  Lxvii.  peng  Tibepiup  to  pice  pe  cep ap  aeptep  Sjujrupe ;  •  pe 
paep  Romanum  ppa  popgypen  3  ppa  milbe.  ppa  him  nan  anpealba 
naep  aep  pam.  06  Pilatup  him  onbeab  ppam  piepupalem  ymbe 
Lpiptep  tacnunga.  3  ymbe  hip  maptpunga.  3  eac  -p  hine 
maenige  pop  gob  haepbon  ;•  He  pa  he  hit  paebe  pam  penatum. 
pa  pupbon  hi  ealle  pi$  hme  ppyfce  pifteppeapbe.  poppon  }>e  hit 
man  ne  paebe  aepop.  ppa  hit  mib  him  gepuna  paep.  paet  hi  hit 
pft&on  mihton  eallum  Romanum  cyoan.  3  cpaebon  f  hi  hme 
pop  gob  habban  nolbon  ;•  Da  peapft  Tibepiup  Romanum  ppa 
pjiaft  3  ppa  heapb.  ppa  he  him  aep  paep  milbe  "]  lepe.  f  he  pop- 
neah  naenne  paepa  penatuppa  ne  let  cucune.  ne  papa  tpa  3 
tpentigpa  manna  pe  he  him  to  pultume  haepbe  acopen.  f  hi 
hip  paeb-peahtepap  paepon.  pa  man  het  patpiaop.  ealle  pa  he 
het  off  lean,  buton  tpam.  ge  hip  agene  tpegen  puna  ;•  pu  !Cob 
pa  pa  maeptan  opepmetto  geppaec  on  pam  polce.  3  hu  ppide  hi 
hip  ongulbon  ppam  heopa  agenum  capepe.  peah  hit  eallum  pam 
polcum  on  oopum  lanbum  ppa  fpi<5e  geppecen  ne  pupbe  ppa  hit 
opt  aep  pa&p ;  •  On  pam  xu.  geape  Tibepiupep  picep  peaptS  ept 
Iiobep  ppacu  Romanum.  pa  hi  aet  heopa  theatpum  paepon  mib 
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hundred  and  fifty-two  years.  Borne  afterwards  stood  twelve 
years  in  great  prosperity,  while  Augustas  observed  humility 
towards  God,  as  he  had  begun ;  that  was,  that  he  shunned 
and  forbade  that  any  one  should  call  him  a  god,  as  no  king 
would  that  was  before  him,  but  would  that  people  should 
worship  them  and  make  offerings  to  them.  But  in  the 
twelfth  year  after,  Cams,  his  nephew,  went  from  Egypt  to 
Syria  (Augustus  had  given  it  him  to  govern),  and  would 
not  worship  the  Almighty  Gk>d,  when  he  came  to  Jerusalem. 
When  this  was  told  to  Augustus,  he  praised,  and  in  no  way 
blamed,  his  arrogance.  Soon  after  this,  the  Bomans  paid  for 
this  word  with  so  great  a  famine,  that  Augustus  drove  from 
Borne  half  of  those  that  were  within  it.  Then  again  was 
the  door  of  Janus  undone,  because  the  generals  in  many  lands 
were  at  variance  with  Augustus,  although  no  battle  was  fought. 

n. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
years,  Tiberius,  the  emperor,  succeeded  to  the  empire  after 
Augustus.  He  was  so  indulgent  and  so  mild  to  the  Bomans, 
as  no  monarch  had  ever  been  to  them  before,  until  Pilate 
announced  to  him  from  Jerusalem  concerning  Christ's 
miracles,  and  concerning  his  sufferings,  and  also  that  many 
held  him  for  a  god.  But  when  he  told  that  to  the  senate, 
they  were  all  very  adverse  to  him,  because  it  had  not  been 
told  them  before,  as  was  the  custom  with  them,  that  they 
might  afterwards  make  it  known  to  all  the  Bomans ;  and 
said  that  they  would  not  have  him  for  a  god.  Thereupon 
Tiberius  was  so  wroth  with  the  Bomans,  and  so  severe  as  he 
before  had  been  mild  and  gentle  to  them,  so  that  he  hardly 
left  one  of  the  senate  alive,  nor  of  the  twenty-two  men  whom 
he  had  chosen  to  aid  him,  that  they  might  be  his  counsellors, 
who  were  called  patricians.  All  these  he  ordered  to  be  slain, 
except  two,  yea,  even  his  own  two  sons.  How  God  then 
their  excessive  pride  avenged  on  that  people,  and  how  dearly 
they  paid  for  it  from  their  own  emperor !  although  on  all  the 
people  in  other  countries  it  was  not  so  severely  avenged  as  it 
had  often  been  before.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  God's  vengeance  was  again  on  the  Bomans,  while 
they  were  at  their  theatre  with  their  plays,  when  it  all  fell 
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heopa  plegon.  pa  hit  eall  cop eoll.  3  heopa  opploh  xx.  M.  *  • 
Pyp^ijpe  ppace  hi  poppupbon  )>a.  cpa&tt  Opopnp .  )m  J>e  heopa 
pynna  fceolbon  hpyppan  3  baebbote  bon.  ppifcop  )>onne  heopa 
plegan  began,  fpa  heopa  jepuna  p»p  aep  )>am  cpiptenbome;- 
On  Jwun  eahtateoftan  geape  hip  picef .  }>a  Epipt  p«p  onhangen. 
peapft  mycel  Ceoftepnyp  opep  ealne  mibbangeapb.  3  ppa  mycel 
eoptibeopung.  f  clubap  peollan  op  muncum.  3  ]>a&t  pa&pa  punbpa 
ma&pt  p«p.  ]»  pe  mona  pull  p«p.  *}  paepe  punnan  pyppept.  «p 
heo  Jm  apyptpabe  ;•  JEptep  )>am  Romane  acpealbon  Tibepiup 
mib  attpe.  he  hsepbe  pice  xxiu.  pmtpa;* 


in. 

JEptep  J>am  pe  Romebuph  getimbpeb  peep  vn.  hunb  pmtpum 
3  Lxxxx.  peapC  Iiaiup  Eahgula  capepe  1111.  geap;.  pe  paep 
pprfe  gepylleb  mib  unfteapum.  3  mib  ppen-luptum.  3  eall  he 
p*p  ppylce  Romana  pa  pypfte  pa&pon.  poppon  pe  hi  Epiptep 
bebob  hyppton  3  hit  poppapan ; .  He  he  hit  on  him  ppa  ppi8e 
ppaec.  j  hi  him  ppa  lafce  pa&pon.  past  he  opt  pipcte.  f  eaUe 
Romane  ha&pbon  aenne  ppeopon.  f  he  hme  pafcopt  popceoppon 
mihte.  3  mib  ungemete  maenenbe  p»p.  f  p«p  pa  n*p  ppilc  pacv 
ppilc  pap  opt  «p  p*p.  3  he  pylp  pop  opt  on  ofcpe  lanb.  3  polbe 
gepmn  pnban.  ac  he  ne  mihte  buton  pbbe*.  Ungehce 
paepon  pa  tiba.  cpaeti  Opopnp.  pftbon  Epipt  gebopen  p«p. 
pri&on  man  ne  mihte  unpbbe  pnbon.  3  «p  pam  man  ne 
mihte  mib  nanum  $mgum  popbugon ; .  On  ]>am  bagum  com 
eac  Iiobep  ppacu  opep  Iubeum.  f  hi  «gtSep  ha&pbon  un- 
geppa&pneppe  ge  betpeonum  him  pylpum.  ge  to  eallum  polcum. 
ppa-J>eah  heo  pa&p  ppifcopt  on  Rlexanbpia  pa&pe  bypig.  3  hi 
Damp  het  ut-abpipan ;.  Da  penbon  hy  Filonem.  heopa  J>one 
gelaepebeptan  man.  to  pon  f  he  him  pceolbe  Eaiupep  miltpe 
gee&penbian.  ac  he  pop  pa&pe  gepdnunge  ppytSe  bypmopabe.  "] 
bebeab  f  hi  man  on  aelce  healpe  hynbe  pa&p  man  ponne  mihte. 
■3  bebeab  j>  man  apylbe  biopoljylba  pa  cypicean  a&t  piepnpalem. 
f  man  hip  agen  biopolgjlb  p»p  to-mibbep  apette.  "p  pa&p  hip 
agen  anhenep.  3  Pilatup  he  ha&pbe  on  ppeatunga.  06  he  hine 
pylpne  opptang.  he  gebembe  upne  bpihten  to  beafte ; .      Rafte 
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down  and  slew  twenty  thousand  of  them.  By  a  worthy  ven- 
geance they  then  perished,  says  Orosius,  when  they  should 
hare  repented  of  their  sins  and  done  penance,  rather  than 
attend  their  plays,  as  was  their  wont  before  Christianity.  In 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  when  Christ  was  crucified, 
there  was  a  great  darkness  over  all  the  earth,  and  so  great  an 
earthquake,  that  huge  stones  fell  from  the  mountains;  and 
what  was  the  greatest  of  those  wonders,  when  the  moon  was 
at  full  and  farthest  from  the  sun,  that  it  was  then  eclipsed. 
After  that  the  Eomans  killed  Tiberius  by  poison.  He  had 
the  empire  twenty-three  years. 


in. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  ninety 
years,  Caius  Caligula  became  emperor  for  four  years.  Ke 
was  wholly  filled  with  vices  and  with  sinful  lusts,  and  was  al- 
together such  as  the  Eomans  were  then  worthy  of ;  because 
they  had  derided  the  commands  of  Christ  and  despised  them. 
But  he  so  severely  avenged  it  on  them,  and  they  were  so 
hateful  to  him,  that  he  often  wished  that  all  the  Eomans  had 
one  neck,  that  he  might  the  most  speedily  sever  it ;  and  most 
vehemently  complained,  that  there  was  not  then  such  strife 
as  there  had  pften  been  formerly;  and  he  himself  often 
went  into  other  countries,  and  desired  to  find  war,  but  he 
could  find  only  peace.  Unlike  were  the  times,  says  Orosius, 
after  Christ  was  born,  when  men  could  find  no  war ;  and 
before  that  men  could  by  no  means  avoid  it.  In  those 
days,  God's  vengeance  came  also  over  the  Jews,  so  that 
they  had  dissension  both  among  themselves,  and  with  all 
nations ;  though  it  was  the  greatest  in  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
and  Caius  commanded  them  to  be  driven  out.  They  there- 
upon sent  Philo,  their  most  learned  man,  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  Caius's  clemency  for  them ;  but  he,  for  that  desire, 
sorely  insulted  them,  and  commanded  that  they  should  be 
treated  with  contumely  on  every  side  where  it  was  possible ; 
and  commanded  that  the  temples  at  Jerusalem  should  be 
filled  with  idols ;  and  that  his  own  idol  should  be  there  set 
in  the  midst,  which  was  his  own  image.  And  Pilate  he 
threatened  until  he  stabbed  himself:  he  had  doomed  our 
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f»p  Romane  opplogon  Earop  pbepenbe  ;•  Da  panne  man  on 
hip  maSm-hup  tpa  cyjta.  fa  paepon  attpep  pulk.  *J  on  oftpe  p»f 
an  geppit.  f«p  pa*pon  on  appitene  ealpa  fapa  piceptpa  manna 
namon.  fe  he  acpeUan  fohte.  $  he  hi  fe  l»p  popgeate;.  Eta. 
jeat  man  f  attop  ut  on  fone  p«.  3  pace  fiep  faep  com  up 
mycel  pael  beabpa  ppca;.  JEg&ep  pa*p  ppifle  gepyne  I**«r 
ppacu.  *f  he  f  pole  coptaan  let.  ge  eft  hif  miltpunge.  fa  he  hi 
fopbon  ne  let.  ppa  hit  Eaiup  gefoht  haopbe ;. 


IV. 

iEptep  fam  fe  Romebuph  getimbpeb  paep  vu.  hunb  pintpa  3 
xcv.  fa  peng  Tibepmp  Danbiup  to  Romana  anpealbe;.  On 
fam  a&peptan  geape  hif  picef  Petpnp  fe  apoptolup  com  to 
Rome.  3  fa&p  pupbon  a&pept  cpiftene  men  ftuph  hif  lape;. 
Da  polbon  Romane  opplean  Qaubiup .  pop  Earapep  fmgum  hif 
maegep .  faep  aeppan  caf  epef .  3  eafle  fa  fe  f aepe  maegtfe  paepe. 
ac  mib  fon  fe  hi  f  a&p  cpiptenbomep  onpengon.  hi  paepon  ppa 
gefpaepe  3  ppa  gepbpume.  f  hi  ealle  popgeapon  fam  capepe.  fa 
pa?bfe  ]>e  hip  maeg  hsepbe  pitS  hi  gepopht.  3  he  popgeap  mm 
eallum  fa  unpiht  3  jJ  pacen.  ^  hi  him  bon  fohton;.  On 
faepe  tibe  gepeap$  eac  ofcep  tacen  on  Romana  anpealbe. 
ptffton  him  pe  cpiftenbom  to  com.  f  p»f  f  Dahnane  polbon 
gepyllan  Scpibamanupe  fam  latteope  heopa  cynepice.  3  p$8on 
priS  Romane  pinnan.  ac  fa  hi  gepomnab  paepon.  3  hine  to 
cyninge  bon  polbon.  fa  ne  mihtan  hi  fa  guftpanan  np-ahebban. 
ppa  heopa  fceap  paep  fonne  hy  anpealbap  petton.  ac  pupbon  him 
pylpum  prSeppeapbe  f  hi  hit  a&ppe  ongunnon.  3  Scpibaniannp 
opplogon>  .A£tpace  nu.  cpaeft  Opopnip.  pefe  pyfle.  o$5e  pefe 
buppe.  f  f  angin  na&pe  geptifleb  pop  fa&p  cpiptenbomep 
Eobep.  3  gepecge  hpap  aenig  gepmn  aep  fam  epiptenbome  ppa 
gehpuppe.  gip  hit  ongunnen  pa&pe ;.  OSep  ponbop  gepeanti  eac. 
fy  peopfan  geape  Oanbiupep  picep.  f  he  pylp  pop  a&ptep  ge- 
pmne.  3  nan  pmban  ne  mihte;.  On  9am  geape  paep  mycel 
hnngop  on  8ipia.  3  on  Paleptina.  buton  f  Qena.  ^biabena 
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Lord  to  death.  Soon  after,  the  Romans  slew  Cams  sleeping. 
In  his  treasury  were  then  found  two  chests  that  were  full  of 
poison;  and  in  one  was  a  writing,  in  which  were  written  the 
names  of  all  the  most  powerful  men,  whom  he  had  intended 
to  kill,  that  he  might  the  less  forget  them.  Thereupon  they 
abed  the  poison  out  into  the  sea,  and  immediately  after,  there 
came  up  a  large  havock  of  dead  fishes.  [Here]  were  manifestly 
seen  both  God's  vengeance,  in  letting  the  people  be  tempted, 
and  again  of  his  mercy,  when  he  would  not  suffer  them  to 
perish,  as  Caius  had  intended. 


IV. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five 
years,  Tiberius  Claudius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the 
feomans.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  the  apostle  Peter 
came  to  Borne,  and  there  were  first  Christian  men  [at 
Borne],  through  his  teaching.  Then  would  the  Bomans  Blay 
Claudius,  on  account  of  his  kinsman,  Caius,  the  former  em- 
peror, and  all  who  were  of  that  family.  But  after  they  had 
received  Christianity,  they  were  so  gentle  and  so  pacific,  that 
they  all  forgave  the  emperor  the  injury  that  his  kinsman  had 
wrought  against  them ;  and  he  forgave  all  of  them  the  injus- 
tice and  the  guile  that  they  had  intended  to  perpetrate  against 
him.  At  that  time,  there  was  also  another  sign  in  the  Boman 
dominion,  after  Christianity  had  come  to  them:  that  was, 
that  the  Dalmatians  would  give  their  kingdom  to  the  general 
Scribonianus,  and  afterwards  make  war  against  the  Bomans. 
But  when  they  were  assembled,  and  would  make  him  king, 
they  were  unable  to  raise  the  ensigns,  as  was  their  custom 
when  they  established  governments ;  but  were  angry  with 
themselves  that  they  had  ever  undertaken  it,  and  slew  Scri- 
bonianus. Let  him  deny,  says  Orosius,  who  will  or  who  dares, 
that  that  attempt  was  quelled  through  the  Q-od  of  Christen- 
dom; and  let  him  say  where  any  war,  before  Christianity, 
was  so  averted,  if  it  had  been  begun.  Another  wonder  also 
befel  in  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius's  reign,  that  he  himself 
went  in  search  of  war,  and  could  find  none.  In  that  year 
there  was  a  great  famine  in  S vria  and  in  Palestine,  excepting 
that  Helena,  queen  of  the  Adiabeni,  gave  corn  enough  to  the 
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cpen.  pealbe  pam  munucum  copn  genoh.  pe  paepon  set  piepu- 
priem.  poppon  pe  heo  pa  paep  nipdice  cpipten  ;.  On  J>am  pptan 
geape  Haubiupep  picef.  peapft  oBypeb  an  lglanb  betuhThepam. 
3  Thepapara.  peopon  mila  bpab  3  pp  mila  lang ; .  On  jnm 
feopopan  geape  hif  picef  peapft  fpa  mycel  ungeppsepnef  on 
piepupalem.  betuh  pam  pe  cpiptene  naepan.  ■)>  paep  paepon  xxx. 
M.  opplagen.  j  aet  pam  geate  optpeben.  fpa  nan  man  nyjre 
hpanon  peo  ppoht  com;.  On  pam  nigepon  geape  hip  picef 
peapft  mycel  hungop  on  Rome.  3  Daubmp  het  ut-abpipan 
ealle  fa  Iubeap  pe  paep-bmnan  paepon ; .  iEptep  ]>am  Romana 
piton  Qaubiuf  e  pone  hungop.  }>e  him  getencge  p»j\  }  he  peapS 
him  fpa  gpam.  j>  he  het  opplean  paepa  penatopum  xxxv.  3  papa 
oftpa  fcpeo  hunb.  pe  paep  ylbepte  paepon.  aeptep  pam  Romane 
hme  acpealbon  mib  attpe ; . 


V. 

JEpceji  pam  pe  Romebuph  getimbpeb  paep  vm.  hunb  pintpa 
3  ix.  peng  Nepo  to  Romana  anpealbe. "]  hine  haepbe  xim.  geap. 
3  he  haepbe  g^t  ma  unpeapa  ponne  hif  earn  haepbe  aep.  Eaiup. 
to-eacon  pam  maenigpealbum  bipmpum  pe  he  bonbe  paep ;  •  pe 
het  «t  pimon  cyppe  onbaepnan  Romebypig.  3  bebeab  hip 
agenum  mannum.  f  hi  pmble  gegpipon  paep  licgenban  peop.  ppa 
hi  maeft  mihtan.  3  to  him  bpohton.  ponne  hit  man  ut- 
oftbpube.  "3  geftob  him  pylp  on  para  hyhftan  toppe  pe  paep- 
binnan  paep.  3  ongan  pypcean  pceop-leob*  be  pam  bpyne.  pe 
peep  vi.  bagaf  bypnenbe  ■]  vu.  mht;.  25c  he  ppaec  hip  un- 
gepealbef .  aepept  on  paepe  bypig  heopa  mipbaeba.  paet  hi  Petpup 
3  Paulup  gemaptpeban.  3  pftoon  on  him  pylpum.  pa  he  hme 
opjtang;.  pe  pa&p  manna  aepept  ehtenb  cpiptenpa  manna;. 
iEptep  hip  pylle  peapft  papa  capapa  maegtt  oftpeallen ;. 


VI. 

^Eptep  pam  pe  Romebuph  getimbpeb  paep  v  111.  hunb  pmtpum 
3  xxiy.  peng  Iialpa  to  Romana  anpealbe;.  Daep  on  9am  yu, 
mon<5e  hme  opploh  Othon  an  man.  3  him  to  pam  anpealbe 
peng ; .  8ona  ppa  Romane  aepept  cpiptenpa  manna  ehton.  ppa 
Nepo  onptealbe.  ppa  pupbon  ealle  pa  pole  heopa  pifteppmnan. 
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monks  that  were  at  Jerusalem,  because  she  was  newly  a 
Christian.  In  the  fifth  year  of  Claudius's  reign,  an  island 
appeared  between  Thera  and  Therasia,  seven  miles  broad  and 
five  miles  long.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  there  was 
so  great  a  dissension  at  Jerusalem,  between  those  who  were 
not  Christians,  that  thirty  thousand  were  there  slain,  and 
trodden  down  at  the  gate,  and  no  one  knew  whence  the 
dispute  came.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  there  was  a 
great  famine  in  Rome,  and  Claudius  commanded  all  the  Jews 
that  were  therein  to  be  driven  out.  After  that,  the  Romans 
accused  Claudius  of  the  famine  that  was  so  grievous  to  them, 
and  he  was  so  incensed  against  them,  that  he  commanded 
thirty-five  of  the  senators  to  be  slain,  and  three  hundred  of 
the  others,  who  were  the  chief;  after  which  the  Romans  killed 
him  with  poison. 

V. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  nine  years, 
Nero  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  ana  had 
it  fourteen  years.  And  he  had  yet  more  vices  than  his  uncle 
Caius  had  formerly  had,  in  addition  to  the  manifold  scandals 
that  he  perpetrated.  At  one  time  he  ordered  the  city  of 
Rome  to  be  burnt,  and  commanded  his  own  men  always  to 
seize  of  the  treasure  as  much  as  they  could,  and  bring  it 
to  him,  when  it  was  snatched  out ;  and  himself  stood  on  the 
highest  tower  that  was  therein,  and  began  making  poems  on 
the  conflagration,  that  was  burning  for  six  days  and  seven 
nights.  But  he  avenged  involuntarily,  first  on  the  city  their 
misdeeds  in  having  martyred  Peter  and  Paul,  and  next  on 
himself,  when  he  stabbed  himself.  He  was  the  first  man 
that  persecuted  Christian  men.  After  his  fall  the  race  of  the 
Caesars  became  extinct. 


VI. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four 
years,  G-alba  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  In 
the  seventh  month  after,  a  man,  named  Otho,  slew  him,  and 
succeeded  to  the  empire.  As  soon  as  the  Romans  first  per- 
secuted Christian  men,  as  Nero  had  instituted,  all  the  nations 
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vn. 

jEptep  )mm  pe  Romebuph  getimbpeb  p»p  Dccc.  pintpa  3 
xxr.  peng  Ueppapanup  to  Romana  anpealbe ; .  Da  peapft  epr 
pb  opep  ealne  Romana  anpealb.  3  he  beab  Titupe.  hip-  pma. 
jMBt  he  topeapp  ■}>  tempel  on  piepupakm.  3  ealle  J)a  buph. 
j opSon  pe  Cob  nolbe  f  hi  pone  cniptenbome  lencg  mypbon.  3 
popbeab  ■£  man  natiep  ept  ne  timbpebe.  3  he  popbybe  papa 
Iubea  enblupon  ption  hunb  M.  pime  he  opploh.  fume  on  otiep 
lanb  gepealbe.  fume  he  mib  hungpe  acpealbe;.  .JSptep  pam 
man  bybe  him  tpam  pone  tpiumphan.  Ueppapiane  3  Titupe;. 
8eo  anpyn  peapft  mycel  punbop  Romanum.  poppon  pe  hi  »p  ne 
gepapan  tpegen  men  a&tpomne  paepon  pttan;.  pi  betynbon 
lanep  bupu ; .  ^Eptep  fern.  Ueppapanup  gepop  on  utp  lhte  on 
pan  rx.  geape  hip  picep.  on  anum  tune  buton  Rome ;. 


YIIL 

.Xptep  pam  pe  Romebuph  getambpeb  pwp  Tin.  hunb  pmtpa 
3  xnx.  peng  Titup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hine  h&pbe  tpa 
geap ; .  pe  psep  ppa  gobep  pulan.  f  he  p»be  f  he  poplupe  )>one 
taeg  pe  he  naht  on  to  gobe  ne  gebybe  * .  pe  gepop  eac  on  pam 
rican  tune  pe  hip  psebep  bybe.  3  on  paepe  ilcan  able ;. 


IX. 

iEptep  pam  pe  Romebuph  getimbpeb  y&y  vm.  hunb  pintpa 
3  xxx.  peng  Domitianup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  Titupep  bpofcop. 
■3  hit  haapbe  xv.  geap ; .  pe  peapt$  ept  ehtenb  cpiptenpa  man- 
na. 3  pa&p  on  ppa  micle  opepmetto  aptigen.  f  he  beab  f  man 
on  gehce  to  him  onbugpn  pceolbe  ppa  to  gobe;.  Xnb  he 
bebeab  f  man  Iohannep  pone  apoptol  gebpohte  on  Thomone 
pam  lglanbe  on  ppaecpfte  ppam  oftpum  cpijtenum  mannum  ;• 
Hnb  bebeab  f  man  acpealbe  eal  Dauibep  cyn.  to  pon  gip  Epipt 
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that  were  to  the  east  of  Syria  became  their  adversaries ;  yea, 
even  among  themselves  they  had  dissension.     Vitellius,  king 
of  the  Germans,  fought  thrice  against  Otho,  and  slew  him  in 
*    the  third  month  after  they  had  begun  to  make  war. 


VII. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years,  Vespasian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eomans. 
Then  there  was  peace  again  over  all  the  Roman  empire;  and 
he  commanded  Titus,  his  Bon,  to  destroy  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  all  the  towns ;  because  Q-od  would  not  that  they 
should  longer  obstruct  Christianity,  and  forbade  that  either 
should  be  again  built,  and  he  ruined  of  the  Jews  eleven  times  a 
hundred  thousand :  some  he  slew,  sold  some  into  other  lands, 
some  he  killed  by  hunger.  After  that  the  triumph  was  made 
for  them  two,  Vespasian  and  Titus.  The  sight  was  a  great 
wonder  to  the  Eomans,  because  they  had  never  before  seen 
two  men  together  sitting  therein.  They  closed  the  doors  of 
Janus.  After  that  Vespasian  died  of  diarrhoea,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign,  in  a  villa  outside  of  Rome. 

VIII. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
years,  Titus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and 
had  it  two  years.  He  was  so  desirous  of  good,  that  he  Baid 
that  he  lost  the  day  on  which  he  had  done  nothing  good.  He 
died  also  in  the  same  villa  in  which  his  father  died,  and  of  the 
same  disease. 

IX. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
Domitian,  the  brother  of  Titus,  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Romans,  and  had  it  fifteen  years.  He  was  again  a  per- 
secutor of  Christian  men,  and  had  risen  to  such  great  arro- 
gance, that  he  commanded  that  men  should  bow  to  him  like 
as  they  would  to  a  god.  And  he  commanded  John,  the  apostle, 
to  be  conveyed  in  exile  from  other  Christian  men  to  the  island 
of  Thomone.    And  commanded  all  of  David's  kin  to  be  slain, 
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)*  jit  gebopen  n»pe.  f  he  prifton  nagebopen  ne  pnpbe.  pop}on 
pitegan  pa&bon.  ]>  he  op  flam  cynne  cunmn  pceolbe  *.  jEffcep 
}vn  bebobe  he  peapft  pylp  unpypobce  opfiagi 


X. 

JEptep  |nm  pe  Romebuph  getimbpeb  p»p  Dccc.  pintpa  3 
xlyi.  J>a  jeng  Neppa  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  poppam  fe  he  ealb 
pap  he  geceap  him  to  pultume  Tpaianup  jn>ne  man  >  Da  ge- 
ppsecon  hi  him  betpeonum  f  hi  polbon  topenbon.  ealle  fa.  je- 
petneppa3  ealle  J>a  gebobu.  "pe  Domitianup  hsepbe  »p  £efe£. 
p op)K>n  fe  he  him  poej*  »p  bam  lab*.  3  heton  eft  Iohannep  ge~ 
bpingan  set  hip  mynptpe  on  €pepum.  ppam  fan*  populb-ypmSum 
pe  he  hpile  on  p«p  1  •     Da  gepop  Neppa.  3 

Tpaianup  haVpbe  )>one  anpealb  xix.  £eap  aeptep  him.  3  he 
unbepjeobbe  Romanum  ealle  pa  pole  pe  him  mplice  geppicen 
haepbon.  3  bebeab  hip  ealbopmannum  ■}>  hi  paepon  opiptenpa 
manna  ehtenb ;.  Da  p»be  him  hiopa  an.  Fhniup  prep  haten.  f 
he  poh  bube.  3  miclum  on  )>am  pyngobe.  he  hit  )>a  npsebhee  ejr 
popbeab;.  On  paepe  tibe  psepon  Iubei  on  nudum  geplite  3 
on  micelpe  unpbbe  pi$  J>a  lanbleobe.  J>»p  J>»p  hi  Jwnne  paepon. 
0$  heopa  pela  jrapenba  poppupbon  on  aegSpe  hanb  *•  On  f»pe 
tibe  Tpaianup  gepop  on  utpihte  on  Seleucia  j>»pe  bypig  *  • 


XI. 

JEptep  fam  ]>e  Romebuph  getimbpeb  paep  Dccc.  pmtpa  3 
Lxvu.  pen j  Sbpianup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  Tjiaianupep  genepa. 
3  hine  haepbe  xxi.  pintep  *  *  Hnb  pa$e  }>»p  J>e  him  epiptene 
bee  cu$e  paepon  fcuph  a&nne  )>apa  apoptola  geongpena.  Qua- 
bpatup  yaep  haten.  he  popbeab  opep  ealne  hif  anpealb.  f  man 
nantnn  cpifteimm  men  ne  atmlge.  3  gnr  awny  cpipteu  agylte.  f 
pe  )*nme  pwpe  bepopan  him.  3  him  ponne  bemfee  fjip  ppa  bun 
pibt  puhte •  .  pe  peap*8  pa  Romanum  ppa  leop  3  ppa  peoptS.  f 
la  hine  nanuht  ne  heton  baton  paebep.  3  him  to  peopopcipe  hi 
heton  hip  pip  Eapepn  :•     ffnb  he  het  opplean  ealle  pa  Iubenxan 
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with  the  'object?  that,  if  Christ  were  not  yet  born,  he  might 
not  afterwards  be  born ;  because  prophets  had  said,  that  he 
was  to  come  of  that  kin.  After  that  command,  he  was  him* 
self  ignoininiously  slain. 

X. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  forty-six 
years,  Nerva  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eomans,  and 
because  he  was  old,  he  chose  to  aid  him  the  man  Trajan. 
Then  they  spoke  together  that  they  would  abrogate  all  the 
laws  and  all  the  decrees  that  Domitian  had  previously  enacted; 
because  he  had  before  been  hateful  to  them  both ;  and.  they 
commanded  John  to  be  brought  back  to  his  minster  at  Ephe- 
sus,  from  the  worldly  miseries  in  which  he  a  while  had  been. 
Nerva  then  died,  and 

Trajan  had  the  dominion  nineteen  years  after  him,  and  he 
reduced  under  subjection  to  the  Romans  all  those  nations 
that  had  newly  fallen  off  from  them ;  and  commanded  his 
prefects  to  be  persecutors  of  Christian  men.  Thereupon 
one  of  them,  named  Flinius,  said  to  him  that  he  commanded 
wrong,  and  therein  greatly  sinned.  He  then  quickly  coun- 
termanded it.  At  tliat  time,  the  Jews  were  [engaged]  in 
great  dissensions  and  great  hostility  towards  the  inhabitants, 
where  they  then  were,  until  many  thousands  of  them 
perished  on  both  sides.  At  that  time,  Trajan  died  of 
diarrhoea  in  the  city  of  Seleucia. 


After  Borne  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
years,  Hadrian,  Trajan's  nephew,  succeeded  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Eomans,  ana  had  it  twenty-one  years.  And  as  soon 
as  the  Christian  books  became  known  to  him,  through  one 
of  the  disciples  of  the  apostles,,  named  Quadratus,  he  forbade, 
over  all  his  dominion,  any  one  to  vex  any  Christian  man; 
and  [ordered]  if  any  Christian  offended,  that  he  should  be 
[brought]  before  him,  and  he  himself  would  then  adjudge  to 
him  what  to  him  might*  appear  right.  Hie  was  by  the  Eo- 
mans so  beloved  and  so  honoured,  that  they  called  him 
nothing  but  Father,  and  in  honour  of  him,  they  called  his 
wife  Augusta.    And  he  commanded  to  be  slain  all  the  Jewish 
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men.  pe  paepon  on  Paleptma.  f  man  het  Iubea  larib.  poppon 
J>e  hi  cpiptene  men  pinebon;.  Xnb  he  bebeab  f  man  cim- 
bpebe  on  p&pe  ptope  piepupalem  J>a  buph.  "j  )>®t  hi  mon  p$. 
San  hetce  be  naman  €liam  ;• 

XII. 

JEptep  yam  J>e  Romebuph  getimbpeb  p»p  Dccc.  pmtpa  3 
Lxxxvin.  penj  Pompeiup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  pe  man  oftpe 
naman  het  Piup.  3  him  pealbe  Iuptinup  pe  philopophup  ane 
cpiptene  boc.  pop  heopa  ppeonbpcipe ; .  8i$oon  he  fa  jeleopnob 
hrepbe.  he  peapB  cpiptenum  mannum  ppa  leop  J  ppioe  holb.  08 
hip  lipep  enbe  \  • 

XIII. 

jEptep  pam  pe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  pa&p  Dcccc.  3  xi. 
pmtpa.  peng  GOapcup  Kntonmup  to  Romana  anpealbe  mib  hip 
bpeoep  Xupehup e  >  pi  paepon  pa  aepeptan  men  pe  Romana 
anpealb  on  tpa  tobaelbon.  3  hi  hine  ha&pbon  xim.  geap.  3  hi  be- 
bubon  *J)  man  aelcne  cpiptene  man  opploge ;  •  Jfytep  Jam  hi 
haepbon  mycel  jepm  pio"  Papthe.  3  him  piftfton  becom  on  ppa 
mycel  hungop.  poppon  pe  hi  haepbon  apept  ealle  Lappabociam. 
3  Rpmemam.  3  ealle  Sipiam ;.  iEptep  fam  hi  genamon  ppifc 
pi"5  Papthe.  3  him  piSSon  becom  on  ppa  mycel  hungop  3  micel 
man-cpealm.  f  heopa  peapa  to  lape  pupbon ;  •  ^Eptep  pam  hi 
becoman  on  f  Denipce  gepin.  mib  eallum  Eepmanum  *  •  Da 
on  Sam  bsege  pe  hi  peohtan  pceolbon.  him  com  an  ppa  mycel 
h»te.  3  ppa  mycel  puppt.  f  hi  him  heopa  peopep  ne  penbon  > 
Da  ba&ban  hi  fa  cpiptenan  men.  f  hi  heopa  on  pume  pipan 
gehulpon.  3  ongeatan  f  hit  paep  Erobep  ppacu  ;•  Da  abaeban  hi 
aat  ]>am  a&lmihtigum  Bobe.  ^  hit  ppa  ppioe  pmbe.  f  hi  haepbon 
paetep  genoh  on- upon  pa&pe  btme.  3  ^  p»p  ppa  micel  Sunop 
com.  past  he  opploh  peala  M.  manna  gemang  }>am  gepeohte** 
Da  a&ptep  pam  Romana  ealle  pupbon  cpiptenum  mannum  ppa 
holbe.  f  hi  on  manegum  templum  appitan  f  aelc  cpipten  man 
ha&pbe  ppio*  3  pibbe.  3  eac  *p  aelc  p»pa  mopte  cpiptenbome  onpon 
f epe  polbe ;  •  Snb  Sntonmup  popgeap  eall  f  gapol  f  man  to 
Rome  pyllan  pceolbe.  3  het  popba&pnan  f  geppit  pe  hit  on 
appiten  paep  hp»t  man  on  geape  gylban  pceolbe.  3  p»p  on  pam 
asptpan  geape  he  gepop ;  • 
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men  that  were  in  Palestine,  which,  is  called  the  land  of  Judea, 
because  they  had  tortured  Christian  men.  And  he  com- 
manded that  they  should  build  on  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  that  it  should  afterwards  be  called  JSlia. 

XII. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
years,  Antoninus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
who,  by  another  name,  was  called  Pius.  And  Justin,  the 
philosopher,  gave  him  a  Christian*  book,  in  token  of  their 
friendship.  After  he  had  learned  it,  he  became  dear  to 
Christian  men,  and  very  kind  [to  them]  till  his  life's  end. 

XIII. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  eleven  years, 
Marcus  Antoninus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans, 
with  his  brother,  Aurelius.  They  were  the  first  men  that 
divided  the  Boman  empire  into  two,  and  they  had  it  fourteen 
years ;  and  they  commanded  that  every  Christian  man  should 
be  slain.  After  that,  they  had  a  great  war  with  the  Par- 
thians,  and  afterwards  there  came  upon  them  a  great  famine, 
because  they  had  laid  waste  all  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia, 
and  all  Syria.  After  that  they  made  peace  with  the  Par- 
thians,  and  afterwards  there  came  upon  them  so  great  a 
famine  and  so  great  a  mortality,  that  few  of  them  were  left. 
After  that  the  Danish  war,  with  all  the  Germans,  came  upon 
them.  Then,  on  the  day  that  they  were  to  fight,  there  came 
upon  them  so  great  a  heat,  and  so  great  a  thirst,  that  they 
despaired  of  their  lives.  Thereupon  they  prayed  the  Christian 
men  in  some  wise  to  help  them,  and  ascertained  it  was  God's 
vengeance.  They  then  obtained  from  Almighty  God  that  it 
rained  so  abundantly  that  they  had  rain  enough  upon  the 
down ;  and  that  so  great  thunder  came,  that  it  slew  many 
thousand  men  during  the  fight.  Then  after  that,  all  the 
Bomans  became  so  friendly  to  the  Christian  men,  that  in 
many  temples  they  wrote,  that  every  Christian  man  should 
have  peace  and  protection ;  and  also,  that  every  one  of  them 
might  receive  Christianity  that  woulcf.  And  Antoninus  for- 
gave all  the  taxes  that  were  to  be  paid  to  Borne,  and  com- 
manded the  decree  to  be  burnt  in  which  it  was  written  what 
should  be  paid  yearly ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  died. 
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XIV. 

iEptep  Jam  ye  Romebuph  getimbpeb  »p«p  Dcccc.  pintpa  3 
xxx.  peng  Luciup  Sntoninup  to  pice.  *j  hit  hiepbe  xm.  gean;- 
Pe  paep  ppifce  yFe*  man  ealpa  peapa.  buton  p«t  lie  p«p  cene.  3 
opt  peaht  anpig.  J  peala  papa  peuatonum  he  het  opplean.  pe 
fi&p  betpte  pa»pan>  JEptep  )am  an  Sunop  topioh  heopa 
Eapitohum.  pe  heopa  gobap  imie  p»pon.  3  heopa  beofujgylb.  j 
heopa  bibhopeca  peapft  popbwpneb  pnam  pam  ligette.  3  ealle 
heopa  ealban  bee  popbupnan  p«pinne>  Stop  p»p  am  ppa 
micel  bem  zebupnen  ppa  011  Xlexanbnia  p»f .  p»pe  byp^.  on 
heopa  bibhopecan.  p»p  popbupnon  peopep  hunb  if.  boca '.  • 


XV. 

iEptep  pam  pe  Romebuph  getimbpeb  paep  Dcccc.  pmtpa  3 
xhu.  peng  Seuepup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hine  haepbe  xvn. 
geap>  pe  bepaet  Pepcenniup  on  anum  patytenne,  00"  he  him 
on  hanb  eobe.  3  he  hine  pifctSon  het  opplean.  poppon  he  polbe 
picpian  on  Sipie  3  on  Gjypte ;  •  iEptep  pam  he  opploh  !Slbinuf 
fone  man  on  Ealhum.  poppon  pe  he  eac  polbe  on  hine  pinnan;- 
Sitfton  he  pop  on  Bpytanme.  3  paep  opt  gepeaht  pio*  Peohtap  3 
pib"  Sceottap.  a&p  he  Bpyttap  mihte  pi$  hi  bepepian.  3  het  aenne 
peall  ppypep  opep  eall  f  lanb  apettan  ppam  p»  oft  pae.  3  jia5e 
p»p  he  gepop  on  Gopeppic  ceaptpe  :• 


XVI. 

iEptep  pam  ye  Romebuph  getimbpeb  pasp  Dcccc.  pintpa  3 
lxu.  pan^  hip  punu  to  piee  2£ntonmup.  *}  hit  h«pbe  vu.  geap:- 
Pe  htepbe  tpa  geppeoptop  him  to  pipum  ;•  Pe  haepbe  pole  ge- 
gabepab.  3  polbe  pinnan  jn$  Panthe.  ac  he  peapft  opplagen  on 
pam  pa&pelbe  ppam  hip  agenum  mannum  ;  • 
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XIV 

After  Borne  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  thirty  yean, 
Lucius  Antoninus  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  had  it 
thirteen  years.  He  was  a  very  evil  man  in  all  his  morals, 
except  that  he  was  brave,  and  often  fought  in  single  combat. 
And  he  commanded  many  of  those  senators  to  be  slain,  who 
were  the  beat.  After  that,  a  thunderbolt  struck  down  their 
Capitol,  in  which  their  gods  were,  and  their  idols ;  and  their 
library  waa  burnt  by  the  lightning,  and  all  their  ancient 
books  were  burnt  therein.  There  was  as  great  a  damage  by 
the  conflagration  as  was  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  in  their 
library,  where  four  hundred  thousand  books  were  burnt. 


XV. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  forty-three 
years,  Severus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
and  had  it  seventeen  years.  He  besieged  Pescennius  in  a 
fortress,  until  he  surrendered  to  him,  and  he  afterwards  com- 
manded him  to  be  slain,  because  he  would  reign  in  Syria  and 
in  Egypt.  After  that,  he  slew  the  man  Albums  in  Gaul, 
because  he  also  would  war  against  him.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Britain  and  there  often  fought  against  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
before  he  could  protect  the  Britons  against  them ;  and  com* 
manded  a  wall  to  be  constructed  across  over  all  that  land, 
from  sea  to  sea ;  and  shortly  after,  he  died  in  the  city  of 
York. 


XVI. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two 
years,  his  son,  Antoninus,  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  had 
it  seven  years.     He  had  two  sisters  for  wives.     He  had 

fathered  an  army,  and  would  war  against  the  Parthians,  but 
e  was  slain  on  his  march  by  his  own  men. 
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xvn. 


iEjptep  |>am  J>e  Romebuph  getimbpeb  p«f  Dcccc.  pmtpa  3 
lxx.  jrenj  C&apcuf  ffupebuf  Co  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hine  ha&fbe 
peopep  jeap.  hme  opflogon  eac  hif  agene  men.  -3  hif  mobop 
mib*. 

XVIII. 

iEftep  f am  J>e  Romebuph  getimbpeb  p»f  Dcccc.  pintpa  3 
lxxim.  peng  Supehanuf  fflexanbep  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hrae 
haepbe  xvi.  geap.  *]  GOammea.  hip  feo  gobe  mobop.  penbe  aeptep 
Opigenep e  )>am  gel&pebejtan  m»ff  e-ppeofte.  3  heo  peaptS  prifton 
cpiften  ppam  him.  3  pel  gel&peb.  *]  jebjfce  -p  hipe  j-unu  paef 
cpiftenum  mannum  fpyfle  holb;-  Pe  gepop  mib  pypbe  on 
Peppe.  3  opploh  Peppan  heopa  cyning  ;.  iEptep  J>am  he  poplet 
hif  lip  on  GDagentptan  J>«pe  bypij ;  • 


XIX. 

iEptep  J?am  }>e  Romebuph  getimbpeb  paef  Dcccc.  pintpa  3 
Lxxxvi.  pen j  GDaximinuf  to  Romana  anpealbe!*  pe  bebeab 
eft  *p  man  cpijtene  men  bpocube.  3  f  man  J>a  goban  ODam- 
meam  gemaptpobe.  3  ealle  )>a  ppeoftaf  J>e  hipe  f  olgebon.  buton 
Opigenef .  he  oftpleah  on  Ggjypte.  3  GDaximinuf  offloh  hif  agene 
ealbopman.  on  J>am  ftpibban  geape  hif  picef .  on  Rquilegia  faepe 

XX. 

iEftep  }>am  J>e  Romebuph  getimbpeb  paef  Dcccc.  pintpa  j 
xc.  feng  Eopbianuf  to  pice.  ~y  hit  haepbe  vi.  geap  ••  pe  opploh 
J>a  tpegen  gebpoopo.  pe  «p  GDaximinuf  off  logon,  3  he  pylp  paoe 
)>aep  gepop> 

XXI. 

iEptep  )>am  J>e  Romebuph  getimbpeb  paef  Dcccc.  pintpa  3 
xcvn.  pen j  Philippuf  to  Romana  anpealbe.  *]  hme  h«pbe  vn. 
geap>  pe  peapft  bigelhce  cpiften.  poppon  he  eapunga  ne 
bopfte>      On  pam  111.  geape  hif  picef  hit  gepeapft.  fpa  hit 
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xvn. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  seventy  years, 
Marcus  Aurelius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
and  had  it  four  years.  His  own  men  slew  him  also,  and  his 
mother  with  [him]. 

XVIII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  seventy-four 
years,  Aurelius  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Bomans,  and  had  it  sixteen  years.  And  Mammaea,  his  good 
mother,  sent  after  Origen;  that  most  learned  mass-priest,  and 
she  afterwards  became  a  Christian  through  him,  and  well 
instructed,  and  caused  her  son  to  be  very  kind  to  Christian 
men.  He  went  with  an  army  against  the  Persians,  and  slew 
Xerxes,  their  king.  After  that,  he  expired  in  the  city  of 
Mentz. 


XIX. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  eighty-six 
years,  Maximums  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans. 
He  commanded  that  Christian  men  should  be  again  perse- 
cuted, and  that  the  good  Mammaea  should  be  martyred, 
and  all  the  priests  that  followed  her,  except  Origen,  he  fled 
into  Egypt.  And  Maximinus  was  slain  by  his  own  prefect, 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  city  of  Aquileia. 

XX. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  ninety  years, 
Gordian  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  had  it  six  years.  He 
slew  the  two  brothers,  who  had  before  slain  Maximinus,  and 
he  himself  died  shortly  after. 

XXI. 

Alter  Bome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
years,  Philip  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  and 
had  it  seven  years.  He  was  secretly  a  Christian,  because 
openly  he  durst  not  [be  one].    In  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
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Cob  geptihtabe.  f  p»p  ymb  an  tiupenb  pmtpa  )>«p  J>e  Rome- 
buph  getimbpeb  p«p .  f  ttg&ep  je  heopa  capepe  peapo*  cjuften. 
ge  eac  J  hi  p*  miclan  peopme  tfigebon  Epiptep  fancep.  set  ]>aep 
capepep  palentpm.  fe  hi  aep  aelce  geape  Sigebon  »c  heopa 
beopolgylbum.  f  p«p  beopla  ftancep.  flat  ealle  Romana  polfcan 
ymb  xii.  monao  bpingan  togasbepe  )>one  peleptan  bael  heopa 
goba  gegeapob  to  heopa  gehlote.  -3  heopa  prtHSon  peala  pucena 
aetgaebepe  bpucan ; .  jEptep  Jwm  Deciup.  an  pice  man.  beppac 
]x>ne  capepe.  3  peng  him  p"8oon  to  j>am  anpealbe  •• 


JEjteji  yean  fe  Romebuph  getimbpeb  p«p  M.  pmtpa  3  1111. 
pens  Deciup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  *}  hine  haepbe  m.  geap.  j 
fona  gebjtje  ppeotol  tacn  f  he  Phihppup  «p  bepypebe.  mib  fam 
f  he  het  cpiptenpa  manna  ehtan.  3  manige  gebybe  to  halgum 
maptypum.  3  gepette  hip  punu  to  fam  anpealbe  to  him.  3  pafte 
J>»p  hi  pupbon  begen  s&tpomne  opplagen  *- 


XXIII. 

iEjrep  J>am  J>e  Romebuph  getimbpeb  pa&p  M.  pmtpa  3  yui. 
peng  Eallup  Optihanup  to  pice.  3  hit  h&pbe  tpa  geap  ••  Da 
peapft  ept  Eobep  ppacu  on  Rome,  ppa  lange  ppa  peo  ehtnep  paep 
pa&pa  cpiptenpa  manna,  ppa  lange  mm  ungemaethc  man-cpeahn 
getenge.  f  nan  hup  n»p  bmnan  paepe  bypig.  f  hit  na&pbe  faepe 
ppace  angolbenV  iEptep  )>em  €mihanup  opploh  Eallup.  3 
h&pbe  him  pone  anpealb;*  D*p  eac  on  }am  flpibbon  monfte 
hme  man  opploh ;. 

XXIV. 

JEptep  J>am  ]>e  Romebuph  getimbpeb  paep  M.  pmtpa  3  x.  pa 
gepettan  Romana  tpegen  capepap*.  Ooep  paep  mib  Gmihtum 
pam  polce.  Ualepianup  p»p  haten.  ooep  pa&p  human  Rome 
bypig.  Ikrilienup  paep  haten;.  Da  pceolbon  on  pimbel  beon 
pmnenbe  pasp  hit  ponne  peapp  p»p ;  .  Da  bebubon  hi  begen 
cpiptenpa  manna  ehtnyppe.  ac  hpsebhce  on  hi  begen  becom 
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it  happened  as  God  had  ordained  it,  that  was  about  a  thou- 
sand years  from  the  time  when  Rome  was  built,  that  both 
their  emperor  was  a  Christian,  and  also  that  they  celebrated, 
in  honour  of  Christ,  at  the  emperor's  palace,  the  great  feast, 
which  they  had  previously  celebrated  every  year  at  their 
heathen  festivities.  It  was  in  honour  of  devils,  that  all  the 
Romans  would,  every  twelfth  month,  bring  together  the 
choicest  3>art  of  their  goods  [provisions]  prepared  for  their 
sacrifice,  and  enjoy  them  together  for  many  weeks  after.  After 
that  Decius,  a  powerful  man,  circumvented  the  emperor,  and 
afterwards  succeeded  to  the  dominion. 

:xxii. 

After  Rome,  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  four  years, 
Decius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  had  it 
three  years,  and  soon  gave  a  manifest  token  that  he  had  be- 
fore been  a  traitor  to  Philip,  when  he  commanded  Christian 
men  to  be  persecuted,  and  many  made  holy  martyrs ;  and 
established  his  own  son  in  power  with  him ;  and  shortly  after, 
they  were  both  slain  together. 

XXHL 

After  Rome  had1>een  built  a  thousand  and  eight  years, 
Gallus  Hostilianus  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  had  it  two 
years.  Then  was  again  God's  vengeance  on  Rome :  as  long 
as  the  persecution  of  Christian  men  was,  so  long  did  a  wide- 
spreading  mortality  weigh  on  them,  so  that  there  was  no 
house  within  the  city  that  had  not  paid  the  penalty.  After 
that  JSmilianus  slew  Gallus,  and  had  the  power  to  himself. 
In  the  third  month  after,  he  also  was  slain. 

XXIV. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  ten  years,  the 
Romans  established  two  emperors;  the  one  was  with  the 
nation  of  the  Rhsetians,  who  was  called  Valerian,  the  other 
was  within  the  city  of  Rome,  who  was  called  GraUienus. 
These  were  to  be  ever  warring  where  it  was  necessary.  Then 
both  commanded  a  persecution  of  Christian  men,  but  God's 
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EfObej*  ppacu;.  Ualepianup  pop  mib  pypbe  ongean  Saphan. 
Peppa  cyninje.  3  p»p  gepangen  p»p.  *]  piftfton  he  paepSapan  J>am 
cyninge  to  pain  gepett.  oft  hip  hpef  enbe.  f  he  pceolbe  ppa  opt 
ptupian.  fpa  he  to  hip  hoppe  polbe.  3  he  J>onne  pe  caning  haepbe 
hip  hpic  him  to  hlypon;.  Dam  oftpum  lialliamipe  pa&pon 
manige  pole  onpinnenbe.  f  he  hip  pice  mib  micelpe  unpeopft- 
neppe  3  mib  micelpe  uneaftnyppe  geh®pbe;.  JEpept  Eeap- 
mame.  J>e  be  Donua  p»pon.  pophepgebon  Italiam  oft  Repennan 
pa.  buph.  3  8p»pap  pophepgobon  ealle  Ealham.  *]  Eotan  opep- 
hepgoban  ealle  Dpecon  lanb.  *]  J>a  laeppan  Spam.  3  Sepmenne 
genybbon  ealle  Datie  ppam  Romana  anpealbe.  3  punap  pophep- 
gobon Pannoniam.  3  Papthe  pophepgobon  GOepopotamiam  3 
ealle  Sipie;.  To-eacon  pam  Romane  hsepbon  gepinn  betpuh 
him  pylpum;.  iEptep  J>am  Dallienup  peapft  opplagen  on  (foe- 
biolane  ftsepe  bjrpig.  ppam  hip  agenum  mannum  *. 


iEptep  yam  J>e  Romebuph  getimbpeb  pap  M.  pmtpa  3 
peng  Oaubiup  to  Romana  anpealbe  3.  Dy  llcan  geape  he 
opeppan  Dotan.  3  hi  abpap  ut  op  Epeacum.  }  him  Romana 
gebybon  anne  gylbenne  pc^lb.  )>«pe  b«be  to  peopftmynte.  3  ane 
gylbenne  anhenyppe.  3  hengon  hi  up  on  heopa  Eapitolmm  •• 
D»p  on  J>am  aptpan  geape  he^gepop.  3  hip  bpopop  QumtiUup 
peng  to  J»am  anpealbe.  3  paep  on  pam  xvn.  b»ge  he  peapft 
opplagen;. 


XXVI. 

-dEptep  )>am  ]>e  Romebuph  getimbpeb  p«p  M.  pmtpa  3  xmi. 
pens  Supelianup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hine  h&pbe  v:  geap  3 
vi.  monaft. 3  abpap  Dotan  be  nopftan  Donua.  3  panon  pop  on 
8ipie.  }  hi  genybbe  ept  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  pftfton  he  pop 
on  CaUie.  3  opploh  Tetpicum  )>one  man.  poppy  pe  he  hi  hnn 
teah  to  anpealbe  *  •  iEptep  pam  he  bebeab  epiptenpa  manna 
ehtnyppe.  3  pafte  p»p  peapft  opplagen ;. 
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vengeance  came  speedily  on  them  both.  Valerian  went  with 
an  army  against  Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  and  was  there  taken 
prisoner ;  and  afterwards  he  was,  till  his  life's  end,  appointed 
for  Xing  Sapor,  that  he  should  stoop  as  often  as  he  [Sapor] 
would  mount  his  horse,  and  he,  the  king,  then  had  his  back 
to  leap  on.  On  the  other,  G-allienus,  many  nations  made 
war,  so  that  he  held  his  sway  with  great  unworthiness  and 

S-eat  difficulty.  First,  the  Germans,  that  were  on  the 
anube,  ravaged  Italy,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Eavenna,  and  the 
Suevi  ravaged  all  Gaul,  and  the  G-oths  overran  all  the  land  of 
Greece,  and  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  the  Sarmatians  forced  all 
Dacia  from  the  Boman  dominion,  and  the  Huns  ravaged 
Pannonia,  and  the  Parthians  ravaged  Mesopotamia  and  all 
Syria.  In  addition  to  which,  the  Romans  had  wars  among 
themselves.  After  that,  Gallienus  was  slain  in  the  city  of 
Milan  by  his  own  men. 


XXV. 

After  Home  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  twenty-five 
years,  Claudius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 
In  the  same  year  he  overcame  the  Goths,  and  drove  them 
out  of  Greece.  And  the  Romans  made  him  a  golden  shield, 
in  honour  of  the  deed,  and  a  golden  statue,  and  hung  them 
up  in  their  Capitol.  In  the  year  after  he  died,  and  Quintillus, 
his  brother,  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  on  the  seventeenth 
day  after  he  was  slain. 


XXVI. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  twenty-seven 
years,  Aurelian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
and  had  it  five  years  and  six  months,  and  drove  the  Goths  to 
the  north  of  the  Danube,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Syria, 
and  again  reduced  them  to  subjection  to  the  Romans ;  and 
afterwards  he  proceeded  to  Gaul,  and  slew  the  man  Tetricus, 
because  he  had  drawn  them  under  his  power.  After  that  he 
commanded  a  persecution  of  Christian  men,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  slain. 
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xxvn. 


iEptep  Jam  Je  Romebuph  getimbpeb  p»p  M.  pintpa  3  xmi. 
penj  Tacitaip  to  Romana  anpealbe.  -j  J«p  on  9am  n.  monfte  he 
peapti  ofjlagem  on  Ponco  lanbe ;.  .ACptep  Jam  Flopianup  pen; 
co  Jam  anpealbe.  -j  pwp  opfla^en  Jasp  on  ^am  Jpibban  montte. 
on  Thapj-a  Jam  lanbe ;. 

xxvm. 

iBftep  Jam  Je  Romebuph  getimbpeb  pt&f  i.  pintpa  3  xxxui. 
penj  Ppobup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hine  h&pbe  vi.  geap  3  iv. 
mon&ap.  3  he  abybe  punaf  op  Iiallium.  3  he  opploh  Satupninum. 
Je  septep  anpealbe  pan;.  iEptep  Jam  he  opploh  Ppoculuf 3 
Bonopup.  Ja  gypnbon  eac  aeptep  Jam  anpealbe ;.  iEptep  Jam 
he  peapft  pylp  opplagen  on  Sypmie  J»pe  bune;. 


XXDL 

iEjtep  Jam  Je  Romebuph  getimbpeb  pap  M.  pintpa  3  xxxa. 
penj  Eapup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hme  haepbe  tpa  jeap.  ] 
jepeaht  tpfpa  pi<5  Papthe.  3  geeobe  heopa  bupga  tpa.  Ja  peepon 
on  Ti£pip  jtaje  Ja&pe  ea;.  RaSe  J»p  hme  opploh  an  ftunop. 
3  hip  punu  Numepianup  pen&  to  Sam  anpealbe.  3  pafe  Jwep  hme 
opploh  hip  ajen  fpeop  ;. 


iEftep  Jam  Je  Romebuph  getimbpeb  pep  JL  pmtpa  3  xli. 
peng  Diocletianup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hine  hsepbe  xx.  pin- 
tpa;* pe  gepette  unbep  him  gingpan  capepe.  QDaximuf  j»r 
haten.  3  hme  penbe  on  Ealhe.  popjon  Je  hi  mphce  haqton 
gepmn  up-ahapen.  ac  he  hi  eaftelice  opepoom  ;•  On  J*pe  tibe 
psepon  Diocletiane  Spy  cyningap  on  pmnenbe.  Eanoujiup  on 
Bpetlanbe.  Xchileup  on  ^pta  lanbe.  3  Najipeup  op  Peppum;* 
Da  gepette  he  111.  capepap  unbep  him.  an  p»p  CDaxunianuf 
otSep  Conjtantmup.  ftpibbe  Ikdepiup • .     GDaxwuanmp  he  penbe 
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XXVIL 

After  Eome  Had  been  built  a  thousand  and  tiiirty-two 
years,  Tacitus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans, 
and  in  the  sixth  month  after,  he  was  slain  in  the  land  of 
Pontus.  After  that,  Plorianus  succeeded  to  the  dominion, 
and  was  slain  the  third  month  after,  in  the  land  of  Tarsus. 


XXVIH. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  thirty-three 
years,  Probus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  and 
had  it  six  years  and  four  months ;  and  he  expelled  the  Huns 
from  Gaul,  and  he  slew  Saturninus,  who  was  striving  after 
dominion.  After  that  he  slew  Proculus  and  Bonosus,  who 
were  also  yearning  after  dominion.  After  that  he  was  him- 
self slain  in  the  mountain  of  Sirmium. 


After  Borne  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  thirty-nine 
years,  Carus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  and 
had  it  two  years,  and  fought  twice  against  the  Parthians,  and 
took  two  of  their  cities,  that,  were  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Tigris.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  slain  by  thunder,  and  his 
son,  ]STumerran,  succeeded  to  the  dominion,  and  was  soon  after 
slain  by  his  own  father-in-law. 

A  A  A « 

After  Borne  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  forty-one 
years,  Diocletian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans, 
and  had  it  twenty  years.  He  set  a  younger  emperor  under 
him,  named  Manmian,  and  sent  him  to  Gaul ;  because  they 
had  newly  raised  up  a  war ;  but  he  easily  overcame  them. 
At  that  time  there  were  three  kings  making  war  on  Dio- 
cletian :  Carausius  in  Britain,  Achilleus  in  Egypt,  and  Narsefs 
from  Persia.  Thereupon  he  appointed  three  Caesars  under 
him :  one  was  Maximian,  the  second  Constantius,  the  third 
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on  Xpppice.  3  he  opeppan  heopa  pifteppinnan  *•  Eonptantrnup 
he  penbe  on  Ealbe.  *]  he  opeppan  KLamanie  f  pole,  "j  p$$an  he 
geeo&e  Bpettaniam  f  lglanb.  3  he  pylp  Diocletianup  pop  on 
(Bjypce.  3  bepaet  Xchileup  )>one  cyninj  Tin.  monftap.  on  fflex- 
anbpiap&pe  bypig.  0$  hine  pa  buph-leobe  him  ageapon.  3  pS5on 
opephepgobe  ealle  €fcypte*.  Ealepiup  he  fenbe  on  Peppe.  ~j 
gepeaht  cpeopa  pio*  Napp eup  )x>ne  cyning.  f  heopa  nabop  nsepbe 
pge  •.  ^Ec  heopa  ftpibban  gepeohte  Iialepiup  peapfc  geplymeb. 
3  mib  micelpe  pyphtneppe  com  to  Diocletiane.  ac  he  hip  apenj 
mib  micelpe  unpjpbneppe.  3  hine  het  ypnan  on  hip  agenum 
puppupan  peala  mila  bepopan  hip  pab-paene  *.  iEptep  fam  pe 
hip  mob  p«p  mib  pam  bipmpe  ahpet.  he  pop  ept  on  Peppe.  3  hi 
gepfymbe.  3  Nappeup  gepeng.  3  hip  pip.  3  hip  beapn. )»  onpeng 
Diocletianup  Iialepiupe  peop'Spulhce*.  Diocletianup  3  GDaxi- 
mianup  bebubon  ehtnyppe  epiptenpa  manna.  Diocletianup  eapt- 
ene.  *]  GDaximianup  peptene.  3  pop  pam  gebobe  pupbon  peak 
maptypap  on  x.  pintpum  pyppte;-  Da  gepeapti  hi  him  be- 
tpeonum  f  hi  polban  J>a  anpealbap  poplaetan.  3  pa.  puppupan 
alecgan  pe  hi  pepeban.  *]  polbon  heopa  bagap  on  peptneppe  geen- 
bian.  3  f  ppa  gel&ptan;.  Diocletianup  gepaet  on  Nicomebia 
]>aepe  b^pig.  3  GDaximianup  gepaet  on  CDebiolane  Jwpe  bypig.  3 
letan  J>a  anpealbap  to  Ealepiupe  3  to  Conptantmupe.  3  hi  hme 
tobaelbon  p8$on  on  tpa ; .  Ealepiup  Dlipice  *]  begeonbon  pam 
]>one  eapt  enbe.  3  J>one  m&ptan  b«l  8ippep  mibbangeapbep.  3 
Eonptantmup  nam  ealle  Itahe.  3  Kpppicam.  3  Ippanie.  3  Iraflie. 
3  Bpyttanie.  ac  he  paep  hpon  gypnenbe  Jnppa  populb-frnga  3 
micelpa  anpealba.  3  pop]>am  he  poplet  hip  agenum  pillan  Ita- 
ham  -}  ffpppicam  to  Iialepiupe  ;•  Da  gepette  Ealepiup  tpegen 
cynmgap  unbep  him.  ot5ep  paep  haten  Seuepup.  pam  he  gepetdbe 
Itaham  3  ffpppicam.  3  GDaximmup  he  gepette  on  fa  eaptlanb  ;. 
On  Jram  bagum  com  Eonptantmup.  pe  nulbheoptepta  man. 
3  pop  on  Bpyttanie.  3  J>»p  gepop.  3  gepealbe  hip  puna  f 
pice.  Conptantmupe.  "pone  he  h&pbe  be  €lenan  hip  pipe  -.  Da 
polbe  QOaxentiup.  GDaximianup  punu.  habban  )>one  anpealb  on 
Itaham*. 

Da  penbe  Ealeprap  him  ongean  Seuepup  mib  pypbe.  J>e  him 
pe  anpealb  aep  gepealb  paep.  3  he  J>«p  beppicen  peapft  ppam  hip 
agenum  mannum.  3  opplagenneah  Rapenna  fa&pe  bypij  :•     Da 
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Galerius.  Maximian  he  sent  to  Africa,  and  he  overcame 
their  adversaries.  Constantius  he  sent  to  Gaul,  and  he  over- 
came the  nation  of  the  Abmmnni,  and  afterwards  he  conquered 
the  island  of  Britain.  And  he  himself,  Diocletian,  went  to 
Egypt,  and  besieged  the  king  Achilleus  eight  months,  in  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  until  the  inhabitants  delivered  him  up, 
and  afterwards  ravaged  all  Egypt.  Galerius  he  sent  to 
Persia,  who  fought  twice  against  Narses,  the  king,  so  that 
neither  of  them  had  victory.  In  the  third  battle,  Galerius 
was  put  to  flight,  and  in  great  fear  came  to  Diocletian ;  but 
he  received  him  with  great  indignity,  and  commanded  him 
to  run  in  his  own  purple  many  miles  before  his  chariot. 
After  his  courage  had  been  whetted  by  that  disgrace,  he 
proceeded  again  to  Persia,  and  put  them  to  flight,  and  took 
Narses  prisoner,  and  his  wives  and  children:  thereupon 
Diocletian  received  Gralerius  honourably.  Diocletian  and 
MflTJmian  ordered  a  persecution  of  Christian  men,  Diocletian 
in  the  east,  and  Maximian  in  the  west ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  that  decree,  there  were  many  martyrs  for  a  space  of  ten 
years.  Then  they  agreed  between  themselves  that  they 
would  abandon  their  powers,  and  lay  aside  the  purple  that 
they  wore,  and  would  end  their  days  in  tranquillity;  and 
they  did  so.  Diocletian,  settled  in  the  city  of  Nicomedia, 
and  Maximian  settled  in  the  city  of  Milan,  and  [they]  left 
their  power  to  Galerius  and  to  Constantius ;  and  they  after- 
wards divided  it  in  two.  Galerius  [had]  Dlyricum,  and  be- 
yond that  the  east  end,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  earth. 
And  Constantius  took  all  Italy,  and  Africa,  and  Spain,  and 
Gaul,  and  Britain ;  but  he  was  little  desirous  of  these  worldly 
things  and  of  great  powers,  and,  therefore,  he  resigned,  of 
his  own  will,  Italy  and  Africa  to  Galerius.  Galerius,  there- 
upon, appointed  two  kings  under  him,  one  was  named 
Severus,  to  whom  he  gave  Italy  and  Africa;  and  Maximums 
he  placed  in  the  east  lands.  In  those  days  came  Constantius, 
the  most  kind-hearted  man,  and  proceeded  to  Britain,  and 
there  departed  [this  life],  and  gave  the  empire  to  his  son, 
Constantino,  whom  he  had  by  Helena  his  wife.  Maxentius, 
then,  the  son  of  Maximianus,  would  have  the  power  in  Italy. 
Thereupon  Galerius  sent  Severus  against  him  with  an 
army,  to  whom  the  government  had  already  been  given,  and 
he  was  there  betrayed  by  his  own  men,  and  slain  near  the 
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GDaximianup  geahpobe  f  hip  punu  peng  to  )>am  anpealbe.  he  Jhl 
hpaebhce  poplet  )m  buph.  pe  be  on  gepeten  p«p.  -j  pohte  hip 
punu  to  beppicanne.  3  pft&on  pon  to  $am  anpealbe.  ac  Ja  hit  pe 
punu  apunbe.  J>a  abpaepbe  he  Jrane  paebep.  3  he  pleah  on  IiaUie. 
3  polbe  Eonptantinup  beppican.  hip  apum.  j  habban  him  •£  pice, 
ac  hit  onpunbe  hip  bohtop.  3  hit  Eonptantinupe  gepaebe.   3  he 
hine  geplymbe  ptttton  onC&appham. 3  he  Jwep  opplagen  peapfc ;. 
Da  gepealbe  Ealepiup  lacmiupe  Itaham  3  Xpppicam.  3   he  het 
ealle  pa  cpiptenan.  J>e  J>«p  betpte  psepon.  gebpingan  on  eloeobe  ;- 
iEptep  pam  he  peap$  on  micelpe  untpumneppe.  3  him  to  gehet 
mamge  laeceap. }  hypa  nan  him  ne  mihte  beon  on  nanum  gobe. 
ac  him  paebe  hypa  an.  f  hit  paepe  Eobep  ppacu  ;•     Da  her  he 
f  man  fa  cpiptenan  men  ept  gebpohte  on  hypa  eapbe.  sel€he 
f aep  he  aep  pep.  ppa-peah  he  gepop  on  paepe  mettpymnepf e.  3 
Licmiup  peng  to  Jam  anpealbe**     ./Eptep  pam  pean$  gepm 
betpuh  Eonptantinupe  3  GDaxentrape.  3  pafce  J>aap  Eonptantinup 
opploh  GDaxentiup  binnan  Rome,  set  paepe  bpycg  }>e  man  GDul- 
uiup  haet;.       On  pam  bagum  OOaximmup  bebeab   cpiptenpa 
manna  ehtnyppe.  3  patte  )>aep  gepop  on  Thappa  paepe  bypig  :• 
On  Jram  bagum  Licinmp  bebeab  f  nan  cpipten  man  ne  come 
on  hip  hijiebe.  ne  on  hip  psepelbe.  "j  pafce  )>aep  peap'S  gepm 
betpeoh  him  3  betpeoh  Eonptantinupe.  3  optpaebhce  gepeoht. 
0$  Eonptantinup  gepeng  Licinmp.  J  hine  pftfcon  het  beheapbian. 
3  pififcon  peng  to  eallum  Romana  anpealbe  :•     On  J>am  bagum 
Xpprap  pe  maeppe-ppeopt  peapft  on  gebpolan  ymbe  pone  pihtan 
geleapon.   ymbe  Jwne  teonan  paep  gegabepob  ppeo  hunbpeb 
bipceopa  j  ehtatyne.  hine  to  opepplitenne  3  to  amanpumianne  :• 
On  pam  bagum  £onptantmup  opploh  Epippum  hip  punu.   3  Li- 
cimum  hip  ppeoptop-punu.  f  nan  man  nypte  hpaet  pe  gylt  pa&p 
buton  him  anum  ;•     iEptep  )>am  he  unbeppeobbe  him  pylpum 
mamge  peoba.  pe  aep  pa&pan  Romane  ungepylbe.  J  het  atim- 
bpian  ane  buph  on  Epecum.  3  het  hi  be  him  hatan  Eonptan- 
tmopolun  !•      pe  het  aepept  manna  f  man  cypicean  timbpebe. 
■j  f  man  beluce  «lc  beopulgylb-hup;.-       pe  gepop  ymb  an  "] 
Spittig  pintpa  paep  pe  he  pice  hcepbe.  on  anum  tune  neah  Ni- 
comebia  paepe  bypig  :• 
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city  of  Ravenna.  When  Maximian  was  informed  that  his 
son  had  succeeded  to  the  government,  he  speedily  left  the 
city  in  which  he  was  seated,  and  thought  to  circumvent  his 
son,  and  afterwards  succeed  to  the  government ;  but  when 
his  son  found  that,  he  drove  away  his  father,  and  he  fled 
into  Gaul,  and  would  circumvent  Constantine,  his  son-in- 
law,  and  have  the  empire  to  himself;  but  his  daughter  disco- 
vered it,  and  told  it  to  Constantine,  and  he  afterwards  drove 
him  to  Marseilles,  and  he  was  there  slain.  Then  Galerius 
gave  Italy  and  Africa  to  Licinius,  and  he  commanded  all  the 
V/hristians,  who  were  there  the  best,  to  be  sent  into  exile. 
After  that  he  fell  into  a  great  sickness,  and  ordered  to  him 
many  physicians;  and  none  of  them  could  be  of  any 
good  to  him;  but  one  of  them  said  to  him* that  it  was 
God's  vengeance.  Thereupon  he  commanded  that  the 
Christian  men  should  be  brought  again  to  their  own  country, 
each  to  where  he  had  been  before.  Nevertheless,  he  died  of 
that  sickness,  and  Licinius  succeeded  to  the  dominion. 
After  that,  there  was  war  between  Constantine  and  Maxen- 
tius ;  and  shortly  after,  Constantine  slew  Maxentius  within 
Borne,  at  the  bridge  called  the  Milvian.  In  those  days 
Maximums  commanded  a  persecution  of  Christian  men,  and 
shortly  after  died  in  the  city  of  Tarsus.  In  those  days 
Licinius  commanded  that  no  Christian  man  should  come  into 
his  family  nor  in  his  retinue ;  and  shortly  after,  there  was 
war  between  him  and  Constantine,  and  frequent  battles, 
until  Constantine  took  Licinius  prisoner,  and  afterwards 
ordered  him  to  be  beheaded,  and  then  succeeded  to  the  whole 
Roman  empire.  In  those  days,  Arius,  the  mass-priest,  fell 
into  error  concerning  the  right  belief.  In  consequence  of 
that  crime,  there  were  assembled  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
bishops,  to  confute  and  excommunicate  him.  In  those  days 
Constantine  slew  his  son,  Crispus,  and  Licinius,  his  sister's 
son,  so  that  no  one  knew  what  their  sin  was,  save  him  alone. 
After  that  he  subjected  to  himself  many  nations,  that  before 
were  unsubdued  by  the  Romans ;  and  commanded  a  city  to 
be  built  in  Greece,  and  commanded  it  to  be  named  from  him- 
self, Constantinople.  He  first  of  men  commanded  churches 
to  be  built,  and  that  every  heathen  temple  should  be  closed. 
He  died  thirty-one  years  after  he  had, the  empire,  in  a  villa 
near  the  city  of  Nicomedia. 
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jEptep  pam  pe  Romebuph  getimbpeb  pa&p  5.  pintpa  3  xci. 
peng  Eonptantiup  to  pam  anpealbe  mib  hip  tpam  bjio'ojmm. 
Jlonj-tantine  3   Eonptante.  3  he    Eonptantiup  haepbe    xbu. 
pintpa;.     pi  pupbon  ealle  pa  gebpoopu  on  (nun  2£pianipcan 
gebpolan  ^_  Eonptantinup  3  Lonptanp  punnon  him  betpeonum.08 
Eonptantinup  peapo*  opplagen ;  •    J£ptep  pam  OOagnentiup  ©pploh 
Eonptanp.  -3  peng  him  to  j«m  pice.  past  p»p  Dalham  3  Icaliam ;. 
On  pam  bagum  IlLpice  gep ettan  Uetepomonem  pone  man  co 
hypa  anpealbe.  to  pon  f  hi  ptifton  mihton  pinnan  jntS  GDagnen- 
tmpe.  -j  hi  hine  nybbon  to  leopnunga.  peah  he  gepmtpab  paepe. 
ac  Eonptantiup  nine  benaembe  aagftep  ge  J>*r  anpealbep .  ge 
Jape  puppupan  pe  he  pepebe.  20  p«P«  pcole  pe  he  on  leop- 
nobe  :•     Mpcep.  pam  he  gepeaht  pit5  GDagnentmpe.  3  hine  ge- 
plymbe.  j  bebpap  into  Lucthma  paep©  bftug.  ]  he  nine  pylpne 
piifton  opjticobe  :•     iEptep  pam  Eonptantmp  gepette  Iulianup 
to  capepe  unbep  him.  pe  p»p  aap  to  biacone  gehajgob.  3  penbe 
hine  on  Iklhe  nub  pyjibe.  3  he  hpaebhce  opeppan  eaQe  pa  pe  on 
Ealhe  punnon.  3  p»p  aeptep  tS»pe  beabe  ppa  up-ahapen.  f  he 
polbe  ealne  Romana  anpealb  him  geagnian.  -j  mib  pypbe  pap 
papenbe  paap  Eonptantiup  pep  mib  oftepe  pypbe  pi$  Pap  the;- 
Da  he  f  geahpobe.  3  him  ongean-peapb  p»j\  pa  gepop  he  on 
pam  p&pelbe;- 

2Enb  Iubanup  peng  to  ]>am  anpealbe.  3  hine  ha&pbe  an  geap 
3  eahta  monoap:-  Da  paef  he  pona  geopnpull  f  he  polbe 
bigohce  pone  cpiptenbom  onpenban.  }  popbeab  openhce  f  man 
nane  pfl&pte-boc  ne  leopnobe.  3  psabe  eac  f  nan  cpipten  man 
ne  mojte  habban  naanne  hip  unbep-tpolgofta.  3  hi  mib  pam 
pehte  beppican>  Xc  ealle  hi  paepon  pa&p  popbep.  ppa  pe  hit 
ept-pecgan  gehypbon.  cpa&ft  Opopiup.  ^  him  leoppe  p»p  pe 
opiptenbom  to  beganne.  ponne  hip  pcipa  to  ha&bbenne;. 
i£ptep  pam  he  gegabepobe  pypbe.  3  polbe  papan  on  Peppe.  3 
bebeab  ponne  he  ept  paape  eaptene  hampeapb.  f  man  haepbe 
ampteatpum  gepopht  set  piepupakm.  f  he  mihte  Irobej 
peopap  on  bon.  f  hi  beop  paepinne  abitan;.  2Sc  Dob  geppaec 
on  pam  pa&pelbe  ppiSe  jebapenlice  on  pam  apleapan  men  hip  ap- 
leapa  gepoht.  mib  pam  f  hine  gemitte  an  man.  pa  he  pop  ppam 
Etepphonte  pa&pe  bypij.  jebcopt  pam  pe  he  plyma  pa&pe.  3 
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After  Borne  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  ninety-one 
years,  Constantius  succeeded  to  the  empire,  with  his  two 
brothers,  Constantine  and  Constant,  and  he,  Constantiua, 
had  it  twentywthrea  years.  All  the  brothers  were  of  the 
Arian  heresy.  Constantine  and  Constans  made  war  on  each 
other,  until  Constantine  was  slain.  After  that,  Magnentius 
slew  Constans,  and  succeeded  to  the  empire,  that  is,  of  Gaul 
and  Italy.  In  those  days  the  Illyrians  set  up  the  man 
Vetranio  to  govern,  them,  that  they  might  make  war  on  Mag- 
nentius ;  and  they  forced,  him  to  learning,  although  he  was 
full  of  yeara.  But  Constantins  deprived  him  of  the  power, 
and  of  the  purple  that  he  wore,  and  of  the  school  in  which 
he  learned.  After  that  he  [Constantiua]  fought  against 
Magnentius,  and  put  him  to  night,  and  drove  him  into  the 
city  of  Lyons;  and  he  [Magnentius]  afterwards  stabbed 
himself.  After  that,  Constantius  appointed  Julian  to  be 
Cffisar  under  him,  who  had  before  been  consecrated  a  deacon* 
and  Bent  him  into  Gaul  with  an  army ;  and  he  apeedily  oyer. 
came  all  those  who  were  making  war  on  Gaul ;  and  was,  after 
that  deed,  so  uplifted,  that  he  would  appropriate  to  himself 
all  the  Roman  power,  and  went  with  an  army  to  where 
Constantius  was  with  another  army  against  the  Farthians. 
"When  he  [Constantius]  was  informed  of  that,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding against  him,  he  died  on  the  march. 

And  Julian  succeeded  to  the  dominion,  and  -had  it  one  year 
and  eight  months.  Then  was  he  soon  desirous  of  secretly 
subverting  Christianity,  and  openly  forbade  any  man  to  learn 
the  fast-book;  and  said  also,  that  no  Christian  man  should 
hare  any  of  his under-offices,  and  thereby  thought  to  overreach 
them.  But  they  were  all  of  the  resolution,  as  we  have  heard 
it  repeated,  says  Orosius,  that  they  would  rather  cultivate 
Christianity  titan  have  his  provinces.  After  that  he  gathered 
an  army,  and  would  proceed  to  Persia,  and  commanded,  that 
when  from  the  east  he  was  again  on  his  way  homewards,  an 
amphitheatre  should  be  built  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  put 
into  it  God's  servants,  that  wild  beasts  might  devour  them 
therein.  But  in  that  expedition  God  very  fittingly  avenged  on 
that  base  man  his  base  intention,  when  a  man  met  him,  as  he 
came  from  the  city  of  Ctesiphon,  exactly  as  though  he  were  a 
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him  psebe.  f  he  hine  mihce  laeban  Dupuh  f  pepten.  -p  he  on 
Peppe  on  ungeapupe  become  ••  Xc  fa  he  hme  co-mibbep  )wf 
pepcenep  hsepbe  gelsebb.  fa  geppac  he  him.  ^  nan  man  nypce 
f  sep  p&pelbep  hpap  he  com.  ac  popan  hpeappenbe  geonb  f 
pepcen.  f  he  nypce  hpap  he  ut  pceolbe.  66  fsep  polcep  paep  pels 
poppopben.  segftep  ge  pop  fuppce  ge  eac  pop  hungne;.  Da 
com  him  ongean  an  linen's  man.  3  opploh  Inhanup  •. 
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^Eptep  )>am  ]>e  Romebuph  geCimbpeb  paep  M.  pmtna  3  an 
hunb  J  xvn.  peng  Iouimanup  co  Romana  anpealbe;.  pine 
man  geceap  on  Bam  pepcenne.  fy  ilcan  bsege  fe  man  Iuhanup 
oppcang;.  pe  gepealbe  Peppum  Nippibi  fa  buph.  -3  healpe 
GDepopocamiam  f  lanb.  pitS  )>am  j>  hi  mojxan  op  fam  lanbe 
bucon  lafce ;.  On  $am  Tin.  monfte  fa&p  fe  he  co  9am  anpealbe 
peng.  he  polbe  papan  on  Ilhpice.  fa  p»p  he  pume  nihe  on 
anum  nip-cilccan  hupe.  fa  het  he  becan  fsepmne  micel  pyp. 
popfon  hie  p»p  cealb  pebep.  fa  ongan  pe  cealc  mib  ungemece 
pCincan.  fa  peapft  Iouimanup  mib  fam  bpaefe  oppmopob ;. 


xxxin. 

JSptep  fam  fe  Romebuph  gecimbpeb  psep  M.  pmcpa  3  an 
hunb  3  xvin.  peng  Ualencimanup  co  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hme 
hsepbe  xi.  geap.  he  psep  sepfam  Iuhanupep  cempena  ealbop- 
man;.  Pe  him  bebeab  f  he  poplece  fone  hip  epiptenbom. 
oftSe  hip  polgofc.  fa  psep  him  leoppe  f  he  poplece  hip  polgoft. 
fonne  fone  epijr enbom ; .  He  him  gepylpce  Ik>b  epc  co  ma- 
pan  ape.  fa  he  fa  lseppan  pop  hip  lupe  poplec.  f  he  f «p  ilcan 
picep  ahce  gepealb.  fe  hip  pitteppinna  sep  ahce ; .  Ra$e  fa&p  he 
gepealbe  Ualence.  hip  bpe$ep.  healp  hip  pice.  *}  he  hec  opplean 
Pepcopiup  fe  fa  picpian  polbe.  3  manige  ofcpe  mib  him'. 
Ualenp  psep  gelsepeb  ppam  anum  2£ppianipco  bipceope.  Guboxup 
psep  hacen.  ac  he  hie  hael  ppifte  psepce  pio*  hip  bpofcop.  popfon 
he  pipce.  f  he  bit  on  him  ppecan  polbe.  gip  he  onpunbe  f  he 
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fugitive,  and  said  to  him,  that  he  could  lead  him  through  the 
waste,  so  that  he  might  come  on  the  Persians  unawares.  But 
when  he  had  led  him  to  the  middle  of  the  waste,  he  deceived 
him,  so  that  no  man  knew  where  he  was  on  his  way ;  but  they 
went  wandering  about  the  waste,  so  that  he  knew  not  where 
they  should  come  out ;  until  many  of  the  army  perished,  both 
from  thirst  and  also  from  hunger.  Then  there  met  them  an 
unknown  man,  and  slew  Julian. 

XXXII. 

After  Home  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  years,  Jovian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Eomans.  He  was  chosen  in  the  waste  on  the  same  day  that 
Julian  was  slain.  He  gave  the  city  of  Nisibis  to  the  Persians, 
and  half  the  land  of  Mesopotamia,  on  condition  that  they 
might  depart  from  the  country  without  molestation.  In  the 
eighth  month  after  he  had  succeeded  to  the  empire,  he  would 
proceed  to  Illyricum :  there  he  was  one  night  in  a  newly- 
cemented  house,  when  he  ordered  a  large  fire  to  be  made  in 
it,  because  it  was  cold  weather.  Then  the  chalk  began  to 
stink  immoderately,  when  Jovian  was  smothered  by  the 
vapour. 

XXXIII. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  years,  Yalentinian  succeeded  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Eomans,  and  had  it  eleven  years.  He  had  previously 
been  a  tribune  of  Julian's  soldiers.  He  [Julian]  commanded 
him  to  renounce  his  Christianity  or  his  service,  and  he  pre- 
ferred to  renounce  his  service  than  his  Christianity.  But  G-od 
aided  him  after  to  greater  honour,  when  he  had  renounced  the 
less  for  love  of  Him,  so  that  he  gained  possession  of  the  same 
empire  that  his  adversary  had  previously  possessed.  Shortly 
after,  he  gave  to  Valens,  his  brother,  half  his  empire ;  and  he 
commanded  Procopius  to  be  slain,  who  would  rule  there,  and 
many  others  with  him.  Valens  had  been  instructed  by  an 
Arian  bishop,  named  Eudoxius;  but  he  concealed  it  very 
strictly  from  his  brother ;  because  he  knew  that  he  would 
avenge  it  on  him,  if  he  found  out  that  he  was  of  another  be- 
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on  ottputn  gefeapon  peope.  on  otyram  he  fjlp  pwf .  poppon  he 
piyte  mi  p&ftmob  he  p»f  »p  on  hif  geleapon.  fa  he  laeffan 
anpealb  haepbe;.  On  fam  dean  gespe  Eobenpic.  Eroteena 
caning,  geb^be  peala  mapt^pa  on  hif  peobe  cpijtenpa  muma;. 
On  fain  bagom  Ualentmianuf  genybbe  eft;  fa  Seaxan  co  hypa 
agenum  lanbe.  fa  hi  polbon  pinnan  pitt  Romana.  fa  poepon 
eapbp»fte  neah  fam  gapf  ecge • .  3hb  Bupgenbom  he  gej-e^pbe 
eac.  f  hi  on  Eiallie  ne  punnon*.  CDib  fain  fe  him  pwf 
fpifcop;  gejtypeb.  j)  him  man  gehet  pilluhc*.  On  )>am  xi. 
geape  hif  picep  8epmenne  hepgobon  on  Pannomaxn.  fa  he 
fybeppeapb  p»f  mib  fjTibe.  fa  gepop  he  on  blobpyne  •- 


XXXIV. 

iEptep  )>am  fe  Romebuph  getimbpeb  p»f  K.  pmtpa  j  c.] 
xxix.  peng  Ualenf.  Ualentimanufef  bpofcop.  to  Romana  an- 
pealbe.  3  Irpatianuf .  Ualentimanufef  pinu.  peng  to  Italia  an- 
pealbe.  3  to  Gallia,  3  to  Ifpama  unbep  Ualenpe;.  pe  fa 
Ualenf  oo'Jpbe  openlice  f  he  «p  bigelice  geh^b  hwpbe.  ppa  f 
he  bebeab  f  munucaf.  fe  populbhce  Jung  popgan  pceolban.  3 
p»pna  gepeoht.  jJ  hi  psspna  namon.  3  nub  fam  puhton.  3  ypel 
bybon  mib  obpum  mannum.  3  f enbe  on  Ggypte  3  het  top^ppan 
ealle  fa  munuc-hp  fe  hif  bpooop  «p  geptaf  elobe.  "J  pime  fa 
munucaf  he  het  opflean.  fume  on  elf eobe  p opbpip on  * .  On 
fam  bagum  Fipmuf  p»f  haten  pirn  man  on  apppicum.'fe  p»r 
f*p  pdmenbe  fa&f  anpealbep;.  Da  fenbe  Ualenf  Jyybep 
Theobopuf  hif  ealbopman  mib  Fypbe.  f  »f  goban  Theobopupej 
p&bep.  fe  ept  psef  cafepe;.  On  fam  pepelbe  Fipmuf  p»j 
gepangen  }  popft-gelaebeb  to  fleanne.  fa  ba&b  he  fylp  f set  hine 
man  «p  gepullobe.  3  fa  he  gepullob  p»p .  he  p»f  oupuh  f aef 
m»ffe-ppeoftef  lape.  f e  hine  pullobe.  on  ppa  pullan  geleapon 
heopon-picep .  f  he  cp»ft  to  fam  polce.  D08  nu  fpa  ge  pillan. 3 
him  fylp  leat  popo".  f  him  man  aploh  f  heapob  op.  3  peapft 
Cpiftef  maptip;.  On  fam  bagum  Irpatianuf  gepeaht  on 
Ealhum  pio"  fflamanne  fam  polce.  3  hypa  pela  fi.  opplohl*  On 
fam  ftpibban  geape  hif  picej*.  fa  he  f  m&fte  poh  bybe  pio*  fa 
Iiobef  f eopaf .  fa  abpipon  hme  Eotan  ut  op  hypa  eapbe.  3  hi 
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Kef  than  that  of  which  he  himself  was ;  because  he  knew  how 
steadfast  he  had  previously  been  in  his  faith,  when,  he  had 
less  power.  In  the  same  year,  Aihanaric,kuig  of  the  Goths, 
made  many  martyrs  of  Christian  men  among  his  people.  In 
those  days,  Valentinian  forced  the  Saxons  back  into  their 
own  land,  when  they  would  war  against  the  Romans.  They 
were  inhabiting  near  the  ocean.  The  Burgondians  also  he 
prevented  from  warring  against  the  Gauls.  What  chiefly 
restrained  them  was,  that  they  were  promised  baptism*  In 
the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  the  Sarmatians  ravaged 
Pannonia.  When  he  was  [marching]  thitherward  with  an 
army,  he  died  of  an  effusion  of  blood. 

XXXIV. 

After  Some  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  years,  Valens,  the  brother  of  Valentinian, 
succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  Gratian, 
the  son  of  Valentinian,  succeeded  to  the  dominion  in  Italy, 
in  Gaul,  and  in  Spain,  under  Valens.  He  then,  Valens, 
showed  openly  what  he  had  before  secretly  hidden,  so  that 
he  commanded  that  monks,  who  should  renounce  worldly 
things  and  strife  of  weapons*  should  take  arms  and  fight  with 
them,  and  do  evil  with  other  men.  And  he  sent  to  Egypt, 
and  commanded  all  the  monasteries  to  be  destroyed  that 
his  brother  had  before  founded.  And  some  of  the  monks 
he  commanded  to  be  slain,  some  driven  into  exile.  In  those 
days  there  was  a  man  in  Africa,  named  Firmus,  who  was 
there  desirous  of  dominion.  Thereupon  Valens  sent  thither 
his  count,  Theodosius,  with  an  army,  the  father  of  the  good 
Theodosius,  who  afterwards  was  emperor.  In  that  expedi- 
tion, Ermus  was  taken,  and  led  forth  to  be  slain,  when  he 
himself  prayed  that  he  might  first  be  baptized.  When  he  had 
been  baptized,  he  was,  through  the  instruction  of  the  mass- 

Sriest,  who  had  baptized  him,  in  such  full  belief  of  the  kingd- 
om of  heaven,  that  he  said  to  the  people:  "  Do  now  as  ye 
will,"  and  bowed  forward  to  them,  so  that  his  head  was  struck 
off:  and  he  was  Christ's  martyr.  In  those  days  Gratian 
fought  in  Gaul  against  the  Alamannic  nation,  and  slew  many 
thousands  of  them.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  when  he 
was  doing  the  greatest  wrong  to  God's  servants,  the  Goths 
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popon  pftfon  opep  Donua  y&  ea  'on  Ualenp ep  pice.  3  pilnoban 
Co  him.  f  hi  moptan  on  hip  pice  mib  ppi$e  gepttan  3  -  Da 
opephogobe  he  f  he  him  attep  bybe.  oftfte  pypnbe.  oftfte  tipobe. 
ac  hi  lee  pecan  J>»p  f»p  hi  polbon,.**  25c  hip  gepepan  3  hif 
ealbopmen  nybban  hi  »ptep  gapule.  3  micel  gepht  ha&pbon 
ymb  f .  oS  )>a  Eiotan  hi  mib  gepeohte  geptymbon ;.  Da  Ualenf 
f  geahpobe  on  Sntiochia  paepe  bypig.  pa  peaptt  he  ppifce  fapij. 
5  gejK>hte  hif  mijfe&ba.  hu  hi  hine  baeban  pihtep  geleapan  3 
pullpihtep  baefief.  3  he  him  fenbe  Xppienipce  bifceopaf  to 
lapeopum  3  gebpolmen.  fpa  he  jrylp  p»p.  J  hpa&t  he  haepbe 
Eobep  peopum  on  optpbap  to  lafce  gebon ;.  pet  J>eah  fenban 
septep.  ]>«p  he  a&nne  hbbenbene  pifte.  peah  he  f  late  bybe.  3 
him  pfcfcon  hec  geapian;.  On  pam  peopttan  geape  hif  jucep 
he  peaht  pro*  Dotan.  3  geptymeb  peapft.  3  bebpipen  on  aenne 
tun.  3  peap$  on  anum  huf e  p  opbaepneb ; .  Dsep  p»p  j-pifce 
piht  bom  geenbob.  f  hi  pone  populbhce  popbsepnbon.  pe  hi 
pohte  bsepnan  on  ecnyjje ;. 


XXXV. 

iEptep  pam  he  Romebuph  getimbpeb  p»f  M.  pintpa  ^  c.  j 
xxxin.  peng  I/patianuf  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hme  h*p  be  vi. 
geap.  3  gepetce  Theobofiuf  him  to  pultume.  poppon  him 
gepubte  f  pa  peoba  pe  hypa  gepmnan  paepon.  paepon  to  fpifte 
gejtpangobe.  f  hi  man  leng  ne  mihte  mib  gepeohtum  opep- 
ppiftan ;.  He  Theobopiup  genam  ppi©*  pib*  hi.  3  on  ]>«pe  pbbe  he 
lsebbe  Xthanapicup  hipa  cyning  mib  him  to  Eonptantmopohm 
paepe  bypig.  3  ]>»p  pafte  }>»p  hif  lip  geenbobe  \-  Rafce  p«p  pe 
Dotan  ongeatan  hu  gob  Theobopuf  p«p.  «goep  ge  hi.  ge  ealle 
peoba  J>e  on  Sciftftium  paepon.  gecupon  hif  pplS  • .  On  J>am 
bagum  gecupon  Bpyttannie  OOaximianup  him  to  capepe.  opep 
hif  pillan.  pe  paepe  pypfte  ealpa  Romana  anpealba.  pop  hip 
msenigpealbum  buguSum.  buton  f  he  pa  pi"5  hip  hlapopb  pann 
pop  oopa  manna  lape.  "j  pafce  paep  he  pop  on  I/allie.  3  Epa- 
tianup  opploh.  3  Ualentmianup  hip  bpoftop  he  abpap  ut  op 
Icaliam.  f  he  oftpleah  to  Theobopupe*. 
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drove  him  out  of  their  country ;  and  they  afterwards  passed 
over  the  river  Danube  into  Valens'  realm,  and  desired  of  him 
that  they  might  settle  in  his  realm  in  peace.  Thereupon  he 
disdained  to  do  the  one  or  the  other,  either  to  refuse  or  per- 
mit, but  let  them  settle  where  they  would.  But  his  prefects 
and  officials  sued  them  for  tribute,  and  they  had  great  conten- 
tion on  that  account,  until  the  G-oths,  in  a  battle,  put  them 
to  flight.  When  Valens  was  informed  of  that  in  the  city  of 
Antioch,  he  was  yery  sorry,  and  thought  of  his  misdeeds,  tow 
they  had  prayed  him  for  right  belief  and  the  bath  of  baptism, 
and  he  had  sent  them  Arian  bishops  and  heretics  (as  he  him- 
self was)  as  teachers,  and  what  he,  on  frequent  occasions,  had 
done  to  the  injury  of  God's  servants.  Then,  wherever  he 
knew  one  to  be  living,  he  commanded  him  to  be  sent  for ; 
although  he  did  it  late,  and  afterwards  commanded  him  to  be 
honoured.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  he  fought  against 
the  Goths,  and  was  put  to  flight,  and  driven  into  a  village, 
and  was  burnt  in  a  house.  There  was  a  righteous  doom  com- 
pleted, when  they  burnt  him  in  worldly  fashion,  who  thought 
to  burn  them  eternally. 

XXXV. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  years,  Gratian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Bomans,  and  had  it  six  years,  and  appointed  Theodosius 
to  aid  him ;  because  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  nations  that 
were  their  adversaries,  were  grown  too  strong  to  be  longer 
overcome  by  wars.  But  Theodosius  made  peace  with  them, 
and,  during  that  peace,  he  led  Athanaric,  their  king,  with  him 
to  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and  shortly  after  he  [Athan- 
aric] there  ended  his  life.  As  soon  as  the  Goths  knew  how 
good  Theodosius  was,  both  they  and  all  the  nations  that  were 
in  Scythia,  chose  peace  with  him.  In  those  days,  the  Britons 
chose  Maximus  for  their  emperor,  against  his  will,  who  was 
worthy  of  the  rule  of  all  the  Bomans,  for  his  manifold  vir- 
tues, excepting  that  he  warred  against  his  lord,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  other  men :  and  shortly  after,  he  proceeded  to  Gaul, 
and  slew  Gratian,  and  drove  his  brother,  V alentinian,  out  of 
Italy,  so  that  he  fled  to  Theodosius. 
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XXX  VI. 

JEpcejt  pam  )*e  Romebuph  getambpeb  pa&p  iL  pmtpa  }  cl  3 
xxxvni.  pen^  Theobopup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hine  hsepbe  xi. 
geap.  he  hapbe  yi.  geapum  »p  anpealb  opep  pa  eape-baedaj*  > 
pe  pa  Theobopuf  peep  fteneenbe  hu  he  Dpatianuf  hip  hLapopb 
geppecan  mihte.  3  eac  hip  bpoftop  on  pam  anpealbe  gebputgan; 
3  pypbe  gelaebbe  on  Italia.  pap  GDaximup  mib  pypbe  abab  set 
2£quuegia  paspe  bypig.  3  hip  ealbopmen  2£nbpaga8ie  hsephe 
beboben  pa  clupan  to  healbenne;.  Xc  pe  ealbopman  hi  be* 
teehte  lippum  mannum  to  healhenne.  3  poke*  him  pylp  on  pc*. 
pum  to  papenne  eaft-ymbutan.  3  ponne  beptehm  on  Theobopup 
hinban  •  •  So  mib  pam  pe  he  ppam  pwpe  clupan  apapen  j»p 
pro  papa  papa,  pa  com  Theobopup  paepto.  3  puBbe  peepaet 
peapa  manna.  pa  p»pon  ypele  3  eapge.  3  he  hi  pafte  apeg 
apjrpbe.  3  pa  clupan  tobpa&c.  3  pffton  pop  opep  $a  muntap.  06 
he  com  to  S^uuegia.  3  QDaximup  oppjtah  >  Da  ^  pe  ealbopman 
gehypbe.  pa  abpencte  he  hine  pjlpne ; .  pu  yoehoe  Iiob  seen* 
bobe  f  mycle  gepm.  mib  hypa  tpegpa  pjile,  pe  C&aximup  3  hip 
ealbopman  hsepbon  up-ahapen  mib  manegum  fteobum ;. 

./Eptep  pam  peng  ept  Ualentimanup  to  hip  pice.  3  p«p  ymb 
tpa  geap.  pe  he  on  DaUium  com*  hine  oppmopobe  Hpbogaeptep 
hip  ealbopman.  3  fame  pittfton  mib  papum  be  pam  ppeopan  up- 
aheng.  gehcop&pam  pe  he  hine  pylpne  unpotenbe  h&pbeAjnpgeh. 
3  gepette  €ugenrap  to  p»p  picep  naman.  f  he  capepe  paspe.  3 
peng  him  pylp  to  pam  anpealbe.  poppam  he  ne  mihte  pylp  hab* 
ban  paep  anpealbep  naman.  poppy  he  n»p  Romanipc,  ac  laepbe 
pone  oftepne  f  he  beopulgylb  geopne  beeobe  ••  Da  gelaebbe 
ept  Theobopuf  pypbe  pro  hun  tpanu  to  p»pe  ilcan  clupan  pe 
he  »p  ha&pbe  prt$  CDaumup ;  -  Da  penbe  Theobopup  Iiotena 
pultum  bepopan  him.  •$  hi  fa  clupan  tobptecon.  ac  hi  pupbon 
uton-ymbpapen  op  pam  muntum.  3  ealle  opplagen.  pa&t  paepon 
x.  M. ;.  Da  pop  Theobopup.  fybeppeapb.  3  pipte  f  hine  man 
polbe  mib  fam  ilcan  ppence  bej>pibian ;.  Da  hi  togBebepepeapb 
popan.  )>a  }K>htan  Gugemup  3  Spbogaeptep.  fbi  pceolban  a^ept 
op  ]>am  muntum  hi  gebigean  mib  heopa  plana,  gepceotum.  ac 
aalc  com  opep  J>apa.  otifte  on  hi  pylpe  ot$t$e  on  pa  eonnan.  3 
Theobopiup  ha&pbe  pone  pinb  mib  hun.  f  hip,  piliram^  mihte 
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XXXVI. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  years,  Theodosius  succeeded  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans,  and  had  it  eleven  years.  He  had  six  years 
before  had  the  dominion  of  the  east  parts.  He  then,  Theo- 
dosius, was  thinking  how  he  could  avqnge  his  lord,  Gratian, 
and  also  bring  his  brother  to  power ;  and  led  an  army  to 
Italy,  where  Maximus  was  staying  with  an  army,  at  the  city 
of  Aquileia,  and  had  commanded  nis  general,  Andragathius, 
to  hold  the  pass.  But  the  general  committed  the  holding 
of  it  to  inert  men,  and  resolved  with  himself  to  go  east- 
about  with  ships,  and  steal  on  Theodosius's  rear.  But  when 
he  had  marched  from  the  pass  towards  the  ships,  Theodo- 
sius came  thereto,  and  found  thereat  few  men,  who  were  bad 
and  slothful,  and  he  speedily  routed  them  and  forced  the 
pass,  and  then  marched  over  the  mountains,  until  he  came 
to  Aquileia,  and  slew  Maximus.  When  the  general  heard 
that,  he  drowned  himself.  How  easily  God  ended  that  great 
war,  by  the  fall  of  them  both,  which  Maximus  and  his  general 
had  raised  up  with  many  nations ! 

After  that,  Valentinian  again  succeeded  to  his  empire,  and 
two  years  after,  when  he  came  into  Gaul,  Afbogastes,  his 
officer,  smothered  him,  and  afterwards  hung  him  up  by  the 
neck  with  ropes,  as  if  he  had  voluntarily  strangled  himself; 
and  placed  Eugenius  to  be  emperor  with  the  name  of  the 
sovereignty,  and  he  himself  succeeded  to  the  power,  because 
he  could  not  himself  have  the  name  of  the  [supreme]  power, 
in  consequence  of  not  being  a  Soman ;  but  taught  the  other 
to  be  a  zealous  worshiper  of  idols.  Thereupon  Theodosius 
led  an  army  against  them  both,  to  the  same  pass  that  he 
had  formerly  gained  against  Maximus.  Theodosius  then  sent 
a  force  of  Goths  before  him  to  take  the  pass,  but  they  were 
surrounded  from  the  mountains  and  all  stain :  they  were  ten 
thousand.  '  Thereupon  Theodosius  marched  thitherward,  and 
knew  that  they  would  circumvent  him  by  the  same  artifice. 
When  they  were  in  face  of  each  other,  Eugenius  and  Arbo- 
gastes  thought  they  could  drive  them  from  the  mountains 
with  the  shootings  of  their  arrows ;  but  every  one  came  either 
on  themselves  or  on  the  earth ;  and  Theodosius  had  the  wind 
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maeptne  aelcne  heopa  plana  on  heopa  peonbum  apseftnian;. 
Dap  peanft  Gugenrap  opjiagen.  J  Xpbogaeptep  opptang    hine 
pylpne ;.     JEptep  J>am  Theobopup  pop  on  Italic  ^fa  he  com 
co  GDs&gelange  paepe  bypig.  ]>a  geenbobe  he  hip  lip.  "j  betaehte 
hip  cpam  punum  pone  anpealb ;. 


.     XXXVII. 

iEptep  J>am  J>e  Romebuph  getimbpeb  p»p  M.  pintpa  ^c.] 
xbx.  peng  Xpchabiup  to  anpealbe  to  Sam  eapt-baele.  3  hine 
hsepbe  xii.  geap.  3  ponopiup  to  J>am  pept-baele.  j  nu  git  haepS. 
cpaefcOpopiup ;. 

Hnb  poppam  J>e  hi  geonge  paepon.  he  hi  betsehte  hip  tpam 
ealbopmannum  to  bepitanne.  Rpchabiup  p»p  betaeht  Rupmupe. 
•]  ponopiup  p»j*  betaeht  8tilecan;.  2£c  hi  gecjftbon  pafte 
faej*  hpilce  hlapopb-hylbo  hi  pohton  to  cyfanne  on  heopa  ealb 
hlapopbep  beapnum.  gip  hi  hit  puphteon  mihton ;  •  Rupinup 
polbe  habban  him  pylp  pone  anpealb  p»p  eajr.  3  8tileca  polbe 
pyllan  hip  puna  pipne  hep  pept ;.  Snb  pop  pam  peonbpcipe  he 
poplet  Irotan  on  Italic,  mib  heopa  tpam  cynmgum.  2Qpican  -3 
Raebgotan.  ^  pohte  pfcoon  j>  pole  opeppunben  paepe.  ^  hi 
pfcfcon  polbon  eall  f  he  polbe.  J  penbe  eac  f  he  pam  Iiotan  p«p 
gepinnep  mihte  pafte  geptypan.  poppam  he  op  heopa  lanbe  ge- 
bopenpa&p*.  Raoe  p«p  XLapica  peapft  cpipten.  j  Ra&bgota 
haeften  puphpunobe.  j  baeghpamlice  paej*  blotenbe  beopulgylbum 
mib  manphhtum.  3  pmle  him  paep  leopopt.  f  pa  paepon  Ro- 
manipce*.* 

Nu  git  eop  Romane  maeg  gepcamian.  cpaeS  Opopup.  •£  ge 
ppa  heanlic  gepoht  pceolbon  on  eop  geniman.  pop  anep  mannep 
ege.  3  pop  anep  mannep  geblote.  pe  ge  paeban  f  |pa  haeSenan 
tiba  paepon  betepan  ponne  pa  epiptenan.  3  eac  j>  eop  pylpum 
paepe  betepe  f  ge  eopepne  epiptenbom  popleton.  3  to  ]>am 
haeftempcean  peapum  pengan.  pe  eoppe  ylbpan  aep  beeobon'- 
lie  magon  eac  geftencean  hu  hean  he  ept  peapft  hip  geblota  3 
hip  beopulgylba.  pe  he  on  lypbe.  papa  ge  hme  gebunbenne  h»p- 
ban  3  hme  p"5oon  atugon  ppa  ppa  ge  polbon.  *]  ealne  hip  pulcum. 
paet  paep.  ppa  ppa  ge  pylpe  paebon.  tpahunbpeb  pupenb.  ppa  eopep 
nan  ne  peapft  gepunbob  \* 
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with  him,  so  that  his  force  could  fasten  almost  every  one  of 
their  arrows  on  their  enemies.  There  was  Eugenius  slain, 
and  Arbogastes  stabbed  himself.    After  that,  Theodosius 

Eroceeded  to  Italy,  and  when  he  came  to  the  city  of  Milan, 
e  ended  his  life,  and  committed  the  power  to  his  two  sons. 


XXXVII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  years,  Arcadius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of 
the  east  part,  and  had  it  twelve  years ;  and  Honorius  to  the 
west  part,  and  yet  has  it,  says  Orosius. 

And  because  they  were  young,  he  [Theodosius]  committed 
them  to  the  guardianship  of  his  two  officers :  Arcadius  was 
committed  to  Eufinus,  and  Honorius  was  committed  to 
Stilicho.  But  they  soon  after  made  manifest  what  lordly 
homage  they  intended  to  pay  to  the  children  of  their  old 
master,  if  they  could  accomplish  it.  Eufinus  would  have  for 
himself  the  dominion  of  the  east,  and  Stilicho  would  give  his 
son  that  of  the  west.  And  in  consequence  of  this  enmity,  he 
let  the  Goths  remain  in  Italy,  with  their  two  kings,  Alaric 
and  Ehadagaisus,  thinking  that  after  the  people  were  over- 
come, they  would  all  that  he  would ;  and  imagined  also  that 
he  might  speedily  check  the  Goths  in  their  war,  because  he 
was  born  of  their  country.  Shortly  after,  Alaric  became  a 
Christian,  but  Ehadagaisus  continued  a  heathen,  and  daily 
sacrificed  to  idols  with  man-slayings,  and  it  was  always  most 
desirable  to  him  that  they  were  Eomans. 

Now  may  ye  Eomans  be  ashamed,  says  Orosius,  that  ye 
should  have  harboured  so  disgraceful  a  tnought,  from  fear  of 
one  man,  and  from  one  man's  sacrifices,  as  to  say  that  the 
heathen  times  were  better  than  the  Christian ;  and  also  that 
for  yourselves  it  were  better  to  renounce  your  Christianity, 
and  adopt  the  heathen  practices  that  your  forefathers  formerly 
cultivated.  Te  may  also  bear  in  mind  how  humble  he  was 
afterwards  with  his  sacrifices  and  his  idols,  among  which  he 
had  lived,  when  ye  had  him  bound,  and  then  treated  him  as 
ye  liked,  and  all  his  force,  which  was,  as  ye  yourselves  said, 
two  hundred  thousand,  so  that  not  one  of  you  was  wounded. 


•*< 
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xxxvni. 

ASftesfi  pam  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  pep  iff.  pmtpa  ^  c.  ] 
Lxun.  iiob  jebybe  hif  miltpunge  on  Romanum.  papa  lie  heopa 
mifba&ba  ppecan  let.  j>  hit  peah  bybe  fflpica.  pe  cpipfcenepta 
cynmj  3  pe  milbepta.  3  he  mib  ppa  lytlum  ni$e  abpaec  Rome- 
buph.  j>  he  bebeab  f  man  nanne  man  ne  floge.  ~y  eac  *JJ  man 
nanuht  ne  panobe  ne  ne  ypelobe.  p»p  pe  on  pam  cypicum  pe&pe. 
3  p ona  p«p .  on  Sam  tipibban  b&ge.  hi  gepopan  ut  op  paepe  bypij 
heopa  agenum  pillan.  fpa  p«p  ne  pean$  nan  hup  heopa  pdlan 
jropba&pneb ;  . 

Dep  £enam  pettulp.  fflpican  m«j.  ponoprap ef  fpeoptop  J>sej* 
cymnjej*.  3  pftfton  priS  hine  gepingpbe.  3  hi  him  to  pipe  £enam ;- 
Sippon  p»tan  pa  Eotan  pap  on  lanbe.  fume  be  pasp  capepef 
pillan.  pime  hip  unpillan.  fume  hi  popan  on  Ifpanie.  3  p«p  je- 
pa&tan.  fume  on  Xpppice ;  • 

Pep  enbaft  peo  yi.  boc  ;• 


XXXVIII. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  years,  Q-od  bestowed  his  mercy  on  the  Romans, 
when  he  let  their  misdeeds  be  punished,  and  yet  Alaric  did 
it,  the  most  Christian  and  most  clement  king ;  and  he  with 
so  little  enmity  took  Rome,  that  he  commanded  that  no  one 
should  be  slaiii,  and  also  that  nothing  should  be  impaired 
or  damaged  that  was  in  the  churches.  And  immediately 
after,  on  the  third  day,  they  marched  out  of  the  city  of  their 
own  accord,  so  that  there  was  not  a  house  wilfully  burnt. 

There  Ataulf,  the  kinsman  of  Alaric,  took  the  sister  of  the 
king  Honorius,  and  afterwards  made  a  treaty  with  him,  and 
took  her  to  wife.  Afterwards  the  Goths  settled  in  the  land 
there,  some  with  the  emperor's  will,  some  against  his  will ; 
some  went  to  Spain,  and  there  settled,  some  to  Africa. 

Here  ends  the  sixth  book. 
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239  nvteK  King  Alfred's  account 
not  being  very  clear,  I  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  give  the 
Latin  original,  both  in  this 
and  all  similar  cases:  I  quote 
from  the  edition  of  Orosius  by 
Havercamp,  printed  at  Ley  den 
in  1767,  4to. 

P.  10.  Majores  nostri  orbem 
totius  terra,  Oceani  limbo  cir- 
cum  septum,  triquadrum  ata- 
tuere:  ejusque  tres  partes, 
Asiam,  Europam  et  Africam 
vocaverunt:  quamvis  aliqui 
duas,  hoc  est,  Asiam,  acdeinde 
Africam  in  Europam  accipien- 
dam  putarint.  Asia  tribus 
partibus  Oceanocircumcincta, 
per  totam  transversi  plagam 
orientis  extenditur.  Haec  oc- 
casum  versus,  a  dextra  sui, 
sub  axe  septentrionis  incipien* 
tern  contingit  Europam:  a 
sinistra  autem  Africam  di- 
mittit:  sub  JEgypto  vero  et 
Syria  mare  nostrum,  quod 
Magnum  generaliter  dicimus, 
habet 
—  note2,  Alexander's  temples. 
The  original  (p.  II)  has 
(Tanais  fluvius)  preteriens 
aras  ac  terminos  Alexandri, 
etc. 

240  note  K  beonhte.  No  doubt  in- 
tended as  a  derivative  from 
beojih,  mountain.  The  Latin 
(p.  14)  has:  situ  terrarum 
montoso  et  aspero 
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256  notes*  and2.  In  both  places 
the  text  seems  defective 

258  note  l.  All  this  of  Equitania, 
Vascan  and  Burgende  seems 
an  addition  by  Alfred 

—  note2,  gapena.  My  interpreta- 
tion of  sapa  or  $ape  is  con- 
jectural 

260  note l,  r«-beoph  is  apparently 
an  error  for  r»-buph.  The 
passage  should  probably  stand 
thus:  810  r»-buph  J>«p.  In 
the  following  line  the  letters 
have  fallen  out  of  their  right 
order.    Bead:  myclebuph 

264  note  K  f  unbepienbe^  jrolc 
JEthiopiam:  a  translation  of 
dfjLVfjiovas  A  iQtoirrjas*  II.  A. 
422 

266  note1.  >epe,  apparently  an 
error  for  >»t 

—  note2.  Trogus  Fompeius,  of 
whose  work  the  epitome  by 
Justin  is  all  that  is  extant 

279  note l.  Such  is  JElfred's  render- 
ing of  Amazones 

280  notch  An  infinitive  is  to  be 
understood  here:  healban  ?  A 
similar  ellipsis  frequently  oc- 
curs 

—  note 3.  An  interpolation,  and  a 
very  corrupt  one,  from  the 
Lauderdale  transcript.  It  is 
not  in  the  Cotton  MS.  I  have 
endeavoured,  though  very  un- 
satisfactorily, to  render  it  less 
unintelligible  than  it  appears 
in  Barrington's  edition 
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280  note  *.  rohte  for  the  pi.  ronton. 
A  similar  inaccuracy  fre- 
quently occurs 

280?  note1,   dulmuns.    The  Latin 

281)  has  longae  naves  The  A.  S. 
word  is  probably  a  corruption 
of  the  O.  Norse  dromundr 

284  note ».  ac  seems  redundant 

—  note7,  ryprluse;  undoubtedly 
an  error  for  joprluse 

288  note1.  Here  again  an  infinitive 
is  to  be  understood 

290  note l.  mape  or  a  comparative 
of  like  meaning  seems  wanting 
here.    Qu.  pihthcpan? 

299  note1.  This  ellipsis  of  next 
or  after  is  not  unfrequent: 
other  instances  will  occur 

300  note x.  Before  >onne  the  word 
mapan,  or  one  of  similar  im- 
port, seems  wanting.  Tictato- 
pej*  should,  no  doubt,  be  Ticta- 
top 

302  note «.  Da  conrular ....  £yt 
habbaft.  This  passage  seems 
very  corrupt,  though  the  sense 
is  clear  enough. 

306  note l.  hunb  is  omitted  by  the 
scribe.  Orosius  has  ducenta 
millia 

—  note7.  Attyro,regiScytharum, 
hao  vel  maxime  causa  bellum 
intulit,  quod  filiae  ejus  petitas 
sibi  nuptias  non  obtinuisset. 
Oros.  p.  107. 

318  note1.  Tunc  etiam  Atlante 
ci  vitas,  Locris  adhaerens,  terra? 
contigua,  repentino  maris  in- 
petu  abscissa,  atque  in  insu- 
lam  desolata  est.  lb.  p.  139. 
JElfred  calls  it  a  town  in 
Africa,  being  apparently  mis- 
led by  the  name  of  Atlante. 

323  note1.  Readers  will  perhaps  be 
glad  to  see  the  original  of  the 
passage  thus  rendered:  Fa- 
tendum  est,  in  hac  clade  prae- 
senti  plus  Deum  ssevisse, 
homines  minus,  cum  per- 
agendo  ipse,  quod  illi  non  im- 
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323  plevissent,  cur  eos  miserit,  de- 
monstravit:  quippe  cum  supra 
humanas  vires  e&set,  incenden 
aneas  trabes,  et  subruere  mag- 
narum  moles  structurarum 
....  Oros.  p.  142 

332  note1.  This  passage  is  evi- 
dently incomplete 

334  note  K  It  was  not  the  consul 
Decius  Mus,  but  Manlius 
Torquatus,  who  put  his  son 
to  death 

336  note1.  J>uph  aenne  >eopne  man 
Seyppeb  peaptf.  The  crime 
was  revealed  by  a  female: 
quadam  ancilla.    Oros.  p.  166 

340  note  «.  oj  seems  redundant 

344  note1.  The  nom.  hi  seems 
wanting  here 

350  note1,  rceolbon:  evidently  an 
error  for  realbon 

360?  note1,  ehta  hunb  St.,  an  error 

361;  for  eahtatig  m.  eighty,  octo- 
ginta  millibus.     Oros.  p.  191 

368  note1.  On  comparing  this  list 
with  the  Latin  (Oros.  p.  201), 
it  will  be  seen  that  JElfred 
has  made  sad  work  with  the 
names  of  persons  and  places 

380  note *.  ppoletapu.  hoc  est,  qui 
in  Urbe  semper  sufficiends 
prolis  causa  vacabant,  Oros. 
p.  214 
—  note7.  According  to  Ennius, 
the  answer  was : 

Aio  te,  ^acida,  Homanos 
vincere  posse 

384  note1.  This  passage  is  very 
inaccurately  rendered  from 
the  Latin : — Itaque  primo  con- 
cursu,  cum  Pyrrhi  milites  Bo- 
manorum  inpressione  trepida- 
rent,  et  circumspectantes  fu- 
gam  bello  cedere  moltrentur, 
Pyrrhus  elephantos  ex  sub- 
sides jussit  induci.  Oros. 
p.  219 

386  note l.  The  manumitted  slaves 
are  meant  by  these  ceojdaj-, 
though  the  text  is  very  badly 
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386  rendered  ;    the    Latin   has  : 

Tunc  etiam  Vulsinienses 

luxuria  pene  perierunt.  Nam 
cumlicentia  in  consuetudinem 
prorogata,  servos  suos  passim 
liberos  facerent,  conviviis  ad- 
legerent,  conjngiis  honesta- 
rent,  libertini  in  partem  po- 
testatis  recepti,  plenitudinem 
per  scelus  usurpare  meditati 
sunt;  et  liberati  servitutis 
jugo,  ambitu  dominationis 
arserunt,  etc.    Oros.  p.  222 

404  note1.  Here  and  iiynany  other 
places  JElfred  has  made  three 
consuls  out  of  two.  Read 
Titus  Manlius  Torquatus  and 
Caius  Atilius  Bulbus 

410  note1.  BeadPublius  Cornelius 
Scipio  and  Titus  Sempronius 
Longus 

412  note1.  Read  Lucius  iEmilius 
Faullus  and  Caius  Terentius 
Varro 

—  note  *.  MSS.  M.  and  L.  read : 
J>8ejie  he  bee&pian 

414  note  l.  xvn.  pintpe.  A  mistake, 
for  he  raised  recruits  from 
that  age:  Quis,  delectu  habito 
ab  annis  decern  et  septem. 
Oros.  p.  257 

424  note1.  Read  Cn.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  and  Fubl.  JElius 
Fsetus 

426  note1.  Read  Lucius  Furius  the 
prsetor 

—  note7.  Read  Lucius  Valerius 
Flaccus  and  Marcus  Forcius 
Cato 

428  note  K  Read  Marcus  Claudius 

Marcellus  and  Quintus  Fabius 

Labio 
— .  note  *.  Read  Lepibur  t  GDutmr 

psepon  conrular 
430  note1.  Read  Lucius  Licinius 

Lucullus  and  Aulus  Fostu- 

mius  Albinus 

—  note  *.  This  was  Scipio  Nasica 
432  note1.  Read  Lucius  Censori- 

nus  and  Marcus  Manilius 
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432  note*.  The  Latin  of  this  curi- 
ous version  is :  Arx,  cui  Byrsae 
nomen  erat,  paulo  amplius 
quam*  duo  millia  passuum 
tenebat 

434  note1.  The  following  is  the 
original  of  this  obscure  pas- 
sage: Quod  cum  ita  sit,  cur 
Christianis  temporibus  inpu- 
tant  hebetationem  ac  rubi- 
ginem  suam,  qua  foris  crassi, 
intus  exesi  sunt  ?  qui  porro 
ante  sexcentos  fere  annos, 
sicut  sui  prudentes  timen- 
tesque  praedixerant,  cotem 
illam  magnam  splendoris  et 
acuminis  sui  Carthaginem 
perdiderunt.  Itaque  finem 
volumini  faciaru,  ne  forsitan 
collidendo  vehementius,  dis- 
cuss* ad  tempus  rubigine,  ubi 
necessarium  acumen  elicere 
non  possum,  supervacuam  as- 
peritatem  inveniam :  quam- 
quam  obviantem  asperitatem 
nequaquam  expavescerem,  si 
interioris  spem  acuminis  inve- 
nirem.    Oros.  p.  282 

436  note1.  Should  apparently  be 
heojia  yeope 
—  note a.  Read  Cn.  Cornelius  Len- 
tulus and  Lucius  Mummius 

438  note1.  A  curious  misconcep- 
tion of  the  original:  Fecit 
facinus  etiam  ultimis  barbaris 
Scythiae,  non  dicam  Romanes 
fldei  et  moderationi,  exsecra- 
bile.    Oros.  p.  294 

440  note1.  Read  Sextus  Fulvius 
Flaccus  and  Quintus  Calpur- 
nius  Piso 

444  note1.  Another  singular  mis- 
conception of  the  original — 
the  substitution  of  the  cardinal 
numbers  for  the  ordinal : 
therefore,  for  one,  two,  three, 
etc.,  read  the  first,  second,  etc. 
The  names  of  the  kings,  too, 
are  oddly  blended  with  those 
of  countries 
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446  aofei.  »perter.  A  mistake  of 
JDfred  or  probably  of  an 
ignorant  scribe  for  Operter . 
Bead,  therefore:  DaHemilrar 
•j  Opejrer  p«pon  conrular 
—  note ».  Bead  Quintus  Cectlina 
Metellus  andTitua  Qoinctina 
Flamminu 

450  no*1.  Bead  Cains  Manlina 
consul  and  Quintus  Cepio 
proconsul 

451  noUK  The  forty  thousand  were 
qnadraginta  millia  calonum 
atque  lixannn.    Oros.  p.  32  7 

453  noteK  CatJepe .to-cnman. 

Thia  paatage  ia  by  no  means 
dear.  For  hir  we  should  ap- 
parently read  ir,  and  for  the 
last  hi,  him ;  or,  if  to-cnman 
gOTerna  an  accusative,  read: 
ye  hme  (front  bpmcan)  to- 
cuman.  Selanfc  ia  used  in  a 
sense  unknown  to  me 
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464  *oie\  The  MSS.  erroneously 
have  Octananujey 

465  notsK  The  Saxon  has:  bo  that 
they  were  not  ten  feet*  etc 

466  *ot*K  uirrdhir.  JQfted  mis- 
takes the  Psylli,  a  people  of 
Libya,  who  were  skilled  in  the 
art  of  sucking  poison,  from 
wounds,  for  the  name  of  a 
serpent  applied  for  that  pur- 
pose. Frustra  Csesare  etiam 
FsyUosadmoyente,  qui  venena 
serpentum  e  Tuhieiibua  ho- 
minum  hauatu  revocare  at- 
que exsugere  eofent*  Oroa. 
p.  489 

—  note7.  Da,  apparently  an  error 

for  Da>t. 
4SS  note1,  jnjte — an    error   for 
pirton,  singular  for  plural,  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Oro- 
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Contractions. 

35  a  3  and 

B  b  <j>  jwt  that 

E  c  M    *         (then 

€  e  )>a  j>am        them. 

F  p    f 

&  S    g 

P  h 

I  i 

K  k  2Vote.—L  was  probably  in  ancient 

T  .  times    always  Bounded  as  K,  the 

■"-*  *  latter   very   rarely  appearing    in 

(Q  m  early  manuscripts.   Xa  and  Le  after- 

^  wards  became  the  English  che  and 

n  chi,   as  ceap,  cheap;  ceopl,  churl; 

O  o  cipice,  church  (old  English  chirche); 

p  aoen,  chicken,  dimin.  of  ooc,  cock, 

P  with  the   change  of  vowel  (Ger. 

R,  ji   r  umlaut). 

6  r    8 
T  t 

U  u 

7  V  w 
X  z 

Y  * 

Z  2 

Dp  8  b  dh,  th,  as  in  though  and  £Aift0  ;  though 

generally  used  indiscriminately. 

M  » 
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NOUNS. 


There  are  three  genders,  neuter,  masculine,  and  feminine, 
as,  neut.  pip,  wife,  woman,  cdb,  child;  masc.  mona.,  moon,  bael, 
part ;  fern,  punne,  sun,  boc,  hook. 

Declension, 
simple  obdeb. 

Neut.  eaje,  eye.    Masc.  pteoppa,  star.  Pern,  tunge,  tongue. 

Singular. 

Nom.  eaj-e          pteopp-a  tunj-e 

Gen.  eag-an        pteopp-an  tung-an 

Abl.  and  Dat.  eaj-an        pteopp-an  tung-an 

Ace.  eag-e          pceopp-an  tung-an 

Plural. 

Nom.  and  Ace.  eag-an        pteopp-an  tung-an 

G-en.  eag-ena       jteopp-ena  tung-ena 

Abl.  and  Dat.  eag-um       pteopp-um  tung-um 

COMPLEX  OBDEB. 

Neut.  leap,  leaf.     Masc.  b«g,  dag.  Pern,  ptepn,  voice. 

Singular. 

Nom.  leap             b«g  ptepn  (rtepen) 

Gen.  leap-er        b«g-ep  ptepn-e 

Abl.  and  Dat.  leap-e          b»g-e  jxepn-e 

Ace.  leap             b«g  ptepn-e 

Plural. 

Nom.  leap             bag-ap  ptepn-a 

Gen.  leap- a          bag- a  ptepn-a  (-ena) 

Abl.  and  Dat.  leap-um      bag-um  ptepn-um 


OUTLINE  OF  ANGLO-SAXON  GBAMMAB.  535, 

Neut.  tpeop,  tree;  pice,   realm.      Masc.  bpopep,   brother; 
man,  man.     Pern,  boc,  book;  buph,  town. 

Singular. 

Norn,  and  Ace.  tpeop 

Gen.  tpeop- er 
Abl.  and  Dat.  tpeop-e 
Nom.  and  Ace.  man 

Gen.  mann-er 
Abl.  and  Dat.  men 

Plural. 

Nom.  and  Ace.  tpeop-u 
Gen.  tpeop-a 
Abl.  and  Dat.  tpeop-um 
Nom.  and  Ace.  men 

Gen.  mann-a 
Abl.  and  Dat.  mann-um 

ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives,  as  in  German,  Have  a  definite  and  an  indefinite 
inflection.  The  former  is  used  when  the  adjective  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  definite  article,  by  any  other  demonstrative,  or 
by  a  possessive  pronoun ;  the  latter  in  all  other  cases. 


pic-e 

bpopep 

pic-er 

bpopep 

pic-e 

bpepep 

boc 

buph 

bee 

bups-e 

bee 

byi»s 

pic-u 

bpopp-u 

pic-a 

bpo)>p-a 

pic-um 

bpo)>p-um 

bee 

MPS 

boc-a 

bupj-a 

boc-um 

bup5-um 

Definite  Declension. 

past  jobe,  the  good. 

Nom. 
Ace. 

Singular. 

Neut.                         Masc. 
p*t  job-e             fe  job-a 
}>®t  job-e            )>one  job-an 

Fern, 
feo  gob-e 
}>a  gob-an 

Gen.  paer  gob-an 
Dat.  pam  gob-an 
Abl.  fy  job-an 

pepe  gob-an 
)>«pe  gob-an 
py  gob-an 

Plural. 

Nom.  and  Ace.  fa  gob-an 

Gen.  papa  gob-ena  \  For  all  genders. 
Abl.  and  Dat.  pam  gob-um 
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Indefinite  Declensiof. 


job, 


good. 


Singular. 

Maac 

Fein. 

3°t> 

job 

Sober 

jobpe 

gobum 

gobpe 

gobne 

jobe 

3obe 

jobpe 

Ne»t. 
Worn.  550b 
Gen.   $ober 
Dat.    gobum 
Ace.    gob 
Abl.    gobe 

Nom.  and  Ace.    gobe 
Gen.       .     .     .    gobjia 
Abl.  and  Dat.     jobum 

COMPABIBOST. 

The  Comparative  and  Superlative  Degrees  are  regularly 
formed  by  adding  op  and  oft  to  the  indefinite  form,  as  leop, 
leop-op,  leojr-ojt,  dear,  dearer,  dearest ;  »  usually  becomes  a, 
as  pnel,  rmal-op,  rmal-ojt,  small,  narrow,  etc.  This  ending 
is,  however,  only  adverbial.  As  an  adjective,  the  Compara- 
tive is  formed  in  pe  pa  pe,  whether  used  definitely  or  inde- 
finitely, as  ()>«t)  leop-pe,  (ye)  leoj-pa,  (reo)  leof-pe,  the 
dearer.  The  Superlative  has  both  the  definite  and  indefinite 
inflections,  the  former  in  -ope  or  -eft  (also  the  adverbial 
form),  the  latter  in  -ojte,  -ofta,  -orte,  or  -erte,  etc.,  as 
leop-ort,  dearest,  }>»c  leop-orte,  etc.,  the  dearest. 


Poiit 
heapb,  hard  * 

f  »c  heapbe,  the  hard  $ 


EXAMPLE. 
Adjective. 

Comp. 
Q>«t)  heapb-pe, 
the  harder 


Adyebb. 


Soperl. 
heapb-oft,  hardest 
f&t  heapb-ojte,  the 
hardest 


heapb-e,  nardly       heapb-op,  hardlier      heapb-oft,  hardliest 
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Ieeegttlab  Compabisob'. 


Posit. 

Comp. 

Superl. 

lanj,  Zowy 

lenjpe  (lenj) 

lenjept 

ptpanj,  strong 

ptpengpe  (ptpang- 

op) 
np«$pe  (hpaftop) 

ptpenjejt 

hp»b  (hpaoe),  £Utc£ 

hpafcopt 

ealb,  0/J 

ylbpe 

ylbept 

neah,  ftt^A 

neappe  (neap,  nyp) 

nyhpt,  nehpt,  next 

heah,  AiyA 

hyppe 

hyhft,  heaps 

eatS,  0<wy 

eaftpe  (e$pe,  eft") 

eafcopt 

peop,,/ar 

I7PP«(Fyp) 

pyppept 

Seonj,  gotmg 

s^sp* 

sy^r* 

p ceopc,  sfortf 

pcyptjie 

pcyptept 

(popS) 

pupfcpe    (pupoop), 
further 

i 

rope,  soft 

peptpe  (rept) 

peptept 

*p,  ere,  before 

aeppe  (a&pop) 

sepept 

job  (pel),  yoft?,  wraZZ 

betepe  (bet) 

betept,  betpt 

ypel,  evil 

pypr«  (pypr) 

pftipept,  pyppt 

micel,  great 

mape  (ma) 

maept 

lytel  (lyt),  little 

i«rre  G*r) 

l»pt 

popme  (pope),  former, 

1 

jypmept,  pyppt 

fore 

. 

last  (late),  Zafe,  sZow 

laetpe  (latop) 

latopt,  l&temept 

pr$,  /ate,  *mc£ 

pifipe  (pifcop) 

pifiopt,  pifcemept 

upepeapb  (up),  upward, 

up epe  (up op) 

ypemept 

above 

(aejtep),  a/Ster 

aeptpe 

aptemept 

utepeapb  (ut),  ittfewr J, 

/Ml/ 

,  utpe  (utop) 

^temept 

Crfvv 

nub  (mibbepeapb),  #wd 

r 

PEONOTJNS. 
I.  Peesonal. 

mibmept 

The  Persona!  Pronouns  are  ic,  I;  fa,  thou ;  hit,  he,  heo, 
it,  he,  she.  The  first  two  are  the  only  Anglo-Saxon  words 
haying  the  dual  number. 
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Singular. 

Nom. 

1C 

Jm 

Glen. 

mm 

)>in 

Ace. 

me 

\* 

Abl.  and  Dat. 

me 

i 

Dual. 

Plur. 

Dual. 

Plur. 

Nom.  pit 

pe 

3* 

5« 

Gen.  uncep 

upe 

mcep 

eopeji 

Ace.  unc 

ur 

mc 

eop 

Abl.  and  Dat.  unc 

*r 

mc 

eop 

Singular. 

Neut. 

Mate 

Fern. 

Nom.  hit 

he 

• 

heo 

Gen.  hir 

hif 

mpe 

Ace.  hit 

hine 

hi 

Abl.  and  Dat.  him 

him 

hipe 

Plural. 

Nom  and  Ace.  hi,  hy 

Gen.  hipa,  hypa,  heopa 
Abl.  and  Dat.  him,  heom 


II.  Possessive. 

The  Possessive  Pronouns  are  formed  from  the  genitives  of 
the  first  and  second  person,  as  mm,  mine,  my ;  pin,  thine,  thy; 
uncep,  upe,  our ;  mcep,  eopep,  your.  These  are  declined  as 
indefinite  adjectives.  The  genitive  of  the  third  person  is 
used  unchanged,  as  hir,  its,  Ms ;  hip  a,  their.  To  determine 
more  precisely  the  idea  of  reflection,  the  genitive  of  rylp,  self, 
or  the  word  agen,  own,  must  be  added,  which  is  regularly 
declined  as  an  adjective,  but  used  only  indefinitely. 


III.  Demonstbative. 

The  Demonstrative  Pronouns  are  }>»t,  re,  reo,  that,  also 
the  relative  which,  who,  that,  and  the  article  the ;  and  ]nr , 
per ,  }>eor ,  this. 
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Singular. 


Singular. 


Neut.              Masc.            Fern. 

Nom.  f  «t              re                 yeo 

fir         fer 

feor 

Gen.  J)*r               faej*               f»pe 

firej-    firer 

firre 

Dat.  f  am,  f  am    Jam,  f  »m     f»pe 

fijnm    fipim 

firre 

Ace.  f»e              fone             fa 

fij*          firne 

far 

Abl.  fy                fy                fy 

fife        fife 

firre 

< v 1 

v ¥ 

■  ^ 

Plural. 

Plural. 

Nom.  and  Ace.  fa 

far 

Gen.  fapa,  fa&jia 

fiiya 

Abl.  and  Dat.  f  am 

firum 

IV.  Intebbogative. 

The  Interrogatives  are  hpset,  hpa  ?  what  ?  who  ?  hpyle  ? 
tfAieA  ?  hp»f  ep,  whether  ?  which  ? 

Neut.  Mas.  and  Fern. 

Norn,  hpset  hpa 

Gen.  hp«r  hp»r 

Dat.  hpam,  hpsem  hpam,  hpam 

Ace.  hpac  hpone,  hpsene 

Abl.  hpy  hpy 

V.  Indefinite. 

The  Indefinite  Pronouns  are  ppa  hpat  (rpa),  whatsoever; 
rpa  hpa  (fpa),  whosoever ;  fpa  hpyle  (rpa),  whichsoever ;  ajhpat 
(jehpat),  ajhpylc,  etc.,  whatsoever,  etc. ;  ale,  each,  every  one; 
eal,  all;  ani£,  any ;  nsenij,  not  any,  none;  anlipig  (anhpij), 
single,  alone;  manij  (mani^),  many;  jenoh,  enough;  an, 
one ;  pun,  some,  a,  a  certain ;  placed  after  a  cardinal  number 
in  the  genitive,  it  implies  one  more,  as  pjsryna  rum,  one  of 
sixteen;  pela,  much,  many;  peapa  (pa),  ^010;  man  (like 
Ger.  man,  TV.  on),  one,  they,  people ;  apihe  (apuht),  apht,  aht, 
aught,  anything;  naphc  (nahc),  naught,  nothing;  ofep,  otffor, 
second;  apfep,  afep,  0^0  of  two,  either;  napfep  (nafop), 
neither;  agfep,  either. 

NTJMBEES. 

Cardinal.  Ordinal 

an  one  f  popme,   ye  popma,   yeo 

popme,  first 

tpa  two  f,  ye,  yeo  ofep,  second,  etc. 

f peo,  fry  three  y  f pybbe,  ye  f pybba,  yeo 

fpybbe 
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Cardinal, 
peopep 

reopon 

eahta 

nigon 

tyn 

enblupom 

tpelp 

fpeottjue 

peopeptyne 

pptyne 

pxtryne 

feopont^ne 

eahtatyne 

mgontyne 

tpentig 

J>pyttix 

peopeptij 

pixtij 

hunb-peopontij 

hunb-eahtatig 

hunb-mxontig 

hunb,  hunbpeb  } 

hunb-teonti£    3 

hunb-enblupontig 

hunb-tpelpti£ 


four 

five 

six 

seven 

eight 

nine 

ten 

eleven 

twelve 

thirteen 

fourteen 

fifteen 

sixteen 

seventeen 

eighteen 

nineteen 

twenty 

thirty 

forty 

fifty 

sixty 

seventy 

eighty 

ninety 

hundred 

hundred  and 

ten 
hundred  and 

twenty 
thousand 


Ordinal. 
peop)>e,  peop]»a,  feoppe 
ppte,  -a,  -e 
pxte,  -a,  -e 
jeopope,  -a,  -e 
eahto]>e 
nigope 
teope 
enblypte 
tpelpte 
)>pytteoJ>e 
peopepteope 
ppteope 
pxteope 
peoponceofe 
eahta&eo)>e 
nigontecjw 
tpentujope 
fciyttijope 
peopcpcijofe 
pptijoje 
pixtijoJ>e 

hunb-feopontigo)>e 
hunb-eahtatigcj»e 
hunb-nj^onti5oJ>e 

bunb-teontrgo]»e 

hunb-enblupontigope 

hunb-tpelpti£o)>e 


J>upenb 

Hh  follows  the  indef .  decl.  of  adjectives,  and  in  the  accus. 
sing,  masc.  often  forms  eennefor  anne ;  used  definitely :  one, 
ana,  ane,  and  standing  after  its  noun,  etc,  it  signifies  alone 
Tpa  and  ]?peo  are  thus  declined : 

Neut.         Masc     Fern.       Sent  Masc.    Fein. 
Norn,  and  Ace.  tpa  (tu)     tpegen    tpa        ]>peo    J>py    fpeo 


"^T" 


Gen.  tpejpa  (tpeSa) 
AbL  and  Dat.  tpam  (tp&m) 


Jqieojia 
J>pym 
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Ba,  begen,  ba,  both,  follows  tpa ;  prefixed  to  tpa  it  forms 
batpa  (butu),  both,  which  is  indeclinable.  The  numbers 
from  peopep  to  tpelp  inclusive,  when  used  absolutely,  have  a 
nominative  in  -e,  as  ealle  peopone,  all  the  seven;  tpelp  has  also 
tpelpa  and  tpelpum ;  pip  and  fix  are  found  with  a  gen.  in  -a, 
as  an  Jnpra  ppa.  Tpentij  and  the  others  in  -tig,  form  a  gen. 
in  -tijpa,  abl.  and  dat.  in  -tigum.  punb  prefixed  to  the  tens 
after  pxtig  is  sometimes  dropt,  when  hunb,  hundred,  goes 
before,  as  pcipa  an  hunb  3  eahtatig,  of  ship*  one  hundred  and 
eighty. 

Pealp,  half,  placed  after  an  ordinal  numoer,  reduces  it  by 
half,  as  opep-healp ,  one  and  a  half  (G-er.  anderthalb)  ;  Jpibbe- 
healp,  two  and  a  half  From  an,  tpa,  |>peo,  are  formed  «ne, 
once*,  tpipa  (tupa),  twice;  ]>pipa  (ppypa),  thrice. 

VEEBS. 

There  are  two  Orders  of  Verbs,  as  of  nouns,  viz.,  the 
Simple  and  the  Complex  (or,  according  to  Grimm's  nomen- 
clature, the  "Weak  and  the  Strong).  The  simple  order  forms 
its  imperfect  by  adding  -obe  (-ebe),  -be,  or  -te  to  the  root ; 
the  participle  past  by  adding  -ob  (-eb),  -b,  or  -t.  In  the 
complex  order  the  imperfect  is  monosyllabic,  and  changes  its 
vowel,  and  the  participle  past  ends  in  -en.  The  former  is 
divided  into  three  classes,  forming  one  Conjugation;  the 
latter  into  two  Conjugations  of  three  classes  each. 

Simple  Obdeb,  ob  Fibst  Conjugation. 
lupian,  to  love ;  hypan,  to  hear ;  tellan,  to  tell,  count. 

INDICATIVE. 

Present. 

Singular  ic  lup-ige  hyp-e  tell-e 

J>u  lup-ajt  hyP'Ffc  tel-pt 

he  lup-aft  hyp-8  tel-$ 

Plur.  pe,  $e,  hi  lup-iaS  j  hyp-ao  ">  tell-aS") 

lup-ige  J  hyp-e    )  tell-e  ) 

Impebeect. 

Sing,  ic  lup-obe  hyp-be  teal-be 

pu  lup-obeft  hyp-bejt  teal-bej-t 

he  lup-obe  hyp-be  teal-be 

Plur.  pe,  ge,  hi  lup-obon  hyp-bon  teal- bo n 
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Sing.  lup-ige 
Plur.  lup-ion 


Sing.  luj>obe 
Plur.  lup-obon 


Sing,    lup-a 
riur'  t  lup-ije 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present 

hyp-e  . 
hyp-on 

Impebfect. 

hyp-be 
h^p-bon 

Imperative. 

Mp 

(h^p-ab 
{hfri-e 

Infinitive. 


Pres.  lup-ian 
Gerund  to  lup-igenne 
Part.  pres.  lup-ijenbe 
Part,  past  fee)  lup-ob 


hyp-an 
to  hyp-enne 
hyp-enbe 
fee)  hyp-eb 


tell-e 
tell-on 


teal-be 
teal-bon 


tel-e 
C  tell-a$ 
\  tell-e 


tell- an 
to  tell-anne 
tell-enbe 
fee)  tealb 


The  first  form  of  the  present  indicative  plural  and  of  the 
imperative  plural  is  usea  when  the  pronoun  either  precedes 
or  is  omitted,  as:  pe  lupiaft,  we  love;  hypafl,  hear;  the 
second  when  the  pronoun  immediately  follows,  as :  telle  ge, 
tell  ye.  The  gerund,  which  is  always  preceded  by  to,  answers 
both  to  the  Latin  supines  and  the  future  in  rut. 

Pabban,  to  have ;  pyllan,  to  trill,  velle ;  and  nyllan,  to  will  not, 

nelle,  are  thus  conjugated : 

Indie,  pres.  1    haebbe  (habbe)       Sub.  pres.    habbe 

(habbe) 


2  ha&ppt  (hapart) 

3  h»p$  (hapaft) 


Plur. 
Imp. 
Plur. 
Imper. 

Plur. 


(haebbe  (habbe) 

Imperf.    haepbe  (-jt) 

Plur.     haepbon 

Infin.  pres.    ha&bban  (habban)  'Part.  pres. 

Gerund    habbenne  Part,  past 


habbon 

hsepbe 

haepbon 

hapa 
fhabbaft 
(habbe 

ha&bbenbe 

fee)  haepeb, 
ha&pb 
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Indie,  pres.  1    pille 

Subj.  pres. 
Plur. 

pille 

2    pile 

pillon 

3    pile 

Imp. 

polbe 

Plur.  1,  2,  3  {J"? 

Plur. 

polbon 

Imperf.     polbe  (-re) 

Infin.  pres. 

pillan 

Plur.    polbon 

Part.  pres. 

pillenbe 

Indie,  pres.  1    nelle 

Sub.  pres. 

nelle  (nylle) 

2     nele 

Plur. 

nellon 
(njilon) 

3    nele  (nyle) 

Imp. 

nolbe 

Plur.  1,  2,  3  gj}f  ^naS) 

Plur. 
Imper. 

nolbon 
nelle 

Imperf.     nolbe  (re) 

Plur. 

nellafc 

Plur.     nolbon 

•Infin. 

nyllan 

COMPLEX  OEDEE. 

The  Complex  Order  changes  the  vowel  in  the  imperfect. 
The  imperfect  ends  with  the  characteristic,  which,  if  bb, 
becomes  p ;  if  3,  h.  In  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  and  in  the  plur. 
h  again  becomes  5. 

The  Second  Conjugation  changes  certain  vowels  in  the 
2nd  and  3rd  persons  sing,  present.  The  part,  past  sometimes 
changes  its  vowel 

Examples: — bpecan,  to  break;  healban,  to  hola\;   bpajan, 

to  drag,  draw. 


class  1. 


Sing.  1  bpece 

2  bpicrc 

3  bpicfc 

Plur.  (^ecab 
(.bpece 

Sing.  1  bpaec 

2  bpaece 

3  bpa&c 
Plur.      bpsecon 


CLASS  11. 

Indicative. 
Present. 

healbe 

hylcre 

hyle  (healc) 
fhealbaft 
thealbe 

Impeeeect. 

heolb 
heolbe 
heolb 
heolbon 


CLASS  III. 


bpaje 
bpsesre 
bpa&jtJ 
fbpajafc 
tbpaje 

bpoh 
bpoje 
bpoh 
bpojon 
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SlTBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
Sing,  bpece  healbe  bp&ge 

Flur.  bpecon  healbon  bpajon 

Ihpebpect. 

Sing.4  bfuece  heolbe  bpoge 

Flur.  bpaecon  heolbon  bjiojaai 

Impeeatiye. 

Sing.      bpec  heak>  bpaj 

pi         CbpecaS  fhealba$  (bpajafc 

1114    t bpece  (healbe  (.bpaje 

Infinitive. 

Fres.  bpecan  healban  bpagan 

G-er.  to  bpecanue  to  healbanne  to  bpajanne 

Fart.  pres.  bpecenbe  healbenbe  bpajenbe 

Fait,  past  (je)  bpocen  (je)  healben  (je)  bpagen 

peran,  to  le,  is  thus  conjugated : 

Indicative. 

Fres.  1  eom  Imp.  1  p»r 

2  eapt  2  p&pe* 

3  ir  (yr)  3  p»r 

Flur.       rynb  (rynbon)  Flur.      pa&pon 

Subjunctive. 

Pres.  ry  (jig,  reo)  Imp.  p»pe 

Flur.  ryn  Flur.  pa&pon 

Imperative.  Infinitive. 

per  Pres.  peraa 

p,       fpefafc  Q-er.  to  peranne 

*  Ipere  Part.  pres.  perenbe 

Part.  past,  (je)  peren 

With  some  of  the  above  forms  the  negative  ne  is  com- 
bined: 

Pres.  1  (ic)  neom  (I)  am  not;  3  nif  (nyr) ;  Imp.  n»p; 
Subj.  imperf.  na&pe,  etc. 

Epepan,  to  say,  is  thus  conjugated : 
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Ind.  pres.  cpep e,  cpjjt:,  cpyfl ;  imperf.  cpa&ft,  cp&be,  cpaeS, 
plur.  cp«bon;  Subj.  pres.  cpepe;  imperf.  cpaebe;  part,  past 
fee)  cpeben.    In  other  respects  it  is  regular. 

Iiangan  fean)  to  go;  bon,  £0  <fo,  and  buan,  to  inhabit i 
cultivate,  are  thus  conjugated : 


Indicative. 

Pres.  1  £anje  fea)                 bo 

2  £®jt                          bejt 

3  #»«                            beS 

Plur.    if                          f** 
Ija                             (.bo 

Imp.      eobe  feeong)              bfbe 

bue 

bypc 

byS 

bube 

Subjunctive. 

Sing,    ga                     bo 
Plur.     jan                    bon 

bu 
bun 

Imperative. 

Sing,    gang  fea)            bo 

Plur.  ft*                  |J* 
Cja                     \bo 

• 

Infinitive, 

Pres.     ^angan  fean)             bon 
Ger.                                   to  bonne 
Part.  pres.    janjenbe                   bonbe 
—     past     fee^angen  fean)      fee)  bon 

buan 

buenbe 
fee)bun 

In  the  Thied  Conjugation  the  vowel  remains  the  sam* 
in  the  present ;  but  that  of  the  imperfect  is  changed  in  the 
2nd  pers.  sing.,  and  in  the  whole  plural. 

Examples  :  binban,  to  bind;  bpijan,  to  drive;  clupan,  to  cleave* 

class  i,  class  11.  class  hi. 

Indicative. 

Present. 
Sing.  1    bmbe  bpipe  clupe 

2  binpt  bpippt  cluppt 

3  bine                 bjuj&  clupft 
p,        fbmbaft            (bjiijnft  (cuipao* 

ur'  tbinbe  .  l&piFe  Iclupe 

2n 
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Sing.  1 
2 
8 

Plur. 


banb 
bunbe 
banb 
bunbon 


Sing. 
Plur. 


Sing. 

Sing. 
Plur 


Pres. 
Ger. 

Part.  pres. 
—     past 


binbe 
binbon 

bunbe 
bunbon 

binb 
fbinbafc 
tbmbe 

bmban 


Impebfect. 

bpap 
bpipe 
bnaf 
bpipon 

SUBJTOCTIVE. 

*    Present, 

bpipe 
bpipon 

ImPEBSEOT. 

bpipe 
bpipon 

Impeeatiye. 

bpip 
(bpipao" 
tbpipe 

Isfunj.ti.vj5. 


cleap 
clupe 
cleaf 
clupon 


clupe 
clupon 

clupe 
clupon 

clup 
fclupaS 
I  clupe 


bpipan 

to  bmbanne     to  bpipanne 
bmbenbe  bpipenbe 

(je)bunben      (ge)bpipen 


clupi 
clupanne 
chipenbe 
(je)clopen 


peoppan,  to  be,  to  become,  is  thus  conjugated : 


Ind.  pres.  sing.  1    peopSe 

2  pyppt 

3  pypft 

Plur.  i^rtf 
(.peoppe 

Imperf.  sing.  1  peapfc 

2  pupbe 

3  peapfc 
Plur.  pupbon 


Subj.  pres.     peoppe,  etc. 
Imp*    pupbe,  etc 
Imperc.    peopft 

Hur.  (P60^ 
Cpeopfe 

peop}>an 


InfiiL  pres. 

Ger. 

Part.  pres. 


—    part. 
Beon,  to  be,  is  defective. 

Ind.  pres.  sing.  1    beo  Subj.  pres. 

2  bypt  Plur. 

3  byfc  Imper. 
(beoft 


Plur. 


tbeo 


Plur. 


to  peoppanne 

peopJ>en&e 

(£e)popben 


beo 

beon 

beo 

ybeo$ 

(beo 


Infin.  beon       Ger.  to  beonne        Part.  pres.  beonbe 
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Eeoran,  to  choose,  makes  3  pers.  pres.  cyjt ;  imperf.  ceap, 
2  pers.  cupe,  pi.  cupon;  part,  past  (ge)copen.  And  so 
others  in  -fan. 

Seofcan,  to  seethe,  makes  3  pers.  pres.  py$  ;  imperf.  peafc,  2 
pers.  robe ;  part,  past  (ge)poben.     And  so  others  in  -$an. 

Meogan,  or  contr.  pleon,  to  fly,  flee,  has  pleoge  and  pleo, 
plnr.  fleo^,  pleo ;  so  likewise  teogan  or  teon,  to  draw  /  ppeon, 
to  cover;  and  peon,  to  thrive. 

Seon,  to  see,  makes  imperf.  peah  or  reh,  pape  or  pege ;  im- 
per.  peoh  or  pyh ;  part.  pres.  peonbe ;  part,  past  (ge)pepen  or 
(ge)pegen. 

Depeon  (-pean),  to  rejoice,  has  imperf.  gepeah  or  -peh, 
gepage  or  -pege ;  part,  past  gepagen  or  Sep8^11- 

ANOMALOUS  VERBS. 

The  following  Yerbs  are  anomalous,  having  for  their  pre- 
sent an  old  imperfect  of  the  Complex  Order,  and  for  imper- 
fect one  subsequently  formed  according  to  the  Simple  Order. 

Pres.  1.  3.  ah,  2.  age,  pi.  agon ;  imperf.  ahte ;  infin.  agan ; 
part,  past  agen,  to  owe,  own.  Also  combined  with  the  nega- 
tive ne :  nah,  nahte. 

Pres.  1.  3.  an,  2.  unne,  pi.  unnon ;  imperf.  ufce ;  infin. 
unnan ;  part,  past  (ge)unnen,  to  grant. 

Pres.  1.  3.  can,  2.  cunne  or  canpt,  pi.  cunnon ;  imperf. 
cupe ;  infin.  cunnan ;  part,  past  (ge)cu$,  to  can,  be  able,  Lot. 
jposse. 

Pres.  1.  3.  beah,  2.  buge,  pL  bugon ;  imperf.  bohte ;  infin. 
bugan,  to  be  good  for,  worth. 

Pres.  1.  3.  beap,  2.  beappt,  pi.  buppon;  subj.  buppe;  im- 
perf. boppte ;  infin.  beapan,  to  dare. 

Pres.  1.  3.  geman,  2.  gemanpt ;  pi.  gemunon ;  imperf.  ge- 
munbe ;  infin,  gemunan,  to  remember. 

Pres.  1.  3.  m»g,  2.  miht,  pi.  magon;  subj.  m«ge  (mage)  ; 
imperf.  mihte  (meahte)  ;  infin.  magan,  to  may,  can,  be  able. 

Pres.  1.  3.  mot,  2.  mopt,  pi.  moton ;  subj.  mote ;  imperf. 
mopte,  may,  might,  must. 

Pres.  1.  3,  pceal,  2.  pcealt,  pi.  pceolon  (pculon) ;  subjt 
pcyle;  imperf.  pceolbe ;  infin.  pculan,  shall,  owe. 

Pres,  1.  8.  pat,  2.  part,  pi.  piton ;  imperf.  pipte  (pippe)  ; 
subj.  pite;  imper.  pite,  pitaS  ;  infin.  pitan;  ger.  to  pitanne; 
part.  pres.  pitenbe ;  part,  past  piten,  to  know.  Also  nytan, 
not  to  know. 

2n2 
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Pres.  1.  3.  )>eapF,  2.  peappt  or  pupfe,  pi.  J>uppon;  subj. 
Jmpp e ;  imperf.  )x>pjse ;  infin.  J>eapfan,  to  need. 

Attittjartkb,  etc. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  has  no  future  tense,  the  present  being 
used  to  express  both  the  present  and  the  future ;  pill  and 
rceal  are  used  only  to  express  will,  duty,  etc.  The  present 
of  beon  has  usually  a  future  sense.  The  perfect  and  the 
pluperfect  are  formed,  as  in  English,  by  the  verb  habban,  to 
have,  as  ic  haebbe  or  hmfbe  gelupob,  I  have  or  had  loved. 
There  is  no  passive  voice,  the  passive  being  expressed  by 
means  of  the  auxiliaries  pej*an,  peopJ>an,  and  beon,  as  ic  eom 
or  people  (£e)lupob,  lam  loved;  ic  p»f  or  peopft  (je)lupob, 
etc. 

Impersonal  verbs  are  as  in  other  tongues,  as  hit  junft,  it 
rains ;  hit  gelimpti,  it  hogpens,  etc. 

SYNTAX. 

I.  Syntax  op  Notos. 

Nouns  of  time,  answering  to  the  question  how  long  t  are 
put  in  the  ace.  or  abl. 

Answering  to  when  f  they  stand  in  the  abl.,  dat.  with  on, 
or  gen.  • 

Measure,  value,  age  and  the  like  are  used  in  the  gen. 

The  matter,  to  which  a  measure  is  applied,  generally 
stands  in  the  gen.  as  hunb  mittena  hpa&e]*,  a  hundred 
measures  of  wheat. 

The  means  or  instrument  stands  in  the  abl.  or  dat.,  with  or 
without  the  prep,  mib,  with. 

II.  Syntax  or  Adjectives. 

Adjectives,  generally  speaking,  but  particularly  those 
denoting  want,  desire,  knowledge,  remembrance  and  the  like, 
have  a  gen.  of  the  noun  which  defines  them,  as  peop  pana, 
wanting  money ;  aetej*  geopn,  desirous  of  food. 

Adjectives  denoting  pleasure,  profit,  injury  and  the  like, 
govern  a  dat.  as  eallum  anbpeng,  acceptable  to  all;  jehpylcum 
unnyt,  useless  to  every  one. 

Comparatives  require  ponne  or  pe,  than,  with  a  nomin.,  or 
an  abl.  or  gen.  without ;  superlatives  require  a  gen* 
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III.  Syntax  of  Verbs. 

Verbs  of  naming  have  an  accus.  of  the  object  named,  and 
a  nomin.  of  the  name,  as  ]>one  ungemehce  eapgan  )>u  miht 
hatan  hapa,  the  immoderately  timid  thou  mayest  call  hare. 

Raeban,  to  ride,  cotmsel9  abpegban,  to  draw  (a  sword) , 
tobpegban,  to  cast  of  (sleep)  govern  an  abl.,  as  penben  hi 
Jry  pice  paeban  mopton,  while  they  might  rule  the  realm ;  an  op 
pam  ]>y  ppeopbe  abpe&b,  one  of  them  drew  a  sword. 

Verbs  of  bidding,  forbidding,  serving,  following,  obeying, 
consenting  to,  opposing,  pleasing,  trusting,  injuring,  etc., 
govern  a  dat. 

Verbs  of  motion,  also  onbpa&ban,  to  dread9  often  have  a 
redundant  dat.  of  the  subject,  as  ga  J>e  popS,  go  forth ;  him 
pa  Scylb  gepat,  Scyld  then  departed. 

Verbs  of  desiring,  needing,  tempting,  wondering  at,  using, 
remembering,  forgetting,  ceasing,  etc.;  also  penan,  to  hope; 
neorian,  to  visit,  govern  a  gen.,  as  pe  gepilmaft  ppipep  pi$  eop, 
we  desire  peace  with  you ;  hpy  panbige  ge  mm  p  why  tempt  ye 
me?  hi  ]>*r  ne  gymbon,  they  cared  not  for  that. 

Some  impersonals  govern  the  person  in  the  ace.  or  dat. ; 
hit,  it,  is  often  omitted,  as  hyngpafc  hine,  he  is  hungry  ;  hipe 
gebypafl,  it  becomes  her.  Others  have  besides  a  gen.  of  the 
remote  object,  as  pone  peligan  lyjt  anpealbep,  the  wealthy 
lusts  after  power. 

Syntax  of  Prepositions. 

The  following  govern  the  accus. :  geonb,  through,  over; 
)>uph,  through;  pift-septan,  behind,  after ;  ymb  (^mbe),  about. 

These  govern  the  dat.  be  (bi,  big),  of,  about,  by;  op,  off, 
from,  °f;  ppani*  from,  by ;  set,  at,  to ;  to,  to ;  into,  into ; 
sep,  ere,  before ;  peop,  far,  far  from ;  unpeop,  near ;  neah 
(nean),  nigh;  gehenbe,  near,  handy;  aeptep,  after;  bupan, 
on-upan,  above ;  beaeptan  (ba&ptan),  behinban,  after,  behind 
beheonan,  on  this  side;  butan,  without,  outside;  betpynan 
(betpeonum,  betpeonan),  between,  among,  to-emnep,  along 
to-mibbep,  on-mibban,  amid;  bmnan,  pifl-innan,  on-mnan 
within,  inside ;  aetpopan,  topopan,  before;  topeapb,  towards 
to-eacan,  besides. 

ISnblang,  along,  governs  a  gen. 

The  following  govern  the  accus.  or  dat. :  pope  and  bepopan, 
before;  ctabutan,  about,  around;  o$,  unto,  till;  uppon,  upon; 
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uinan  (innon),  within;  on,  in, on, into;  (on-)£eman£,  among; 
becpeox,  betwixt,  among;  ucan  (ucon),  piSutan,  without, 
outside;  opep,  over;  unbep,  under;  cogeanep,  onxean,  to- 
wards, against ;  begeonban,  beyond. 

Fop,  for,  and  mib,  with,  govern  the  accus.,  abl.,  or  dat. 

Yi%,  against,  with,  governs  the  accus.,  dat.,  or  gen. 

A  preposition  sometimes  stands  after  its  case,  as  hi  him 
mib  pscon,  they  sat  with  him, 

Ymbucan  is  sometimes  divided,  as,  ymb  hancpeb  ucan, 
about  cocker  owing. 

Syntax  op  Conjunctions. 

The  following  require  the  verb  in  the  indicative :  anb,  and; 
eac,  eke,  also;  ac,  but,  for,  Lat.  nam;  ppa,  so;  ppa  ppa,  so  as; 
J>a,  fonne,  then ;  fa,  }>a)>a,  wfon,  a*  ;  (pop)  hpy,  «?Ay  /  mib  )>y 
(J>e),*mib  }mm  (]>e),  wAia,  while;  )>enben,  while;  pfyan, 
fine*  /  ott&e — ottoe,  oftSe-cpexa — oftfte,  and  o$5e  ]>apa — ofcfce, 
etifer — or;  je — xe  and  fegpep  xe — a*  well— as,  both — and; 
ppa-peah  and  (peah-)  hpsepepe,  yetf,  nevertheless;  nala&p — ac, 
not  only — but;  (Fop)  J>y  (pe)>./*w,  because,  therefore. 

The  following  require  the  subjunctive :  }>»c,  )>a&cte,  £fa£  ; 
peah-(j>e),  though;  }K>nne  and  hpa&nne,  wAeft;  hpa&p  (hpap), 
where;  JJr-l®p  (-}>e),  &**;  to  fon  (-)>e),  m  order  £Aat;  a-)*y 
— pe,  *0  wtwc^  the — as ;  o$,  oftp&c,  wilt/ ;  «p,  «p)>am  (pe), 
cr«,  before;  hpatyep  (-]?e)  and  pam — pam,  whether — or; 
Tip,  if;  nemne,  naepne,  nympe,  unless,  except;  hu,  humeta, 
&010. 

pu  ne,  with  an  indicative,  and  hp»j>ep,  with  a  subjunctive, 
are  used  to  make  propositions  interrogative,  as  hu  ne  bo$ 
manpulle  ppa  ?  do  not  the  wicked  do  so  ?  hpa&ftep  xe  nu  pecan 
xplb  on  cpeopum  ?  do  ye  now  seek  gold  on  trees  ?  Epypc  J>u, 
or  re2P  Vn  f  sayest  thou  ?  answer  the  same  purpose  with  an 
indicative,  as  cpej>e  xe  hs&bbe  xe  pupol  ?  have  ye  meat  ?  pexpc 
]>u  m®2  pe  bhnba  ]>one  bhnban  laeban  ?  can  the  blind  lead  the 
blind? 

Ucon  (ucan)  with  an  infinitive  expresses  a  wish,  as  ucon 
xan,  let  us  go. 

Two  or  more  negatives  are  frequently  used,  as  ne  pep  ]ra 
na,  weep  not. 

Bucan  (bucon),  but,  only,  takes  ne  before  it,  as  pe  nabbaS 
bucon  pip  hlapap,  we  have  but  five  loaves. 
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Note, — All  substantives  ending  in  a,  rcype  (rape),  hab,  and  bom,  are 
masculine.  Those  in  iing,  ner  (nyr,  nir),  are  feminine.  Words  be- 
ginning with  the  prefix  a  or  ge  are  ranged  according*  to  their  roots. 


ff,  ever,  always 

5Cc,  but,  for,  Lat.  nam,  emm 

Scran,  ashes 

Ee-acjian  ^ 

Ee-ahrian  (to  ask,  be  informed 

Ee-axian    (     of,  hear  say,  or  tell 

Xhxian       J 

S!b,  m.  pile 

Sbl,/.  disease 

-3S,/.  law 

M}j\&,f.  indignation 

JEcep,  m.  field,  acre 

./Ebpe,/.  vein,  nerve 

JEpen,  m.  evening 

jEype,  ever 

j35ji,  after,  again 

%S»}  **™«*.  ** 

JEptep,  next,  second,  after 
JEjfcep-jylgenbe,  follower,  succes- 
sor 

iEfehpaep,  everywhere,  on  all  sides 
-®S>ep,  either,  both  ;  »5>ep  s« 

.  .  .  ge,  both  .  •  .  and 
-3Elc,  each,  every.    See  Ylc 
-aSlnuhns,  almighty 
iElts&p,  honest,  good,  honourable 
JEl>eobi5nyr ,  exile,  foreign  parts 
JEmenne,  desolate 
JEmecig,  waste,  desert 
JEmob,  pusillanimous 
JEniS,  any 


iEnlic,  unique,  excellent 

JEp,  ere,  before;  »pop,  earlier; 
»pejt,  first 

JEp,  n.  brass 

iSp-bagum,  in  days  of  old 

iEp-ealbe,  formerly 

iEpen,  of  brass 

.ASpenb,  n.  errand,  message 

£e-»penbian,  to  obtain  by  message 

JEpenbpaca,  messenger,  ambassa- 
dor 

JEpejt,  erst,  first 

JEpnan.    See  Ypnan 

£e-»pnan,  to  get  by  running 

iEjipa,  former 

sftj  *«*»*-* 

Mt,  at,  with,  in 

Mc,  m.?  food 

JEegwbepe,  together 

tfe-»ttpeb,  poisoned 

Myifcy  disgrace 

JEpylme,/.?  spring,  source 

Mx,  f,  axe 

JEJ>el,  noble,  precious 

.dSSehns,  m.  noble,  prince 

3&an,  pret.  ahce,  to  own,  possess, 

have 
Sfcen,  own 

£e-agman,  to  appropriate 
Thran,  ashes 
Thrian,  to  ask 
Xhte.    See  Sfcan 

SET}  -*—• 
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ftmbep,  m.  a  certain  Teasel  or  mea- 
sure 
ftmbvpne,  farourable  (wind) 
ftn,  lor,  on 
ftn,  a,  one;  ane,  alone 
ftna,  -c,  alone,  only  j 

ftnbib,  n.  delay,  expectation,  at*  • 

tendance 
ftnbuxan,  pret.  -beah,  pi.  -bugon, 

to  bow,  mbmit 
ftnb,  and 

ftnbejn,  worth,  ralue 
Nubians,  along 

ftnblyjren,/.  sustenance,  substance 
ftnbpaban.    See  Onbptdban 
ftnbpyrne,  terrible,  formidable 
ftnbphca,  face,  countenance 
ftnbpypbe,  n.  answer 
ftnjrealbner,  simplicity 
ftnpnban,  to  find.    See  Finban 
ftnge,  anxious 

ftngean,  against.  See  Ongean 
ftngilban,  to  pay.  See  folban 
ftngin,  n.  beginning,  undertaking, 

enterprise 
ftngmnan.    See  On^mnan 
ftngitan,  to  know,  be  acquainted 

with 
ftnxobian,  pret.  angobe  (an  error 

or  contraction  for  anKobobe),  to 

indemnify 
ftnhcner,  image,  idol,  statue 
I>e-anmetan,  to  encourage 
ftnprdbner,  unanimity 
ftnjictan,  to  stay  in.  See  Lejietan 
ftnryn,/.  sight,  spectacle 

ftnpealba,  monarch 
ftnpis,  m-  single  combat 
ftnbpypban      1  .    amweT 
Iie-anbpypban  J  TO  ■niww 
ftpbpebe,  the  country  of  the  Obo- 
tritae,  a  Siawish  people  to  the 
north  of   the  Old-Saxons,  in- 
habiting  the   greater   part  of 
Mecklenburg 
ftp,/,  wealth,  income 
ftp,/,  mercy,  honour 
ftp,/,  possession 
ftp,  n.  brass 


ftp-Seotene,  brass-founder 
Ije-apian,  to  honour,   hare    pity 

on 
ftpraS,  honour 

ftplear,  void  of  honour,  base 
ftphc,  honourable, 
ftpn.    See  Ypnan 

S}-•poi•0,1 

ftpes,  away 

Tfyex-cuman,  to  come  away,  escape. 

See  Human 
ftxian.    See  Ereacj-ian 
ftxran,  ashes 
ft8,  m.  oath 
ft>ep,  either 
ft>um,  son-in-law 

B. 
Ba,/.  a.  dat,  bam,  both 
Bvacbopb,  larboard,  left 
Basb.    See  Bibban 
Ba»ptan.    See  Be»jtan 
Ke-btap,  a.  9  conduct,  behaviour 
Baepnan,  to  burn,  pret.  bapn,  pi. 

bupnon,  r.  n. 
B»$,  m.  bath 
Ban,  n.  bone 
Bajnan,  to  bathe 
Bea»fcan,  behind 
Beah,  inclined.    See  Bugan 
Bealb,  bold 

fte-bealh.    See  ftebelgan 
Beam,  m.  tree,  beam 
Beapn,  n.  child 
Beapn-team,  m.  progeny 
Bebicgan,  to  sell.    See  Bicgan 
Bebob,  n.  command,  order 

Bee,  gen.  dat.  abL  sing.  nom.  and 

ace  pi.  of  boc,  book 
Becuman,    to   come   upon.      See 

Human 
Beb,  n.  bed 

Bebelfan,  to  bury.    See  Delfan 
ft-beben,  demanded.    See  Bibban 
Bebpijran,  pret.  -bpar,  pi.  -bpijron, 

to  drire  • 

Befangen,  encompassed.  SeeBepon 
Bejrapan,  to  betake.    See  Fanan 
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Bep>n,  to  contain,  comprise;  utan 

bejron,  to  encompass.    See  Fon 
Bejrojian,  before 

Began       /  to  venerate,  cultivate, 
Begangan\      encompass.  See  Iran 
Begen,  m.  both 
Begeonbon,  beyond 
Beginnan,  pret.  -San,  pi.  -gunnon, 

to  begin 
Begitan    >  pret.  -Seat,  to  get,  ob- 
Be-gytanJ     tain 
Behabban,  to  comprise 
Behatan,  pret.  -het,  to  promise 
Beheajrbian,  to  behead 
Behealban,    3    pen.    -hylt,  pret. 

-heolb,  to  hold,  observe,  see 
Behhban,  to  close  up.    See  To* 

hhban 
Behylban,  to  flay 
Belabian,  to  unload,  exculpate 

ffi    )     -bealh,  pi.  bulgon, 
^        (.    to  enrage,  incense 
Belicgan,  to  enclose.    See  Licgan 
Behpan,  pret.  belay,  part,  behfen, 

to  remain 
Belucan,  pret.  -leac,  pi.  -lucon,  to 

lock,  close;  part,  belocen 
Belytegian,  to  circumvent 
Bem»tan,    to    presume,    esteem 

(oneself?)    Ger.  vermessen?    I 

am  not  aware  of  the  occurrence 

of  this  verb  in  any  other  author 
Bemupcnian,  to  murmur 
Ben,/,  prayer 

Bena,  supplicant,  supplicating 
Beneeman,  to  deprive,  take  away 
Benaman,  to  name 
Benb,  m.f.  band,  bond 
£e-benb,  bound.    See  Binban 
£e-benban,  to  lay  in  bonds 
Beniman,  pret.  benam,  part,  be- 

numen,  to  take  away,  deprive  of 
ft-beoban,     to    announce.       See 

Beoban 
Beoban  1  pret.  -beab,  pi.  -bu- 
Be-beoban  >  bon,  to  command, 
Ire-beoban  J  enjoin,  offer 
Beopgan  }  pret.  beaph,  pi.  bup- 
Ke-beopgan  >  gon,  part,  -bopgen, 
Bupgan       )     to  save,  secure 


Beoph,  m.  mountain 

Beopmar,  the  people  inhabiting 
the  country  called  Biarmaland, 
east  of  the  Dwina.  See  Aall, 
note  to  Snorri,  i.  p.  77 

Ee-beotian,  to  threaten,  promise 

Benan       Cpret*  'hmP>  *"*•  "bo" 

Bepa,  bear 

Bepeapan,  to  bereave  o£  plunder 

Bepen,  of  bearskin 

Beprtan,  pret  ba*prt,  pi.  buprton, 

to  burst 
Bepetian,  to  beset,  lie  in  wait  for 
Berapon,  beheld.    See  Seon 
Befceapian,  to  see,  observe 
Berceotan,  pret.  berceat,  to  shoot, 

dart,  rush,  precipitate 
Bej*cuj:an,  pret.  -rceajr,  pi.  -f  cujon, 

to  shove,  push 
Bercynan,  pret.  -rceap,  to  shave 
Berem,  besom,  broom,  rod 
Berencan,  to  sink:  v.  a. 
Berengan,  to  singe,  scorch,  burn 
Bepncan,  pret.  -pine,  pL  -runcon, 

to  sink,  v.  n. 
Beprtan,  pret,  -pec,  part,  -reten, 

to  besiege 
Berpon,  drawn,  attracted.     See 

ffrpanan 
Bej-ppecan,    to   talk   about,    an- 
nounce, complain.    See  Sppecan 
Bertelan,  pret.  rtasl,  to  steal,  i.  e. 

to  go  clandestinely 
Bepncan,  pret.  -rpac,  pi.  -rpicon, 

to  deceive,  calumniate,  betray, 

circumvent;    berpce  beon,    to 

deceive 
Berypian  >  to  ensnare,  circumvent, 
Beppian  J     plot  against 
Bet,  better,  adv.  >y  bet,  the  better 
Betwcan  \  pret.-t»hte,to  commit, 
Betascean)      entrust,  deliver 

Betan       Cto  ,make    "?•»««". 
lie-betanj     atone,  repair;  be^n 
C    Fyp,  to  make  up  a  fire 
Betepe,  comp.  of  gob,  better 
Betogen,  covered,   from   beteon. 

SeeTeon 
Betjt,  best 
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Betux  1 

Becpux  I  between,  among 

Betpih  J 

Betynan,  to  dote,  shut 
Bepeopcan,  to  work  over,  or  corer, 

oomtnict 
Bepeoppan  \  pret.  -peapp,  pL  -pup- 
Bepyppan  J     pon,  to  east 
Bepenian,  to  defend 
Bepinban,  pret.  -panb,  pL  -punbon, 

to  wind  about 
Bepitan,  pret.  bepirte,  to  take  care 

or  charge  of,  command 
Bepopen,    ahedding   tears,   from 

pepan 
Bejypybian,  to  force,  encompass? 
Betyban,  to  urge,  impel 
Bi,by 

?S^anlPretbohte'tol)UJr 
fce-bicnian,  to  aignify,  show 
Biban       }pret  -bab,  pL  -bibon, 
2Mnban    >     to  abide,  stay,  con- 
£e-biban )     tinue 
Bibban      )  pret.    bssb,    to   pray, 
Le-bibban  J      worship,  demand 
X-bibban,  to  solicit,  obtain  by  solici- 
tation.   See  Bibban 
Ee-bigan,  to  bow,  subdue 
Bihbban,  to  lire  by  or  on 
Bilpitner ,  meekness,  gentleness 
■n    w  f  pret. -banb,pl. -bun- 

Binnan,  within 

Birceop,  bishop,  priest 

Bit ceophab,  priesthood 

Birmep }  infamy,  ignominy,  blas- 

BirmopJ     phemy,  mockery 

Birmepian.    See  Erebyrmepian 

Birmophc,  disgraceful,  ignomini- 
ous, squalid 

Birmpuns,  insult,  ignominy,  dis- 
grace 

Birpel,  n.  prorerb 

Bit,  m.?  bit,  bite 

S-bican,  pret.  -bac,  pi.  -bicon,  to 
bite 

Bitep,  bitter 


Blac,  black,  also  pale,  Ger.  bleicfa 
Bis*,/,  fruit 
Bhebpe,/.  boil,  tumour 
£e-bLanb,  n.?  mingling-;  rnap-ge- 

blanb,  snow-storm 
£e-bletjian,  to  bless 
Bhnbhce,  blindly 

Bhnnan     >  pret.  Man    (blon)  pL 
X-blinnan  J      blunnon,  to  cease 
Butt,  blithe,  luxurious,  joyful 
Bh-Shce,  blithely,  joyfully 
BbSner,  blitheness,  gladness 
Blob,  n.  blood 

Blob-bpync,  m.  blood-drinking 
Blob-gyte,  m.  bloodshed 
Blobis,  bloody 

Blob-pyne,  m.  effusion  of  blood 
Ire-blot,  n.  sacrifice 
Bloran,  to  sacrifice 
Blotuns,  sacrifice 
Boc,/.  book 
Boo-lanb,  n.  land  held  by  charter 

or  testament 
]je-bob,  a.  order,  ordinance 
Ee-bobian,  to  announce 
Ire-bogen,  inhabited,  from  bu£an 
X-bolgen  >  exasperated,   angry. 
Le-bolgen  J      See  Hbelxan 
Ee-bopen,  born,  from  bepan 
Bot,/.  atonement,  from  becan 
Bpab,  broad,  wide-spread 
Bpabian,  to  widen,  extend,  spread 
Bp»b,/.  breadth 
Bpssban      7  to  spread,  extend, 
Le-bp»ban J     widen 
BpariS,  breath,  vapour 
Le-bpec,  a.  breaking,  breach 

Spret.  -bpssc,  part,  -bpo- 
cen,  to  break,  capture 
by  assault^Lat.  expug- 
nare,  violate,  burst 
Bpeb,  a.  board,  tablet 

Bpebenb,  cunning,  crafty 

Bpeorc,  n.  breast 

Bpeftep,  dat.  and  abl.  of  bpoSep 

Bpingan      }  pret.      bpohte,     to 

Iie-bpingan  J      bring 

Bpoc,  a.  misery,  affliction,  trouble 
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Bjiocian      \  to    afflict,    distress, 
Le-bpocian J     maim,  half  kill 

£5*4  "•*-»■ 

Bporman,  to  decay 
Ee-bpopen,  brewed 
Bpohop,  brother 
Ee-bpoJ>opr  cipe,  brotherhood 
Le-bpo'Spa  \  brethren,    brothers  ; 
Ee-bpoftpuJ      Got.  Gebruder 
Bpucan,  pret.  bpeac,  pLbpucon,  to 

enjoy,  use,  eat 
Bj»ycS,/  bridge 
BpycfS,  breaks.    See  Bpecan 

BKe}fem^>renowned 
Bpyne,  m.  burning,  fire 

f3  pers.  bytS,  pret. 
Buan  \  bube,  part  -bun  to 
Le-buan  1     inhabit,   dwell,  cul- 

C    tivate 
Bujrau,  above 

Bu*an       (  pret*  "beah>  pL  -buSon> 
S^uxan   )     part.sebosen,tobow, 

£eEn ;    bend»  iata*  tum> 

fce-busan£     ^^  inhabit 

Le-bun,  inhabited,  cultivated ;  from 

buan 
Le-bunben.    See  Bindan 
Bupgenba-lanb,  Bornholm 
Bupgenban,     the      Bnrgundians. 
These  in  Alfred's  time  appear 
to  have  dwelt  to  the  north  of  the 
Osti.    We  find  them  at  another 
period  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Oder.    They  have  given  name 
to  the  isle  of  Bornholm  (Bor- 
gundar-holm) 

Bnph-lelbe,  m.  pi.  citizens 
Buphpapu,/.  townsfolk,  inhabitants 
Butan,  butan,  but,  save,  except, 

unless,  without 
Butu,  both 

Le-bycsan,  pret.  -bohce,  to  buy 
Byge,  m.  bending,  angle 
Be-bylb,  emboldened 
Bylpidice,  innocently,  meekly 
Byn,  cultivated,  from  buan 
Ire-bypb,/.  birth 


Bypbert,  of  best  birth 
Bypele,  cup-bearer 
Bypsen,/.  sepulchre 
Le-bypian.  v.  impers.  to  happen 
Bypig*  dat.  abl,  and  nom.  pL  of 
buph;    also  of  beoph,  mound, 
barrow,  sepulchre 
Bypigen,/.  sepulchre,  grave 
Bypnan,  pret.  bapn,  pL  bupnon,  to 

burn.    Lat.  ardere 
Byren,/.  example,  precept 
Le-byrmepian,  to  treat  with  con- 
tumely, maltreat 


Lapcepn,  n.  prison 

Larepe,   Caesar,   emperor;    Ger. 

Kaiser 
Lapl,  m.  basket 

£?}«.<*■& 

Lealb,  cold 

Heap,  m.  chap  (as  in  chapman), 

chattel,  commodity 
Leapian      >      b 
Le-ceapian  J  J 

Leap-rcip,  n.  merchant-ship 
Leaf.    See  Leoran 
Lempa,  champion,  soldier 
Lene,  bold,  valiant 
Lennan,  to  bring  forth 
R-ceopjan,  pret.  ocean?,  to  cut,  cut 

off,  part,  acopjren 
Leopjr-sex,/.  axe 
Leopian,  to  murmur 
Leopl,  m.  churl,  peasant 

Leoran       f pret'  "cear>  2*   "cnjie' 
in-ceoran  I      ^  ^  ^^^  eJect 

Libing,  chiding 
Lilb,  n.  child 
Lipice,/.  church,  temple 
Ltone,  clean,  completely 
Llatf,  m.  cloth,  garment 
Lhj,  n.  shore,  cliff 
Llub,  m.  rock 
Llubig,  craggy,  rocky 
Llur  e,  narrow  pass,  strait 
Llypian,  to  call 
Lneop,  n.  knee 
Lniht,  boy,  youth 
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Lnihthab,  boyhood 

K^^anl  to  cru,h»  overthrow 

Loopta,  cohort 

X-copen,  chotea.    8ee  Leoran 

Lopn,  n.  corn 

Lojtian,  to  tempt 

Loc,  cot,  cottage 

Lpmjtj  pL  cnajftar ,  m.  craft,  device, 

power 
X-cp»)xan,  to  resolve,  devise? 
Le-cp»ptsian,  to  strengthen,  render 

powerful 
Ljimjzig,  crafty,  powerful 
Lp»t-p»n,  m.  cart-wain;  chariot, 

car 
Lpeopan,  pret.  cpeap,  pL  cpupon, 

to  creep 
Lpipten,  christian 
Lpirtenbom,  Christianity 
Lpireenert,  most  christian 
Lucu^ 

Luca  >  quick,  living 
Taico) 
Luman,  3  pers.  cym"8,  pret.  com,  to 

come 
7-cuman,  to  come,  be  born.    See 

Luman 
Lunnan :  ic  can,  pi.  cunnon ;  pret. 

cufte,  pi.  cutton,  to  know,  be 

able,  can 
Le-cunnian,  to  try,  attempt 
Lupon      *} 
Tt-cupon   >  see  Leoran 
Le-cupon  j 
Lu$,     known,     manifest.        See 

Lyhan 
Lufton.    See  Lunnan 
Lpacian,  to  quake 
Lpacung,  quaking 
Lpealm,  m.  mortality,  pestilence, 

plague 
ff-cpelan,  pret.  acpwl,  to  die,  perish 
Lpellan     5  pret.  cpealbe,  to  slay, 
S-cpellan  J      kill 

Lpeman      #  ^  conciiiate  please 
Lre-cpeman  )  *  * 

L^ne}^ueen'woman 

ff-cpencan,  to  quench 

Lpenlanb,  the  country  between  the 


Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  White 
Sea,  including  Finmark 

Lpen-r»,  m.  the  White  Sea 

f  3p.  cpyft,  pret.  cjmft, 

Lpeftan      \     pi.  cpaobon,  to  say, 

Le-cpettan  j     speak,  agree  on,  de- 
C     clare 

Lpic,  quick,  living 

Lpilman,  to  kill 

Lpybjusben      >/.   compact,  cove- 

Le-cpybmeben J      nant 

Lyl,  m.  leathern  bag 

Lyle,  m.  cold 

Lym$,  comes.    See  Human 

Lyn,  n.  kin,  kind,  sort,  race 

Le-cynb,  n.  nature;  acjj.  natural 

Lyne,  royal;  used  as  a  prefix,  as 
"cyne-cynner,  of  royal  race 

Lynebom,  kingdom 

Lynehce,  royally,  nobly 

Lyne-pice,  n.  kingdom 

Lyne-retl,  a.  royal  seat  or  resi- 
dence 

tyns     ) 

Lymng    >king 
Lyninsc^ 
Lypepen,  of  copper 

yJ£  >  m.  time,  occasion 

Lyppan      ) 

Le-cyppan  >  to  turn,  return 

Le-cippan  j 

Lypice,/.  church 

Lyjt,/.  chest,  box 

Lvban       (Pret-     -cy®*'      cf***> 

Lyfljm,  /.  country 

D. 

Dasb,/.  deed  • 

Dwbbot,/.  penance,  repentance 

Deej,  m.  day;  pi.  bagar 

Del,  m.  part 

D»lan      1  to  deal,  divide,  distri- 

Le-b&lan  J     bute 

Le-bapeman,  to  be  fitting 

Le-bapenhce,  fittingly 

Dalamenran,  the  Dalamensae,  a 
Slavonic  people,  formerly  inha- 
biting Silesia 
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Deab,  dead 

Deablic,  deadly 

Deapmnga,  secretly 

Deappan,  ic  beap  (beop)  pe  buppon, 

pret.  bonrte,  to  dare 
Deaft,  m.  death 
te-beljr,  n.  delving,  digging 
Deljran     1  pret.  bealj:,  •  pi.  buljron, 
X-beljran  $     to  delve,  dig 

Demm  }  m#  low* detriment 
£e-beman,  to  doom,  sentence 
Denameapc,  Denmark;  though  not 
in  the  modern  sense,  but  the 
then  Danish  provinces  of  Skaane 
(Scania)  and  Halland,  which 
were,  in  fact,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Danes,  and  constituted  a 
part  of  that  kingdom  until  1658, 
when  they  were  ceded  to  Sweden 

Deoyol-cpwjt,  m.  diabolical  art 

Deojrolgylo,  n.  idol,  idolatry 

Deojulgylb-hur,  n.  heathen  temple 

Deop,  n.  deer,  beast 

Dejuan,  to  hurt,  injure,  annoy 

Die,  m.  dike,  ditch 

Digel,  dark,  secret 

Digelner,  darkness,  secret,  mystery 

Dohtop,  daughter 

Dom,  m.  doom,  authority,  dignity 

Don       C3  ^en'  **®  (feo*)»  Pre** 

£e-bon  ]      bybe»  ^att'  Sefeon» to  do> 
(.    make,  reduce,  bring 

X-bon,  to  do,  take,  remove,  release. 

See  Don 
Doprte.    See  Deappan 
K-bpseban.    See  Onbp«ban 
ft-bpaejan,  drive  out,  expel 
Le-bpnjrebnef,  grie£  sorrow 
Dpeam,  m.  frenzy 
Dpecan      )  pret.  bpehte,  to  tor- 
Ee-bpecan  J     ment,  afflict 
Le-bnejran,    to   perplex,  trouble, 

afflict 
Le-bpejebhc,  turbid,  dense 
Dpenc,  m.  drink,  potation 
X-bpencan,  to  drown,  v.  a, 
Dpeogan,  3  pers.  bpjrS,  pret.  bpeah, 

pL  bpu$on,  to  suffer,  sustain 


Ityfran  }  Pret-  *?**>  to  driye»  urg0 
rre-bpijran,   to  be   wrecked.    See 
Dpijran 

S-bpigan,  to  dry  up 

Dnihten,  m.  lord 

Dninca,  drink 

Dpincan,  pret.  bpanc,  pi.  bpuncon, 
to  drink 

X-bpmcan,  to  be  drowned.  See 
Dpincan 

Dpopa,  drop 

Dpuncen,  drunk 

X-bpuncen,  drowned.  See  Dpincan 

Dpuncennyr,  drunkenness 

Dpy,  wizard,  magician 

Dpycpvjtt,  m.  witchcraft,  magic 

Dpyhten,  lord 

Ee-bpync,  n.  drinking 

Dpypan,  to  drip,  drop 

DuguS,  /  nobility,  flower  (of  a 
people),  virtue 

Dulmun,  a  sort  of  large  ship,  dro- 
mond 

Dun,/,  down,  mountain 

Dupu,/.  door 

Durt,  n.  dust 

X-bpatrcan,  to  quench     * 

Ee-bpola,  error,  heresy 

Le-bpolman,  heretic 

Dybe.    See  Don 

X-bybe.    See  Ebon 

Le-bypan,  pret.  -beajp,  pL  -bujron, 
to  dive,  sink 

Ee-byngian,  to  dung,  manure 

]^  J  dear,  precious 

Dypn,  dark,  secret 
Dypnan,  to  conceal 
Dyps,  n.  folly,  adj.  foolish 
Dypsner,  folly,  delusion 

e. 

ea,  /.  river  ;  ea-sans,  course  or 

bed  of  a  river 
eac,  eke,  also 
eaca,  addition,  increase 
ease,  n.  eye 
eahta,  eight 
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eahtaeeofre,  eighteenth 
eahcans  (hunb),  eighty 
eahtefle  >    .  -  #ll 
eahto«eIei«hth 
eala,  alas 

ealatt,  m.  ale  * 

ealb,  old 
Calbbom,  age 

ealbojibom,  eldership,  supremacy 
ealbojunan,  prefect,  tribune,  ge- 
neral 
ealbuns,  age 
Call,  aU 

eato^}C0MtailIy'aIwayi 

Calo-sepeopc,  a.  ale-brewery 
earn,  uncle 

€apb,  m.  country,  habitation 
eapbp&ft,  abiding 
Capbian,  to  inhabit,  dwell 
eajipe*?  /.  difficulty,   hardship, 
eappo'S  J      mishap 
eapjoflhce,  hardly,  sorely 
eaps,  bad,  slothful,  cowardly 
3-eapgian,  to  become  cowardly, 

etc. 
Capm,  m.  Arm 
Cajim,  poor,  miserable 
eajimhce,  miserably,  piteously 
Le-eapman,  to  merit,  earn 
Cart,  east 

eartane,  from  the  east 
eajt-b&l,  m.  east  part 
Caf  cene,  in  the  east 
eajtemert,  eastmost 
eartepeapb,  eastward 
Gajtlanb,  the  country  of  the  Osti, 

or  Estas,  Esthonia.    See  Orta 
6aj*tpyhte,  due  east 
Caf  t-ymbucan,  east  about 
eajranga,  publicly,  openly 
Ca5,  easier,  more  easily.    See  Y8 
ea'Se,  easily 
Ee-ea$meban,  to  humble 

gas.}/*--** 

eaftmobig,  humble 
eaftmobner,  humility 
6ce,  eternal,  perpetual 


ecn yr,  eternity 

ebpit,  reproach,  contumely 

Cjrt,  again,  after 

eft-asiran,  to  giru  back.  See 
Lijran 

ept-sepenban,  to  turn  back,  retro- 
grade 

e?&-recsan,  to  say  again,  repeat 
SeeSecgan 

ege,  m.  awe,  rear,  terror 
e^epill  formidable 
eger he.  terrible,  dire) 

?sruin      itoterrifr 
£e-eS]*ian  J      ******* 

ehtan,  to  follow,  prosecute,  assail 

£5#r  }«<*■•- 

eie,  m.  oil 
eU^eob,/.  exile 
ein,/.  ell 
eipenb,  m.  elephant 

eiij>eobis  S  :0tU8a 

embe.    See  Ymbe 

embfittan.    See  Ymb  j-ifctan 

emjrela,  equally  many 

emleojr,  equally  pleasing 

emhc   >  similar  ;  emhee,  emnhce, 

emnhc)      similarly,  equally. 

6mn,  even,  equal;  co-  in  comp.  emne, 
equally,  level  j  emnap,  more 
equally ;  on  emn,  simultaneous 

€mnet,  m.?  plain,  level  country 

emnlange,  along 

emn-rceolepe,  co-disciple 

emrapig,  equally  sorrowful 

enbe,  m.  end,  extremity,  part 

6nbemer,  after  all,  at  length 

£e-enbian  J      ^^ 

enc,  m.  giant 

fce^obe  J  S»  Ban  and  liesan 

eop'S-beopms,  earthquake 
eop^Se,  earth 
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eojvShc,  earthly 

Cop^-typepe,  earth-tar,  bitumen 
eopft-pa&rtin,  tn.  fruit  of  earth 
eojtfSpajie,/.  pi.  inhabitants  of  earth 
eop$-pela,  abundance  of  earthly 

produce 
eop,  you,  to  you 
€pian,  to  plough 
6tan,  3  pexs.  yt,  prei.  »c,  to  eat 
ettan,foretan,toeat?  or  pasture? 

or  for  hettan,  to  hunt? 
Cubomane,  Arabia  Eudaimon 
e>el,  m.  n.  country 

F. 

Ire-fa,  foe 

Facen  >  ».  artifice,  deception,  de- 

Facn  J     vice 

Facian,  to  contrive,  plot,  scheme 

Fsbep,  tether 

Fsebepa,  paternal  uncle 

F»bep-eJ>el,  »•  *.  paternal  country 

Le-pebpeb,  related  through  the 

father 
Fsesen,  feiry  beautiful 
Fe&fro,/.  feud,  hostility,  enmity 
Feemnanhab,  maidenhood 

^L-pepan,  to  fear 

S  in-  ^s^tion»  march> 

Faepelbe  J     retmue 
Fs&plic,  sudden 
F»jt,  fast,  strong,  firm 
F»rte,  fast,  firmly,  closely 
F«rte-boc,/.  fast-book? 
Frerten,  n.  fastness,  fortress 
Fa&rthc,  firm,  secure 
Fsertmob,  firm 

fce-partnian   ^    estakaii 
F»jtnyr,  fastness,  strength. 
Feet,  n.  vessel;  pli  fata 
F*t,  fat 
F«telr,  n.  vessel 

FaSenj  glad,  joyful 


Fasten 
F&nbian 

te-jranbian 


\ 


to  try,  explore,  at- 
tempt 


Ire-jangen,  captured,  taken  (pri- 
soner).   See  Eon 

(pret.  pop,  to  fare,  go, 
journey,  experience, 
capture,  ravage,  gam 
(a  victory), He;  ge- 
papen,  departed,  dead 
X-rapan,  to  go  from 
Ire- yea,  joy 
Fealb,  m.  ftrid 
Fealh.    See  Filhan 

X-j*auan     >  ^to  feu 

Ire-peallan   j     *    -» 

Feap,  m.  bull 
Feap,  few 

Ee-jreccan,  pret.  -pehtae,  (-j?  etfce)  to 
fetch,  seek,  get 

g^Jtofeed,*** 

Fel,  n.  fell,  hide 
Fela,  much,  many 
Ire-jrelan,  to  feel 

l*n*    I  See  Fon 

Fen-lanb,  n.  fen-land 

p^h  J  n.  cattle,  money 

Ire-feoht,  n.  fight,  war 
Feohtan     >  pret.  -peaht,  pi.  -pih- 
X-jreohtan  J      ton,  to  fight 
Be^reohtam,tofight^ainbyfighting 
Feonb,  m.  foe 
Feonbrcipe,  enmity 
Feop,far 
Feoph,  n.  life 
Feopm,/.  feast 
Feopl>a  -e,  fourth 
Feopep,  four;    jeopepa  rum,  one 
and  four  others,  or  one  of  four? 
Feopep-pet,  m.  quadruped,  cattle 
Feopeprcyte,  quadrangular 
Feopep&s,  forty 
Feopeptigfte,  fortieth 
Feopeptyne,  fourteen 
Ire-pepa,  comrade,  associate 
Fepan,  pret.  yepbe,  to  go,  march 
ISe-feppsaben,/-  fellowship 
Feprc,  fresh 
ne-yeprcipe,fellowship,  companions 

He-jrett,  fetched,  sent  for.     See 
Irejreccan 
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FeJ>e,  gait,  locomotire  power  | 

FeJ>e-hepe,  m.  foot  army,  in- 
fantry 

Fijr,  five 

Fijrte,  fifth;  nrce  heak,  four  and  a 
half 

Fiytig,  fifty 

Firtyne,  fifteen 

Filb,  open,  campaign 

Filhan,  pret  yealh,  to  betake  one- 
self? 

Finban     (Pret  ^P6*  PL  F^nbon, 

**—  I    US  d0termine' 

Fmsep,  m.  finger 

Fipen-lujt,  m.  sinful  lust;  from 

ppen,  sin,  and  lujt,  lust 
Fipmeetan,  to  request  P    In  the 

Cott  MS.  the  word  has  oyer  it 

in  a  later  hand  bssbon 
Fijipa,  further 
Fire,  pi.  pxar,  m.  fish 
Fircaft )  m.  the  occupation  of  flsh- 
FircoflJ     ing 
Fircepe,  fisherman 
Fla,  f,  arrow 
Fleah.    See  Fleosan 
Fleam,  m.  flight 
Flebe,  flood,  flood-tide 
Fleosa,  fly 

Fleosan  \  pret.  fleah,  pi.  plugon,  to 
Fleon     \    flee,  fly  ;jieonbe,  fleeing 
Fleot,  water,  sea 
Flex,  m.  flax 

Le-jrht,  n.  contest,  dispute 
Flocmwlum,  in  flocks 
Flob,  m./  h.  flood 

San  {'■SLi*1*  *   fl0W' 
lie-Flopan )     nooa 
Plugon.    See  Fleosan 
Flyma,  fugitive 

&?&  5  *°  p«* to  «**  "* 

Fobpepe,  fodderer 
Folc,  n.  folk,  people 
Folc-sej*oht,  n.  general  battle 
Folsepe,  follower,  successor 
Folsian,  to  follow 
Folgoft,  m.  train,  service,  Lat  mi- 
nisterium,  sequela 


f  S  pen.  yeh%  pret  yemj, 
Fon  )     part.    Sejmnsen,    to 

Ee-fon     j     receive,  take,  begin, 

C    succeed  to 
FoPi/  journey,  march 
Fop,  for,  on  account  of 
X-jrop.    See  Xjapan 
Fopbtspnan,  to  burn,  be  burnt 
Fopbeoban,  pret.  -beab,  pi.  -bubon, 

part  -boben,  to  forbid 
Fopbepan,  to  endure,  bear.    See 

Bepan 
Fopbpecan,     pret.    -bp»c,     part 

-bpocen,  to  break,  violate 
Fopbusan,  pret.  -bean,  pL  -boson, 

to  eschew,  avoid 
Fopbypb,  obstacle,  hindrance 
Fopceopjan,  pret.  -ceapf,  pL  -cup- 

jron,  to  cut,  sever 
Fopcutf,  depraved,  wicked 
Fopcpe)>an,  to  accuse,  charge  with. 

See  Lpeoan 
Fopbeman,  to  condemn 
Fopbon,  to  foredo,  destroy,  alto  to 

perish.    See  Don 
Fopbpiran,  to  drive.    See  Djupan 
Fope,  before 
Fope-sdpan,  pret.  -Salp,  pL  -50I- 

pon,  to  vaunt 
Foppeapb,  forward,  early 
Fopfleosan,  to  run   away.      See 

Fleosan 
Fopsan,  to  forego.    See  Ean 
Fopsipan,  to  forgive.    See  Eijan 

v5i$£  \  ""I*"*  compliant 
Fopsipiej*,  forgiveness 
Fopsitan  >  pret.  -Seat,  pi.  -S"»n, 
Fopsytan  )     to  forget 
Fopsylban,  pret  -sealb,  pL  -sul- 

bon,  part,  -solben,  to  pay,  requite 
Fophepsian,  to  ravage,  plunder, 

harm 
Fophepsuns,  ravaging,  devastation 
Fopht,  afraid,  fearful 
Fophp»sa,  ?  about 
Fonhynan,  to  bring  down,  reduce, 

humble 
Foptaban,  to  mislead 
Fonlncao,  pret.  jroplet,  to  leave, 

forsake,  dismiss,  abandon,  allow 
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Fopleoran,    S   pen.   -lyre*  pret. 

-leaf,  pi.  -lupon,  part,  -lopen,  to 

lose 
Fophcgan,  to  commit  incontinence, 

y.  refl. 
Foplop,  loss 

Fopma,  -e,  foremost,  first 
Fopmeltan,  to  lje  consumed  by  fire. 

See  temeltan 
Fopneah,  almost  all,  very  near 
Fopnejmn,  to  devote,  sacrifice 
Fopniman,    to    take   away    (by 

death),  destroy.    See  Niman 
Fopob,  broken 
Fopracan,  pret.  -roc,   to  refuse, 

deny,  renounce 
Foprsatian,  to  beset,  lie  in  wait  for 
Foprapon,  despised.    See  Fopreon 
Foprcapuns  \  metamorphosis,  vi- 
Fopfceapuns  \      cissitude? 
Foprcpiyan,  pret.  -repay,  pi.  -rcpu- 

pon,  to  crop  off,  gnaw  off 
Foprenban,  to  send  away,  banish 
Fopreon,  to  despise.    See  Seon 
Foprepenner,  contempt 
Foprittan,   to   obstruct,   occupy. 

See  Titjitzan 
Foprlean,  8  pers.  -rly*8,  pi.  -ploh, 

pi.  -rlogon,  part,  -rlasen  (-ple- 

fcen),  to  kill,  destroy,  beat 
Foprpdlan,  to  destroy 
Foprcanban,  to  stand  before.    See 

Stanban 
Foprugian^ 

Fopfupian  L  to  pass  in  silence 
FonrysianJ 
Foptenban,  to  burn 
Foppeopcan )  to    destroy,     make 
Foppypcan  $     criminal 
Foppeopcan,  to  perish.    See  peop- 

pan 
Foppypnan,  to  warn,  forbid,  deny, 

refuse 
FopS,  forth,  on 
Fop]>em  "1 
Fop>am  >  because 
Fop^on  ) 

Fop>encan,  to  despise,   despond; 
pon^oht,  despised.    See  Dencan 
Fopftpapan,  to  go  forth,  die 
Foptfpapen,  departed,  dead 

2 


Fopft-setoban,  to  lead  forth 
Fopfl-serecsan,  to  say  forth.    See 

Sees  an 
Fot,  m.  foot;  befcpeox  J>am  potum, 

tete-a-tete 

Fp»tpian      >  to  ^    ^ 
Ee.pp»tpian)  ' ««»» 

*£^|  from,  by,  through,  of 

Fpambusan,  to   desert,  abandon. 

See  Erebusan 
Fpecenhce,  dangerously 
Fpepehce,  wantonly,  lasciviously 
Fpesea,  lord,  master 
Fpegnan,  pret.  pp»sn,  pL  ppusnon, 

to  ask,  inquire  of 
Fpembe,  strange,  foreign 
Ee-ppemian   \  to  effect,  perpetrate, 
£e-ppemman  3      promote,  perform 
Fpeobom,  freedom,  liberty 
Le-ppeosan,  pret.  -ppeobe,  to  free, 

emancipate 
Fpeonb,  friend 
Fpeonbpcipe,  friendship 
Fpeopan,  pret.  ppop,  part,  ppopen, 

to  freeze 
Fpetan,  pret.  pp»fc,  to  devour 
Fpis,  free 
Fpman,  pret.  ppan,  pi.  ppunon,  to 

ask,  inquire 
Fpi$,  m.  peace 
Fpiftian,  to  protect 
Fpox,  m.  frog  t 

Fpum-,  first,  used  as  a  prefix 
Fpuma,  beginning 
Fpum-cenneb,  firstborn 
Fpum-rl»p,  m.  first  sleep 
FpymS,/.  beginning 
Ee-ppynb,  friends,  used  collectively 
Fusel,  m.  fowl,  bird 
Fugelepe,  fowler 
Fulsan,  to  follow 
Fuhan,  to  corrupt,  rot 
Full,  full 
Fulleobon,  to  fulfil.    See  Ban 

fto  complete,  accom- 
Fullgan       \     pliflh,     terminate, 
FuUsansani     perform  duty.  See 
C    &an 

0 
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Fulhan,  to  baptise 

Fullice,  full j 

Fulljnht,  m.  baptism 

Fulneah,  nearly 

Fulpatfe,  very  quickly,  very  soon 

Fuleum,  m.  help,  aid,  force 

Le-ptltamian,  to  aid,  support 

Fultumlear,  without  help 

Funbian,  to  tend,  hasten 

FupJ>on,  indeed,  even 

Fupjmmhc,  wonderful,  singular? 

ISe-jrylbe,  n.  plain 

Fyll,/  fill,  glut,  fall,  destruction 

X-Fyilan,  to  fill 

R-jryllan,  to  quell 

Le-fyllan,  to  fell,  strike  down,  slay 

%%^}«  **,«***« 

Fyl«,  falls.    See  Feallan 

Le-jynb,  foes;  fromjeonb 

Fyp,  n.  fire 

Fyp-bpyne,  m.  conflagration 

Fyp-cyn,  n.  sort  of  fire 

Fypb,/  army 

Fypen,  fiery 

X-jyphtan,  to  frighten,  terrify 

Fyphtner,  fear,  terror 

Fyphto,/  fear 

Fypmert,  first,  foremost,  chiefly 

Fypp,  farther;  comp.  of  jreop 

Fyppert,  farthest;  superL  of  feop 

Fyprt,  m.  space  of  time 

Fypjt,  first,  chief 

Fyp}>pian,  to  further,  promote 


L. 


He-gabepian,  to  gather,  collect 
S-Seelan,  to  strike  with  a  panic; 

part,  agseleb  (as&lpeb),  busy 
Iriepr-ci$,  m.  blade  or  grass 
Irieprtapa,  grasshopper,  locust 
Irapol,  n.  tribute 
fcapol-sylba,  tributary 

Le-san,  to  overrun,  conquer.    See 

I/an 
ftangenbe,  going,  foot  soldiers 
kang-hepe,  m.  army  of  foot 
Eapa,  point?  p.  258 


Laprecg,  m.  ocean 

Ee,  yea,  also 

£eap,  n.  year.  In  seap-bagum,  in 
days  of  yore.  Pages  332,  L  30, 
and  430,  7.  geap  is  maac 

Ireapb,  m.  home,  dwelling 

Ijeape,  readily,  well ;  comp. 
Seapop 

Eeapo,  ready 

£eat,n.  gate 

Eeat.    See  Eeotan 

Lejrea,  joy 

Eeleaj:a,  belief,  faith 

Iiem»ne      )  common  ;  gemttnij- 

temwrnglic  J      lice,  in  common 

Iremons,  among,  during 

XitoCj  n.  yoke 

Ceomophc,  sad,  doleful 

Eeompian,  to  sigh,  groan,  lament 

Ijenoh,  enough 

£eonb,  throughout,  over 

S3}*-* 

Leongpa,  junior,  disciple 
Eeopn,  diligent,  desirous 
Leopne,  earnestly,  diligently,  well; 

comp.  geopnop,  rather 
£eopnpi],  desirous,  diligent 
Iieopnpilnef  ,  zeal,  energy 
Eeopnhc,  desirable 
I/eotan,  pret.  Seat,  pi»  Snfcon,  to 

shed,  pour 
Eeotepe,  founder 
Eibbian,  to  sing,  make  verses 

BiF,if 

Eijran  >  pret.  %e&y,   pi.  gifon,  to 

Eypan  J      give 

X-Sijan  )  to  give  up,  restore.  See 

S-sypuiJ     Bipan 

Xfifiy  meal,  refection 

fcipi,/.  gift,  favour,  grace 

Idlban     1  pret.  Se&lb,  pL  fculboB, 

S!-5ilban  J     to  pay,  requite 

&vh>  1  m#  vaunt»  ^ast 
fom-rtan,  fit.  gem,  precious  atone 
Irinb.    See  keonb 
fciispa.    See  Leon£pa 
tingrt,  youngest 
Eiman,  to  yawn 
I/ipian,  to  prepare 
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t^n*n}toyearn'desire 

kirel,  m.  hostage 

ticfung,/.  cupidity 

Irleap,  skilful,  sagacious 

tkban,  pret.  slab,  pL  slibon,  to 

glide 
Irnaec,  m.  gnat 
Erniban,  pret.  gnab,  pL  gmbon,  to 

rub 
Irfiopnung,  complaint,  murmuring 
Trob,  God 

Irob,  n.  good,  adj.  good 
Irobcuiib,  divine,  blessed 
ISob-^ylb,  n.  image  of  a  god,  idol 
Irolb,  n.  gold 
Irolb-hopb,  m.  treasure 
Irpam,  incensed,  angry 
Imemian      \  .    -u.,^  _^ 
I^-Spemian  \  to  imtate»  Tex 
Ppetan,  pret.  Spet&e,   to    greet, 

meet,  encounter 

n|ZiicSfierce'8an^linaiy 

te-Spipan,  pret.  -gpap,  pi.  -gpipon, 

to  gripe,  seize 
trpohc,  n.  grain,  groat,  grit 
trpopan,  to  grow 
tofyana,   gonfanon,   war-banner, 

ensign 

Iryben,  goddess 

kylben,  golden 

kylpan  )  pret.  gealp,  pL  gulpon,  to 

fclpan  (      vaunt 

Lylpe-ponb, ».  vaunt-word,  boast 

ftylt,  m.  guilt,  crime 

2-Syk»n  Jt08in  offend 
De-sylran  J  ' 

Lyman,  to  heed;  gov,  gen, 
Lyme,  jf.  heed 

Sela}8arment»d0thin8 
Lypian       )  to  clothe,  ornament, 
£e-Sypian  J     prepare 
fcypnan,  to  yearn,  desire;  gov.  gen. 
fte-Syppan,  to  prepare 
tyt,  yet,  still 

S-gyran,  pret.  orgeat,  to  under- 
stand 

2  o 


frabban,  3  pers.  h® j$,  pret.  haBjrbe, 

to  hare 
fracele,/.  mantle,  garment 
frrejrbon.    See  frabban 
frmjmyb,/.  captivity,  thraldom 
Ire-he&lan,  to  heal,  cure 
fre&lenb,  Saviour 
)>e»pj%rt,  ar.  harvest,  autumn 

fre&tt,  m.  hat 

7>a&J>e,  heat? 

freshen,  heathen,  h«f>enipc,  hea- 
thenism 

J)»J>um(8&t),  Haithaby,  now  Had- 
deby,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Slie.  This  now  forgotten  city 
has  long  been  supplanted  by»  the 
more  modern  Sleswig.  Its  an- 
cient church  is  all  that  remains 
of  it 

fcasol,  i».  hail 

fragolian,  to  hail 

fral,  hale,  whole,  sound 

Le-halsian,  to  hallow,  consecrate 

J>ahs,  holy 

fralrian,  to  implore 

))am,  m.  home 

J>am-j:«pelb,  march  home 

Rampeapb,  homewards 

franb,  /.  hand;  on  hanb  gan,  to 
yield,  surrender 

J>at,not 

ftatan      )  pret.  -net,  to  command, 

£e-hatan  J     promise 

fratan,  to  call,  be  called;  pret. 
hatte  (het),  part,  geha&en 

)>e,  he 

J>eaj,  m.  groan,  groaning 

fceapob,  n.  head 

freajob-bunh,/.  chief  city 

freapohhc,  head,  chief 

Deajob-nice,  n.  chief  empire 

freafob-rtebe,  m,  chief  place 

freafob-rtol,  m.  chief  seat,  me- 
tropolis 

freah,  high 

fceahjmnsen,  of  high  rank 

frealban,  3  pers.  hylt,  pret.  heolb, 
to  hold,  conduct 

2 
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ftealr,/.  half;  side 

Dealt,  halt,  lame 

frean,  mean,  base,  contemptible 

fceanhc,  disgraceful,  contemptible, 

lowly 
freap,  «.  body  (of  men),  band, 

corps 
}>eapma*lum,  in  bodies 
fteapb,  hard,  cruel,  rugged,  bold; 

heapbort,  chiefly 
fceapbhce,  hardly 

fceapm,  m.  harm,  injury,  prejudice 
}>eapan,  pret.  heop,  to  new,  cut 
TC-hebban,  S  pen.  ahertt,  pret.  ahof , 
part,  ahajren,  to  heave,  lift,  raise 

BSE.}"—* 

frelan,  pret.  had,  to  conceal 

Ml,/.  hell 

fcelp,  help 

Ee-helpan,pret.  -healp,pL  -hulpon, 

to  help,  gov.  gen, 
Ee-henb,  haady,  convenient 
fcenbe,  on  henbe,  on  hand 

££!■«»- 

T>eojr,  sighing,  groaning,  lament 

Set}-*— 

J^eojon-pice,  n.  kingdom  of  heaven 
fteojxmpape,  inhabitants  of  heaven 
fceopte,/.  heart 
)}ep,  here 
ftepe,  m.  army 

S5b  }-•«-*• 

frepsian,  to  ravage,  plunder,  harry, 

capture 
ftepguns,  harrying,  warfare 

ftepms,  praise,  glorification 
freppa,  for  heahpa,  higher.    See 

fceah 
T>et.    See  fcatan 


J>ete,  /*.  heat 

frete,  pret.  subj.  of  hatan 

fcetehc,  hateful,  execrable 

l>i  >  they,  them,  pL   of  he,  heo, 

J>yJ     hit 

l>iep,  hewn,  p.  434,  3.  ?  hiepne 

ftinban,  behind,  after 

)>ine,  accus.  of  he,  he 

$£,}*>**»* 

frpeb,  m.  family,  household 

?>ifc,  it 

fripung,  marriage 

]>l»jrbie,  lady,  mistress    * 

J>l»jm»n*e,  Lammas 

frl«ne,  lean 

frlaj:,  m.  loaf,  bread 

JMajropb,  m.  lord,  master 

X-hleapan,  pret.  ahleop,   to  ran, 

leap  up,  rush  on 
JMeotan      \  pret.  hleat,  pi.  hluton, 
Ee-hleotan  \      to  draw  lots 
frhhhan,  pret  hloh,  pL  Hogon,  to 

laugh 

n£uo*}bodyofmen 

frlyn,  m.  cry,  noise 

frlypan,  to  leap 

frlytea,  augur,  diviner  by  lots 

l>nerc,  soft 

X-hnercian,  to  become  effeminate, 

enervated 
frnerchc,  soft,  effeminate 
ftol,  n.  hole,  cave 
ftolb,  kind,  well-disposed 
X-hon,  pret,  aheng,  to  hang,  v.  a, 
7>oppe,/.  Lat  bulla;  an  ornament 

or  amulet,  worn  on  the  neck  of 

noble  or  free-born  children 
ftoiuthi,  a  people  to  the  east  of  the 

Dalamens© 
ftopr,  n.  horse 
te-hopj* eb,  horsed,  cavalry 
ftonr-hpari,  m.  walruss 
frpWbhc,  short 
ftpfebhce,  speedily 
Rpngl,  *.  garment,  clothes 
frpien,  m.  raindeer ;  pi.  hpanar 
ftpafl,     quickly,     soon  ;      comp. 

hpatfop,  sooner,  more  speedily 
lSehpeaj*.    See  He-hpeoran 
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BMipebban,  to  preserve,  save 

fcpeoh,  rough 

£e-hpeoran,  pret.  -hpeap,  2  pen. 

-hpupe,  part.  Sehpopen,  to  fall 
J>peopenbe,  falling,  decaying 
frpeop,/.  repentance 
fcpeophce,  cruelly,  bitterly 
fcpeoppuns,/.  repentance 
)>pic,  m.  back 
frpip,  womb 
fcpins,  m.  ring 
)>pop,  m.  roof 
ftpvpe,  m.  fall,  rain 

fepyJ*p»  *•  ox 

fcu,  how 

£taT}j»*ii-*.4«ii" 

frunb,  m.  dog 

fcunb,  hundred.  ftunb  is  generally 
placed  before  the  tens  after 
sixty,  without  affecting  the  num- 
ber, as  hunb-peopontis,  seventy 

frunsep,  m.  hunger,  famine 

SB}*-" 

r>ums,  n.  honey 

ftunta,  hunter 

ftuntaft,  m.  hunting,  chase 

fcup,  n.  house,  temple 

Ee-hpa,  each,  every 

fcp»l,  »»•  whale;  pL  hpalap 

frp&l-hunta,  whale  hunter 

)>p»}>epe,   notwithstanding,    yet, 

nevertheless,  however 
J)p»nne,  when 
|>p»t,  what 
J>p»t,  vigorous,  active 
J}p«t-hpapa,  somewhat 
fcp»tpcipe,  vigour,  activity,  valour 
J>panon,  whence 

g*  }  OPPi  where 

ftpatejt,  boldest,  most  energetic 
fcpeappan,   to   go   round   about, 

wander  round  and  round 
ftpelp,  m.  whelp 

g^e}  a  little,  .omewhat 

frpeol,  n.  wheel 


!w£™  )     hpupFon,to  turn, 

De-npeoppan    £     ^^  altenMte 

frpetptan,  m.  whetstone 
SMipettan,  to  whet 
Dpi  )  why ;   onhpi,    from    what 
frpyj      cause 
frpibep,  whither 

T>yi^f,  while,  time;  hpilum,  some- 
times 

5>j$c}  which»  what»  some»  any 

frpit,  white 

l>pon,  little,  but  little 

Ere-hpylc,  any,  every,  whichsoever 

He-hpypptman,  to  tear? 

}>jb,f,  hide,  skin 

Ee-hyban,  to  hide 

rf.  homage,  grace,  favour, 
frylb  \  fidelity,  affection;  hla- 
Dylbo  1     popb-hylbo,  homage  to  a 

(.     superior  lord 
frynan,  to  abuse,  injure,  oppress 

&^«m}tohear'U8ten'obe5r 

T>ypbe,  shepherd 

frype,  her 

Dyppe,  higher,  comp.  of  heah 

Ee-hyppum,  obedient 

Ee-hyppumner,  obedience 

)>ype,  boy,  youth;  hype-cilb,  male 

"child 
fryppan,  to  despise 

I. 

Ic,  I 

Ie,  /.  river 

ISe-iecan,  to  eke,  enlarge 
Igh&nb,  n.  island 
lie,  same.    See  Ylc 
In-sepinn,  n.  intestine  war  or  dis- 
sension 
Inn,  house,  inn 

Innepeapb,  within 

Into,  into 

Iopep,  Jove,  Jupiter 
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Ipalanb,  Ireland  or,  rather,  Scot- 
land. Possibly  an  error  for 
Iralanb,  Iceland 

Ir,  h.  ice 

Iren,  n.  iron;  also  adj. 

IS,  easily.    See  YS 

K. 
Kennan.    See  Lennan 

Kyning.    See  Lyning 

L. 

Ise-lacnian,  to  heal,  cure 
Labian,  to  excuse,  exculpate 

Latteop}  guide,  leader,  general 

£e-la*can,  to  flatter 
LjDce.  n.  leech,  nhyiician 

J^J^}  to  lead,  conduct 

L»pan,  to  leave 

La&pan,  to  teach,  advise 

ISe-lrepeb,  learned 

L»r » less 

ISe-lartan,  to   perform,  execute, 

make  good,  aid 
L»t,  late,  slow 
L»tan,   to   let,  esteem,   regard, 

value 
Ls»tan    }  pret.  -let,  to  leave,  re- 
3>l»tan )      sign 
Lay,/,  remainder, relict,  widow;  to 

lapebeon  or  peop>an,  to  Deleft 
Lanb.  n.  land,  country 
Lanb-p»jten,  n.  land-fastness,  or 

pass 
Lanb-gem&pe,  n.  frontier,  confine 
Lanb-leobe,  m.  people  of  thecountry 
Lanb-pice,  *.  territory,  region 
Lang,  adj.  long;  lange,  adv.  long 
fte-lang,  owing 
Langian,  to  long 
Lansrum,  long,  tedious,  lasting 
Lansrumkce,  slowly 
Lap,/,  lore,  instruction,  advice 
Lapeop,  doctor,  teacher 
lie-lartjull,  officious,  obedient 
Late,  late,  slowly 
Latop,  comp.  of  l»t  and  late 


La5,  calamity 

La^),  hostile,  hateful,  hostility 

r^a^ian  }  to  invite'  «""«» 
La^f  pell,  it.  sad  intelligence 
Ire-leajra,  belief 
te-leajrrum,  creduloua 
X-leah.    See  XLeogan 
Leahtpian,  to  blame,  criminate 
Lean,  n.  reward 

Leaf -f pell       >  n.  fiction,    fable, 
Learung-rpellJ      falsehood 
X-lecgan,  pret.  4ebe,  to  lay,  lay 

down,  place  • 

R-legen,  prostrated 
Legep,  illness,  sick-bed 
Lencten,  lent,  lenten,  spring 
£e-lenban,  to  land 
Lens,  comp.  of  lange 
l<ens$,  length 
Leo,  lion 

Leob,  m.  people,  nation 
Leo?,  dear;  leofpe,  preferable 
Leopan,  to  live 

Leosan     \  pret.  leah,  pi.  lugon,  to 
S-leogan  C     lie,  belie 
Leoht,  light,  easy 

ne4eo^an}  to  learn>  «*"* 

Leopnung,/  learning 

Leotan,  pret.  leer,  pL  luton,  to 

bow,  incline  forwards 
Leo#,  n.  poem,  song 
Leoft-cpibe,  m.  poem 
£e-letan,  to  let,  hinder 
LeJ>e.    See  lake 

Lac,  n.  corpse 

Le-hc,  like 

Ire-hca,  an  equal 

pret.  beg,  part,  le- 
gen,  to  lie,  die,  be 
allayed  ;  kcgenbe 
feoh,  treasure 

Lichoma,  body,  corpse 

Ee-hcian,  v.  unpen,  to   like,   to 
please 

Lip,  n.  life 


Licgan 

lie-began 

£e-hcgean 
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Li^et,  n.  lightning 

Lorn,  n.  limb 

£e-hmpan,  pret.  -lamp,  pi.  -lum- 

pon,  to  happen 
£e-hmphc,  fitting,  proper 
£e-hmphce,  fittingly,  properly 
MSe,  soft,  delicate,  kind,  mild 
ff-loccian,  to  entice 
Locian,  to  look 
ke-lomhc,  frequent 
Lonb,  n.  land 
Longrum,  long,  tedious 
Lotppenc,  m.  trick,  artifice 

ay/1- 

Lupan,  to  lore 

Lur^umhcj      defflrable>  J°yM 
Lurtjull,  desirous 
Lujthce,  gladly 
Lutian,  to  lurk,  crouch 
S-lyyan,  to  allow,  permit 
ke-lyyan,  to  believe 
ff-lyyben,  lived.     See  Shbban 
fce-lyjrebhce,  trustingly,  implicitly 
ff-lyran,  to   release,  redeem,  de- 
liver 
Lyftan,  to  lust,  desire;  gov.  gen. 
Lyi,  little,  few 
Lyrel,  little;  l»rt,  least 
Lyns,  crafty 

ke-lyrlian,  to  make  little,  diminish 
Ly  5,  mild 
Ly|»ephc,  squalid,  poor,  mean 

CD. 
CDa,  more 

(Dabm-hur,  n.  treasure-house 
CDeben-cilb,  n.  female  child 

COebu  \  m'  mead»  meadow 

CDa&s,  m.  parent,  kinsman,  relation 

CD«s,    may ;    subj.    m»£e,    pret. 

mihte,  might 
CDs&gben-man,  maiden,  virgin 
CDaegen,  n.  strength,  efficacy,  virtue, 

faculty 
GDs&g-semot,  m.  meeting  of  kin 
CDseSjiwben,/.  kinship 
TOaes'S,/.  tribe,  people,  family 


CDj&gSalanb,  the  Polish  province  of 

Mazovia? 
CDwgShab,  maidenhood 

Ire-m»ne,  common,  general 

ssgs*  J—***- 

CDeeni^fealblice,  manifoldly,  multi- 
fariously; comp.  -or 

Ire-mrejie,  n.  boundary,  frontier 
Ire-m&prian,  to  exalt;  Semrejifob, 

famed 
COwpfl,/.  greatness,  glory,  wonder 
CD&rre-ppeojt,  mass-priest 
CD&rt,  most  greatest,  almost 
CDa&^S,/.  measure,  degree 
CDagan,  >u  mint,  pret.  mihte  or 

meahte,  to  may,  can,  be  able. 

Lat.  posse 
CDasirtep,  master 
£e-mahhc,  wicked 
(Dan  7    « 
CDannjPLmen»man 

qj*^  l  one;  Fr.  on;  Ger.  man 

(Dan,  n.  wickedness,  falsehood 
ODan-cpealm  >  m.  pestilence,  mor- 
(Dann-cpealm  J      tality,  plague 
CDancyn,  n.  mankind 
CDan-b»b,/.  crime 
(Danpelb,  m.  field  of  sin 
(Dann-piltum,  «.  body  of  men 
CDan-phht,  nu  slaughter 
S-manrunuan,  to  excommunicate 
CDan-pepob   \  n.  body  of  men,  com- 
CDann-pepob  J     pany 
ODape,  more;  comp.  of  micel 
Ee-maptpian,  to  martyr 
CDaptpung,  suffering 
GDaptyp,  m.  martyr 
CDattuc,  m.  mattock,  pickaxe 
(Dapan,  to  mow 
(Dealm-jtan,  m.  metal,  ore.    0.  N. 

malmr. 
CDeapc,/.  march,  boundary,  confine 
Ee-meapcian,  to  define,  describe 
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CDeapS,  m.  marten 

CDeben,  dat.  and  abl.  of  mobop 

Ee-mebpeb,  related   through  the 

mother 
GDebrnlS,/.  ill  fortune 
ODebu,  m.  mead 

X-melbian,  to  announce,  disclose 
£e-meltan,  pret.  -mealt,  pi.  -mul- 

ton,  to  melt,  burn,  consume  (by 

fire) 
Le-mengan,  to  mingle 
CDeniseo,/.  many,  multitude 
CDeolc,/.  milk 
Le-mepcian,  to  mark  out  • 
CDepe,  m.  mere,  lake 
GDepgen,  m.  morning,  morrow 
lie-met,  n.  mote,  meeting 
CDetan       >  pret.  mecte,  to  meet, 
£e-metan J      find 
GDete,  m.  meat,  food 
(Detelert,/.  ?  want  of  food 
tie-metsian,  to  moderate 
Le-metmg,  meeting,  engagement 
Ee-metsuns,  moderation 
(Det-r eax,  m.  y.  n.  meat,  knife, 

dagger 
CDettpymner,  malady 
CDeJng,  faint,  enfeebled 

g*f  much,  great 

Ee-michan,  to  increase 
CDiclum,  greatly 
CDib,  with 
CDib,  mid 

CDibmert,  middlemost 
GDibb,  a  certain  measure,  about  a 
peck 

KSSJ,  J  ■"•-*-* 

OOib-ealle,  totally,  altogether 

CDibbepeapb,  towards  the  middle 
'  CDibjrapan,  to  go  with,  accompany. 
See  Fapan 

CDib  )>am,  when,  while 

CDihc,/  might,  power 

CDil,/.  mile 

CDilb,  mild,  gentle,  kind 

GDilbehce,  kindly 

(Dilbheopte,  mild-hearted,  compas- 
sionate 

ODilbheoptner,  mercy,  pity 


GDdtruns,  mildness,  mercy 

ODif  b»eb,/.  misdeed 

CDir hmpan,  to  be  unsuccessful 

CDirrenhc,  various 

CDirrpopan,  to  speed  ill 

(Diane,  meeting 

Ee-mittan,  to  meet 

Ee-mirang,  meeting,  engagement 

CDob,  n.  mood,  mind,  courage 

CDobop,  mother 

CDobpie,  maternal  aunt 

ODon.    See  CDan 

GDona,  moon 

CDona$,  m.  month 

CDoncynn,  a.  mankind 

Ee-mons,  among,  during 

GDonft,  m.  month 

GDop,  m.  mountain 

GDon$,   n.  deadly  sin,  mojpderona 

deed 
GDotan,  must,  might 
Le-munan,    to  remember,    make 

mention 
GDunt,  ro.  mount,  mountain 
CDunuc,  m.  monk 
ODunuc-kj:,  n.  monastery 
QDupcman,  to  murmur 
QDuj>a,  mouth  (of  a  river) 
CDycelnyr,  magnitude 

Ett£k«n}toincreMe 
Iiemynan.    See  Lemunan 
Ee-mynsian  \  to    commemorate, 
Ee-mynbgian  J     mention 

te-mynesuns,  remembrance,  me* 
morial 

GDynjtep,  n.  minister,  monastery 
Eemypc,  n.  boundary,  march 
GDype,  mare 

CDyppan     >  to    hinder,    corrupt 
X-myppan  J     waste 

N. 
Na,not 

Nabbaft,  for  nebabbaft.  See  frabban 
Nsebpe,/.  serpent,  adder 
N»jpe,  never 
N&gel,  m.  nail 

Nrenne,  accus.  sing,  masc  of  nan 
Nsepe,  for  ne  psepe.    See  jfcran 
N»r,  for  ne  p»r 
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£e-n&ran,  pret.  -nap,  to  preserve, 

sustain 
Napela,  narel 
Naht,  naught,  nothing 
Nahton,  for  ne  ahton,  from  agan 
Nalaep  >  not;  nal»p  $  an>  not  that 
Naler  $     alone 
Nahr,  p.  464,  L  35  ? 
Nama,  name 
Nan,  no,  none 
Nanuht,  naught 
Nat,  for  ne  pat,  know  not;  from 

pitan 


as  j-*- 


Ne,  not,  no 

Neabinga,  by  force,  needs 

Neah,  near 

Le-neal»cau,  pret.  -tehte,  to  ap- 
proach 

Neaponer,  narrowness,  strait 

Neapu,  narrow 

Neap,  comp.  of  neah,  near 

Neapert,  proximity 

Ney a,  nephew 

Nehrt,  last 

Nellan.    See  Nyhan 

Nemman,  to  name 

Neob-J>eapp,/.  necessity 

Ee-nep,  n.  refuge,  asylum 

Ee-nepian,  to  save 

Nexta,  next,  last 

lSe-neJ>an,  to  dare,  venture 

Nefrns,  degradation? 

Nieb  I  f.  need,  compulsion,  vio- 

Neob  J     lence,  oppression 

Niebhng.    See  Nybhng 

Nigontig,  ninety 

Nisontyne,  nineteen 

Nigofce,  ninth 

Nihrt,  next 

Niht,/.  night;  mhter,  by  night 

Ee-mhtrumner,  abundance 

Niman      \  pret.  -nam,  part,  -nu- 

Ee-niman  J     men,  to  take,  accept 

Nip,  new 

Nipan,  newly 

Nip-olct,  newly  cemented,  from 
cilc,  chalk 

SStoi  newl*  recently 


Ni$,  m.  jealousy,  hatred 

^n&|t0hUmbU'degrade 
Le-noh,  enough 

Noht,  no,  not,  naught 
Nolbe,  for  ne  polbe.    See  Julian 
Noma,  name 
Nop$,  north 
NopJ>an,  from  the  north 
Nopttemert,  northmest 
NopNpn,  northern 
NoptSmenn,  the  Norwegians 
Nopftpihte,  due  north 
Not,/  use,  enjoyment 
Nil,  now 

Nunne,  nun,  vestal 
Ee-nyban,  to  force,  reduce  to  (sub- 
jection) 
Nybhn^,  m,  thrall,  serf, 

NySaiW^n 
Nigon  ) 

Nyhpt,  nearest,  sup.  of  neah 

Nyhan,  contr.  for  ne  pillan,  pret. 

nolbe,  to  will  not.    Lat  nolle 

Nypepett,  n.  narrow  pass 

Nyrtan,  for  ne  pirton 

Nypte,  for  ne  pirte 

Npt}use»U8eful 

N|Sn}fo'- 1«» 
Nyten,  n.  cattle,  beast 

O. 

Op-aceoppan,  to  cut  oft.  See 
Rceoppan 

Op-abpmcan,  to  quench.  See 
Dpincan 

Opbeatan,  pret.  -beot,  to  beat  to 
death 

Opbune,  down 

Opep,  over,  above,  against,  con- 
trary to,  throughout 

Opepbpecan,  to  transgress,  in- 
fringe.   See  Bpecan 

Opepchmman,  pret.  -clomm,  pL 
-clummon,  to  climb  over 

Opepcuman,  to  overcome.  See 
Luman 

Opepbpencan,  to  overdrench 

Opep-p*pelb,  m.  passage  over 
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Open-panan,  to  cross  oyer.     See 

Fapan 
Opeppepan,  to  traverse 
Opepphtan,  to  refute 
Openplopan,  pret. -pleop,  to  overflow 
Opeppou,  to  take  by  surprise,  seise. 

See  Fon 
Opepppopen,    frozen   over.      See 

Fpeoran 
Oj*p-Fyp>/-  transit 
Opepgan,  to  pass  oyer.    See  Lan 
Opephebban,  to  past  over.     See 

Khebban 
Opepheopcnep,  overflowing  of  heart 
Opephepsiao,  to  overrun,  ravage 
Opephl»ptan,  to  overload 
Opephogian,  to  despise,  disdain 
Opephypan    to    hear,     overhear, 

contemn 

Opepmet*    J™™"" 
Opepmewco,/.  pride 
Opepmobis,  proud 
Opepreon,  to  see  over  or  across 
Opeppngan,  pret.  -rfiah,  pi.  -rtagon, 

to  pass  over 
OpeprpiJ>an,  to  overcome,  prevail 

over 
Opeprylppian,  to  silver  over 
Opep-paban,  to  wade  or  pass  over. 

See  Jtaban 
Opep-peopcan,  to  work  over,  cover. 

See  J7eopcan 
Opeppinnan,  to  conquer.    See  fin- 
nan, part,  opeppunnen 
Opepplenceb,  proud,  exalted 
Oppapan,  to  go  out,  pursue.    See 

Fapan 
Opppian,  to  offer,  sacrifice 
Opppuns,  offering,  sacrifice 
Oprceotan,  pret.  -rceat,  pL  -rcu&on, 

part,  -pcoten,  to  shoot 
Opplean.     See  Slean 
Oprmopian,  to  smother,  suffocate 
Opptician,  to  stab 
Opptingan,  pret.  -rfcang,  pi.  -rfcun- 

gon,  to  stab,  pierce 
Opppinsan,  to  scourge.  See  Spingan 
Opt,  often ;  optort,  oftenest 
Optoppan,  to  cast  (stones),  lapi- 
date 


Optp»bhce,  often,  frequently 
Oprpeban,     pret.      -fcpwb,     part. 

-tpeben,  to  tread  down 
Optjift,  oftentimes 
Optyppan,  to  stone,  lapidate 
Oppeoppan,  pret.  -peapp,  pi.  -puji- 

pon,    part,   -poppen,    to    strike 

down,  slay 
Opjnncan,  to  take  ill,  repent.     See 

pincan 
Olecung,/  flattery 
On,  in,  on,  from,  against 
Onba&pnan,  to  burn,  set  on  fire 
Onbeoban,  to  announce.    See  Beo- 

ban 
Onbib,  expectation 
Onbutan,  about 
Oncnapan,  3    per.    -cna&pfa,    pret. 

-cneop,   to   know,  understand, 

recognise 
Onb,  and 

Onbon,  to  undo.    See  Don 
Onbpe&ban,  pret.  onbpeb,  to  dread 
Onbps&binj;,/.  dread,  fear 
Onpapan,  to  proceed  on  or  against. 

See  Fapan 
Onpnban,  to  find,  find  out.    See 

Finban 
Onpon,  to  receive.    See  Fon 
Ongean,  against,  towards 
Ongean-peapb,  against 
On£ilban,  to  pay.    See  ftilban 
Origin,  n.  enterprise,  conduct 
Onginnan,  pret.  ongan,  pL  ongim- 

non,  to  begin,  undertake 
Ongitan,  pret.  -Seat,    to    under- 
stand, perceive 
Onh«leb,  unhealed 
Onhaet,  hot 

Onhe&tan,  pret.  -het,  to  heat 
Onhagian,  to  please,  seem  advisable 
Onhansen,  crucified.    See  Onhon 
Onhon,  to  hang,  crucify.    See  fcon 
On-innan,  in,  within 
Onhcsan,   to    press,   urge.     See 

lacgan 
Onpsegan,  to  sacrifice 
Onpcunian,  to  shun 
Onpenban,  to  send 
Onpeon,  to  look  on.    See  8eon 
Onptadan,  to  raise,  set  on  foot 
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Onjtellan,  pret.  -jtealbe,  to  ap- 
point, establish,  order 
Onr fcypian,  to  excite,  affect 
Onteon,  to  draw.    See  Teon 
Oncynban,  to  kindle 
Onpacan,  pret.  -poc,  to  awake 

Onpealh,  sound,  whole 

Onpeg,  away 

Onpenban,  to  turn,  convert,  per- 
vert, subvert 

Onpeojipan,  pret.  -peajip,  pi.  pup- 
pon,  to  cast  on  or  against 

Onpinnan,  to  make  war  on.  See 
J7innan 

On>pin£an,  pret.  -J>pang,  pi. 
-hpungon,  to  throng  on,  press  on 

Open,  open 

Openhce,  openly,  publicly 

Opbrjiuma,  author,  originator 

Opsyte,  known? 

Opmrete,  without  measure,  im- 
mense 

Optpeop,  desponding,  without 
faith 

tre-optpujnan,  to  despair 

Oppene,  without  hope 

Ofti,  the  Estas  of  Wulfstan,  and 
Osterlings  of  modern  times. 
They  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  to  the  east  of  the  Vistula 

OS,  until;  otfrs&c,  until,  till  that 

OSbpeban,  pret.  -bp»b,  pi.  -bpu- 
bon,  to  draw  away,  withdraw 

Oj>ep,  other,  second,  either,  one 

OSjreallan,  to  fall,  be  extinct 

OSpleogan  >  pret.  -jrleah,  pi.  -jlu- 

OSpleon     J     son,  to  flee,  escape 

OShyban,  to  hide  from 

oi&  {*•»«* 

Oflrpepan,  pret.  -rpop,  to  deny  on 

oath 
Oftpitan,  to  twit,  reproach 
O  Svpan,  to  show,  reveal 
OSfte,  or ;  o*o>e  ....  o"o>e,  either 
....  or 
03J>pin5an,  to  expel,  force  from. 

See  £rej>pin5an 


P. 

Palentre,  palace 
Pahjte,  balista 
Pmian,  to  torture 
Pinuns,  torment 
Plega,  play,  game 
Plegian,  to  play 
Pleo   1 

Pleoh  J  n'  peri1'  dan«er 
Pleohc,  dangerous 
Popt,  m.  port 
Punb,  n.  pound 
Puppupe,/  purple 
Pyle,  pillow,  cushion 
Pyt,  m.  pit 

R. 

Racente,/.  chain 

te-pab,  n.  condition 

£e-pab,  ready 

Rab-hepe  >  m.    horse-army,   ca- 

Rabe-hepe  J     valry 

Rab-pa&n,  m.  riding-wain,  chariot 

Ire-psecan,  pret.  -p«hte,  to  reach, 
attain,  capture,  reproach ;  work? 
p.  434, 1.  22 

Rssb,  m.  counsel 

Re&ban,  to  deliberate 

Raebhc,  advisable 

R»b-J>eahfcepe,  counsellor,  coun- 
cillor 

R»b->eahtuns,  counsel 

5C-p»pner,./I  exaltation 

Rap,  m.  rope 

Rate,  quickly,  soon  j  paj>e  J>«r, 
soon  after 

Reab,  red 

Reajrepe,  m,  rcfbber 

ISe-peapan,  to  plunder 

Reajrlac,  n.  plundering,  robbery 

Reaping,  plundering 

Reccan,  pret.  pehte,  to  interpret 

S-peccan    "lpret.pdlt^  to  relate, 

Reccenb,  m.  ruler 

te-pepa,  reeve,  prefect;  Lat.  comes 
ff-pepnan,  to  bear,  endure 
Resnerbuph,  the  modern  circle  of 
Regen,    of  which  Regensburg 
(Ratisbon)  is  the  chief  city 
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Ren,  m.  rain 

Le-peman,  to  adorn,  to  dress  up 
(as  a  mockery)  ? 

£e-peopb,  n.  meal,  refection,  lan- 
guage 

Le-nejtan,  to  rest,  desist  from 

Retf,  fierce,  cruel 

Ribb,  rib 

Ric,  rich,  powerful 

Rice,  n.  empire,  state 

Riqian,  to  rule,  govern,  reign 

Riban     )  pret.  -nab,  pi.  -pibon,  to 

X-piban  )     ride,  ride  out 

Riht,  right,  just 

Rihtkc,  right,  righteous 

Rihtpir,  righteous 

Ire-jiim,  n.  number 

?^™«    L  to  count, number,  re- 

Rinan,  to  rain 
Ripa,  sheaf,  bundle  of  corn 
3-niran,  pret.  anar,  to  arise 
I^e-piran,  to  be  fitting 
£e-pireniic,  fitting,  proper 
Le-pirne,  fitting,  becoming;  genir- 

na  beon,  to  be  of  (the  number 

of)  unbecoming  things 
Rixian.    See  Riqian 
Rome-buph,  the  city  of  Rome 
RurtiS)  rusty 
Ire-pyht,  straight,  direct 
Ryne,  m.  course 

8. 
Sacu,  /  strife 
8»,  m.f.  sea,  lake 
8a&-j:«pelb,/.  sea-coufse 
Sesen,/.  saying,  utterance 
8«1,  m.  time 

Ee-r«liS,  happy,  blessed 
£e-r»r8,/.  happiness,  blessing 

*g  j  m.  club,  pole 

8am    ....  ram,    whether  .    . 

.  .   or 
Samcuce,  half  alive 
Le-ramnian,  to  assemble 
Sanb,  n.  sand 
Sanbiht,  sandy 
Sapig,  sorry,  sorrowful 


Sapl,/  soul 

Ije-rcabpirlice,     distinctly,      dis- 
creetly 
Ee-rcamian,  to  feel  shame  ' 
Scamlic,  shameful 

Sc^bl }  8hame>  ^S1™* 
Scanbhc,  scandalous,  shameful 
Sceal,   pi.    rculon,    pret.     rceolbe 

(rcolbe),  shall,  must,  debeo,  Ger. 

sollen 
8ceap,  n.  sheep 
lie-rceapan,  pret,  -rceop,  (-rcop), 

to  shape,  create,  give  (a  name) 
8ceapp,  sharp 

££}■■«"*• 

8ceapian,  to  see,  behold 

Sceapung,  f.  view,  seeing 

8ceop  >  poet,    bard  ;     rceop-leoti* 

Scop  J     poem,  song 

Sceoppan,  to  bite  off,  or  gnaw 

Sceopp,  n.  garb,  dress 

Sceont,  short 

8ceonthce,  shortly 

Ke-rceot,  n.  shooting,  arrow 

Sceotan,  pret  r ceat,  pL  r cucon,  to 
shoot,  run,  flow 

Scib-sebpyc,  n.  ?  shipwreck 

8cu\  scale  (of  a  serpent,  &c) 

Scdban.    See  Ire-pcylban 

Ee-rcilbner,  protection 

Scincpwpt,  m.  magic,  sorcery,  arti- 
fice 

Scinenb,  shining 

Scinlac,  n.  delusion,  treachery, 
image,  idol 

8cip,  ».  ship. 

&cip-yypb9f.  fleet 

Scip-hepe,  m.  ship-army,  fleet 

8cip-l«rt,  transport-ship 

Sap-pap,  m.  ship-rope 

Sap,/,  shire,  province 

Scipan  to  destroy,  clear  of,  get  rid  of 

Scijunger-heal.  In  the  south  of 
Norway  there  was  in  ancient 
times  a  trading  place,  which  has 
since  been  forgotten,  named 
Sklringssalr.  This  was,  how- 
ever, strictly  the  name  of  a  dis- 
trict (herred)  in  the  most  south- 
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western  part  of  Vestfold,  the 
present  parish  (sogn)  of  Thjol- 
ing,  between  the  month  of  the 
rirer  Laagen  and  the  Sande- 
fjord  ;  but  the  site  of  the  town 
may  still  be  recognised  in  the 
name  of  Kaupang  (Eaupangr) 
attached  to  a  farm  (gaard). 
Munch,  Historisk-geogr.  Beskri- 
vehe  over  Kongeriket  Norge,  i 
Middelalderen,  Moss,  1849.  See 
also  A  all,  Snorri,  i.,  p.  35. 

Scol,/  school 

Scomian,  to  feel  shame 

Sconbhc,  shameful,  disgraceful 

Scop,  m.  poet 

Scpibe-Finnar,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  Bothnia  which  lies 
between  the  Angerman  and  the 
Tornea,  perhaps  including  those 
dwelling  to  the  north  of  Nor- 
way 

rje-rcpincan,    pret.    -rcpanc,   pi. 

-rcpuncon,  to  shrink 
Sculan,  pres.  ic  rceal,  pL  rculon, 

(rceolon),  debere,  shall 
Scylb,  m.  shield 
Tte-y cylban,  to  shield,  protect 
Ee-rcynban,  to  abend,  put  to  shame 
X-rcyppan,  pret.   -rceop  (-rcop), 

part,  -rceapen,  to  shape,  create, 

bestow  (a  name) 
Ee-rcypfcan,  to  shorten 
Scyt,  shot,  power  of  shooting 
Scytta,  shooter,  archer 
8e,  the,  masc.  Ger.  der 
Ee-reah.    See  8eon 
Sealtvn.  salt,  also  salt,  adj. 
Seapa-ppenc,  m.  stratagem,  device 
Seajuan,  to  sorrow;  part,   reajii- 

Senbe 
Seapu,/.  stratagem,  artifice,  snare 
Ee-recan,  pret.  -rohte,  to  seek,  visit, 

goto 

ffSSan  X  Pret*  T"***  t0  *** 
z£5£L)     tell,  recount 

Sejiner,  softness,  ease 
Segel,  m.  sail 


Sel,  good,  desirable 

Selbon,  seldom 

Selbryn,  rare 

Selt,  p.  422,  1.  15,  apparently  an 

error  for  retl 
Ee-remian,  to  reconcile,  allay 
Senban,  to  send 

^}th«.fem.Ger.die 
Seoj: e>a,  -e,  seventh 

Seojrontyne,  seventeen 
Seojrofta,  -e,  seventh 

^Im.sealjphoca 

Seolpeji,  n.  silver 

g™         C8  ****•  "^h^   pret 

1  (.     Serepen 

Sepmenbe,  Sarmatia,  a  country  to 
the  north  of  Meegthaland,  and 
to  the  east  of  the  Burgendas, 
extending  to  the  Riphrean  moun- 
tains, being  the  modern  Livonia, 
Esthonia,  and  part  of  Lithuania 

Setl,  n.  seat,  setting,  siege 

Wetner  7  {       institute 
Ee-retnyr )        ' 

Settan      }  to  set,  set  up,  place, 
TT-rettan  >     establish,    confirm,' 
Ee-rettan  )     appoint,  allay 
8e>e,  who,  masc. 
Sib,/,  kin,  relationship 
Sibb,/.  peace 

Sige,  m.  victory,/,  at  p.  382, 1.  6 
Simbel-japenbe,  ever  journeying, 

wandering 
Sin-,  ever;  used  as  a  prefix 
Slogan,  pret.  rang,  pi.  rungon,  to 

sing 
8in-J>yprtenbe,  ever  thirsting 

&}*la78n**','Plot>con- 

Ee-pttan,  pret.  -r»t,  to  sit,  post 

(oneself) 
Six)    . 
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Suctyne,  sixteen 

8i*S,  m.  journey,  way,  time 

SrSmept,  last 

SyiS^i }  then»  »*«*«*• 

Slaeb,  n. plain, Dan.  alette?  swamp? 

mountain-pass? 
81»p,  m.  sleep 

8Upm}P*t-rlep,toaloep 

Sl»penbe,  sleeping 

£-p lapian  to  grow  slothful 

Slean,  3    pers.  flffS,    pret.   plob, 

pi.  ploson,  part-  ge-plagen  (ge- 

plegen),  to  slay,  strike 
3-plean,  to  strike  off.    See  Slean 
Siege,  in.  slaying,  slaughter 
Shht,  m.  slaughter 
Slog  (rl°h);  pret.  of  r lean 
Sma&l,  small,  narrow 
Smeoptenb,  smarting 
Sme'Se,  smooth 
Smic,  m.  smoke 
S-rmopian,  to  smother 
Snap,  m.  snow 
Snel,  bold,  active 
Snop,  daughter-in-law 
Snyttno,  /.  prudence,  sagacity 
Ire-f  omnian,  to  assemble 
Sonb,  n.  sand 
Sona,  soon,  immediately;  pona  J*ep, 

immediately  after 
Sops?  m-    sorrow,    apprehension, 

care 
80$,  sooth,  true 
8o"op»pt,  veracious,  righteous 
S-fpanan  1  pret.  arpeon  (appon), 
ke-rpanan  j     to  draw  to,  entice 
8peb,  f.  opulence,  prosperity 
Spebig,  opulent 

Spell,  n.  discourse,  narrative,  tale 
Spell-cpybe,  m.  narrative 
X-ppenban,    to    disperse,     distri- 
bute 
Speon,  pret.  of  rpanan,  to  draw  to, 

entice.    See  Sppanan 
Spepe,  n.  spear 
Spmge,/.  sponge 
te-rpon,  enticed,  attracted.    See 

Srpanan 


Le-ppopan,  pret.  -ppeop,  to  thrive, 

succeed 
Sppecan       )  3  pers.  rppycS,  pret. 
Le-pppecan  J     ppp»c,tospeak,say 
8ppsec,/.  speech 
X-pppingan,  pret.  apppang,  pL  a- 

pppungon,  to  spring  up 
Stace,/.  stake 
Scnl,  m.  place 
Stnl-hjuen,  m.  deooy-raindeer,  pi. 

-hpanap 
Seamen,  of  stone 
Scaep-ppitepe,  historian 
Scalian,  to  steal,  come  unawares 
Staking,/,  stealing,  theft 
Stan,  m.  stone 

Stanban       C3  P**  J**^  *■*• 

I>-ramfean  \      Se-r»ob,    to  stand, 
ire-pcanoan  £     ^^  lagt 

Scams,  stony 

Jje-ptapan,  pret.  -ptop,  to  step 

Sta^,  n.  shore,  bank 

tje-pta^ehan,  to  found 

Sta}>ol,  m.  foundation 

Stellan     \  pret    apteaibe,  to  set 

!X-ptellan  J      up,  set  on  foot,  begin 

Scene,  m.  stench 

8teop-j»bep,  stepfather 

Sseop-mobop,  stepmother 

Steop-punu,  stepson 

Steopbopb,  n.  starboard,  right 

8ticcem»lum,  piecemeal,  here  and 

there 
Stician,  to  stick,  pierce 
Sticung,  sticking,  piercing 
Stigan     >  pret.  ptah,  pi.  reason,  to 
TC-pnsan  J      go  (up  or  down) 
£eptihtian,  to  dispose,  ordain 
Stihtung       ^dispensation,  provi- 
Jje-pcihcung  J     dence 

£5Stan}  *°  StU1'  apPeMe 
Stilnep,  quiet,  tranquillity 
Stmcan,  pret.  ptanc,  pL  ptuncon, 

to  stink,  emit  odour 
Stop,/,  place 
Rmant  C8**01^  powerful,  valiant; 

Iie-ptpansian,  to  strengthen 
Stpeam,  m.  stream 
Ire-ptpeon,/  gain,  treasure 
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Stpong,  strong,  powerful 

v  ^^.n-  \  to  ^get,  conceive 

Stupian,  to  stoop 

Styccem&lum,  piecemeal 

£e-rtypan  \  to  regulate,  restrain, 

Ee-jtyjuan  J     govern 

Sulh,  n.  plough 

6um,  some,  a,  an 

Sumop,  m.  summer 

8unb,  swimming;  Lat.  natatio 

lie-runb,  sound,  whole 

Sunbop-pppwc,/.  private  conference 
*Sunne,  sun 

Sumi,  son 

Suppe,  a  Slavonic  people  inhabiting 
Luaatia,  Misnia,  part  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Silesia.  Their 
capital  was  Sorau 

Surl,  n.  torment 

Ee-pupian,  to  pass  in  silence,  silere 

8u$,  south 

Suflemept,  southmost 

Suftpihfc,  in  a  southward  direction ; 
ru'Spihte,  due  south 

Spa,  so,  such,  as;  ppa  rpa,  like  as 

Spa&tan,  pret.  rp»tte,  to  sweat 

Spans.     See  Spingan 

Spa  fame  rpa,  as  well  as,  the  same  as 

Spans,  sweaty 

Spa-heah,  nevertheless,  however 

Spepel,  m.  sulphur;  rpeplen,  sul- 
phureous 

6pepn,  n.  dream 

Speg,  m.  sound,  noise 

Speljepe,  drunkard,  glutton 

Speltan,  pret.  rpealc,  pi.  rpulton,  to 
die,  perish  (by  death) 

Spencan       I  ^. 

Le-ppencan  \  ^ 

Speop,  father-in-law 

Speopa,  neck 

Speob,  n.  sword 

Speortop,  sister 

fte-rpeoptpa,  sisters 

S31}— »* 

Speotohce,  manifestly 

Spepian       \  pret.  rP°P»  p*rt«  "S*- 

£e-rpenian  J      rpopen,  to  swear 

Spec,  sweet 

&e-rpe)>pian,  to  mitigate 


Spic,  craft,  guile 

&e-ppican,  pret.  -rpac,  pi.  -rpicon, 

to  deceive,  desist  from ;  gov.  gen. 

withdraw  from,  desist 
Spicbom,  fraud,  deceit,  treachery 
£e-rpi5ian.    See  Irepupian 
Spile  "J 
Spylc  /such 
SpelcJ 

te-ppinc,  n.  toil 
Spingan,  pret.  fpang,  pi.  rpungon, 

to  scourge 
Spriflic,  violent;  ppriShce,  violently 
Spiflop,  more;  comp.  of  ppitf 
SpiJ>of  t,  superL  of  rpift,  above  all, 

chiefly;  most  violently 
Spiftpa,  right,  dexter 
Ee-rpo&ehan,  to   make   manifest, 

show 
Spylce,  as  if,  as  though 
8pyn,  n.  swine 

8y,  subj.  pres.  of  pepan,  to  be 
Sypan,  seven 

Syl./.  post,  pillar,  column 
SylF,  self 
Sylppen,  of  silver 

Syllan       )  pret.  f  ealbe,   to     sell, 
Ee-ryllan  J      give 
Symbel,  n.  feast 

Symbel  \  ever,  always ;  on  pimbel, 
Symble )      continually 
8yn,/.  sin 

SynbpiSt  singular,  extra,  apart 
te-ryne,  visible,  from  peon 
Synsian,  to  sin 
Sypele,  the  country  of  the  Wends 

so  called 

T. 
Tacen,  n.  token,  sign 
Tacman      )  to  betoken,  show,  de- 
Le-tacnian J     dare 
Tacnuns,/  tokening,  appointment, 

sign,  miracle 
Tuscan,    pret.   t»hte,    to    teach, 

direct 
T»lan,  to  blame,  increpate 
Talenta,  talent 
Tarn,  tame 

Tapian,  prepare,  treat 
£e-teah.    See  Teon 
Teala,  well 
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X-&ellan  )  pret- tealbe, tell, count, 

Le-t*llan  J     recount,  reckon 

Tempd,  n.  temple 

Tensan,  to  march  on,  rush  on 

Le-tenge,  heavy,  oppressive 

Teon      S  3   pen.    tyhfl  ;     pret. 

X-teon    >      teah,  pi.    tugon,    to 

lie- teon)     draw,  lead,  go,  accuse 

Teona,  injury,  wrong,  accusation, 
tribulation 

Teo)>e,  tenth 

Teppnna-lanb,  the  country  be- 
tween the  northern  point  of  the 
Bothnian  Gulf  and  the  North 
Cape 

Tibepnef,  sacrifice 

Tib,/,  time,  tide 

Tibhce,  betimes,  soon,  in  time 

Tfcel,  m.  tile,  brick 

Tihcle,/  accusation 

Tuna,  time,  hour 

Timbep,  n.  timber,  material 

Le-timbep,  n.  structure,  habita- 
tion 

Timbpian       } 

X-tunbnian   >  to  build 

Ee-timbpian  3 

Tintpesian,  to  torment,  afflict 

Tintjiego,  torments 

TY&an        "I 

Ee-trtftan    V  to  grant,  consent  to 

Le-tigSianJ 

To,  to,  too;  to  frm,  in  order,  to  the 
end 

Tobeatan,  to  beat  to  pieces 

Tobeprtan,  pret.  -btqirt,  to  burst 

Tobibban,  to  pray  to,  adore.  See 
Bibban 

Tobpecan,  pret.  -bp»c,  part,  -bno- 
cen,  to  break  to  pieces,  demolish 

Tobpeban,  pret.  -bpnb,  pL  -bnu- 
bon,  to  pull  or  tear  in  pieces, 
disperse 

To-cuman,  to  come  to,  attain.  See 
Luman 

Tobalan,  to  divide,  separate,  dis- 
perse 

To-eacan,  in  addition  to,  besides 

To-emner,  even  with,  opposite, 
along 

Tojrapan,  to  disperse,  separate, 
proceed  to.    See  Fapan 


Toj-eoll,  pret   of  tofeallan.    See 

Feallan 
To-p>nl»tan,  to  let,  leave,  allow, 

admit.    See  Foplatican 
To$»bepe,  together 
Togatbepe-peapb,     towards     each 

other 
To-sehatan,  pret.  -het,  to  promise 
Tohhban,  pret.  tohlab,  to    gape, 

open 
To-hopa,  hope 
Tohcgan,  to  lie  to  or  towards,  to  be 

separated 
To-mibber,  in  the  middle 
Tonemnan,  to  name,  distinguish 

byname 
Top.  jr.  tower 
Topping,  hurling,  casting 
Topn,  m.  anger 
Toj-eetan,  to  settle 
Torlean,   pret.    -rich,    to    strike 

down,  destroy.    See  glean 
Toromne,  together 
Tojtician,  to  pierce 
Toteon      >  to  draw,  drag,  pull  to 
To-Seteon  $      pieces.    See  Teon 
Totepan,  to  tear  in  pieces 
Totpaunan,  to  divide 
Topeapb,  towards,  to  come,  future 
Topenban,  to  overthrow,  subvert, 

abrogate  (a  law) 
Topeoppan,  pret.  -peanp,  pi.  -pup- 

pon,  to  overthrow,  destroy 
To$,  m.  tooth,  pi.  teS 
Tpeahtisean,  to  discuss 
Tpeop,  n.  tree,  stake 
Tpeop,/  covenant,  treaty 
Le-tpiepan,  to  trust 

Tpuma,  cohort,  body  (of  men); 
butan  tpuman,  without  order 

Tpur o,  a  town  on  the  border  of  the 
mere  or  lake  from  which  the 
river  llfing  (Elbing)  flows  in  its 
course  towards  the  city  of  that 
name 

£&itotrn8t'belteTe 

set  in  array,  or 
in  tpuman,  to 
encourage 


Tpymian 
te-fcpymian 
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te-tjt^p,  true,  faithful 
To,  two 

Jjgj  J  «.  etas,  heawnly  body 

<Ptm,  m.  town,  villa,  t91 

Tunece,/.  tunic,  toga 

Tupa,  twice 

Tpa,/  *.  two 

tysen, «.  two 

Tpelp,  twelve 

TpelptaS    (hunb),    honored    and 

twenty 
Tpentas,  twenty 
Tpeogan,  pret  tpeooe,  for  tpeogbe, 

to  doubt 
Tpeosenbhc,  doubtful 
Tpeohce,  doubtfully,  ambiguously, 

•equtrotaUy 
Tpeon,  m.  doubt 
Ee-tpeonian,  to  doubt 
Tpeopa") 
Tjnpa    [  twice 
Tpjpa  ) 

Tpypypbig,  ambiguous,  equivocal 
Le-tjran,  to  instruct 
Tybpian,  to  bring  forth  (otfcpring) 
te-tysJ>ian.    See  t^eti'Sum 
Tyn,ten 
Tyncen? 

TJ. 

TTpan,  up;  on-upan,  Upon 

Upane,  from  above 

Upep,  ulterior;  upepan  bagnai,  at 
some  future  day 

Uht,  n.?  thing,  ereature,  wight 

Unabhnnenhce,  incessantly.    See 
Bhnnan 

Unap,/.  dishonour 

Le-unapian,  to  dishonour 

Unapimeb,  unnumbered,  number- 
less 

Unapimebhc,  countless 

Unapecgenbhc,  unspeakable 

Unbebohe,  unsold.    See  Bebicsan 

Uncuenner,  undesnness,  impurity, 
unchasteness 

fte-uncfonpian,  to  pollute,  defile 

Uncutt,  unknown 

Unbep,  under,  among 
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Unbepprog.    See  Unbeppon 

Unbeppon,  to  undertake,  receive, 
adopt.    See  Fan 

Unbepsytan,  pret.  -S«ac,  to  under- 
stand, perceive 

Unbepienbe,  innocent 

Unbepn,  morning,  nine  o'clock 
ajn. 

UnbepneoJ>an,  underneath 

Unbep->eop,  thrall,  serf 
Unbon,  to  undo.    See  Don 
Uneafe  with  difficulty,  hardly 
Uneatmep)  harshness,  barbarity, 
Ifcieffoef )      difficulty 
Unetie,  difficult,  unpleasant 
Unpopbnpneb,  unburnt 
Unppift,  m.  hostility 
Ungeapu,  unaware;  ungeapepe, 

unawares 
Ungeappe,  unawares 
TJngepephc,  unsocial 
Unsepohge,  excessively 
tragepoehc,  impassable  on  foot 

Unsemttt  ?  immense;  nob  unge- 

Ungemet  J     mete,  immoderately 

Ungemeehc,  immense;  ungemet- 
lice,  exceedingly 

Ungenybb,  without  compulsion, 
spontaneously 

TJngeopne,  reluctantly,  unwillingly 

TTngepab,  discordant,  disagreeing 

TTngepabnep,  dissension 

Ungepipne,  unfitting,  unbecoming 

Ungepnhg,  unblessed,  unhappy 

Ungetisp,  barbarous,  untractable, 
detestable 

Ungetma,  mishap,  calamity  (at  p. 
318  we  should  probably  read 
ungptonunv) 

TTngepealbep,  involuntarily 

tTngepir,  uncertainty 

Ungepunehc,  unusual 

Ungepylb,  unsubdued 

Ungetytspner,  dissension,  discord 

Ungyhag,  guiltless 

Unmiltrung,  lack  of  pity,  cruelty 

Uiimynbhnga,  unexpectedly,  un- 
awares 
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Unopepponnen,  unconquered 
Unopeppunnenb,  unconquerable 
Unpnb,  m.  evil  counsel 
Ije-unpett,  saddened 
Unpiht,  n.  injustice,  wrong 
Unpihthc,  unrighteous 
Unpihtpir,  unrighteous,  unjust 
Unpib,/.  enmity 
Unj-pebig,  not  opulent 
Unrtilner,  unstillness,  restlessness 
Unnbhc,  untimely,  unseasonable 
Untpeophce,  faithlessly 
Untpeopfi,/.  treachery,  perfidy 
Untpumner,  sickness,  malady 

Unps»rtmb»pner,  unfruitfulness 
Unpenhc,  hopeless,  desperate 

SSShe  "l^^orthy.  worthies*, 

Unpillum,  unwillingly;  hir  unpil- 
lum, against  his  will 

Unpir ,  unwise 

Unjncenbe,  unwittingly,  volun- 
tarily? 

Unppart,  weak,  powerless 

Uny>e,  not  easy 

Un>anc   recgan,    contr.    to  J>anc 
r ecsan,  to  take  amiss 

UnJ>ancer,  against  the  will.    Lot. 
invite 

Un>eap,  m.  vice 

Up-ahebban,  to  raise.  See  Xhebban 
Up-aheng,  hung  up.    See  ffhon 
Up-ahopon.    See  Up-ahebban 
Up-ap»pan,  to  raise 
Up-eobon,  ascended,  went  up.  See 

L  an 
Up-jroplflBtan,  to  divide  (a  river). 

See  Eoplflstan 
Uppepeapber,  upwards 
Up-rcyt,  rung  Up,    g^  gceotan 
Up-pyIS,  springs  up.    See  ^eallan 
Upe,  our 

Ut,  uce,  out,  external,  adj. 
Uc-aloccian,  to  entice  out 


Utan,  without,  from  without 
Ut-arceotan,  pret.  -rceat,  to  shoot 

out,  dart  forth.   See  Sceotan 
Uten  (utan)-cumen,  stranger 
Utpapan,  to  go  out.    See  Fapan 
Ucj-leogan,  to  flee  out.  See  Fleogan 
Ut-jonlwtan,  to  let  out,  deliver. 

See  FoplKtan 
Uton,  let  us 

Uton-ymbfapen,  surrounded 
Uc-oftbpeban,  to  draw  out. 

Xbpeban 
Utjihc,  diarrhoea 
Utjionbe,  flowing,  running  (as  a 

sore) 
Ut-ypnan,  to  run  out   See  Ypnan 
UJ>on.    See  Unnan 
Ije-uftan.    See  Unnan 

1  pen.  pres.  an,  pL 
unnon,  pret.   vpe, 
give,  allow 


Unnan 
Ije-unnan 


f\  pa 
<  un 
I    to 


JV 


^a,  woe,  woful,  sad 

X-pacan,  pret.  apoc,  to  wake,  arise 

Ire-pacian,  to  flinch 

Paban,  pret.  pob,  to  wade,  go 

A-peecnian,  to  awake,  arise 

febla,  poor 

7m\  n,  slaughter,  death 
\  folgpimhce,  fiercely,  cruelly 

falhpeophce,  cruelly 

7»l-rfcop,/  field  of  battle 

7sepen,  n.  weapon,  arm 

7»pman         >  ____ 

'  m  *     t  r  man 

fepneb-man  J 

\  7*j*if'  compact,  covenant 

'  7»pian,  to  protect,  guard 

'  feprcipe,  caution 

7«rtm,  m.  fruit 

7aej*tm-b8Bpo,/.  fruitfulness 

7»t,  wet 

7®ca,  wetness,  humidity 

7a»tep,  n.  water 
,  7ah,  m .  wall 

7an.    See  Rinnan 

fanian,  to  diminish,  impair 

7annrpeb,yi  poverty 
ap.jf  care,  caution 
ape,  heed,  guard,  protection 
-papnian,  to  warn,  prohibit 
pat  (ic),  know  CI)-    See  jfoan 
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pealb,  m.  forest 

Pealban      }  pret.  peolb,  to  govern, 

be-pealban )      command 

Le-pealben,  powerful 

Peall,  m.  wall 

feallan,  3  pers.pyl*,  pret.  peoll,  to 

well,  bubble  up,  boil 
ye&pbj  m.  ward,  guard,  adyanced 
poet 

7eap&    See  ^eopflan 
[  7eax,  n.  wax 

7eaxan    "J  pret  peox,  part,  pex- 

7exan       >    anbe,  to  wax,  grow, 
X-peaxanJ     increase 

7eb,  n.  pledge 

eban    1  pret  pebbe,  to  become 
'-peban  J     mad,  rage 
,  7ebb, n.  pledge 
]  7ebep,  it.  weather 
'  7e&  m.  way 

7el,  well 

]  7ela,  wealth,  pL  riches;  prosperity 
Ee-pelsian,  to  enrich 

>g}  wealthy,  rich 

'  7en,/  hope,  expectation 
]  7enan,  to  ween,  imagine 

1  r!^ban}  totuni>  restore,  change 

fenbel-r»,  Mediterranean 
eonoblanb,  the  country  of  the 
Yinedi  or  Wends.  Under  the 
name  of  Vindland  was  at  one 
time  comprised  the  whole  coast- 
land  from  the  Slie  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Vistula 
J7eopc,  n.  work 

te-peopcan \  pret.     -pophte,     to 
Le-pypcan  J     work,  make,  do 
X-peoppan,  pret.  -peapp,  pL  -pup- 

pon,  to  cast,  depose 
^eoptS,  worthy,  honourable  ;   su- 
perb peopJ>er£ 

3  pers.  pyn'S;  pret. 
peapft,  pi.  pupbon, 
part,  sepopben,  to 
become,  be,  hap- 
pen ;  to  decree, 
determine 
^eopfyulhce,  honourably    , 


J7eop$an 
be-peopftan " 


Peopjnan,  to  honour,  worship 
yeopJ>hc,  honourable  ;    peopJ>hce, 

honourably 

eop&nynt,  m.f.  dignity,  honour 

eopff  rape,  worship,  honour 

eota.    See  fita 
Pepan,  pret  pop,  to  weep,  bewail 
yep,  man,  husband 
fce-pepsian,  to  weary 

X-teraan  1  to  defend  ;  part,  pep- 

7qusan  J     Senbe  for  pepiSenbe 

7epian,  to  wear 

7epigi  weary,  afflicted 

7epob,  n.  army,  host,  band 

7eran,  eom,  eapt,  ir  (yr);  «ubj.  ry, 
p»pe,  to  be 

7ert,  waste,  desolate 

7ejt,  west 

7ertan,  from  the  west 
A-pertan,  to  lay  waste,  desolate 
,  7ert-b»l,  m.  the  west  part 

7ertemert,  westmost 
[  7erten,  n.  waste,  wilderness 
'  7ejtene,  in  the  west 
,  7ertepeapb,  westward 
[  7ert>r»,  the  West-sea,  or  that  part 
of  the  German  ocean  that  washes 
the  coasts  of  Norway,  Jutland, 
and  Holstein.  Dan.  Yester  Hay. 
^ert-ruft,  south-west 
He-pician,  to  encamp 

7icms,  »•  viking,  pirate 

7ic-rtop,yi  camp 

7ib,  wide 

7ibe,  widely,  far  apart 

7ip,  n.  wife,  woman 

7iphc,  womanly 

7ipnan,  woman 

7ig,  m.  war,  battle 

7\%cpmyz>  m.  military  knowledge 

7ig-hur,  n.  tower 

7i5-p»5n,  m,  war-chariot 

7iht,/.  thing,  creature,  wight 

7ilb,  wild 
fce-mlb      f  overpowered ;  to  gepyl- 

^       L    overcome 
J7ilbeop,  n.  wild  beast 
lie-pill,  will,  desire 
PiUa,  will 
J^illan,  pret.  polbe,  to  will 
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7ille,/  well,  spring 
|  7mnan,  to  Will,  dean,  ^ov.  *«». 
|  Hmrag,  desire 
faa,  n.  wioe 
]  7mb,  m.  wind. 
7mban,  pret  panfe*  pL  punbon,  to 

wind,  whki,  roll 
Ije-pimi, a.  war 
Le-pinna,  foe 
Rinnan,  pret  pan  (von),  pL  pawnon, 

to  war,  win 
J7mcep,   m.    winter,   year.     The 
northern   nation  reckoned  by 
winters 
fintep-red, »» winter-quarters 
t^javqiab,  fail  of 
pintpig,  wintry 
R-pipSan,  to 
7ir,  wise 

7im  I  ^  wiM»  majmfir»  w*y 

[  7ira,  coaaselloc,  ceancttler 
'  7ircan,  to  with 
[  7irbom,  m,  wisdom 
'  7irhc,  wise 
7ita,  senator 
taan,  te  aeeuse 

>icaa,  pret.  pwttm  ?  te  impute 
7rcan;  k  pee,  pi.  pieon,  pret.  pipee, 

to  know;  pimibe,  ▼ohmtarily  ? 
Ire-pican,  pret  -pas,  pi.  piton,  part 

Sepiren,  to  go,  pets  away 
ficega,  prophet 
Le-pitegian,  to  prophesy 
fitlanb,  the  country  bordering  om 

the  east  bank  ef  the  Vistula 
Ere-pitner,  witness 
7icnian,  to  punish 
'  7i$,  against,  towards,  with,  on 
'  7ti$-njzan,  after,  behind 
7i«cpc^an,   refuse,   oppose.     See 

Lpe>an 

riSeppliea,  adversary 

i>eppeapb,  adverse,  hostile 
m  i>eppinna,  adrersary 
fofthabban,  to  resist 
Jfrfyacan,  pret  piflroc,  to  renounce, 

deny,  declare  enmity 
piftreon,  pret  -reah,  pi.  rapon,  to 

rebel    See  Seon 
J7i-Srtanban,    to  withstand.      See 

Stanban 


Piftutan,  without 

piflpinnan,  to  war  against      See 
Rinnan 

71euce©,j£  pride 

7ob,  wood,  'mad 
'  Toh,  n.  crooked,  wrong 

7ol,  m.f.  plague,  pesfBeiiee 
'  'oltNBpner ,  pestilence,  calamity 
(  7ol-bpyne,  m.  pestilence 
'  7©*be.    See  pAui 

7ol-sepinn,  pestilential  war 
'  7on.    See  ^MBtan 
/op,  m.   wail,  weeping,    whoop: 

from  fcpatk,  te  weep 
Vopty  a.  work 
y  opb,  n.  word,  speech, 
Ee-pophc,  wrought  £" 

foplb.    tSee  popnlb 

7opmp,  m.  corraptien,  pua 

7opulb,/  world 

7opulbhc,  worldly,  seetdar 

7opulb-ypm,8,/.  worldly, 

7opulb->ms,  n.  worldly  thaag 

fyacu,/  vengeanoe,  veesfiaiio 

>*cca  I  exile 
7p»ccea  J 

7p8Bcri,5,  in.  exile,  banishment 
7p»ne,  libidinous 
7p»nner ,  libidh*euBliesB,  lust 
7pat.    See  ^pitaa 
7pa#,  wroth 

7pecan      \  pret.  ppave,  te 
*e-ppecajn J     punish 
ppenc,  m.  trick,  'devise 
Ee^ppft,  n.  writing,  testa«w»t,  sook 
(pret.  TP**>VL  PT*»n, 
to  write,  score.  The 
■<      Latinhae:  cum  panes 
per  cowtoiafrange- 
renter 
7pixhan,  te  exchange 
'  7pohr,  jC  crime,  e*fi 
7uce,/.  week 
'  Tnbu,  m.  weed,  forest 
7ulp,  m.  wolf 
lie-puna,  wont,  wage 
pemb,/.  wound;  adj.  wounded 
Ke-fonbian,  to  wound 
punbop,  n.  wonder,  mfawole,  pto- 

<Bgy 
Tunboplic,  wonderful 
y  unbpian,  to 
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^ian}  to  dwell,  continue 

fuming,/  habitation 

Ee-pybep,  n.  tempest,  bad  weather 

rylb,  powerful,  prevailing 

fce-pylban,  to  subdue,  subject 

Fylle,  rolling?   • 

yjltey  the  Wilzen,  a  people  that 
settled  in  Germany  in  the  sixth 
or  seventh  century;  they  oc- 
cupied the  east  of  Mecklenberg, 
and  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg. 
The  river  Havel  was  the  boun- 
dary between  them  and  the 
Sorabi 

Fynn,/.  delight,  joy 

yfpb,f.  fate 

fce-pypb,  n.  word,  utterance 

Ee-pyphfc,  part,  of  gepypcan;  buton 
gepyphtum,  undeservedly 

rje-pypht.    See  Erepeopcan 

,  7yphta,  wright,  workman 
7ypm,  m.  worm,  serpent 

,  7ypm-cyn,  n.  the  worm  or  serpent 
race 

,  typnan,  to  warn,  refuse,  deny 

,  7JJiPeTcf  worst 
%gj  worse 

,  ^yj1^/-  *•  herb,  plant,  wort 

,  ^ypc-puma,  root 

,  7ypJ>an.    See  <peop>an 

!  7ypJ>e,  worthy 

,  ^yplrulner,  honour 

Y. 

fte-ycan,  pret.  -yhte,  to  eke,  in- 
crease 
Yjel,  evil,  subst.  and  adj. 
Yjrehan,  to  harm,  injure 
Ylc,  same 

Ylbert,  eldest,  chief 
Ylbpa,  elder,  forefather 
Ylpenb,  m.  elephant 

Ymbe  \  about»  around 
Ymbjrapan,  to  go  round  or  about. 

SeeFapan 
Ymbgang,  m.  circumference 
Ymbhajrb,  surrounded;    part,  of 

ymbhabban 
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YmbhyypjZf  m.  circuit,  orb 
Ymbhcgan,  to  lie  around,  encircle 
Ymbritcan,  to  besiege,  invest  (a 

place) 
Ymbutan,  round  aboat 
Ymbpeaxan,  pret.  ymbpeoz,  part. 

ymbpeaxen,  to  grow  about 
Ynbre,/.  ounce 

&»}*>  <"**»« 

Ypjrepeapb,  to.  heir,  inheritor 

Yph*,/.  sloth,  fear 

Ypming,  poor  wretch 

Ypmff,/.  misery 

Ypnan,  pret.  ana,  pi.  upnon,  to  run 

Yppe,  n.  ire,  anger;  adj.  angry 

Yrt,  to.  tempest 

Ytemert,  outmost;  sup.  of  ufc 

Ytepen,  of  otter-skin;  from  ofcep, 

otter 
YS,  comp.  of  ea$,  easy;  he  f8,  the 

more  easily 

SKy  ^ for  eaJ,ehce 

Y>pe,  more  easily 

D. 

Da,  when,  then;  )>a-gyfc,  still,  yet 
Da,  pi.  of  J>»t 

Darae,  i.  q.  J>one 

D»p,  there,  where.  Orosius  fre- 
quently uses  >»p  in  the  sense 
ofgiF,if 

5?}  ««•*<*** 

Dwpret,  thereat 

D&pmne,  therein 

Dsepmib,  therewith 

D»pof,  thereof 

D»pto,  thereto 

D»pute,  thereout 

D«r,  after;  J>»r  on  mopgen,  the 

morning  after 
Dbbc,  that,  the 

Dapan       (to  approve,  permit, 
£e-J>apan  S     endure 
Da-gji,  yet,  still 
Dane,  to.  thought 
Dane,  to.  thanks 
Dancer,  for  the  sake  or  love  of 
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Iie-Hncun,  to  thank 

Banon,  thence ;  fcaooa-ut,  oat  from 

thence 
Daf,  accus.  fern,  of  )nr 
De,  who,  which,  that,  the 
De,  whether;  >e . .  Ke,  whether . .  or 

^f}thonA*ltf«Wgh 

Deah- )  hp»)>epe,  yet,  neverthe- 

Deh-  y      left 

Deapr,/.  need,  necessity 

Deap,  to.  custom,  morals,  manners 

Degen,  minister,  officer,  soldier, 
person 

Degnrcipe,  valour,  ability,  man- 
hood 

I^eua*/      den^  intend 

X-henian,  to  stretch  out,  expand 

Deob,/.  nation,  people 

Deopman,  thief 

Deoh,  n.  thigh 

Deoran  for  >irrum  ?  p.  326,  L  24 

Deojtepnyr ,  darkness 

Deop,  m.  slave,  serf;  adj.  servile 

Deopbom,  slavery,  thraldom 

Deopian,  to  serve,  to  be  a  slave 

Deopot,  m.  servitude,  slavery 

I^tc^n  }  to  eat,  drink,  partake 

Bickce,  thickly 

Bibep,  thither 

Dibeppeapb,  thitherward 

Dmcan  )  pret.  >uhte,  to  seem;  v. 

Dyncan  J      impers. 

Dins,  n.  thing  ;  on  aelcum  Jungum, 

in  every  way,  totally ;  pop  hir 

J>in£um,  on  his  account 
Ife-frngian,  to  agree  with,  mediate 
£e-J>opta,    companion,   associate, 

ally 
£e-J>optian,  to  associate,  ally  with 
Ee-J>oht,   m.   thought,   intention, 

design 


Dohte.    See  Dencan 

M^an[torai!fer'UIlte^ 

Bon,  that;  to  J»on,  in  order  to 
Doncuns,/.  thanking,  gratitude 
Done,  ace  masc.  him,  that 
Donne,  than,  then,  when 
Dpeasnn&/.  threat 

X-fcpeotan,  to  weary,  tire 

DpeoteoJ>e,  thirteenth 

Djubba  -e,  third 

a,,^^,.  Cf.  trireme,   a  Teasel 

Dpiepewpe  f'   with  thra  benches 

aw**!*   1    ofoars 

£c-J>pinsan,     pret,     -Jqums,    pt 

-hpunson,  to  throng,  press 
Dpitis,  thirty 
Dpopian,  to  suffer,  endure 
Dpymhc,  grand,  magnificent 
Dpyrcyte,  triangular 
R-J^pyremobian,  to  suffocate 
Dpyrnuan,  to  oppress 
£-J>pyrtpian,  to  darken,  eclipse 
Dunop,  m.  thunder  u 

Duph-rceotan,  to  shoot  through* 

See  Sceotan 

By*-* 

Duphceon  to  carry  through,  ac- 
complish.   See  Teon 
Duphpuman,  to  continue 
Duprt,  m.  thirst 
Durenb,  thousand 
Dy,  abl.  of  J>»t,  therefore 
Dy-  l»r,  lest 
Dyllic,  such 
Dyprtan,  to  thirst 

Le-J>ps&p,  gentle,  agreeing 
Ire-J>p«pnep,  harmony,  concord 

§3??}  across,  obKqudy,  athwart 

Dyptepner,  darkness 
7£->ypan,  to  drive  away. 


THE  END. 


c.  wurnaa,  bbabtort  house,  stbaxd. 


